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• » 

rip 1 , H E great and populous continent of America regained unknown 
to the reft of the world, until the year of Chrift 1492, when it 
was difeovered by Chriftopher Columbus. The Spaniards called 
it the New World ; and it is feparated from the Old, by the Atlantic and 

Pacific oceans. The Atlantic is about three thoufand miles wide between 

* \ 

South America and Africa, and nearly the fame breadth between North 
America and Europe; but the Pacific is about nine thoufand miles wide 
between America and Afia. There are fome reafons, however, to ima¬ 
gine, that America may nearly join either to-the north-part of Alia or 
Europe ; or perhaps to both. 


The example of the Spaniards excited other European princes to efta- 
blifh colonies in America, which is now inhabited from north to fouth by 
Europeans, who have almoft extirpated the natives, and formed a kind 
of collateral power to the European ftates. The New World has enriched 
the Old; which has -improved the New. Armies have been fent from- 
Europe to fight in America; juft as the Roman legions were fent to Afia 
to determine the fate of nations : and the like revolutions that have hap¬ 
pened in ages paft, may, in the courfe of time, happen again.. 


Never were any people poflefled of a finer country, or more happily 
fituated, than that now fubje£t to the crown of Great Britain on the other 
fide of the Atlantic ocean. Henry VII. king of England employed Sebaf- 
tian Cabot in his fervice, to difeover a north-weft paflage to the Eaft Indies, 
m which he failed ; but in 1497, he made land in Weft Greenland in 67 
degrees of north latitude, and from thence coafted to Cape Florida in 2 5 
degrees* taking pofleftion, according to the forms of thofe times, as he 
failed along, for the crown of England, which thereby claimed a right 
to the pofleftion of the north-eaft coaft of America prior to any. other 
European power. The commotions between England and Scotland poft- 
poned the further profecution of the£e difeoveries; upon which Sebaftian 
Cabot went to Spain, where lie was made chief pilot of the kingdom, and 
was uglily carefled, to prevent his engaging wuth any other court; though 
he received an annuity of 166/. 13 x. 4 d. from the king of England, as 
a reward for his fervices ; becaufe he was juftly reputed the firft difeoverer 
of the continent of North America. The Englifli planted no Colonies 
uiuc until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who granted a patent to Sir 

Walter.- 
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Walter Raleigh and his affociates, in 1584, for all fnch parts of America 
as he fhould dilcover and plant, from 33 to 40 degrees of north latitude. 
Sir Walter formed a fettlement in the ifland of Roanoke, near the mouth 
of Albemarle river in North Carolina, and called all this part of the con¬ 
tinent by the general name of Virginia, in honour of his fovcreign, Queen 
Elizabeth. This illuftrious man may be confidered as the father of the 
Britifh Colonies, which have mod unexpectedly proved of infinite emolu¬ 
ment to his native country, where he fell a iacrifice to the refentment of 
Spain in the reign of James I. The colonization of Virginia, however, 
was not completed until the reign of Charles I. which was followed by 
forming other fettlements in thofe extenfive countries belonging to the 
Britifh government, upon the northern coafts of America ; as alfo in the 
iflands of the Weft Indies, fituated between the Atlantic ocean* the north 
fea, and the gulph of Mexico. 

All this part of the continent was originally called Apalacha by the 
natives ; and by the Spaniards, Florida. It was afterwards divided by the 
Englifh into North- and South Virginia : and then fubdivided into the 
provinces, or colonies, of New England, Virginia, New York, New 
Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Maryland, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Nova Scotia; befides New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, which is much 
the fame with the country called Hiidfon’s Bay and Streights, feparated 
from the reft of the Britifh territories by the river of St. Lawrence and 
part of Canada. Thus the principal Colonies of the Britifh empire on 
the continent of North America lay contiguous, fit to be confoiidated, and 
formed one continued chain of about 1500 miles in length, with the fea 
before them, and the Apalachian mountains behind, generally at about 
the diftance of two or three hundred miles : But if the Iroquois, and other 
Indian nations under the protection of Great Britain, were included, the- 
breadth muft have extended to Canada and Louifiana. 

James Cartier failed up the river of St. Lawrence, and took pofleffion- 
of Canada for the French in 1534. In r562 they began another fettle¬ 
ment in Florida, as it was then called, in the latitude of 34 degrees; but 
they could not complete any fettlement there until 1684, when De la Salle 
difeovered the mouth of the Mifliflippi; and, in 1698, Iberville called tlia 
whole country Louifiana, in honour of Louis XIV. which has been greatly 
improved, efpecially fince the year 1720. Thefe large countries were 
fituated at the back of the Britifh Colonies ; and it was focn evident that 
the court of France began to make North America an objeft of great at¬ 
tention, with a defign to become mafters of it all. They found that, by 

means of the great lakes, they could come elofe upon Virginia, Pennfyl¬ 
vania 
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vania and New York; as alfo, that by the river St. Lawrence on one fid , 
and Cape Breton on the other, they could endanger Nova Scotia. I iom 
hence it was manifeft that Great Britain could not be too provident m 
affifting any of her Colonies that might be attacked or threatened by the 
French who boafted they would drive the Britifli colomfts into the lea. 


The French made repeated defeents from Canada upon the Britifli 
Northern Colonies, and deflroyed their fettlements: they made peace 
only to ftrengthen thcmfelves for war, and broke every tieat) to accom- 
plifh their views. Gallic faith was become proverbial, and the neighbours 
of France could reproach her with innumerable inftances of a molt profli¬ 
gate difregard to the molt folemn treaties ; while the power, populoufnefs, 
and extent of their monarchy exempted the French from thofe apprehen- 
fions which bind the weaker fide to be faithful to its engagements. 


By the treaty of Ryfwick in 1697, commiflioners were to determine 
the dilputes about Hudfon’s Bay : And by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
it was agreed that Hudfon’s Bay fhould be reftored to Great Britain. By 
this treaty of Utrecht, all Nova Scotia was to be delivered to the Englifh, 
with Newfoundland and the adjacent iflands; which was confirmed by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc in 17^8. But this lafl treaty-was no fooner 
figned, than France began to reftore her marine, which had been almoft 
ruined in the late war; and no fooner had the Britifli fubjedts began to 
fettle in Nova Scotia, than the French began to difpute about its bounda¬ 
ries, which they were determined to abridge in favour of themfelves, 
while they were gradually drawing and extending a line along the borders 
of the Britifli fettlements from St. Lawrence to the Mifliflippi, and build¬ 
ing forts to fecure the molt convenient pafles on the lakes and rivers that 
formed the communication. They were fenlible this would effedtually 
cut off' all intercourfe and traffic between the Britiih Colonies and the 
Indians up the interior countries, whom they could compel to fall under 
their fubjedtion, or ftarve; notwithllanding it was agreed, by the 15th 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, that “ the fubje&s of France, inhabitants 
of Canada, and ellewhere, fhould not difturb or moled in any manner 
whatever, the five Indian nations which were fubjedt to Great Britain, nor 
•its other American allies.” 

Many clamours were raifed at the conceffions made to France at the 
conclufion of the peace of Utrecht. The Britifli miniftry were blamed 
for not infilling on the furrender of Canada, as well as Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, for the fecurity of the Northern Colonies ; nor ought they 
to have allowed the French the pofleffion of Cape Breton, if they had 

well 
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well confidered or properly underftood the nature of the fifhery in thole 
leas. 

Both Canada and Nova Scotia were the ancient pofTefUions of the crown 
of England; therefore King Janies I. knowing his title to be good, made 
a grant of Nova Scotia, in 1621, to the Earl of Stirling: hut Charles I. 
and Charles II. gave it, together with Canada, to the French. Nova 
Scotia was to be fully reftored to the Englifh by the 12th article of the 
treaty of Utrecht; and it was then univerfally allowed, that its limits 
extended as far as New England on the Weft, the river and gulph of St. 
Lawrence on the North and Eaft, and the Atlantic ocean on the South. 

It is very neceflary to obferve y that though the reftitution of Cape 
Breton to the crown of England was certainly implied in that twelfth 
article, as well as that of Nova Scotia ; though Cape Breton wa3 always 
reckoned a part of Nova Scotia, and included therein by the patents; 
though Queen Anne declared, that fhe looked upon Cape Breton to belong 
to her, as part of the ancient territory of Nova Scotia ; yet, by the thir¬ 
teenth article of the fame treaty, the Englifh were negociated out of this 
important place, which was given up to the French.. 

In the propofals which Louis XIV. made to Queen Anne, previous to 
the treaty of Utrecht, his whole foul feems to have been fixed upon the 
poffeflion of Acadia or Nova Scotia; but by the fixth article in thofe offers, 
he propofed, That “ after the conclufion of the peace, there fhould be 
commiffioners named on both fides, as well for regulating, in the fpace 
of one year, the limits between Canada or New France on one fide, as 
Acadia and the lands of Hudfon’s Bay on the other.” And in the next 
article he propofed, That “ the limits being once fixed, it fhould be 
forbidden to the fubjedts of both crowns to pafs the faid limits to go by 
land or by fea the one to the other; as likewife to difturb the trade of 
either nation among themfelves, and to difturb the Indian nations who 
were allies, or had made their fubiniftion to either crown.” The French 
wanted a fpeedy conclufion of the peace, and were defirous that commif- 
l'aries fhould be appointed to fettle and adjuft the differences relating to 
commerce, as had been done between them and the Dutch at the treaty 
of Ryfwick; which the Britifh miniftry refufed, becaufe “ whatever is 
referred, is given up.” 

By the treaty, however, the Canada or French line with the Hudfon s 
Bay company of Great Britain was afeertained, from a certain promontory 
upon the Atlantic ocean, in 58 degrees 30 minutes of north latitude, to 
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run foutli-weft to Lake Miftaflins ; to be continued Rill fouth-weft to the 
40th degree; and from thence due weft indefinitely. By this conceflion 
the French obtained a Tea-line fkirt of Terra de Labrador, or New Britain, 
the better to accommodate their filhery: but, if the Bntifh intereft had 
been fufticiently regarded, the weft line or parallel of 49 degrees north 
latitude ought to have been continued eaft a little above the mouth or 
St. Lawrence or Canada river. 


Yet, in this peace of Utrecht, it was omitted to fettie a line between 
the Britifh Colonies and thofe of France from north to fouth ; as alfo-a 
line eaft and weft between Carolina or Georgia and the Spanifh claims in 
Florida. 

France had ftill a political afcendcncy over Great Britain in the war of 
1744 ; and by the ninth article of the treaty of peace in 1748, it was fti- 
pulated, that commiflaries fhould be appointed to reftore and receive 
whatever might have been conquered on either fide. The French foon 
after laid claim to the greateft part of Nova Scotia, and of the country 
belonging to the Iroquois Indians*, therefore commiflaries were appointed 
to fettle the precife limits between the refpe&ive crowns. 


The Britifh commiflaries were Governor Shirley and Mr. Mildmay, 
who went to Paris in 1750, and held many conferences with the French 
commiflaries appointed for fettling the controverted limits in America. 
It was a fruitlefs negociation; but the Britifh commiflaries drew up feve- 
ral judicious and laborious memorials, in fupport of their fovereign’s 
right to Nova Scotia; and their memorials were publifhed in 1756, by 
order of the Earl of Halifax and the other Lords of Trade, as a full exhi¬ 
bition of the Britifh title to that part of America. 

One great and indeed principal fecurity of the Britifh Colonies againft 
the fatal effeds of the French encroachments confifted in this, that the 
French fettlements were not capable of fubfifting a body of troops ftrong 
enough to overrun the Britifh Colonies ; nor had they any convenient har¬ 
bour except in the ifland of Cape Breton. But it was apprehended, if the 
French made themfelves mafters of Nova Scotia, they would be in a con¬ 
dition to introduce and fublift a body of troops ftrong enough, with the 
French Radians, the inhabitants of Canada and Cape Breton, and the 
Indians, to reduce all the Britifh Colonies. 


While the Britifh commiflaries were negociating at Paris, the ufurpa- 
tioas of the French were continued in America. They frequently made 
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incurfions into the peninfula of Nova Scotia, where they built feveral 
forts, and particularly a moft important one to command the ifthmus; 
thus deciding by the fword, in time of full peace, that controverfy which 
they themfelves had agreed fhould be amicably adjulled by their commif- 
faries. 

f 

In the war of 1744, the French efteemed their fifhery upon the banks 
of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia, as the principal branch 
of their commerce, and the foundation of their maritime force ; but they 
had the mortification to fee that trade fufpended by the lol’s of Cape Breton 
in 1745, and all Canada endangered by a deftined attempt upon Quebec 
in 1746. The French altered their plan after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelie, 
and were refolved to get poffeffion of North America by land, as they 
were not ftrong enough to difpute the dominion of the fea, which they 
had done in 1690 and 1692. They expended great fums of money upon 
their royal geographers and hydrographers, that their maps and fea-charts 
might quadrate with their political fyftem of encroachments upon the ter¬ 
ritories of other nations ; and thus, by eftablifhing their imaginary rights 
by the pen, they were determined to confirm their accuracy by a forcible 
poffeffion, and maintain it, if neceffary, by the fword. 

It has been ever underftood, from the firft fettlement of American Co¬ 
lonies, that the poffeffors of the coaft had an inherent right to the inland 
territory. Upon this principle, the Britifh charters, granted to the 
feveral proprietors, afeertain the boundaries of the Colonies only from 
north to fouth, and leave them unlimited from eaft to weft; but the 
French fettled Canada to the north-eaft of the Britifh Colonies, where 
they met with little interruption in their eftablifhment, which tempted 
them to move to the fouth-weft. They then began to preferibe thofe 
boundaries of the Britifh fettlements, which had always been confidered 
as illimitable, by building a line of forts to prevent their extenfion weft- 
ward, and to inclofe them between two fires, by means of their fleet at 
fea, when their marine was reftored, and their batteries at land. 

The vaft tra<ft of country that forms a barrier for the Britifh fettlements 
between Louifiana and Canada, is inhabited by many different nations 
of Indians, who are the natural lords of the foil, which extends near 
two thoufand miles in length, from the gulph of St. Laurence to the 
mouth of the Mifliftippi, and about fix hundred miles in breadth from 
the head of the lakes to the Allegheny mountains. This great territory 
is full of prodigious mountains, capacious lakes, and large rivers. The 
French give us an account of twenty-eight Indian nations that were in 
alliance with them in Canada; whofe country the French divided into 
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ten provinces: They had alfo made fixteen fettlements along the Miflif- 
fippi in Louifiana, where they carried on a confiderable trade. 

In 1716, the French eredted a fort near Onondago, to cut off the com¬ 
munication of the Englifh with Lake Ontario; but Colonel Schuyler de- 
moliihed the fort, and drove all the French out of that part of the country. 
This induced the Englifh of New-York, in 1727, to build a fort at 
Ofwego, on the coaft of Lake Ontario. In 1731, the French eredfed a 
flrong fort at Crown-point, on the fouth-weft of Lake Champlain, at the 
back of New-England and New-York. The plan of ufurpation at the 
back of the Britifh fettlements went gradually on from year to year; but 
they intended to give the finifhing flroke of their ambitious encroach¬ 
ments, by eredling forts and fettlements upon the river Ohio, which 
roufed the Britifh Colonifts, and alarmed the government in England. 

The Marquis Du Quefne was governor of Canada in 1750, when he^ 
fent M. de la Jonquier to make proper fettlements upon the banks of the 
Ohio, a country whofe inhabitants had been in alliance with the Englifh 
above an hundred years; to which alfo the Englifh had a claim as being 
a conqucfl of the Five Nations ; and from which, therefore, the French 
were excluded by the 15th article of the treaty of Utrecht. The poffef- 
fion of the Ohio was abfolutely neceffary, that the great plan of connedt-- 
ing Canada with Louifiana might fucceed; therefore the French began 
their hoflilities againff the Englifh in that country foon after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle; infulted their traders, plundered and made them pri— 
fonersy eredted fortreffes, and effablifhed fettlements.- 

The governor of Virginia, in 1753, fent Major Wafhington to com¬ 
plain of thefe hoflilities; but he returned with fuch an anlwer from the 
French commanding officer on the Ohio, as only fhewed how much in- 
earned they were to maintain themfelves in their new ufurpations; and 
from this period w'e may look upon the war as begun. 

No doubt the French miniflers flattered themfelves that England, inat¬ 
tentive to the interefls of its colonies for fo many years before, would not 
have the fpirit to oppofe force to force, and do itfelf juftice by other wea¬ 
pons than the complaints of its ambaflador, and the memorials of its com- 
miflaries at Paris : But the hour of vengeance was at laft come j the inte- 
refts of the Britifh nation were attended to by thofe in power, the infinite 
importance of its Colonies was underftood, and a refolution taken to have 
recourfe to arms. Thus Great Britain prepared for war; a war truly 
national, and fprung from a root truly Englifh. The nation was not 
fufFcred to link into contempt, though the miniflry, which had received. 
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no material alteration fince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, were much 
troubled with qualms ariftng from their old kind of timidity. 

The Earl of Albemarle was the Britifh ambaffador at the French court, 
where he ftrongly remonftrated againft the proceedings and conduct of 
M. de la Jonquier on the Ohio, and demanded that the fort which the 
French had undertaken to build on the river Niagara might be razed. 
The French miniftry were only for procraftinating the affair; while the 
governors of the Britifh Colonies fent over frefh complaints to the Britifh 
miniftry, who began to think it neceffary to a& with fpirit in America, 
if they negociated with fupinity in Europe. 

On the 28th of Auguft 1753, the Earl of Holderneffe fignified his Bri* 
tannic Majefty’s commands to the feveral governors of North America, 
“ That in cafe the fubje&s of any foreign prince or ftate fhould prefume 
to make encroachments in -the limits of his Majefty’s dominions, or to 
ere£t forts on his Majefty’s lands, or to commit any other a£t of hoftility, 
and fhould, upon a requifttion made to them to defift from fuch proceed¬ 
ings, perfift in them, they fhould draw forth the armed force of their 
refpe&ive provinces, and ufe their beft endeavours to repel force by force.’' 
Governor Shirley, about the fame time, obtained permiflion to leave the 
French commiflaries at Paris and repair to London, from whence he re¬ 
turned to his government of the Maflachufets Bay, where he received 
orders from Lord Holderneffe to keep that colony in a ftate of defence. 
Party-fpirit was then predominant in moft of the Colonies ; but Governor 
Dinwiddie and Governor Dobbs recommended warlike meafures to the 
colonies of Virginia and North Carolina, fo that thefe two colonies, with 
thofe of New-England and New-York, were fenftble of their danger, and 
prepared for their defence. 

The Earl of Holderneffe, as one of the principal fecretaries of ftate, had 
wrote another circular letter, to inform the American governors, “ That 
his Majefty had information given him of the march of a confiderable num* 
ber of Indians not in his alliance, fupported by fome regular European 
troops, intending, as it was apprehended, to commit hoftilities on fome 
parts of his Majefty’s dominions in America.” And fignifying to the go¬ 
vernors, “ That they fhould be upon their guard, and put the provinces 
under their government into a condition to refill any hoftile attempts 
which might be made on them.” 

The Britifh Colonies, exclufive of Georgia and Nova Scotia, were 
•divided into eleven diftinft governments, within each of which nothing 
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of any confequence could be tranfaded but by their relpedive aflemblies* 
They appeared infenfible of the impending danger, when an immediate 
jundion became abfolutely requifite for their common fecurity. They 
contemned the power of Canada, and confided in the number of their own 
inhabitants, of which the following is an authentic account taken from 
militia rolls, poll taxes, bills of mortality, returns from governors, and 
other authorities: 


The colonies of 



Inhabitants. 

Elalifax and Lunenberg in Nova Scotia — 


5>ooo 

New Hampfhire — 



30,000 

Maffachufets Bay — 

Rhode Bland and Providence j 

New England . 


220,000 

35,000 

Connedicut — } 

1 

100,000 

New York — 



100,000 

The Jerfeys — 

— 


60,000 

Pennfyl vania — 

— 


250,000 

Maryland —- 

— 


85,000 

Virginia — 

— 


85,000 

North Carolina — 



45>°°° 

South Carolina — 

— 


30,000 

Georgia — — 

— 


6,000 

% 

Total i 

,051,000 


This number is exclufive of the Negroes, and the military forces in the 
pay of the government. The Englifh inhabitants, though thus nume- 
rous, were extended over a large trad of land, five hundred leagues in 
length, on the fea-fhore; and although fome of their trading towns were 
thick fettled, their fettlements in the country towns lay at a diftance from 
each other. Befide, in a new country, where land is cheap, people are 
fond of acquiring large trads to themfelves; therefore, in the out-fettle- 
ments they muft be more remote: and as the people that move out are 
generally poor, they fit down either where they can eafieft procure land 
or fboneft raife a fubfiftence. Add to this, that the Englifh had fixed and 
fettled habitations, the eafieft and fhorteft palfages to which the Indians, 
by conftantly hunting in the woods, were perfedly well acquainted with ; 
but the Englifh knew little or nothing of the Indian country, nor of the 
palfages through the woods that led to it. 

The number of French inhabitants in North America, exdufive of 
regular troops and Negroes, were calculated as follows i 


The 
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The colonies of 


Inhabitants, 

Canada — 


— 45,000 

Louifiana 

rrf 

7,000 


Total 52,000 

The country was divided into feignories, and the lands held in foccage 
by the tenants, who were thereby obliged, on any occafion, to take up 
arms for their defence. The forces maintained by the king were diftri— 
buted from Quebec down to New Orleans, among the fmall forts in the 
inland parts, and fome to the diftance of above a thoufand miles. The 
Englifh, it is true, were more than in the proportion of twenty to one; 
but union, fituation, proper management of the Indians, fuperior know¬ 
ledge of the country, and conftant application to a purpofe, might more 
than balance divided numbers, and eafily break a rope of fand. 

There were originally three forts of government eftablifhed by the 
Englifh in America: ift, A Royal Government, properly fo called becaufe 
the colony is immediately dependent on the crown ; the king appoints the 
governor, council, and officers of ftate ; but the people deft their repre¬ 
sentatives: fuch are the governments of Virginia, New York, the Jerfeys, 
New Hampfhire, both Carolinas, Georgia, Nova Scotia, and all the prin¬ 
cipal iflands in the Weft Indies.—2d, A Charter Government was a com¬ 
pany incorporated by royal charter, and inverted with a kind of fovereign 
authority, to eftablifh what fort of government they thought moft expe¬ 
dient. Thefe charter governments have generally thought fit to transfer 
their authority to the people; for the freemen not only eleCt their repre- 
fentatives in the general aflembly, but annually choofe their governor, 
council or affiftants, and magiftrates : they make their own laws, and are 
under no other reftraint than this, that they enaCt no laws contrary to 
thofe of England; if they do, their charters are liable to be forfeited. 
Such are the governments of Connecticut and Rhode Ifland ; and fuch 
were the governments of the Maffachufets, New Plymouth, and Pro¬ 
vince of Main formerly; but their firft charters being adjudged forfeited 
in the 36th year of the reign of King Charles II. the charter granted to 
the Maffachufets by King William III. has referved the appointment of a 
governor, deputy-governor, and Secretary to the crown : but the houfe of 
representatives in the general aflembly yearly choofe the council with the 
concurrence of the governor, who has a negative in all elections and a &3 
of government. The governor and council appoint the principal magiftrates, 
and the general aflembly nominate the inferior civil officers; but all laws 
enaCted are to be immediately tranfmitted to the king for his approbation 
. ' or 
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or difallowance, to be fignified to the governor within three years. From 
whence it appears, that the government of the Maffachufets, in which 
the colony of New Plymouth and the Province of Main, with part of 
Acadia, are now comprehended, is, in fome inftances, different from either 
of the two former fpecies of government, or rather a mixture of both.— 
3d, A Proprietary Government; this is where the king by his charter 
conftitutes a perfon the true and abfolute proprietary of a colony, fuch as 
Pennfylvania, granted by King Charles II. in the fourteenth year of his 
reign, to William Penn Efquire, fon and heir of Sir William Penn, the 
famous admiral who conquered Jamaica, and afterwards greatly diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by his courage and conduft under James Duke of York, 
in that lignal battle fought and obtained againft the Dutch fleet commanded 
by Van Opdam in 1665. The king granted this charter, faving always 
to himfelf, his heirs and fucceffors, the faith and allegiance of the faid 
William Penn, his heirs and affigns, and of all other the tenants and 
inhabitants within the territories fo granted ; and faving alfo to the crown 
the fovereignty of the fame. By this charter, Mr. Penn was to hold and 
poffefs the colony to him, his heirs and afligns, and their only proper ufe 
and behoof for ever; to be held of the crown, as of the caftle of Windfor, 
in free and common foccage, by fealty only, for all fervices, and not in 
ccipite , or by knight’s fervice; yielding and paying therefor to the crown 
two beaver-fkins, to be delivered at the caftle of Windfor, on the firft of 
January in every year; and alfo the fifth part of all gold and filver ore 
which fhould be found within the limits granted, clear of all charges. His 
Majefty erected that country into a province and feignory, and ordered it 
to be thenceforth called Pennfylvania. A full and abfolute power was 
granted to Mr. Penn and his heirs, and to his and their deputies and 
lieutenants, to ena<ft and publifh laws by and with the advice of the free¬ 
men of the country or their deputies, whom the proprietary was to 
afiemble for that purpofe. For farther particulars fee under the hiftory 
of this colony. 

Maryland and Pennfylvania are now the only proprietary governments 
in North America. But, by a late ftatute, the proprietor muft have the 
confent of the king in appointing a governor, when the proprietor does 
not perfonally refide in the colony, and of a deputy-governor when he 
does : Likewife, by another ftatute, all the governors of the Britifh Colo¬ 
nies are liable to be called to account for mal-adminiftration, by the court 
of King’s Bench in England. 

Thus there are various forts of royal grants of colonies, which may be 
more particularly ftated as follows: 

1. To 
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I. To one or more perfonal proprietaries, their heirs and afligns, both 
property and government; fuch are Pennfylvania and Maryland. 2. The 
property to perfonal proprietors, the government and jurifdidlion in the 
crown ; as in the Carolinas and Jerfeys. 3. Property and government in 
the crown.; as in Virginia, New York, and New Hamplhire. 4. Pro¬ 
perty in the people and their representatives, the government in the 
crown; as in Maffachufets Bay. 5. Property and government in the 
governor and company, called the freemen of the colony; fuch are 
Rhode Ifland and Connecticut: But this laft l'eems to be the molt effectual 
method of the firft fettling and peopling a colony. 

In the beginning of thefe colony-grants there wa3 only one houfe of 
legiflature; the governor or prefident, the council or afliftants, and the 
reprefentatives or members voted together: But now, in conformity to 
the legiflature in Great Britain, they confift of three feparate negatives. 
Thus, by the governor reprefenting the king, the Colonies feem monar¬ 
chical ; by a council they look to be ariftocratical; and by a houfe of re¬ 
prefentatives, or delegates from the people, they appear democratical.. 
There are a few irregularities or exceptions from thefe negatives in forne 
of the colonies ; as 1. In Connecticut and Rhode Ifland, their elective 
governor has no negative. 2. In Pennfylvania, the council have no 
negative. 3. In Maffachufets Bay, the council are not independent; but 
in fome elections the council and reprefentatives vote together. 

About half a century part, upon fome complaints concerning the Colo¬ 
nies, particularly of South Carolina, the Britifh miniflry were of opi¬ 
nion, that it would be for the general intereff of the kingdom to have all. 
charter and proprietary governments vacated by aCt of parliament, and a. 
bill was accordingly brought in the Houfe of Commons, where it was 
dropped by the addrefs of Mr. Dummer, who was then agent for New 
England, and publiflied an ingenious piece, wherein he gave the true 
ftate of the Colonies, and convinced the mother-country of their utility. 
However, fince that time, their different conftitutions have too much di¬ 
vided the general intereft of the Colonies, which has been increafed by an 
interference with each other. Thus the different colonies have refpeCtive 
interefts, and the reafon is plain why they were fo much difunited in 1754. 
Each colony was independent of the other; fome of them very remote, 
and thofe which were near were generally difeordant in their councils 
upon the manner of afting againft the common enemy; difagreeing about 
the qiJota of men and money which they fhould refpeftively contribute, 
and confidering themfelves as more or lefs concerned according to the 
diflance of the colonies from immediate danger; lb that it was very diffi¬ 
cult. 
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cult for them to agree upon any one plan, and as difficult to execute it 
if any one could be agreed upon. Whereas the French fettlements were 
under the abfolute command of one governor-general, who could direft 
their forces as he pleafed upon all emergencies. It was therefore eafy 
to conceive, that a large body of men, part of them regular troops, with 
the affiflance of the Indians fcattered through the continent, upon the back 
of all the Britilh fettlements, might reduce a number of difunited and 
independent colonies, unfupported with regular troops, though much 
fuperior to them in point of the number of inhabitants. The effects of 
this difference of government, within the Britiffi and French Colonies, 
were moft fenfibly felt in the former war; and a moft melancholy proof 
was given of it after the circular orders from Lord Holderneffe were re¬ 
ceived ; for, notwithftanding the common danger, no two governments 
could agree upon any meafures, to a Cl with any degree of vigour for the 
general good. 

I 

The French meditated all poffible arts to extend their frontier, which 
began to alarm the Britiffi provinces; and as Virginia appeared more im¬ 
mediately concerned, Governor Dinwiddie wrote to the neighbouring 
governors, importuning the aid of the other colonies, for repelling the 
invafion, and erecting a fort at the confluence of the Ohio and Monon- 
gahela. New York voted 5,000/. currency in aid of Virginia, where 
the fum of 10,000/. was voted, and 300 men raifed for the prote&ion 
of their frontiers. The command was given to Colonel Waffiington, who 
began his march on the ift of May, 1754. He croffed the mountains, 
and penetrated as far as the Monongahela; but was attacked on the 3d 
of July by 900 French and 200 Indians, who obliged him to fubmit on 
very difagreeable terms. Thus the French remained mafters of the Ohio, 
and built Fort Du Quefne, which they kept until 1758, when it was re¬ 
duced by General Forbes, and called Pittffiurgh. 

The glory of the Britiffi nation began to revive, and the Colonies 
ffiewed an unexpe&ed exertion of public fpirit, efpecially as they were 
patronized by the Earl of Halifax^ who then prefided at the Board for 
Trade and Plantations. The French had commenced actual hoftilities in 
America, where they had fent 8,000 troops in 1752, of whom 2,500 went 
to Canada, 3,500 to the Miffiffippi, and 2,000 to St. Domingo. In the 
fummer of 1754, they colle&ed together at Breft and Rochfort a confi- 
derable number of teamen, to be fent to Canada to man fome men-of-war 
that had been built there; and were preparing to fend additional forces 
and warlike flores to that colony. This made it neceffary for Great Bri¬ 
tain to equip a fleet, as it was now determined not to lol'e a foot of land 
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in America. His Majefty alfo direfted two new regiments of foot to be 
•raifcd in America, under the refpeftive commands of governor Shirley and 
Sir William Peppcrell; and two regiments were ordered from Ireland to 
Virginia, under the command of Major-general Braddock, who was 
patronized by the Duke of Cumberland. 

The French nation were not defirous of war; becaufe they knew they 
were contending for boundlefs waftes, from whence neither they nor 
their pofterity could draw much advantage for ages to come. The peo¬ 
ple or England were eager for war, becaufe they were contending for the 
preservation and Security of a well cultivated country, inhabited by their 
own countrymen, and of infinite prefent advantage to the Subjects of 
Great Britain, of whom many thoufands owed their whole fubliftance to 
the American colonies. 

The parliamentary grants for 1755 amounted to 4,073,420/. out of 
which the fum of 40,350/. was granted for the two regiments of foot to 
be raifed in America, 7,338/. for feveral officers to go in the expedition 
under General Braddock, and 1,779/. f° r hofpital officers in that expedi¬ 
tion ; 40,418 /. for Supporting the colony of Nova Scotia, and 2,957/. for 
the colony of Georgia. Thus far the colonies were protected; but by 
the mutiny-aft, which was principally conStruftcd by Mr. Fox then Se¬ 
cretary at war, the forces in America were Subjefted to a new military 
reftriftion in thofe parts ; for a clauSe was infer ted which provided that 
all troops which Should be railed in any of the Britifli provinces in Ame¬ 
rica, by authority of the refpeftive governments, Should, at all times 
and in all places, when they happened to join, or aft in conjunftion with 
his MajeSly’s British forces, be fubjeft to the Same martial law and disci¬ 
pline. 

The exercife of martial law hath been often oppofed and condemned by 
parliament, as repugnant to Magna Charta, and inconfiftent with the fun¬ 
damental rights and liberties of a free people ; nor was Such power given 
to courts martial after the peaces of Ryfwick and Utrecht. Mr. Bollan, 
the worthy and judicious agent for the province of the Maffachufets Bay, 
offered a petition againSl this additional clauSe, which brought on a Short 
debate in the Koufe of Commons, but had no remarkable effeft. 

The French ambafiador at the court of London made great protestations 
of the fincere defire which his court had, finally and Speedily to adjuft all 
difputcs between the two crowns concerning America. He therefore 
propofed, “ That before the ground and circumftances of the quarrel 
Vol. I. D Should 
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fhould be enquired into, pofitive orders fhould be immediately Tent to the 
refpe&ive Britifh governors, forbidding them to undertake any new enter- 
prize, or proceed to any adt of hoftility ; and enjoining them, on the 
contrary, to put things, without delay, with regard to the lands on the 
Ohio, on the fame footing that they were, or ought to have been, before 
the late war; and that the refpedtive claims fhould be amicably referred to 
the Commiflioners at Paris, that the two courts might terminate the dif¬ 
ference by a fpeedy accommodation.” 

The Britifh court immediately declared its readinefs to confent to the 
ceffation of hoflilities ; but upon this condition, that all the pofieflions in 
America fhould previoufly be put on the foot of the treaty of Utrecht, 
confirmed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle. His Britannic Majefty, therefore, 
propofed, that “ the pofteftion of the lands on the Ohio fhould be reftored 
to the footing it was on at the conclufion of the treaty of Utrecht, and 
agreeable to the ftipulations of the faid treaty, which was renewed by that 
of Aix-la-Chapelle: and moreover, that the other pofieflions in North 
America fhould be reftored to the fame condition in which they adtually 
were at the figning of the treaty of Utrecht, and agreeable to the ceftions 
and ftipulations therein exprefied ; and then the method of informing the 
refpedtive governors, and forbidding them to undertake any new enter- 
prize or act of hoftility, might be treated of; and the claims of both par¬ 
ties referved, to be fpeedily and finally adjufted in an amicable manner 
between the two courts.” 

The French ambaflador then delivered the draught of a preliminary 
convention, which was nothing but the firft propofal enlarged. The 
draught of a counter-convention was delivered to him by the Britifh minif- 
try, containing a propofal of the moil moderate terms ; being confined 
to thofe points only which were the indifpenfible right of his Britannic 
Majefty, and eflential to the fecurity of the colonies. No anfwer was 
made to this by France, whole ambaffador was ordered to demand, as a 
previous condition, that England fhould defift from the three following 
points, which made a principal part of the fubjedt in difpute. 

I. The fouth coaft of the river St. Lawrence, and the lakes that dis¬ 
charge themfelves into that river. 

II. The twenty leagues of country demanded along the Bay of Fundi: and 

III. The Lands between the Ohio and Ouabache. 

The difeuffions which followed this extraordinary claim, concluded 
tyv'ith the ambaflador’s prefenting a memorial, wherein the affair of the 
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Hands was treated of, as well as that of North America. This was an- 
fwered bv a very ample piece, wherein the ambafl'ador’s piece was refuted 
article by article, and the terms of the counter-convention fully juftified : 
but this piece remained without a reply, by the fudden departure of the 
ambaflador. 

It -was known that the French had a fquadron at fca, and it was necef- 
fary that the Britifh colonics fhould be carefully protected ; for which 
purpofe General Braddock was fent with the troops to Virginia, and a 
fquadron was ordered to fail for Newfoundland under admiral JBofcawen. 
As a kind of war was begun in North America, it was neceflary to purfue 
it with power and vigour ; and Great Britain was favoured at laft by hea¬ 
ven with a fuccefs, in that part of the world, almoft unparalleled in 
hiftory. 

Admiral Bofcawen failed from Plymouth to the banks of Newfoundland, 
where he took the Alcidc and Lys, two flips belonging to the fquadron 
commanded by M. Bois de la Mothc, who efcaped with the other flips, 
and landed his troops at Louilburg and Quebeck. 

Mr. Alderman Janflen was Lord Mayor of London in 1755, by whofe 
application to the miniftry, orders of reprifals were granted to his Majefty’s 
flips againft all kinds of French flips, by way of retaliation for the 
many murders the French had committed, their plundering of our traders 
to a great amount in the Indian country, and the encroachments they 
had made, fince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The Duke of Newcaftle 
acquainted the lords of Council, that the Lord Mayor had fent him fome 
excellent hints. Thefe were to feize the French flips from the Weft 
Indies, fated at four hundred flips with twenty men in each, amounting 
to eight thoufand feamen. “ Would not fo great a blow to their trade 
11 like fuch a terror throughout France, as to incline its fubjedts to wifi the 
Lnglifi nation might be left in full and peaceable enjoyment of all their 
juft pofleffions ? and would not his Majefty’s fubjedts in North America 
receive the important news wdtli the greateft joy, and unite, as one man, 
to repel the common enemy, who mult be greatly difeouraged w T hen they 
were once convinced, that we were determined, with our fleets, to cut olf 
all farther reinforcements going from France, to fupport them in that 
part of the_ world.” 

The meafure pointed out by the Lord Mayor was foon carried into 
execution; and, before the clofe of the year, there were adtually three 
hundred and twenty flips taken, with about 8000 feamen on board. 

D 2 Commiflioners 
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Commiffioners were appointed for the fale of all the prizes taken before' 
the declaration of war, and the money was lodged in the bank of Eng¬ 
land : It was then faid to amount to above* feven hundred thoufand pounds, 
and lay there as a depofit to indemnify the nation againft the depreda¬ 
tions which the French had committed in America; but private perfons 
who fuffered by thofe depredations never obtained any part of it. 

While this kind of war was profecuted, the conduct of both nations 
Was juftified. The Duke de Mirepoix delivered a memorial to the Britifh ' 
miniftry, concerning the French claims to the dilputed part of Nova 
Scotia; which memorial fet forth, “ t hat Acadia, as claimed by the 
British commiffaries, had above 460 leagues of coaft; that ceded by the 
treaty of Utrecht, contained little more than fixty; and the reftitution 
demanded by the Count D’Eftrades about three hundred.” This memo¬ 
rial deferved no other anfwer than that the ambaffador mud quit the king¬ 
dom as foon as pofliblc ; and the French miniftry made a public declaration 
to all the courts of Europe, that “ if his Britannic Majefty’s allies took 
part in the war which was kindled in America, by furnifhing fuccours to 
the Englifh, his moll Chriftian Majefty would be authorifed to confider 
and treat them as principals in it.” - 

The French infilled, that the differences between the two crowns related 
only to the continent of America, and cenfured the Englifh for taking 
their fhips without declaring war. They every where declared, that 
their flag was infulted, the law of nations contemned, and the faith of 
treaties broken. They affeCted to take the cdnfequence and effect for the 
caufe; and alledged, as the principal affair, what was only acceffory and 
proceeded from it. France had invaded the Britifh colonies, and was 
fending a large reinforcement to America. Now the fame law, the fame 
principle of felf-defence, which authorifes the refilling of an invader, 
equally authorifes the preventing of the party attacked from being over¬ 
powered by fo formidable a reinforcement. It was therefore very natural to 
expert, that his Britannic Majefty would provide for the protection of his 
fubjeCts, by preventing the landing of fo powerful an armament in 
America, and by endeavouring to preferve his American colonies. It was 
the invafion made by France and the violences that attended it which were ' 
hoftile, and it can never be unlawful to repel an aggreffor. 
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SECTION II. 

t 

General Braddock lands in Virginia: His letters to the viinijlry concerning, 
theJlate of the colonies. — An account of the governors of the different 
colonies ; and of the French governor-general of Canada.—A grand 
congrefs held at Albany , when the general union of the colonies is agreed 
upon. — Mr. PownalVs plan is laid before the commiffioners , who approve 
of it , and order quotas to carry it into execution. —General Braddock' s pro¬ 
ceedings : He holds a congrefs at Alexandria , where it is determined to 
carry on Four expeditions againf the French: His unfuccefsful expedi¬ 
tion againft fort Du rfuefne ; with remarks thereon. — The French are 
expelled Nova Scotia by Colonel Monckton. — The expedition againf Crown 
Point by General fohnfon , who defeats the French army commanded by 
the Baron de Dief.au. — General Shirley's expedition againft Niagara , 
and its confequences ; which end the military operations of 1755: with 
remarks. 

ENERAL Braddock, with the two regiments from Ireland, arrived 
at Virginia on the firft of February, 1755 ; and, on the fourth, wrote 
a letter from Williamlburg to Henry Fox, Efq; fecretary at war, wherein 
he acquainted him, That “ after a paffage of feven weeks, in which he 
had very bad weather, he arrived there, where he found every thing in 
great confufion, as he expeded it. That much money had been expended 
there, though very little had been done. That Sir John St. Clair was juft 
arrived, and he referred to his letters for the bad condition of the inde¬ 
pendent companies of New York. That Governor Dinwiddle was of opi¬ 
nion the people of Virginia were well perfuaded of the neceflity of giving 
ail the affiftance in their power towards forwarding an affair that con¬ 
cerned them fo nearly; and that Governor Dobbs was well enough Tatis— 
lied with thofe of his province, and hoped to be more fo thereafter. But 
that Pennfylvania would do nothing, and fupplied the French with every 
thing they wanted.” This was, however, a rafh and ill-grounded cen- 
fure of that province. On the 24th, the general alfo wrote to Colonel 
Napier much to the fame purpofe, complaining of the condition of the 
provincial troops, and that the Six Nations had then declared for the. . 
French. 

The Britifh colonies were not united againft the common enemy; and. 
the Indians openly upbraided the Englifh with their divifions anti indo¬ 
lence, which they acknowleged to be the greateft fecurity of the French. 

This 
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This made it neceffary that fomc plan fhould be formed for a confederacy 
of all the colonies; and accordingly orders were lent by his Britannic 
Majefly to all the governors in North America, for a grand congrefs to 
be held of commiffioners from the feveral provinces; as well to treat 
with the Six Nations, as to concert a fcheine for a general union of the 
Britilh colonies. 

At this time, the governors and lieutenant-governors of the Britifh 
colonies in North America were as follow: Mafiachufets. Bay, major- 
general William Shirley, governor; Conne&icut, Thomas Fitch, Efq; 
governor; New Hampfhire, Benning Wentworth, Efq; governor; New 
York, James de Lancey, Efq; lieutenant-governor; but Sir Charles 
Hardy, knight, was appointed governor on the 9th of January, 1755; 
New Jcrfey, Jonathan Belcher, Efq; governor; Pennfylvania, Robert 
Hunter Morris, Efq; lieutenant-governor; Maryland, Horatio Sharpe, 
Efq-, lieutenant-governor; Virginia, Robert Dinwiddie, Efq; lieutenant- 
governor; but William Anne Keppel, Earl of Albemarle, who was made 
governor of Virginia in 1 737, and died at Paris on the 22d of December, 
1754, was fucceeded as governor by the Earl of Loudon, in 1756; North 
Carolina, Arthur Dobbs, Efq; governor; South Carolina, James Glen, 
Efq; until the arrival of William Lyttleton, Efq; governor, who was 
taken in his paffage to America in the Blandford man of war, by the 
fquadron commanded by M. du Guay, who carried the fhip into France, 
where Ihe was foon reftored, and Governor Lyttleton releafed; Georgia, 
John Reynolds, Efq; governor; Nova Scotia, Colonel Charles Lawrence, 
lieutenant-governor, and Lieutenant-colonel Robert Monckton, governor 
of Fort Annapolis; Francis William Drake, Efq; a captain in the navy, 
was governor of Newfoundland ; William Popple, Efq; was governor of 
Bermudas; and John Tinker, Efq; was governor of the Bahama IHands. 

The Marquis du Qucfne, the new governor-general of Canada, was 
formerly captain of a man of war; he caufed a ftrong fort to be built on 
the forks of the Ohio, after difpolfelfmg the Britifh Ohio company, who 
had begun to fortify there; and he declared, “ he would have a French fort 
on each of the waters that empty themfelves into St. Lawrence and Milfif- 
lippibut he was now fuperfeded in his government by the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, who arrived about this time at Quebec with troops from Old 
France, under the command of Baron Diefkau. The Marquis du Quelne 
returned to Europe, and commanded a French fquadron in 1758, when 
he was defeated and taken prifoner by Admiral Ofborn, between cape de 
Gatt and Carthagena. The Marquis was in the Foudroyant, of 80 guns 
and 800 men; which was the fame Ihip that the Marquis de Galiffoniere 

commanded 


commanded when he engaged Admiral Byng off Minorca, on the 20th of 
May, 1756. Captain Gardiner then commanded the Ramillies, under 
Admiral Byng ; and he now commanded the Monmouth of 64 guns, to 
which fhip the Foudroyant ftruck after the death of the brave Captain 
Gardiner. The Marquis du Quefne was brought to London, and fent to 
refide at Northampton until the 21ft of October following, when he re¬ 
turned to France on his parole. 

A grand congrefs of commiffioners from the feveral colonies was opened 
in the council-hall at Albany, in the province of New York, on the 18th 
of June, 1754, when a plan was agreed upon for a general union of the 
colonies, and creating a common fund to defray all military expences. 
Thomas Pownal, Efq; brother to John Pownall, Efq; one of the fecreta- 
ries to the Board of T rade, and afterwards governor of the Maffachufets, 
was upon the fpot. This gentleman, by great induftry, and free accefs 
to the papers in the plantation board-office, had acquired great knowledge 
of American affairs. He therefore laid before the commiffioners at 
Albany a paper intitled “ Confiderations towards a general plan of mea- 
fures for the Englifh provinces; wherein he fhewed the plan of the 
French meafures in building a line of forts round the Englifh fettlements ; 
which was “ to cut the Englifh off from all communication of alliance 
or trade with the Indians ; to make a line of circumvallation to confine 
the Englifh fettlements within fuch bounds as the French were pleafed to 
let to the Englifh provinces ; to join Louifiana and Canada; to become 
inafters of the lakes, and make the whole continent one French kingdom.” 
This was fupported by extradls from French writers, particularly Henepin, 
La Hontan, and Charlevoix. He then obferved, that the whole back 
country, which the French divided into Canada and Louifiana, they 
called New France; the Englifh meafures therefore fhould be, “ to open 
themfelves a paifage to, and a communication with, the Indians ; to dif- 
join and keep feparate Louifiana and Canada ; and to throw off this yoke 
of forts which the French were laying on their necks.” The only way 
for the Englifh to do this was to become matters of the Indian countries, 
fo as to fecure themfelves and protedt the Indians. There appeared two 
ways of effecting this: either to difpute with force and arms every pafs 
and hold in the country with the French, and to fecure fuch with forts 
and garrifons ; or to become matters of the lakes, and acquire the domi¬ 
nion of that navigation. He confidered both thefe arguments; but as 
the Englifh had no military eftablifhments like the French, he declared 
his opinion as follows: “The meafure therefore moft reafonable and 
moft likely to fucceed is, to fet the fir ft ftep where we have already a footing. 
We have in the Indian country a fort, a garrifon, and a port: under the de¬ 
fence 
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Tcnce of thcfe the Englifh may build a fleet, that fhall firfl open a palfage 
and communication to the Indians; fecondly, that may eftablifli a trade of 
the mofl cafy management and the greateft profit; and, thirdly, that would 
divide and cut off Louifiana from Canada.” He then remarks, “ All that 
can be done at prefent is, under the defence of fort Ofwego, to fecure the 
dominion of the Lake Ontario ; and, in the mean while, to fecure by forts 
the pafles upon the frontiers of our own fettlements (diftinguifhing here 
the frontiers of the fettlements from the frontiers of the provinces) and 
thofe of our allies, to protect ourfelves and them. This being done, we 
fhould attempt and acquire, for it is in our power, the dominion of all 
the lakes, perhaps the lake Superior excepted. New Hampfhire, Mafla- 
chufets, and Rhode Ifland might be allotted to Lake Champlain; Connec¬ 
ticut, New York, and New Jerfey, to Lake Ontario; Pennfylvania, Mary¬ 
land, Virginia, and perhaps the Carolinas too, to the Lakes Erie and 
Illinois.” ^ 

This propofal of raifing a naval force upon Lake Ontario, being agree¬ 
able to their own previous fentiments, was approved by the commif- 
fioners, and afterwards adopted by the miniffry, and carried into execu¬ 
tion ; when the feveral Colonies (their plan of union, formed at this con- 
grefs, having mifearried) railed feparately fuch numbers of men as they 
thought themfelves able to maintain, viz. 


Virginia 

* 75 ° 

Maryland 

IOOO 

Pennfylvania 

I 5 °° 

New Jerfeys 

75 ° 

New York 

IOOO 

Mafiachufets Bay 

17 So 

Connecticut 

1500 

New Hampfhire 

500 

Rhode Ifland 

500 


In all 10250 


Although the union of the Colonies was a meafure recommended to 
them by the crown, yet when a plan for that purpofe was fo readily con¬ 
certed by the commiffioners, it feems that a jealoufy arofe, left fuch an 
union might in time render them formidable even to the mother-country. 
Their plan, therefore, which was to form a general council compofed of 
deputies from the aflemblies of all the Colonies, wherein fhould prefide 
a governor-general to be appointed by the crown, with a power in the 

council 
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council to lay and levy general taxes, and raife troops for the common 
defence, and to annoy the enemy, was not approved by the miniftry. 
But a new one was projected in England, wherein it was propofed, that 
the provincial governors appointed by the crown fhould be impowered to 
meet, and order fuch troops to be raifed, forts built, expeditions under¬ 
taken, and other expences incurred, as they fhould judge neceifary; for 
which they fhould draw on the treafury in England, which fhould be 
reimburfed by future taxes on the Colonies, to be raifed by a£t of parlia¬ 
ment. This the Colonies did not approve of; fo neither of them "were 
carried into execution. Had the firft been agreed to, probably no farther 
expence on the part of Britain would have been neceifary than what 
related to the fleet, as by land the Colonies united would have been 
much too ftrong for the French, when their fuccours from Europe were 
intercepted or prevented. 

The Colonies of Virginia and Carolina had fent no commilfioners to 
the congrefs at Albany; but the governors of thofe Colonies ftrongly 
recommended to their aflemblies to a£t with vigour and refolution, by 
granting proper fupplies and entering into a plan of union with all the 
other Colonies, for their mutual defence. Governor Dinwiddie, by a 
letter from Sir Thomas Robinfon, one of the fecretaries of Rate, was 
directed to provide a fufficient quantity of frefh provifions for the ufe of 
the troops under General Braddock; and the governor recommended to 
the favour of the affembly the poor men who fuffered at the Meadows 
with Colonel Wafhington, as they were dilabled in the fervice of their 
country. Governor Dobbs fent a melfage to the affembly of North Caro¬ 
lina, wherein he laid before them what he called “ The grand plan of 
France, to ruin and diftrefs all the Britifh Colonies on the continent.” 
He gave an enormous idea of the Bourbon family; and remarked, that 
the Gallic was worfe than Punic faith. He fummarily mentioned 
the encroachments of the French in Nova Scotia, at Crown Point, at 
Niagara, on the Ohio, and the Ouabache. “ Thefe, he faid, were all 
facts too notorious and recent to be denied, and muff naturally difeover 
the whole plan and fcheme laid by the French, to confine, conquer, and 
enflave all the Britifh Colonies; a fcheme grand in its extent, romantic 
in appearance, and even beyond the power of France to execute, provided 
the Colonies exerted their native force immediately, and repelled the 
French to their inhofpitable cold Colony of Canada, and confined them to 
the hot fands of Louifiana.” To which he added, “ That his Majefty 
in regard to his faithful Colonies, was only defirous that they fhould 
unite, and form a fociety among themfelves, to raife a proper and adequate 
quota or fund for their mutual fupport and defence, that the united force 
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of the Colonies might aCt together and have its due weight; and left it 
to the Colonies to confider of the moft equitable and proper method of 
railing the taxes which were necelfary for the fupport of his government, 
their own peace and fafety, and a reafonable fum from each of the Colo¬ 
nies, to be laid up as a fund to fupport and increafe their Indian allies, 
and to prevent all foreign invafions and encroachments.” 

The aflembly of Virginia granted 30,000/. Maryland 6,coo/, and 
North Carolina 8,cco/. toward the common caufe : the alfembly of Penn- 
fylvania alfo palfcd a bill for granting 25,000/.; but their governor, who 
is appointed by the Penns, proprietors of that province, and inltruded 
by them, refufed his alfent to it, unlefs the, would exempt the proprie¬ 
tary ellate from taxation towards that fum. This they thought unjull 
and unreafonable, as the proprietary eftate was to be defended as well as 
the ellates of the people. The grant, therefore, was rendered ineffectual; 
but the alfembly neverthelefs gave, out of money they could difpofe of, 
5,000/. to truftees, to be by them laid out for purchafmg frefh victuals, 
and fuch other nccelfaries as they fhould think expedient, for the ufe 
of the king’s troops: and 10,000/. more for the general fervice of the 
crown, and then adjourned. But the danger became fo alarming before 
the end of the next year, that the proprietors confented to contribute, 
and the alfembly granted 6o,ooo/. more, and eftablilhed a militia in the 
Colony. 

When General Braddock arrived in Virginia, he fen't exprelfes to the 
governors of the different provinces to meet him and hold a confultaticn 
on the bufinefs of the approaching campaign. This congrefs was opened 
on the 18th of April, 1755, at Alexandria in Virginia, where the general 
had alfembled his troops and fixed his head quarters. It was then deter¬ 
mined to carry on three expeditions to the northward ; one again!! the 
French forts at Niagara; another again!! their encroachments in Nova 
Scotia; and the third again!! Crown Point; while a fourth was carried 
on again!! the French forts upon the Ohio. 

1 

"When the conference broke up, General Braddock wrote to Sir Tho¬ 
mas Robinfon, that “ he would be lufficiently informed, by the minutes 
of the council, of the impoffibility of obtaining from many Colonies the 
"eftablilhing a general fund, agreeable to the inftruCtions of his Majefly, 
and the circular letters addrelfed to the feveral governors.” 

All the four operations were immediately began, for which thirteen 
thouiand regular troops and provincials were in readinefs, befjde the 

Indians 
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Indians of different tribes. General Braddock had pofitivc orders to pro¬ 
ceed immediately to Fort Du Quefne, at the forks of the Ohio and Mo- 
nongahela; and he accordingly proceeded towards that fort with his 
army, which confifted of the two regiments from Ireland, and the pro¬ 
vincials, amounting together to 2,200 men, with fome Indians. Innu¬ 
merable were the difficulties he had to furmount, in a country, rugged, 
pathlefs, and unknown, acrofs the Allegheny mountains, through un¬ 
frequented woods, and dangerous defiles. He advanced to the Meadows 
where Colonel "VVafhington was defeated the year before; and, on the 
8th of July, he encamped within ten miles of fort Du Quefne, with the 
main body of his troops, which confifted of about 1,400 men, including 
a detachment of failors, the troops of Virginia, and the independent 
companies of New York; for the general had left his heavy baggage in 
the Meadows, with a detachment of 800 men, under the command of 
Colonel Dunbar, who was to follow as faft as the nature of the fervice 
would admit. 

On the gth, the troops palled the Monongahela about noon, when 
they were about feven miles from the fort, and in paffing a defile, were 
fainted by a quick and heavy fire from an imperceptible enemy. The 
van guard fell back upon the main body, every thing was in confufion, 
the l'oldiers were ftruck with a panic, and could not be rallied by the ge¬ 
neral, who was mortally wounded in the attempt. The whole army fled, 
and left behind them all their artillery, baggage, and {lores. Sir Peter 
Halkett, colonel of the 44th regiment, was killed upon the fpot; as was 
the general’s fecretary, who was eldeft fon to Governor Shirley. Moft of 
the other officers were killed or wounded, and the whole lofs was com¬ 
puted to be about 200 killed, and 400 w r ounded. 

It is true, General Braddock was a brave regular foldier, and recom¬ 
mended to this command by the Duke of Cumberland, who was then 
captain-general of the army, and had this fervice very much at heart, as 
it was of the higheft importance to his Majefty’s American dominions, 
and to the honour of his troops employed in thofe parts. His royal 
highnefs took fuch a particular intereft in it, that he gave the general 
feveral audiences, when he entered into an explanation of every part of 
the fervice in which the general was to be employed : and, as a better 
rule for the execution of his Majefty’s inftru&ions, the general was ho¬ 
noured with the fentiments of his royal highnefs in writing, which were 
delivered to him by Colonel Napier, the adjutant-general, wherein his 
royal highnefs adviied the general, “ how careful he muft be to prevent 
a furprizej and that the moft ftrid: difeipline was always necefiary, but 
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more particularly fo in the fervice in which he was engaged : wherefore 
his royal highnefs recommended to him, that it fhould be condantly ob- 
ferved among the troops under his command, and to be particularly care¬ 
ful they were not thrown into a panic by the favages, whom the French 
would certainly employ to frighten them.” The bed; foldiers have felt 
ftrangc panics, and this was the cafe with thofe under the command of 
General Braddock, who is laid to have been audere in temper and fevere 
in difcipline. The Indians deferted him becaufe he'held them in contempt: 
and he defpifed the Provincials who (hewed their courage in preferring 
the regulars in the retreat. If a number of Indians had preceded the 
army, they would have feafonably difeovered the enemy’s ambufeade; 
and the Virginian rangers, indead of being made to ferve as regulars in 
the ranks with the Englilh troops, fhould have been employed as out- 
fcouts: but this dep, fo necedary to guard againd furprize, was too un¬ 
happily omitted. However, this unfortunate general behaved very 
gallantly, and deferved a much better fate. 

The drength of the enemy was not then certainly known; for, ac¬ 
cording to Indian accounts, they exceeded not 400, chiefly Indians. But 
by other accounts, it appears that the French, who were polled at Fort 
Du Quefne and on the Ohio, confided of fifteen hundred regular and fix 
hundred irregular troops, who had with them a confiderable number of 
Indians in their intered. The French general had very particular intelli¬ 
gence of General Braddock’s defign, of the number and condition of his 
forces, and the routs they were to take. He knew the Englilh had been 
fupplied with provifions, and were advancing toward the fort, which he 
had left with a fmall garrifon, and formed a camp about fix miles before 
it, where he threw up entrenchments in a maderly manner, having a 
thick wood on each fide, which extended along the route that the Englilh 
were to take. When General Braddock came within about three miles of 
their entrenchments, the French drew out of their lines, placing their 600 
irregulars in front and their 1500 regulars behind to fupport them. They 
alfo dationed a great number of Indians in the w r ood on each fide, who 
effectually concealed themfelves behind trees and bulhes. Had the am¬ 
bufeade been difeovered, the French, if necedary, might have retired 
within their lines; and from thence, if forced, under the cannon of Fort 
Du Quefne. 

It was thought that the fort might have been eafily taken, which 
would have given the Englilh pofleflion of a fine and large country, and 
opened a communication with the lakes, which was the intent of the 
expedition, as appears from the Duke of Cumberland’s indruCtions to 
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General Braddock. When that general fell, he was carried off the field 
by his officers, ihot through the arms and the lungs, of which he died the 
fourth day : but when the fecond party joined the routed divifion forty 
miles ffiort of the place of action, the terror diffufed itfelf: fo much 
through the whole army, that Colonel Dunbar retreated to Fort Cumber¬ 
land, where Governor Dinwiddie wrote to him, and propofed a fecond 
attempt on Fort Du Quefne. In confequence of this propofal, a council 
was held on the iff: of Auguft; the members of which were Colonel 
Dunbar, Lieutenant-colonel Gage, Governor Sharpe, Major Chapman, 
Major Sparkes, and Sir John St. Clair; when it was unanimously con¬ 
ceived that Mr. Dinwiddie’s fcheme was impra&icable. The panic hill 
continuing, Colonel Dunbar began his march the next day towards Phi¬ 
ladelphia with i6co men; leaving behind him the Virginia and Mary¬ 
land companies, and about 400 wounded men- 

Here it may be obferved, that the French kept poffeffion of Fort Du 
Quefne, and fecured the neighbouring Indians in their intereft, until the 
year 1758, when General Forbes, at the head of Colonel Montgomery’s 
regiment of Highlanders and fome provincial troops, amounting in the 
whole to 2500 men, marched in June from Philadelphia, and in Novem¬ 
ber came up to Fort Du Quefne, which he found burnt and abandoned 
by M. Delanarie, the governor, who efcaped with his garrifon down the 
river to their forts and Settlements upon the Miffiffippi. General Forbes 
immediately took poffeffion of the fort, which he now called Pittfburgh, 
in honour of Mr Pitt, who promoted the expedition, and to whom the ge¬ 
neral immediately wrote to congratulate him upon this important event.. 
The next day, a large detachment was fent to Braddock’s field, to bury the 
bones of their Slaughtered countrymen, many of whom were butchered in 
cold blood by the French and their Indians, who, to the eternal infamy of 
their country, had left them lying above ground ever fince. The general 
eftablifhed garrifons on the Ohio, at Fort Ligonier, Bedford, and all along 
the communication, whereby the Englifh were eftablifhed in the fineft: 
country of America, and the French had their chain of communication: 
between Canada and Louifiana deftroyed. 

As to the three expeditions agreed in the congrefsat Alexandria to be car¬ 
ried on in 1755, to the northward, againft the French at Niagara, Crown 
Point, and Nova Scotia, they were all. put into execution by Governor 
Shirley, upon whom the command of the Britifh forces in North America, 
devolved after the death of General Braddock. He fent orders to Colonel 
Dunbar to march his troops from Philadelphia to Albany, which was the. 
grand theatre of all the preparations for the northern expeditions. 
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The expedition againft Nova Scotia was firft put into execution, and 
the troops for that fervice were put under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel Monckton, who, on the 6th of June, took Fort Bcaufcjour in the 
bottom of the Bay of Fundi. This was the ftrongeft fortification in 
Acadia, and was new named Fort Cumberland. The redu&ion of this 
place was followed by that of the fmall fort at Bay Verte, and by another 
large fort at St. John’s river. The Indians fubmitted to the Engliih, 
who recovered the whole country with little lofs, and tranfported many 
Acadian families, commonly called the French Neutrals, to the other 
northern colonies, where they could no longer afiift the French as Britifh 
rebels. But the French were not quite extirpated from Nova Scotia until 
the redu&ion of Cape Breton in 1758, when the remainder of them were 
compelled to retire and take refuge in Canada, whereby their vacated 
lands, which had been well cultivated, and every other part of this valu¬ 
able province, were left totally for the pofTeffion of the Britifh colonifts. 

When Colonel Monckton had expelled the French from their forts in 
Nova Scotia, Captain Rous, who commanded the naval part of that ex¬ 
pedition, deftroyed all their fifhing huts and veffels upon the coaft of 
Newfoundland. 

The expedition againft Crown Point was committed to the care of 
Colonel Johnfon, to whom Governor Shirley gave a provincial commif- 
fion, whereby he was appointed major-general and commander in chief 
of the four thoufand provincial forces to be employed in that fervice. 

Fort Frederick at Crown Point was built by the French in 1731, on the 
fouth lide of the gut or river which connects Lake George, or Lake Sacra¬ 
ment, with Lake Champlain. It was in the province of New York, and 
little more than one hundred miles from Albany. The French built this 
fort with that at Niagara and Fort Du Quefne in confequence of their 
fcheme to poffefs all the pafles of the back countries and fecure them by 
firong garrifons. By means of Lake Champlain, Crown Point commu¬ 
nicates with Montreal, which is about ninety miles from it, and all the 
way is navigable except at the carrying place. This French advanced 
garrifon could eafily annoy all the upper parts of New York and New 
England, and prevent the fettlement of any lands north of Hudfon’s and 
Conne&icut rivers: therefore the redu&ion of it, with all the other little 
forts on the fouth lide of Lake Champlain, was very neceffary to carry on 
the grand operations for the expulfion of the French from Canada. 

The French were prepared againft fuch an attempt; and their troops, 
which landed at Quebec, were brought down to Crown Point, under the 
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command of the Baron de Diefkau, who intended to take Ofwego, hut 
was prevented by the enterprize againft Crown Point. 

General Johnfon encamped at the fouth end of Lake St. Sacrament, to 
which he gave the name of Lake George. The French general came down 
againft the F.nglifh camp at the head of 300 regulars, 800 Canadians, 
and 700 Indians. He defeated a detachment of 1,000 men under Colonel 
Williams, and then attacked General Johnfon in his camp, on the 8th of 
September, when he was repulfed, wounded, and taken prifoner, with 
the lofs of moft of his officers, and about 700 men killed. The Englifh. 
had about 130 men killed and 60 wounded ; but among the former was 
Colonel Tidcomb, and General Johnfon among the latter, who was ex¬ 
pected to have proceeded to Crown Point or to have difpoffiefFed the French 
from Ticonderago : but he contented himfelf with building a ftockaded 
fort near the lake, where he left a fmall garrifon of militia, to aflert the 
right of his Britannic Majefty to the circumjacent country, and returned 
with his troops to Albany. The French general was afterwards fent to 
England, where he was treated with the greateft honour and refpeCL 
General Johnfon became idolized in America, and honoured in England, 
where he was created a baronet by the king, and rewarded with a vote of 
5,000/. by the parliament. 

The Duke of Cumberland, who thought the reduction of Niagara of the 
utmoft importance, had recommended it to General Braddock to leave no¬ 
thing to chance in fuch an enterprize. It was agreed at Alexandria, that 
while General Braddock was to attack Fort Du Quefne with the Englifh 
regiments, and General Johnfon was to inveft Crown Point with the pro¬ 
vincial troops, General Shirley fnould proceed to Lake Ontario, for the 
prefervation of Fort Ofwego and the reduction of Fort Niagara, both on 
the fame lake, with his own and Pepperell’s regiments, and the regiment 
of New Jerfey, commanded by Colonel Schuyler; but the obftruCtions at¬ 
tending his preparations promifed no great advantages to the common caufe 
at his ftrft letting out. The paftage from Albany to Ofwego was then 
imperfectly known to any but a few officers who had been ftationed at 
the garrifon, and lb me Indian traders of Albany and ScheneCtada, who 
informed General Shirley of the difficulties he had to undergo. 

General Shirley, on the 8th of Auguft, arrived at Ofwego, upon the 
fouth edge of Lake Ontario. The fort was formerly garrifoned by 
twenty-live men; but the number was augmented to fifty, on the com- 
mercement of the prefent difputes : fifty more were ordered up in March, 
and Captain Bradftreet arrived there in May with two hundred, beiidcs 
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workmen to be employed in the naval operations, which were neceflary 

to be made upon the Lake. 

The trailfportation of provifions through this long trad of country 
from New York to the Lake Ontario, was fo much retarded, that it was 
impoflible to remove from Ofwego againft Niagara until the end of Sep¬ 
tember; and General Shirley, on the 18th of that month, held a council 
of war at his camp, where were prefent, befides his excellency, Colonel 
Schuyler, Lieutenant-colonel Ellifon, Lieutenant-colonel Mercer, Major 
Littlehales, Major Bradftreet, adjutant-general; with the captains Patten, 
Barford, and Broadly, who commanded the veflels on the Lake. The 
General reprefcnted the ftate of affairs to the council, and obferved from 
the whole, that as all intercourfe between the French at Frontenac and 
Niagara had been fufpended for fome time; and as they had lain hill at 
the former of thole places ever fince his arrival at Ofwego, it was probable 
their defign was, if the Englifh made an attempt againft Niagara, to 
make a defcent, in the mean time, againft Ofwego from Fort Frontenac, 
which was only 55 miles north of Ofwego; but Niagara was 150 miles 
to the weftward of it. The council agreed to proceed againft Niagara 
with fix hundred regulars and one hundred irregulars, who were to em¬ 
bark with a proper train, and leave feven hundred men to protect Ofwego 
till their return. But they foon altered their refolution; for at another 
council, held on the 26th, they were unanimoufly of opinion, that “ it 
was moft advifeable to defer making any attempt againft Niagara or Fron¬ 
tenac until the next year, when the general might feize the advantage of 
an early campaign, and not only take, but hold Niagara ; as alfo leave 
Ofwego lefs expofed to the enemy from Fort Frontenac: and that, in the 
mean time, the general fhould employ his whole ftrength in finifhing the 
forts, barracks, hofpital, and other works at Ofwego, as much as the 
feafon of the year would allow.” 

General Shirley immediately began to carry this advice into execution, 
and retired from Ofwego on the 27th of October, leaving feven hundred 
men in garrifon, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Mercer, with 
orders to defend the works projected for its defence. On the 4th of 
November, the general arrived at Albany, where he found Colonel Dun¬ 
bar with the 44th and 48th regiments. Fie then wrote circular letters 
to the feveral governors upon the continent, as far weftward as Virginia, 
fummoning them to meet him at Albany, to form a council of war, pur¬ 
suant to the royal inftrudions ; after which, he embarked for New York, 
and arrived there on the 2d of December. The council met on the 12th, 
to deliberate upon the plan for the operations of the fucceeding campaign, 
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and it was agreed to fecure the navigation of the Lake Ontario, to raife 
fix thoufand troops for the redu&ion of the French forts upon that Lake, 
and to fend ten thoufand againft Crown Point: but the council declared, 
that it would be itnpoffible to recover and fccure the juft rights of his 
Britannic Majefty without an additional number of regular forces, befide 
thole already upon that continent. 

Thus ended the military operations of the year 1755; a year always 
to be remembered in North America, where it opened with the faircft 
profpe&s to thcfe remote difperfions of the Britifh empire. Four armies 
were on foot to remove the encroachments of a perfidious enemy, and 
the coafts of the Britifh Colonies honoured with a fleet for their fecurity. 
The French began to be defpifed; and the Englifh only defired a procla-* 
mation of war, for the final deftrudtion of the whole country of New 
France. The Indians, from the ifthmus of Nova Scotia to the back of 
New York, were conciliated to the Britifh intereft ; and happy had it been, 
for the weftern colonies if the fame advantages had been obtained on their 
fide : but a difmal fcene was difclofed in thofe parts, by bands of rapa¬ 
cious and bloody foes, committing murders inftead of waging war. The 
Delawares began their incurfions, and -war was declared againft them 
in April, 1756, by the governor of Pennfylvania, who offered a reward 
for fcalps and prifoners. War was alfo declared againft them foon after 
in New jcrfey: but Sir William Johnfon prevailed on thefe Indians to- 
lay down their arms. 

t 

The plan of operations fettled at New York by Governor Shirley was- 
tranfmitted to Sir Thomas Robinfon, to be laid before his Majefty for the 
royal approbation : but a change was then made in the Britifh miniftry; 
a general war was beginning in Europe; and the Earl of Loudon was to> 
be fent over to command all the Britifh forces in North America. 
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SECTION III. 

Proceedings of the Britifh parliament to fupport the rights of the crown in 
America.—A revolution in the Britifh minifry , and in the general fyfiem 
of Europe , on account of the difputes in America.—The rife of the war in 
Germany.—The French take Minorca.—His Britannic Majefy declares 
war againfl France.—War declared by France againf Great Britain: Re¬ 
marks thereon.—The city of London, in their addrefs to the king, exprefs 
their fears for the danger of his pojfejfons in America. Inf ructions of the 
principal cities to their reprefentatives in parliament to'the fame effect .— 
Allies on both fides in the German war occafioned by that in America .— 
General remark on the war in North America, as conduced by all the 
generals commanding there until 1758, when Louijburg, Fort Frontenac, 
Gafpejfie, and Fort Du Quefne were taken. The importance of thefe 
acqu'ijitions.—In 1759, fome ifands in the Wef Indies taken from the 
French. Ticonderago, Crown Point , Niagara, and Quebec taken. The 
great conftquence and value of thefe poffeffions.—In 1760, Montreal 
fubmits and Rif igouchi defrayed.—In 1761, other conquefs are made by 
the Britifh forces in the Wef Indies. — In 1762, war declared between 
Great Britain and Spain, and on what account. The Havanna and 
Manilla reduced by the Britiflj arms. 

REAT BRITAIN was now apparently once more at the eve of a 
war with France; upon the happy iffue of which depended the very 
exiftence of the Britifh Colonies in North America, and the trade and 
navigation of the Britifh empire. The importance of the Britifh Colonies 
was juftly confidered, and the flrength of the Britifh nation properly 
exerted. His Britannic Majefty, on the 13th of November, 1755, in¬ 
formed his parliament, that “ fince their laft feflion, he had taken fuch 
meafures as might be moll conducive to the protection of his poflefi'ions 
in America, and to the regaining of fuch parts thereof as had been en¬ 
croached upon or invaded, in violation of the peace, and contrary to the 
faith of moft folemn treaties: That, for this purpofe, the maritime force 
of the kingdom had been got ready with the utmoft application and ex¬ 
pedition, and been principally employed ; fome land forces had been fent 
to North America; and all encouragement had been given to the feveral 
Colonies there, to exert themfelves in their own defence, and in the main¬ 
tenance of the rights and pofTeffions of Great Britain.” The Houfe of 
Lords, in their addrefs, thanked his majefty “ for his royal firmnefs, in 
not yielding to any terms of accommodation with France, that were not 
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reafonable and honourable ; and for exerting his royal care fo powerfully 
in the protection of his Colonies : They acknowledged his wifdom and 
goodnds, in increaling his naval armaments, and in augmenting his land 
forces; as alfo in generoufly giving encouragement to that great body of 
his brave and faithful fubjeCts, with which his American provinces hap¬ 
pily abounded, to exert their ftrength on that important occafion.” The 
commons followed the example of the Lords, and the king farther allured 
them, that “ he was determined to protect and maintain the valuable and 
undoubted rights and pofleflions of his crown.” 

A revolution in the miniftry was formed, when Henry Fox, E!q; was 
appointed one ot the principal fecretaries of hate, and William Pitt, Efq; 
was removed from his office of receiver and paymafler-general of all his 
Majefty’s forces. The parliament granted 7,229,117/. for the fervice of 
the year 175b; out of which fum there were 81,178/. for a regiment of 
foot to be railed in North America; 79,915/. for fix regiments of foot 
from Ireland, to ferve in North America and the Eaft Indies; and 115,000/. 
to the provinces of New England, New York, and the Jerfeys, as a re¬ 
ward for their paft fervices; as alfo 55,032 /. for fupporting the colony of 
Nova Scotia, and 3557/. for Georgia. The nation was for open war, 
raid the parliament for vigorous meafures : but if war was declared again!! 

France, it was forefeen that her arms would be turned again!! Hanover; 
therefore a party was formed again!! all continental connexions, and for 
confining the war to the natural firength and intereft of the nation, fo as 
to be profecuted only by fea and in America. 

A revolution happened throughout the whole fyflem of Europe, as well 
as in the Britiffi miniftry. From 1748 until 1755 all Europe was in a 
Hate of tranquillity ; but then the diftrufts which crept into the difeuffions 
of the French and Englifti, concerning their pofleflions in America, fore¬ 
told an approaching ftorm. The King of Pruffia, on the 26th of January, 

1756, concluded a convention of neutrality, or treaty of alliance, with 
his uncle, the King of Great Britain, whereby it was declared, that 
“ their Majefties having naturally confidered, that the differences which 
had lately arifen in America might eafily extend much farther, and even 
reach Europe; therefore the ftipulations of this treaty tended to preferve 
the peace of Europe in general, and that of Germany in particular.” 

This occafioned a counter-convention of neutrality, or treaty of alliance, 
between the "Courts of Vienna and Verfailles, which was concluded on the 
1 ft of May, 1756, and the extenfive preamble indicated, that it was done 
“ with.a view to hinder the flames of war that might be kindled by the 
differences between England and France about the limits of their refpedtive 
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pofleflions in America from fpreading, and difturbing the harmony and 
good underftanding which then happily fubfifted between their Majefties.” 

The feeds of a general war were Town, in which all parties and interefts 
feemed afterward blended; becaufe this war arofe from caufes which ori¬ 
ginally had not the lead; connexion; thofe caufes being the uncertain 
limits of the Britifh and French territories in America, and the continual 
claims of the houfes of Auftria and Brandenbourg on the dutchy of Silefia. 

The French miniftry pretended, they were defirous to have the difeuf- 
fions relating to America determined by an equitable and folid accommo¬ 
dation. But the Britifh miniftry proved, that France wanted to draw a 
veil over the hoftilities which fhe had committed in America, both in Nova 
Scotia and on the Ohio, as alfo on the territories of Virginia. 

The French minifters, at the feveral courts of Europe, fpoke publickly 
of invading Great Britain or Ireland; and his Britannic Majefly, on the 
23d of March, 1756, fent a meflage to both houfes of parliament, to 
inform them, that he had received repeated advices to that purpofe, as 
alfo that “ he had taken proper meafures for putting his kingdom in a 
pofture of defence againft lo unjuft: and defperate an enterprize, projected 
in revenge for thofe juft: and neceflary meafures which had been taken for 
maintaining his rights and pofleflions in North America.” Both houfes 
prefented very loyal addrefles to the throne; and the lords declared, that 
“ they looked with the utmoft indignation upon fo unjuft: and daring an 
attempt as that of invading his Majefty’s kingdoms, in revenge for the 
generous and fteady condud he had held in maintaining the juft: rights 
and pofleflions of his crown and fubjeds in North America, againft the 
unprovoked aggreflions and hoftilities originally commenced on the part 
of France; and they intreated his Majefly not to be diverted from it by 
any appearances whatfoever.” 

The addrefs of the Houfe of Commons was much in the fame terms; 
and other addrefles flowed in from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The magiftracy of London exprefled “ their abhorrence of fo unjuft and 
defperate an enterprize, projeded in revenge for his Majefty’s royal and 
gracious protedion of the trade and commerce of his people, and the 
neceflary defence of the undoubted rights and pofleflions of his crown.” 
And the merchants of London declared, “ they could not omit their moll 
unfeigned acknowledgments for his Majefty’s conftant attention to pre- 
ferve the Britifh rights and pofleflions in America, and the properties of 
their fellow-fubjcds there, with which the commerce and profperity of 
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thefe kingdoms were fo eflentially conneded.” The merchants of Briftol 
“ prefented their juft tribute of thanks for the vigorous meafures taken 
by his Majefty in defence of his American Colonies, fo eflfential to the 
profperity of the trade of Great Britain.” The magiftracy of Edinburgh 
<c teftified their abhorrence of the intentions of the court of France to 
make an invafion upon Great Britain or Ireland ; an enterprize formed in 
defpair and rage, on account of his Majefty’s having refented the encroach¬ 
ments, depredations, and murders committed by the French in North 
America.” The magiftracy of Dublin declared, “ they could not, with¬ 
out the utmoft indignation, hear of the defigns of an ambitious and per¬ 
fidious power to difturb their tranquillity, and that in revenge for his 
Majefty’s fteady and uniform attention to the rights of his crown and the 
polfeffions of his fubjeds in North America.” 

The French were afraid to invade Great Britain; but they equipped a 
fleet at Toulon for the invafion of Minorca : Admiral Byng was fent with 
a fquadron to the relief of that ifland, and he engaged the French admiral, 
Galifloniere, without relieving the place ; fo that Marflial Richlieu took 
Fort St. Philip, and got pofleflion of all the ifland. 

As all pacific meafures were at an end, his Britannic Majefty declared 
war againft France on the 17th of May, 1756, and thereby alleged, that 
“ the unwarrantable proceedings of the French in the Weft Indies and 
North America, fince the conclufion of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
the ufurpations and encroachments made by them upon his territories, and 
the fettlements of his fubjeds in thofc parts, particularly in his province 
of Nova Scotia, had been fo notorious and fo frequent, that they could 
not but be looked upon as a fufficient evidence of a formed defign and 
refolution in that court, to purfue invariably fuch meafures as lhould mod 
effectually promote their ambitious views, without any regard to the mod 
folemn treaties and engagements. That his Majefty had not been want¬ 
ing, on his part, to make from time to time the moft ferious reprefentations 
to the French King, upon thefe repeated ads of violence, and to endea¬ 
vour to obtain redrefs and fatisfadion for the injuries done to his fubjeds, 
and to prevent the like caufes of complaint for the future: but though 
frequent aflurances had been given, that every thing lhould be fettled 
agreeable to the treaties fubfifting between the two crowns, and particu¬ 
larly that the evacuation of the four neutral iflands in the Weft Indies 
lhould be efreded, the execution of thefe aflurances, and of the treaties on 
which they were founded, had been evaded under the moft frivolous pre¬ 
tences ; and the unjuftifiable pradices of the French governors, and of 
the officers ading under their authority, were ftill carried on, till, in 
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April, 1754, they broke out in open ads of hoftility, when in time of 
profound peace, without any declaration of war, and without any pre¬ 
vious notice given or application made, a body of French forces, under 
the command of an officer bearing the French King’s commiffion, attacked 
in a hoftile manner, and pofiefled themfelves of the Englilh fort on the 
Ohio in North America. But notwithftanding this ad of hoflility, which 
could not but be looked upon as a commencement of war, yet, from his 
earneft defire of peace, and in hopes the court of France would difavow 
this violence and injuftice, his Majefty contented himfelf with fending 
fuch a force to America as was indifpenfably neceftary for the immediate 
defence and protedion of his fubjeds againft frefh attacks and infults. 
That, in the mean time, great naval armaments were preparing in the 
ports of France, and a confiderable body of French troops embarked for 
North America; and though the French ambaflador was fent back to 
England with l'pecious profeffions of a defire to accommodate thefe dif¬ 
ferences, yet it appeared, that their real defign was only to gain time 
for the palfage of thofe troops to America, wdiich they hoped would fecure 
the fuperiority of the French forces in thofe parts, and enable them to 
carry their ambitious and oppreffive projeds into execution. That his 
Majefty, in thefe circumftances, could not but think it incumbent upon 
him to endeavour to prevent the fuccefs of lb dangerous a defign, and to 
oppofe the landing of the French troops in America; and in confequence 
of the juft and neceftary meafures he had taken for that purpofe, the 
French ambalfador was immediately recalled from his court, the fortifica¬ 
tions at Dunkirk were enlarged, and his kingdoms were threatened with 
an invafion : therefore his Majefty could no longer forbear giving orders 
for the l'eizing at fea the fhips of the French King and his fubjeds, with¬ 
out proceeding to the confifcation of them. But it being evident, by the 
hoftile invafion adually made by the French King, of Minorca, that it 
was the determined refolution of that court to hearken to no terms of 
peace, but to carry on the war, which had been long begun on their part, 
with the utmoft violence, his Majefty could no longer remain within 
.thofe bounds which he had hitherto obferved; therefore he declared war 
againft the French King, who had fo unjuftly begun it, relying on the 
help of Almighty God in his juft undertaking, and being allured of the 
hearty concurrence and alhftance of his fubjeds in fupport of fo good a 
caufe.” 

The French King alfo made a formal declaration of war againft the 
King of Great Britain on the 9th of June following; in which he con¬ 
cealed and evaded all the hoftilities committed by his fubjeds in North 
America. 
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Had there been no claims left undetermined at Aix-la-Chapelle; had 
the peacemakers there on the part of Great Britain infilled upon the 
evacuation of Crown Point, ot the encroachments and lortreifes on the 
Ohio, and in Nova Scotia or Acadia, there would have been no pretence 
left for this French aftergame. If this was an overfight, the tune was 
now come to rectify the miftakes of former minifters, and to reilore the 
honour and welfare of Great Britain and her Colonies. 

The city of London, on the eoth of Auguft, prefented an addrefs to 
the King, wherein they fignified their fears that the iofs of Minorca 
would be an indelible reproach on the honour of the Britifh nation : “ Nor 
could they help exprelfing their apprehenfions for the great danger of his 
Majelly’s poffieffions in America, by the mifmanagements and delays 
which had attended the defence of thofe invaluable Colonies, the objeCt 
of the prefent war, and the principal fource of the wealth and fcrength 
of thefe kingdoms.” His Majefty anfwered, that “ the events of war 
were uncertain ; but nothing fhould be wanting on his part toward carry¬ 
ing it on with vigour, in order to a fife and honourable peace, and for 
recovering and fecuring the polfeffions and rights of his crown.” 

The citizens of London alfo prefented inftruCtions to their reprefenta- 
tives in parliament, wherein they particularly mentioned, that “ as the 
cruelties fuffered by their fellow-fubje&s in North America had long called 
for redrefs, whillf the mifmanagement in the attempts for their fupport, 
and the untimely and unequal fuccours fent to their relief, had only lerved 
to render the Britifh name contemptible; they therefore required them 
to ufe their utmoft endeavours for detecting all thofe who, by treachery 
or mifconduct, had contributed to thofe great diftreffcs.” 

This example was followed by the molt refpedtable parts of the 
kingdom. 

About this time the war alfo broke out in Germany, wherein the 
Auftrians, Ruffians, French, Swedes, Saxons, and Imperialifts were 
confederate againft the King of Pruffia, who was affifted by Great Bri¬ 
tain in fo formidable a manner, under the adminiftration of Mr. Pitt, 
that it was at laft afferted, “ America was conquered in Germany.” 

The Britifh parliament granted large fupplies for the protection of the 
American Colonies, which were preferved, fecured, and augmented. The 
French were at firft fuccefsful in thofe parts; but the Englifh were finally 
•crowned with unexampled fuccefs; which made it remarked, that “ the 
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rafhnefs of Braddock, the inexperience of Shirley, the inactivity of Lou¬ 
don, and the ill fuccefs of Abercromhy, feera only to have been fo many 
neceflary means of producing that unanimity in our Colonies, that fpirit. 
in our troops, and that Ready perfeverance in our miniRers, as recovered 
from the enemy all his ufurpations.” 

On the 26th of July, 1758, Louifburg was taken by Admiral Bofcawen* 
in conjunction with the Generals Amhcrit and Wolfe ; on which occafion, 
four of the enemies’ capital fhips were burnt, one capital Ihip with two 
frigates taken, and four frigates funk. This important fortrefs, the key 
of North America, was delivered up with 5637 French troops, befides 
the inhabitants on both the Iflands of Cape Breton and St. John’s.. 

On the 27th of Auguft following, Fort Frontenac was taken, and nine 
armed French Hoops deftroyed by 3000 provincial troops, under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel BradRreet; whereby the navigation of the Lake Ontario 
was recovered, and the French commerce with the River St. Lawrence 
cut off. 

In September, Gafpeflie was taken by a few fhips under the command 
of Sir Charles Hardy, whereby all Nova Scotia was reduced. 

On the 25th of November, Fort Du Quefne, on the Ohio, was taken 
by General Forbes, after a very dangerous and laborious march. This 
acquifition compenfated for the defeat of General Braddock, and obtained 
the command of a great traCt of rich country, which the Englifh claimed 
« as their right. 

The year 1759 was Rill more glorious for the BritiRi arms in America; 
for in May, the Iflands of Guadaloupe, Defeada, and Marie-galante, in the 
WeR Indies, were taken by Commodore Moore and General Barrington. 

On the 24th of July following, Ticonderago was abandoned by the 
French, at the approach of General AmherR, who took pofleflion of it as 
he alfo did of Crown Point on the 4th of AuguR, the reduction of which 
had been long wifhed for with much anxiety, as it was an object of great 
jealoufy to the Britifh Colonies, from its Rtuation at the back of Albany. 

About the fame time, Niagara furrendered to the forces under the com¬ 
mand of Sir William Johnfon, which was a confiderable acquifition, as 
this fort commanded the communication between the great Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. 
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The expedition againft Quebec fucceeded under the command of Admi¬ 
ral Saunders and General Wolfe, who got up the River St. Lawrence 
at the end of June, aud on the 13th of September was fought the famous 
.battle of Quebec, wherein General Wolfe loft his life, after acquiring the 
victory over the Marquis de Montcalm, who alfo periftied in the field. 
In four days after, the city of Quebec, the metropolis of the French 
American dominions, furrendered to General Townlhend; whereby a 
paffage was opened for the reduction of all Canada. 

However, in April 1760, an army of ten thoufand French regulars 
and Canadians, under the command of General De Levis, marched up to 
Quebec, to retake it. General Murray commanded the garrifon, and 
ventured with 3,000 men to march out of the town, and give the French 
battle at Sallerie, where he was defeated; but effected his retreat to the 
town, which was befieged and gallantly defended, until the arrival of 
Lord Colville with a fquadron of Britilh fhips on the 16th of May, when 
the French were obliged to raife the fiege, and leave the Britilh nation 
thus eftablilhed in this important conqueft. 


On the 8th of September following, the town of Montreal fubmitted 
to Sir Jeffery Amherft and General - Murray, to whom the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil delivered up himfelf and his garrifon, to be tranfported to 
Old France; whereby the Englilh got poffeflion of New France. 


Captain Byron alfo, with five men of war, failed from Louifburg to 
Riftigouchy, in the bottom of the Bay of Chaleurs, where he found a 
French frigate, two large ftorelhips, and nineteen fail of fmaller veffels; 
all which, together with two batteries and two hundred houfes, he de- 
ftroyed, and totally ruined the fettlement. 

In 1761, Dominica was taken from the French by Lord Rollo; as was 
Martinico, in 1762, by General Monckton, who alfo reduced the neutral 
illands and the Grenades. 

His Majefty King George III. was now upon the Britilh throne,, to 
which he fucceeded on the demife of his grandfather, King George II. 
who died the 25th of October, 1760, in the 77th year of his age and 
the 34th of his reign. Charles III. was at this time on the throne of 
Spain, to which he fucceeded on the death of his brother-in-law, Ferdi¬ 
nand VI. on the icth of Auguft, 1759. The family-compadt of the 
Houfe of Bourbon was concluded the 15th of Auguft, 1761, as a family 
convention between the crowns of France and Spain, to unite all the 
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branches of the Houfe of Bourbon in the moft ambitious and dangerous 
defigns againft the commerce and independency of the reft of Europe, 
and particularly of the dominions belonging to his Britannic Majefty, 
who therefore declared war againft Spain on the 4th of January, 1 7 °j* 
which was anfwered by the King of Spain on the 18th. But the pride 
of Spain was foon humbled by the reduftion of the Havanna by Sir 
George Pocock and the Earl of Albemarle, on the 13th of Auguft, 1762; 
which glorious acquifition was fucceeded by the reduction of Manilla by 
Admiral Cornifh and General Draper, on the 6th of October following. 
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SECTION IV. 

The preliminary articles of peace between Great Britain , France., and Spain , 
figned at Fontainbleau.—Declaration of his Britannic Majcfy from the 
throne upon that occafion. The definitive treaty figned at Paris the io th 
of February , 1763 ; the principal articles thereof relative to America , 
and the acquifitions thereby ceded and confirmed to the Britijh govern¬ 
ment.—The royal proclamation concerning the new governments of Que¬ 
bec, Eafi Florida , Weft Florida , and Grenada; with the territories 
annexed to the governments of Newfoundland , Nova Scotia , and Geor¬ 
gia. His Majefiy’s directions for the new governments , and his refiric- 
tions to the governors relative to the Indians. The governors appointed 
to the new efiablifljed colonies. Notice from the Lords for Trade and 
Plantations for the grants of lands in Eafi and Wcfi Florida. — St. 
Augufiine and Penfacola delivered up by the Spaniards , <£’C. 

A '| v H E preliminary articles of peace between the Kings of Great Bri- 
A tain, France, ancl Spain, were figned at Fontainbleau the 3d of 
November, 1762 ; and, on the 25th, his Britannic Majedy declared from 
the throne, “ That he had purfued this extenfive war in the mod; vigo¬ 
rous manner, in hopes of obtaining an honourable peace; and that by 
the preliminary articles it would appear, there was not only an immenfe 
territory added to the empire of Great Britain, but a folid foundation was 
laid for the increafe of trade and commerce; and that the utmod care had 
been taken to remove all occafions of future difputes between his fubje£ts 
and thofe of France and Spain.” 

The King laid the preliminaries before both houfes of parliament, 
where they were oppofed by the antiminiderial party formed againft the 
Earl of Bute; but they were approved of by a majority. The peace was 
founded on thofe preliminaries, and the definitive treaty was concluded 
at Paris, on the 10th of February, 1763, without any material alteration. 

It confided of twenty-feven articles, the principal of which, relating to 
America, were as follows: 

IV. Flis mod; Chridian Majedy renounces all pretenfions which he has 
heretofore formed, or might form to Nova Scotia, or Acadia, in all its 
parts; and guaranties the whole of it, with all its dependencies, to 
the King of Great Britain. Moreover, his Mod Chridian Majedy cedes, 
and guaranties to his faid Britannic Majedy, in full right, Canada, with.. 
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all its dependencies; as well as the ifland of Cape Breton, and all the 
other iflands and coafts in the gulph and river of St. Lawrence ; and in 
general every thing that depends on the faid countries, lands, lllands, and 
coafts, with the Sovereignty, property, poffeffion, and all rights acquired 
by treaty or otherwise, which the mod Ghriftian King, and the crown of 
France, have had, till now, over the faid countries, iflands, lands, places, 
coafts, and their inhabitants; fo that the mod Chriftian King cedes and 
makes over the whole to the laid King, and to the crown of Gieat Britain, 
and that in the mod ample manner and form, without reftridion, and 
without any liberty to depart from the faid celfion and guaranty, under 
any pretence, or to difturb Great Britain in the pofleflion above mentioned. 
His Britannic Majcfty, on his fide, agrees to grant the liberty of the 
Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada: He will consequently 
give the mod effectual orders, that his new Roman Catholic fubjeds may 
profefs the worlhip of their religion, according to the rites of the 
Romifli church, as far as the laws of Great Britain permit. 

V. The fubjeds of France fhall have the liberty of fifhing and drying 
on a part of the coafts of the ifland of Newfoundland, fuch as is fpecified 
in the 13th article of the treaty of Utrecht; which article is renewed and 
confirmed by the prefent treaty, (except what relates to the ifland of Cape 
Breton as well as to the other iflands and coafts in the mouth and in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence) and his Britannic Majefty confents to leave to 
the fubjeds of the mod Chriftian King, the liberty of fifhing in the gulph 
of St. Lawrence, on condition that the fubjeds of France do not exercife 
the faid fifhery, but at the diftance of three leagues from all the coafts 
Belonging to Great Britain, as well thofe of the continent, as thofe of 
the iflands fituated in the faid gulph of St. Lawrence. And as to what 
relates to the fifhery on the coaft of the ifland of Cape Breton out of the 
faid gulph, the fubjeds of the moft Chriftian King (hall not be permitted 
to exercife the faid fifhery, but at the diftance of fifteen leagues from the 
coafts of the ifland of Cape Breton ; and the fifhery on the coafts of Nova 
Scotia or Acadia, and every where elfe out of the fai<?i gulph, fhall remain 
on the foot of former treaties. 

VI. The King of Great Britain cedes the iflands of St. Pierre and Mi¬ 
quelon, in full right, to his moft Chriftian Majefty, to ferve as a fhelter 
to the French fifhermen; and his faid moft Chriftian Majefty engages not 
to fortify the faid iflands, to ered no buildings upon them, but Merely 
for the convenience of the fifhery, and to keep upon them a guard of 50 
men only for the police. 
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VII. In order to re-eftablifh peace on folid and durable foundations, and 
to remove for ever all fubjedt of difpute with regard to the limits of the 
Britifh and French territories on the continent of America, it is agreed, 
that for the future, the confines between the dominions of his Britannic 
Majefty, and thofe of his moil Chriftian Majefty in that part of the world, 
fhall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle of the river 
Miffiffippi, from its fource to the river Iberville, and from thence, by a 
line drawn along the middle of this river, and the Lake Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain, to the fea; and for this purpole, the mod Chriftian King 
cedes, in full right, and guaranties to his Britannic Majefty, the river 
and port of the Mobile, and every thing which he poflefles, or ought to 
poftefs, on the left fide of the river Miffiffippi, except the town of New 
Orleans, and the ifland on which it is fituated, which fhall remain to 
France; provided that the navigation of the Miffiffippi river fhall be 
equally free, as well to the fubjedts of Great Britain, as to thofe of France, 
in its whole breadth and length, from its fource to the fea, and exprefsly 
that part which is between the faid ifland of New Orleans, and the right 
bank of that river, as well as the paflages both in and out of its mouth.. 
It is further ftipulated, that the veflels belonging to the fubjedts of either 
nation, fhall not be flopped, vifited, or fubjedted to the payment of any 
duty whatfoever. 

VIII. The King- of Great Britain fhall reftore to France the iflands of 
Guadaloupe, of Marie-Galante, of Defiderade, of Martinico, and of 
Belleifle. 

IX. The moll Chriftian King cedes and guaranties to his Britannic 
Majefty, in full right, the iflands of Grenada, and of the Grenadines : 
And the partition of the iflands, called Neutral, is agreed and fixed, fo 
that thofe of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, fhall remain in full- 
right to Great Britain; and that that of St. Lucia fhall be delivered 
to France, to enjoy the fame likewife in full right. 

X. Plis Britannic Majefty fhall reftore to France the ifland of Goree in 
the condition it was in when conquered : And his moll Chriftian Majefty 
cedes in full right, and guaranties to the King of Great Britain the river 
Senegal, with the forts and factories of St. Lewis, Podor, and Gaiam; 
and with all the rights and dependencies of the faid river Senegal. 

By the twelfth article, Minorca was to be reftored to his Britannic 
Majefty ; and by the thirteenth, Dunkirk was to be put into the ftate 
fixed by former treaties. , 
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The fubfequent articles relate chiefly to the difputes between Great 
Britain and Spain; particularly to the cutting of Logwood in the Bay of 
Honduras, which, by the feventeenth article, was allowed to the fubjeds 
of his Britannic Majefty; and, by the eighteenth, his Catholic Majefty 
defilled from all pretenfions to the right of fifhing in the neighbourhood 
of Newfoundland. By the nineteenth, the Havanna was reftored to 
Spain; in confequence of which, by the twentieth, “ his Catholic Ma¬ 
jefty ceded and guarantied, in full right, to his Britannic Majefty, Flo¬ 
rida, with Fort St. Auguftin, and the bay of Penfacola, as well as all 
that Spain poffefied on the continent of North America to the eaft, or 
to the fouth-eaft of the river Mifliflippi, and in general every thing that 
depended on the faid countries and lands, with the fovereignty, property, 
pofiefiion, and all rights acquired by treaties or otherwife, which the 
Catholic King and the crown of Spain had till then over the faid coun¬ 
tries, lands, places, and their inhabitants.” So that the Catholic King 
ceded and made over the whole to the faid King, and to the crown of 
Great Britain, and that in the moft ample manner and form. 


Thus Great Britain acquired a totality of empire in North America, 
extending from Hudfon’s Bay to the mouths of the Mifliftippi. 


His Majefty, in his fpeech to both houfes of parliament, on the 15th 
of November, 1763, informed them, that “ the re-eftablifhment of the 
public tranquillity, upon terms ot honour and advantage to his kingdoms, 
was the firft object of his reign: that this falutary meafure had received the 
approbation of his parliament, and had fince been happily completed and 
carried into execution by the definitive treaty.” His Majefty then de¬ 
clared as follows : u Our principal care ought now to be employed to 
improve the valuable acquifitions which we "have made, and to cultivate 
the arts of peace in luch a manner, as may moft effectually contribute to 
extend the commerce and to augment the happinefs of thefe kingdoms.” 
The houfe of lords, in their addrefs, declared, that “ they were deeply 
fenfible of his Majefty’s paternal care and attention for the'improvement 
of his conquefts and the extenfion of the commerce of his fubjeds, in 
which the public welfare was fo materially concerned.” The commons, 
in their addrefs, “ begged leave to congratulate his Majefty on the com¬ 
pletion of that great and falutary meafure, the re-eftabliihment of the 
public tranquillity upon terms fo honourable to his crown and fo advan¬ 
tageous to his people.” 


The King alfo publirtied a proclamation, which was dated the 7th of 
October, to the following effect: “ That whereas he had taken into his 
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royal confideration the extenfive and valuable tra&s in America, fecured 
to his crown by the late definitive treaty of peace; and being defirous that 
all his fubjedts might avail themfelves of the great benefits and advantages 
which mull accrue therefrom to their commerce, manufactures, and navi¬ 
gation ; he had thought fit, with the advice of his privy-council, to iflue 
this proclamation, thereby to declare to all his fubjeCts, that he had 
granted letters patent, to ereCt within the countries and ifiands ceded and 
confirmed to him by the faid treaty, four diftinct and feparate govern¬ 
ments, ftiled and called by the names of Quebec, Eaft Florida, Weft 
Florida, and Grenada ; limited and bounded as follows : 

“ Firft, the government of Quebec, bounded on the Labrador coaft by 
the river St. John, and from thence, by a line drawn from the head of 
that river, through the Lake St. John to the fouth end of the Lake Nipif- 
fim ; from whence the faid line, crofting the river St. Lawrence and Lake 
Champlain in forty-five degrees of north latitude, pafles along the high 
lands which divide the rivers that empty themfelves into the faid river 
St. Lawrence, from thofe which fall into the fea; and alfo along the 
north coaft of the Baye des Chaleurs, and the coaft of the gulph of St. 
Lawrence to Cape Rollers; and from thence, crofting the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence, by the weft end of the ifland of Anticofti, terminates 
at the aforefaid river of St. John. 

“ Secondly, the government of Eaft Florida, bounded to the weftward 
by the gulph of Mexico and the Apalachicola river; to the northward by a 
line drawn from that part of the faid river where the Catahouchee and 
Flint rivers meet, to the fource of St. Mary’s river, and by the courfe of 
the faid river to the Atlantic ocean; and to the eaftward and fouthward, 
by the Atlantic ocean and the gulph of Florida, including all iflands 
within fix leagues of the fea coaft. 

“ Thirdly, the government of Weft Florida, bounded to the fouthward 
by the gulph of Mexico, including all iflands within fix leagues of the 
coaft from the river Apalachicola to Lake Pontchartrain ; to the weftward 
by the faid Lake, the Lake Maurepas, and the river Mifliflippi; to the 
northward by a line drawn due eaft from that part of the river Mifliflippi 
which lies in thirty-one degrees north latitude, to the river Apalachicola 
nr Catahouchee; and to the eaftward by the faid river. 

“ Fourthly, the government of Grenada, comprehending the ifland 
of that name, together with the Grenadines, and the iflands of Dominica, 
St* Vincent, and Tobago. 


‘ And 
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n A nrl m flip end that the open and free fifliery of his fubjefts might 
be extended" t^and carried on Spon the coaft of Labrador and the adja¬ 
cent iflLds, his Majefty thought fit to put all that coaft from the river 
St John’s to Hudfon’s Streights, together with the iflands of Anticofti 
and Madelaine, and all other {mailer iflands upon the find coaft, under 
the care and inl'peaion of his governor of Newfoundland. 


“ His Majcfty alfo thought fit to annex the iflands of St. John’s and 
Cape Breton, or Ille Royal, with the leffer iflands adjacent thereto, to his 
government of Nova Scotia. 


« He alfo annexed to his province of Georgia all the lands lying be¬ 
tween the rivers Altamaha and St. Mary’s.” 


His Majefty exprefied his paternal care for the fecurity of the liberties 
and properties of his fubjeCts who fhould become inhabitants of thole 
colonies; for which purpofe governments were to be conftituted, as in the 
other colonies, of governors, councils, and reprefentatives of the people, 
with power to make and ordain laws, under fuch reftriCtions as were ufed 
in other colonies j as alfo for the governors and councils to conftitute 
courts of judicature, and agree with the inhabitants for the purchafe of 
lands, and the improvement and fettlement of the Colonies. His Majefty 
alfo teftified his royal fenfe and approbation of the conduct and bravery of 
the officers and foldiers of his armies, and of his defire to reward the 
fame, by granting them lands in North America; as likewife to fuch re¬ 
duced officers of his navy as had ferved at the reduction of Louifburg and 
Quebec. After which, his Majefty declared as follows; 


“ And whereas it is juft and reafonable, and eflential to our intereft and 
the fecurity of our Colonies, that the feveral nations or tribes of Indians, 
with whom we are conne&cd, and who live under our protection, fhould 
not be molefted or difturbed in the poffeffion of fuch parts of our domi¬ 
nions and territories as, not having been ceded to or purchafed by us, are 
referved to them or any of them, as their hunting-grounds ; we do there¬ 
fore, by the advice of our privy-council, declare it to be our royal will 
and pleafure, that no governor, or commander in chief, in any of our 
colonies of Quebec, Eaft Florida, or Weft Florida, do prefume, upon 
any pretence whatfoever, to grant warrants of furvey, or pafs any patents 
for lands beyond the bounds of their refpe&ive governments, as deferibed 
in their commiffions; as alfo that no governor or commander in chief, in 
any of our other colonies or plantations in America, do prefume, for the 
prel’ent, and until our further pleafure be known, to grant warrants of 
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furvey, or pafs patents for any lands beyond the heads or fources of any 
of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic ocean; or upon any lands what¬ 
ever, which not having been ceded to or purchafed by us as aforefaid, 
are referved to the faid Indians, or any of them. And we do further 
declare it to be our royal will and pleafure, for the prefent as aforefaid, to 
referve under our fovereignty, protection, and dominion, for the ufe of 
the faid Indians, all the lands and territories not included within the limits 
of our faid three new governments, or within the limits of the territory 
granted to the Hudfon’s Bay company; as alfo the lands and territories 
lying to the w r eft ward of the fources of the rivers which fall into the fea 
from the weft and north-weft as aforefaid: And we do hereby ftriCtly 
forbid, on pain of our difpleafure, all our loving fubjeCts from making 
any purchafes or fettlements whatever, or taking pofteffion of any of the 
lands above referved, without our efpecial leave and licence for that pur- 
pofe firft obtained. And we do further ftriCtly enjoin and require all 
perfons whatever, who have either wilfully or inadvertently feated them- 
felves upon any lands within the countries above deferibed, or upon any 
other lands, which not having been ceded to or purchafed by us, are ftill 
referved to the faid Indians as aforefaid, forthwith to remove themfelves 
from fuch fettlements. And whereas great frauds and abufes have been 
committed in the purchafing lands of the Indians, to the great prejudice 
of our interefts, and to the great diflatisfaCtion of the faid Indians; in 
order, therefore, to prevent fuch irregularities for the future, and to the 
end that the Indians may be convinced of our juftice and determined refo- 
lution to remove all reafonable caufe of difeontent, we do, with the advice 
of our privy-council, ftriCtly enjoin and require, that no private perfon 
do prefume to make any purchafe from the faid Indians, of any lands 
referved to the faid Indians within thofe parts of our Colonies where we 
have thought proper to allow fettlement; but that if, at any time, any of 
the faid Indians fhould be inclined to difpofe of the faid lands, the fame 
fhall be purchafed only for us, in our name, at fome public meeting or 
aflembly of the faid Indians, to be held for that purpofe by the governor 
or commander in chief of our colony refpeCtively within which they fhall 
lie: And in cafe they fhall lie within the limits of any proprietary go¬ 
vernment, they fhall be purchafed only for the ufe and in the name of 
fuch proprietaries, conformable to fuch directions or inftruCtions as we 
or they fhall think proper to give for that purpofe.”—His Majefty alfo 
declared and enjoined, that the trade with the faid Indians fhould be free 
and open to all his fubjeCts whatever ; provided they took out proper 
licences for the fame. And his Majefty further enjoined all officers what¬ 
ever, as well military as thofe employed in the management and direction 
of Indian affairs within the territories referved as aforefaid for the ufe 
Vol. I. H of 
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of the faicl Indians, to feize and apprehend all perfons whatfoever, who 
Ihouhl fly from juftice and take refuge in the faid territory, and to fend 
them under a proper guard to the colony where the crime was committed, 
in order to take their trial for the lame. 

At the fame time, his Majefty appointed Montagu Wilmot, Efq; to be 
his captain-general and governor in chief in and over his Majefty’s pro¬ 
vince of Nova Scotia, in the room of Henry Ellis, Efq; who had requefted 
leave to refign that government. The honourable James Murray, Efq; 
was appointed governor of the province of Quebec. James Grant, Efq; 
was appointed governor of Eaft Florida. George Johnftone, Efq; was 
appointed governor of Weft Florida; and Robert Melville, Efq; was 
appointed governor of Grenada, the Grenadines, Dominico, St. Vincent, 
and Tobago; and of all other iflands and territories adjacent thereto, and 
which then were, or had been dependent thereupon. 

The Lords Commiflioners for Trade and Plantations having received in¬ 
formation that many perfons were defirous of grants of land in his 
Majefty’s provinces of Eaft Florida and Weft Florida, in order to the 
cultivation of the fame for the raifing of filk, cotton, wine, oil, indigo, 
cochineal, and other commodities to which thofe lands were adapted; 
their lordfhips, therefore, to avoid any delay in the making fuch fettle— 
ments, did, by his Majefty’s command, give public notice on the gift of 
November, 1763, “ That his Majefty had been pleafed to direct, that 
the lands in his faid provinces of Eaft Florida and Weft Florida fhould be 
furveyed and laid out into townfhips, not exceeding twenty thoufand acres 
each, for the convenience and accommodation of fettlers ; and thefe town¬ 
fhips, or any proportions thereof, would be granted, upon the fame mode¬ 
rate conditions of quit-rent and cultivation as were required in other 
colonies, to fuch perfons as fhould be willing to enter into reafonable en¬ 
gagements to fettle the lands within a limited time, and at their own 
expence, with a proper number of ufeful and induftrious proteftant 
inhabitants, either from his Majefty’s other colonies, or from foreign 
parts; and all perfons who might be willing to obtain fuch grants, were 
defired to fend their propofals in writing to John Pownall, Efq; fecretary 
to the faid Lords Commifftoners for Trade and Plantations.” ** 7 
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BOOK II. 

The Hiftory of NEW ENGLAND. 

CHAP. I. 

Its divifion, extent, climate, and foil The firjl difcovery of it. Patent 
granted to the London company and Plymouth company by King James I. 
in 1606. His patent , in 1620, to a new company, called the Council of 
Plymouth; their limits and privileges. Account of the country and of 
the Indians; their religion and language; particularly the Abenaquies of 
New England; as alfo of the Iroquois, Cherokees, Creeks, and others; 
their war-cry, and cujloms. Account of the firjl Englijh fettlers , and 
the prefent colonijls; the toleration of religion, and privileges granted 
them. Remarks on the natural hifiory of New England. Lord Bacons 
fyfiem of efiablifhing colonies in North America, with his char abler; as 
likewife the fentiments of Mr. Locke , Mr. Wood, and others, relative to 
the Colonies. 

N EW ENGLAND is that part of the continent of America which 
lies between the 41 0 and 45 0 of north latitude, and between 67® 
and 73° of weft longitude: but under this denomination are com¬ 
prehended the provinces of the Mafiachufets Bay, and New Hamplhire; 
with the colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Ifland; It is bounded by 
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Canada on the north-weft, by New York on the weft, by Nova Scotia 
on the north-eaft, and by the Atlantic ocean on the eaft and fouth. Its 
length, from the river Kennebec to the fouth-eaft boundaries of New 
York, is about three hundred and thirty miles; and its breadth, from 
Cape Cod to the north-eaft boundaries of New York, is about one hun¬ 
dred and ninety miles; though in other places it is not fo broad. The 
coaft bears weft-fouth-weft and eaft-north-eaft; running about one hun¬ 
dred and lixty leagues in length, without reckoning the angles. 

The fea coaft is generally low; but the inland country rifes into hills, 
and is rocky and mountainous to the north-eaft. The climate is not fo 
mild and regular as thofe parts of Italy and France that lie in the fame 
parallel; nor is it fo temperate as in Great Britain. The north and north- 
weft winds blow over an extenfive trad of - l^nd,. and are therefore -very 
cold; for which reafon the winters are keener and of longer continuance 
in New England than they ufually are in Old England ; but then the 
weather is not fo variable as in the mother-country, and the fhort fummer 
they enjoy is much hotter.. The climate, however, is healthful in New 
England, where it is common to have a clear and dry fky for fix weeks 
or two months together. - - T - 

• ± * v 4 *" ^ 

When the Englifh firft landed on the coaft, the country appeared like 
one continued wood; but, upon a clofer furvey, they found every three 
or four miles a fruitful valley, with a clear frefh rivulet or brook gliding- 
through ft, and thefe again w'ere furrounded with hills' covered with tree?, 
which afforded an agreeable profped. . n 

^ * *3 ■-.* A C i «C -* I A , ’ ^ ; • j 

The foil is generally fertile, but more fo in fome places than in others, 
and particularly about the Maflachufets Bay it is as flat and black as in 
any part of Great Britain, confequently as rich. \ 

■ tvv - l \ ‘ ;! V.-A ’.'l . '\> • • • ' , . \ tA ... • J 

New England was not properly difeovered until the year 1603, when 
Captain Gofnoll failed there from Dartmouth in’Old England, in a fmall 
veflel, with thirty-two failors and fome paflengers. He was one of the 
adventurers in a former voyage to Virginia, was an excellent mariner, 
and conceived that there muft be a fhoxter courfe to that part of America 
than had been attempted before; therefore he fleered a more dixed courfe, 
and fell in with this coaft. He was embaved in 42 0 10', where he caught 
abundance of cod-ffth, and called it Cape Cod: thence failing fouthward, 
he gave Queen Elizabeth’s name to one Aland, and to the next Aland, 
where he found great quantities of wild grapes, he gave the name of 
Martha « vineyard*; which names are ftill retained. 
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Captain Gofnoll made a very fuccefsful voyage, and at his return to 
England gave a good character of this new country, which induced feveral 
gentlemen to obtain a royal grant from King James I. who incorporated 
two companies in one patent, bearing date the ioth of April, 1606. The 
firft were allowed to fettle themfelves at any place on the coaft of Virginia 
between the 34 0 and 41 0 of north latitude; the other between 38° and 
45°; with liberty to extend themfelves one hundred miles along the 
coafts, and one hundred miles within land, but net to plant within one 
hundred miles of each other. 

In this patent were included New England, New York, New Jerfev, 
and Pennfylvania, as they are now divided into feveral provinces; but 
the whole country was then called Virginia, and was no otherwife diftin— 
guifhed for fome time after, than by the names of north and fouth Vir¬ 
ginia: the fbuthern diftri£t was called the London company, who imme¬ 
diately began their fettlement; and the northern diftrieft belonged to the 
company of Plymouth, or weft country adventurers. 

Sir John Popham, lord chief juftice of England, Sir Ferdinando Gorge, 
and feveral other gentlemen and merchants of Briftol, Exeter, and Ply¬ 
mouth, proprietors of the patent for North Virginia, fitted out a fhip 
the fame year, with thirty men, under the command of Henry Challons, 
to make a difeovery of that country; but this fhip was taken by a Spanifh 
fleet in the Weft Indies, and the crew were carried prifoners into Spain. 
This misfortune damped the fpirit of the firft adventurers; but. Lord 
chief-juftice Popham foon after fent out another fhip, at his own charge, 
commanded by Captain Hanham, one of the patentees, who brought back 
fuch an encouraging account of the country, that the proprietors who fell 
off before refolved now to adventure again. Accordingly, in 1608, they 
' fitted out two fhips with one hundred men, ordnance, ftores, and all necef- 
faries for a plantation, under the command of Captain George Popham 
and Captain Raleigh Gilbert, who failed from Plymouth the 31ft of May, 
and arrived at the ifland of Monahigan, in 44 0 of north latitude, on the 
nth of Auguft. They began a fettlement at Sagadahock, about ten 
leagues fouthward, between Cafco Bay and the mouth of the river Kene- 
bec. They built a fort, which they called St. George; but on the death 
of Captain Popham and the return of Captain Gilbert to England, they 
all abandoned the place, and re-embarked for Plymouth, “ whereby,” fays 
Captain Smith, “ this plantation was begun and ended in one year, and 
the country efteemed as a cold, barren, rocky, mountainous defert.” 

This unfuccefsful attempt to form a fettlement upon that part of the 
continent of North America which was formerly called Ncrumbega, Pena- 
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quick, and other names given to it by thofe who failed along the coaft, 
greatly difpirited the patentees; but Henry, Earl of Southampton, 
and fome gentlemen of the Ifle of Wight, employed Captain Edward 
Harlow to difcover an ifland fuppofed about Cape Cod, which he found 
to be on the continent, and returned from thence to England with five 
favages he had taken and detained as prifoners. Sir Francis Popham alfo 
fent Captain Williams feveral times to Monahigan on account of the 
filhery; but all farther thoughts of a fettlement fubfided until the year 
1614, when Captain John Smith failed from London with two (hips on 
a farther difcovery of the whale-filhery, mines, and furs. 

This gentleman had been prefident of the colony in South Virginia, in 
1608, and was a judicious feaman; on which account he was fent out at 
the charge of Captain Marmaduke Roydon, Captain George Langam, Mr. 
John Buley, and Mr. William Skelton. Captain Smith arrived at Mona¬ 
higan, from whence he failed to the continent, where he carefully fur- 
veyed the coaft, and gave denominations to many of the headlands, bays, 
and rivers, which are ftill upon record, though now obfolete, and other 
names impofed. Ranging the coaft in a fmall boat with eight men, while 
the others were employed in the fifhery, he got for trifles near eleven 
thoufand beaver fkins, one hundred martins, and as many otters, within 
the diftance of twenty leagues. With thefe furs, the train-oil, and cod- 
fifh, he returned for England, having made his voyage out and home in 
about fix months, and acquired about 1500/. for his principals in the 
commodities he brought to them. 

Captain Smith called the country New England, which name it ftill re¬ 
tains : He prefented his map of it to Prince Charles, who confirmed that 
denomination, and gave new names to the moft remarkable places in the 
following manner, according to the fchedule exhibited by Captain Smith! 


“ The old names. 

I. Cape Cod. 

t. The harbour at Cape Cod. 

3. Chawum. 

4. Accomack. 

5. Sagoquas. 

6. Maflachufets Mount. 

7. Maflachufets River. 

8. Totan. 

9. Cape Tragabigfanda. 

1 o. A great bay by Cape Anne. 

II. Naembeck. 


“ The new names. 

1. Cape James. 

2. Milford Haven. 

3. Berwick. 

4. Plymouth. 

5. Oxford. 

6 . Cheviot Hills. 

7* Charles River. 

8. Falmouth. 

9* Cape Anne. 

10. Briftol. 

U. Barnftable. 


12. Aggawom. 
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The old names. 

12. Aggawom. 

13. Paflataquack. 

14. Accominticus. 

15. Saflanows Mount. 

16. Sowocatuck. 

17. Bahanna. 

18. A good harbour within that Bay. 

19. Ancocifco. 

20. Ancocifco’s Mount. 

21. Anmoughcawgen. 

22. Kenebec. 

23. Sagadahock. 

24. Pemmayquid, 

25. Segocket. 

26. Mecadacut. 

27. Pennobfcot. 

28. Nufket. 

Smith’s Ifles retained their name; and the Captain gave new names 
to fome other iflands : thofe of Monahigan he called Bertie’s Ifles; thofe 
of Matinac he called Willoughby’s Ifles; and thofe of Metinacus he called 
Haughton’s Ifles. 

When Captain Smith returned in his own {hip from New England, he 
left the other vefiel there under the command of Thomas Hunt, who 
enticed twenty-four of the natives on board, and fold them to the Spa¬ 
niards. The owners turned him out of their employ for his villany; but 
the punifhment was inadequate to the crime, which the Indians highly 
refented, and refolved to be revenged on thofe who came next upon the 
coaft. They accordingly prevented Captain Hobfon in his attempt to 
form a fettlement, and obliged Captain Dormer to return without accom- 
plilhing his defign. 

# 

The firft inducements of the Englifh adventurers to take out patents for 
lands in America, and to fuffer fo much in fettling, were the hopes of 
finding rich mines, and a north-weft paflage to the Eaft Indies ; but when 
thefe projectors were difappointed, the old patents were negleCted or anni¬ 
hilated. The northern company of 1606 infenfibly diflolved ; and the 
fouthern company foon had the fame fate; while feveral voluntary com¬ 
panies of adventurers, without grants or patents, continued to carry on 
an advantageous trade in North America. 

7 Captain 


The new names. 

12. Southampton. 

13. Hull. 

14. Bofton. 

15. Snowdon Hill. 

16. Ipfwich. 

17. Dartmouth. 

18. Sandwich. 

19. The Bafs. 

20. Shooter’s Hill. 

21. Cambridge. 

22. Edinburgh. 

23. Leith. 

24. St. John’s town. 

25. Norwich. 

26. Dunbarton, 

27. Aberdeen. 

28. Low Mounds.” 
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Captain Smith publilhed his map of New England in the year 1616, 
witli an account of his obfervations and difcoveries, which encouraged 
the merchants to make an attempt for another fettlement. A new com¬ 
pany of adventurers was formed, and called the Council of Plymouth; 
became the adventurers were chiefly merchants and members ot that 
corporation. Their number was forty; but among them were iome 
noblemen and gentlemen, particularly the duke of Lenox, the marquiffes 
of Buckingham and Hamilton, the earls of Warwick and Arunde , it 
Francis Gorge, and fome others ; to whom King James I. granted le..ters 
patent dated the 3d of November, in the i8th year of his reign, incor¬ 
porating them by the Style of w 1 he Council eftablifhed at 1 H mouth in 
the county of Devon for the planting, ruling, ordering, and governing 
of New England in America.” His Majefty thereby “ gave and granted 
unto them, their fuccefl'ors and affigns, all that part of America lying 
and being in breadth from 40 y north latitude irom the equinoctial line, 
to 48° inclufively, and in length ot and within all the breadth aforefaid, 
throughout all the main land from fea to fea, &c. to be holden of his 
majefty, his heirs and fucceffors, as of his manor of Eaft Greenwich in 
the county of Kent, in free and common foccage, and not in capite , nor 
by knight’s fervice; yielding and paying therefor to his majefty, his 
heirs and fuccefl'ors, the fifth part of the ore of gold and filver which 
Should, from time to time, and at all times then after, happen to be found, 
within any of the faid limits, in refpeift of all manner of duties, demands, 
and fervices whatfoever to his majefty, his heirs and fucceffors.” 

As a body corporate they were to have a common feal, make laws 
for the regulation of the province, and difpofe of any parts thereof; 
but they could not delegate the jurisdiction without an additional royal 
charter. Their patent was designedly extended much to north and 
fouth, that it might include and perpetuate the English claim to the 
New Netherlands, then in pofieffion of the Dutch fouthward, and after¬ 
wards called New York ; as all'o to Acadia, fince called Nova Scotia, 
then poflefled by the French to the north. 

The adventurers, at this time, had acquired a considerable knowledge 
of the nature of the country, and its inhabitants. Captain Smith relided 
nineteen years in Virginia and New England, and wrote a hiftory of thofe 
parts in 1624; where he enumerated the names of many tribes of In¬ 
dians which are now irrecoverably loft; and that were of different fta- 
ture, but none of them had any beards. In that part of his work, in- 
titled “ The General Hiftory ot New England,” he fays, i( it is betwixt 
the degrees of forty-one and forty-five, the very mean between the north 
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pole and the line ; but what he fpeaks of ftretches only from Penobfcot 
to Cape Cod ; fome feventy-five league* by a right-line diftant from each 
other ; within which bounds he had founded about five and twenty ex¬ 
cellent good harbours, in many whereof there was anchorage for five 
hundred fail of fhips of any burden; in fome of them for one thoufand; 
and more than two hundred ifles over-grown with good timber of divers 
forts of wood. 

In his defeription of the country, he fays, “ the Maffachufets was the 
paradife of all thofe parts ; for here were many iflands planted with corn, 
groves, mulberries, favage-gardens, and good harbours : the coaft was ge¬ 
nerally high clayey fandy clifts, and fhewed all along as he palfed large 
fields of corn, and great numbers of well proportioned people : that 
oak was the chief wood, of which there was great difference, in regard 
of the foil where it grew; as alfo fir, pine, walnut, chefnut, birch, afh, 
elm, cyprefs, cedar, mulberry, plumtree, hazel, faxefras, and many other 
forts.” 

The fame remarkable traveller obferves upon the whole, that “ the 
main ftaple to be extracted from New England, for the prefent, was fifh, 
which might feem a mean commodity ; yet thofe who would truly take 
the pains, and confider the fequel, would allow it well worth the la¬ 
bour.” 

To thefe, and many other particulars, he adds the following words: 
« And of all the four parts of the world I have yet feen not inhabited, 
could I have but means to tranfport a colony, I would rather live here 
than any where; and if it did not maintain itfelf, were we but once 
indifferently well fitted, let us ftarve. 

This was the moft authentic account that could be obtained of New 
England at that time ; in confequence of which feveral fhips were fent 
there by the merchants of London, Briflol, and Plymouth ; but chiefly 
upon the fifhing trade. They promifed captain Smith, in the year 1617, 
to fend twenty fhips to New England under his command ; and the 
weftern commiffioners contradted with him to be admiral of that coun¬ 
try during his life; however, that worthy adventurer was difappointed 
in all bis fchemes for the improvement of the colony, which he had moft 
affedtionately at heart. 

Edward Winflow, Efq; foon after gave a farther account of this 
country, of the religion of the Indians, and the nature of their govern- 
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ment. It appears, from a companion of the different accounts, that 
New England was inhabited by more than twenty different Indian nations 
before the country was colonized; though feveral of their names are 
not mentioned by modern writers. Each Sachem,_ or Sagamore, who was 
lord of a (mail territory, claimed a right of fovereignty there. The prin- 
cinal tribes were the Maflachufets, Neumkeaks, Narraganfets, Pocaflets, 
Pequots, Maflafoiets or Wompanoags, Moratiggons, Patuxets, Maquas, 
Manimoys, Niantics, Novafii and .Marchicans; but the Maflachufets 
were more populous and better civilized than any other of thefe nations \ 
which was principally owing to their dwelling upon the coafts, and 
trading with the Europeans. They inhabited thofe parts which now 
make the counties of Suffolk and Middlefex. The plague and fmall-pox 
greatly diminifhed their numbers a little before the Englifh took poflef- 
fion of their country; but they have the honour to give the prefent 
name to the chief colony of New England. 

The life of hunters and fifhermen is faid to be averfe to human fo- 
ciety, except among the members of fingle families. The accounts 
which have been tranfmitted of the natives, at the firft arrival of the 
Europeans, reprefent them to have been as near to a ftate of nature as 
any people upon the globe, and deftitute of raoft of thofe improvements 
which are the ornaments of civil fociety. 

The men commended themfelves for keeping their wives employed, 
and condemned the Englifh hufbands according to their phrafe, for fpoil- 
ing good working creatures. Every nation or tribe had one acknow¬ 
ledged head or chief, to whom they gave the title of Sachem or Saga~ 
more; but it is difficult to determine what was their power and authority. 
They feem to have fupported no military authority, as every man fought 
and retreated at his pleafure; for which reafon, they never could op- 
pofe a body of Englifh troops, and their wars were precarious between 
themfelves. Their arms were bows and arrows : their bow-firings were 
made of moofe finews; and their arrows were pointed with a fmall flat 
ilone, of a triangular form, the bafis of which they faftened with a lea¬ 
thern firing into a cleft made in the end of a young flick of elder-wood. 
Their captains only carried a fpear. But after the arrival of the Englifh, 
they made the heads of their arrows of brafs, and faftened them to a 
fmall flick of fix or eight inches long, formed to fix into the end of the 
pithy elder, which they bound round to ftrengthen it. 

They were remarkable for firm well compared bodies, flrong and ac¬ 
tive, capable of enduring the greateft hardfhips and fatigues, regardlefs 
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of cold, whilfl: travelling in the feverity of winter. They were at a 
lofs to know what could induce the firft Colonifts to leave England and 
come to America ; but the moft probable conjecture they could make was, 
that the Englilh wanted fuel at home, and came over for the fake of 
the wood. Their clothing was of the fkins of wild beafts; but after 
the Engliflh came, they began to uie woollen clothes, and in a few years 
entirely laid afide fkins; though one of their old garments of fkins 
would purchafe a new one of woollen, and a good quantity of ftrong li¬ 
quors befide. The men threw a light mantle or covering over them ; 
they alfo wore a fmall flap, called Indian breeches; yet they were not 
over folicitous in covering their bodies. The women were more mo- 
deft, and wore a coat of cloth or fkins, wrapt like a blanket about their 
loins, and reaching down to their hams, which they never put off in 
company. Some of the men had breeches, ftockings, and fhoes, all 
made of the fame materials, in one piece. In winter, when the fnow 
would bear, they put on fnow-fhoes, which were made like a large 
tennis-racket, and laced them to their feet with the guts of deers. They 
greafed their bodies and hair very often, and painted themfelves all over ; 
their faces and fhoulders with a deep red, and their bodies with a variety 
of misfhapen figures ; but he was efteemed the braveft man, who had the 
moft frightful forms drawn upon him, and looked moft terrible. They 
had no hats, but commonly wore about their heads a fnake-fkin, a belt 
of their money, or a kind of ruff made with deer’s-hair, and dyed of a 
fcarlet colour, which they efteemed very rich. The ornaments of their 
women, befide painting their bodies, were a fort of ear-rings of copper 
or beads, bracelets about their arms, and chains about their legs. 

Their chief diverfions confifted in dancing-matches, a fort of fcftivals, 
at which all people were freely entertained. 

Their food in winter, was birds and beafts of all forts, fhell-fifh, 
and fifti from the ponds. In fummer, they had fea-fifh, berries of all 
forts, green-corn, beans and fquafhes. They boiled their vi&uals in 
earthen-pots: their fpits were fticks fattened in the ground, cleft at top, 
where they fixed their meat, and placed themfelves round a fire until 
they had fufficiently toafted it. The earth was their table ; and they 
had no fait, bread, trenchers, or knives. They had no regular meals, 
cat when they were hungry as long as the victuals lafted ; and being im¬ 
provident, nor caring for to-morrow, they and their families would 
fometimes keep a faft of two or three days together. Tobacco was in 
general ufe, which refrefhed their fpirits; and water was their only 
drink. Their houfhold furniture was very fmall: a fkin or mat vras 
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their bed • a few earthen and wooden veflels anfwered all the purpofes of 
a fam y ’ but They never ufed a chair or ftool, and always fate on the 
around ^ As they had no metals of any kind, what few tools they had 
were of ftone; and their arts and manufaaures lay in a very narrow com- 
naf, Their hatchet and chizzel are kept as cunofities; the former fome- 
wha't in lhape like an iron hatchet, only inftead of an eye for the hand e, 
it had a neck, where they fattened a withe. They drefled their fkms by 
fcrapincr and rubbing, and fometimes ftained or coloured them with odd 
forts of embroideries. They had a fort of cordage or lines, from the wild 
Indian hemp, with which they made nets thirty or forty feet in length, 
for taking fturgeon. They had two forts of canoes ; one of pine or chef- 
nut-trees, which they burned hollow, and then fcraped the infide with, 
clam-fhells and oyfter-fhells, and hewed the outfide with ftone hatchets; 
thefe were generally two feet wide and twenty feet long: but the other 
fort were made of the bark or rind of the birch-tree, with knees or ribs; 
and though eafily broken upon the rocks or fhore, yet were tight and fe- 
cure againft the waves i fome of thefe were very neat, and the molt inge-» 
nious of any part of their manufactures. 


Thofe who fpeak moft favourably, give an indifferent idea of the qua¬ 
lity of their minds; but perhaps the Indians about the MafTachufet 3 Bay 
were fome of the meaneft among the American nations. They {hewed 
courtefy to the Englifh at their firft arrival, were hofpitable, and made 
fuch as would eat their food welcome to it: they readily inftruCted the new 
colonifts in the method of planting and cultivating Indian corn, which 
when boiled ferved for bread. Their manner was to come into the Eng-- 
lifli houfes, without knocking, and to fit down without ceremony: but 
there was no trading with them upon credit; for thofe who trufted them 
loft both debt and cuftomer. 


We hear nothing of that formality and order in their councils, nor of 
thofe allegories and figures in their fpeeches and harangues, which the 
French obferved a'mong the Iroquois and other nations at the beginning 
of their acquaintance with them. In their public difcourfes, however, 
upon any general matter of importance, they feldom ufed any fhort col¬ 
loquiums, but each fpoke his mind at large without interruption, while 
great attention was given, and when he had finifhed, another anfwered. 

The principle or perfuafion that all things ought to be in common 
might occafion hofpitality, where the like was expeCted in return, without 
any regard of virtue or beneficence. Some appearances were iliewn of 
compaflion, gratitude, and friendfhip; as alfo of grief at the death or 
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ftiftrefs of their children or near relations; for fome degree of thefe focial 
affections is infeparable from human nature: however, they had many 
vices; were falfe, malicious and revengeful. The leaft injury excited in 
them a deadly hatred, which never could be allayed. They were infinitely 
cruel to their enemies, cutting and mangling their bodies, broiling them 
alive upon hot embers, and inflicting the moft exquifite torments they 
could invent; but they were not known to feed upon the flefli of their 
enemies after the Englifh came among them. 

The men were fo flothful as never to employ themfelves about any 
other bufinefs than what was abfolutely neceflary for their fupport, and 
fuch as the women were not able to execute. Their hunting and fifhing 
being all they did for their maintenance, ferved alfo as diverfions. Deer, 
moofe, and bears were their principal objeCts; but wolves, wild cats, 
racoons, otters, mufquafhes, and even beavers, were not much regarded, 
until the Englifti encouraged the purfuit of them from the value they fet 
upon their {kins or furs. Belide their bows, they had other devices to 
take their game; fometimes by double hedges a mile or two in length, 
and a mile wide at one end, made gradually narrow until they came to a 
gap of fix feet, againft which they lay concealed to fhoot the deer as they 
came through in the day-time; and at night they fet deer-traps, being 
fprings made of young trees. They had their traps alfo for beavers 
and otters. Their ordinary fifhing was with hooks and lines ; the former 
were made of bones, the latter of wild hemp. Douglas, indeed, fays, 
they had no threads of flax, hemp, or any other herbs; but the earlieft 
accounts of the Maflachufet Indians aflert the contrary; and Champlain 
fays, it was part of the employment of the Indian women of Canada to 
twiff the wild hemp and make it into nets for fiffiing. In the fpring, they 
catched lobfters, clams, bafs, cod, rock, blue-fifh, and falmon. They 
took lobfters in large bags at low water, with a ftaff about feven feet in 
length, made fmall and fharpened at one end, with notches to take hold. 
Bafs, blue-fifh, and fturgeon, they ftruck with a wooden dart, fharpened 
with a fifh-bone, tied at the end with a firing, by which they dragged 
the fifh to fhore. 

They had alfo a way of taking fturgeon, by lighting a torch made of 
birch-bark, which, waving to and fro by the fide of their canoe, would 
delight the fturgeon, and caufe them to come tumbling and playing; 
throwing up their white bellies, into which the Indians ftruck their fpears 
or darts, becaufe the fturgeons backs were impenetrable. 

Their grand fifhings were at the feveral falls of the rivers, at moft of 
which a company of Indians had their chief refidence; and at fixed fea* 
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fons the feveral adjacent cantons affemblecl by turns, both for recreation 
and to make proviiion for the year. During thefe meetings all things 
were in common; and thofe who had entertained their neighbours ex- 
peded the like kindnefs in return. 

As to religion, they had fome notions of a future Rate; a kind of Ma¬ 
hometan paradife, where they were to folace themfelves in fruitful corn¬ 
fields and fine flowery meads, with pleafant rivers to bathe in; curious 
wigwams provided for them without any labour of their own j hunting, 
fowling, and fifhing, without any wearinefs or pains to moleft them: but 
at the door was a fnarling animal, or kind of Cerberus, who denied a 
peaceful entrance to all unworthy of it. 'T his caufed them to bury the 
bows and arrows of the deceafed with their bodies, to affright or repel 
Cerberus, and a good ftore of wompumpeag to purchafe fome peculiar fa¬ 
vours or privileges. Their enemies, and others unworthy the joys of 
Elyfium, they conligned to an eternal habitation and place of torment. 


When fome of the Englifh have talked with them of the refurredion 
of the body, all the anfwer they could get from them was, that it was 
impoflible, and they never fhould believe it. In fhort, the genius of the 
people led them to worfhip any thing that was above them in power, and 
able to do them any injury. 


The moft zealous of all the Indians in their religious fuperftitions were 
the Narraganiets, who had large houfes in the nature of temples, which 
were frequented only by their powaws or priefts, except at their public 
lolemnities, when multitudes of people reforted there, and offered the 
belt of their treafures in facrifice; as fkins, hatchets, kettles, and the like; 
w nui were all thrown by the powaws or priefts into the midft of a great 
fire, and burnt to allies. Thofe who offered moft liberally toward thefe 
facrinces, were efteemcd the wifeft and moft devout perfons ; and it was fo 
reputable to be bountiful on fuch occafions, that the Indians about Ply- 

fhe*like Sacrifices amongtfm. ^ S overnors would a PP° int 


. iefc powaws had a great afcendancy over the people, and many idle 
ftones have been related of the intereourfe they had with the devil. Their 
craft was in danger from the preachers of the gofpel, who condemned 
their cheats and juggles as diabolical: thus the powaws were great oppo- 
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There was one perquifite of the clergy which the powaws of New 
England had no concern in, and that was their marriages. The Indians 
kept feveral concubines, whom they chofe according to fancy, and turned 
away at pleafure; but they had one wife who governed the family. 
When a woman left her Angle life, Hie cut off her hair, and wore a kind 
of veil upon her head, until her hair was grown again. The time of 
war was a feafon of general releafe to all women that were uncomfortably 
married ; for if the wife difliked her hufband, fhe took that opportunity 
to run away to the enemy, where die was fure to be made welcome ; be- 
caufe the Indians never thought they had women enough, and fought to 
gain fuch prizes oftener than for territorial acquifitions. 

It is not different climates that gives the various complexions to the 
natives: America lies from 65° of north latitude to 55 0 of fouth ; -which 
comprehends all the climates of Europe, Afia, and Africa; but the com¬ 
plexion of the Americans is permanently every where the fame, only 
with the metalline luftre more or lefs. The complexion of the Indians 
adjacent to New England, and in all North America, is of a fplendid 
reddifh brown, or a pale copper colour; not of an olive or tawney, as 
are the Aborigines of Barbary, and fome of their progeny in the fouth 
parts of France, Spain, and Portugal: but, as moft infeCts avoid oils, the 
Indians greafe themfelves as a defence againff mufketoes and other trouble- 
fome flies. They have thin lips, flattifh faces, languid countenances, 
fmall black eyes, and their ftature differing as in Europe: in the higheft 
north and fouth latitudes, they are taller and more robuft than between 
the tropics ; their hair is black, in fome places lank, and in others ftiff. 

Their pofture in fitting was not crofs-legged, as among the Afiatics; 
accumbent, as formerly with the Greeks and Romans, lying upon their 
left fide, and leaning upon their elbow; nor cowring, as the African 
Negroes; nor fitting, as in Europe; but with their thighs and legs ex¬ 
tended horizontally in a ftrait line. 

The higher the latitudes, the Indians were fewer in number and more 
ftraggling, nature not affording neceffary fubfiftence for many, and only 
in fmall bodies or herds. Their trade or commerce was trifling, as they 
had little produce and no manufacture. The difficulty of fubfifting re¬ 
quired almoft their whole time to provide for themfelves: their hunting 
was their neceffary fubfiftence, not their diverfion; but when they had 
good luck in hunting, they eat and flept until all was confumed, and then 
renewed their game. Generally they were very Ample and ignorant; 
though fome of their old men, by experience in affairs, obtained a confi- 
derable degree of fagacity. 

They 
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They did not cultivate the earth by planting or grazing, except an in- 
■confiderable quantity of Indian corn and beans , winch were planted by 
'heir women, whom they called Squaas, who alfo reaped, houfed, and 

threfhed all their corn. 


The Indians had their hunting, fowling, and fifhing-grounds, of which 
they were very jealous, as their properties. They had no honedy or 
faith ; but generally had fuch great fortitude of mind, that they differed 
any torture, and even the mod painful death, without the lead appear¬ 
ance of fear or concern. In revenge they were fo barbarous and impla¬ 
cable, that, as has been already hinted, they never forgave or forgot 
injuries. If one man killed another, the neared in kindred to the mur¬ 
dered watched an opportunity to kill the murderer, and the death of one 
man fometimes occalioned the dedruflion of many; therefore when a 
man was guilty of murder, he generally left the tribe, and wvnt into a 
voluntary kind of banifhment. They were a fullen, dole people, whofe 
wars ought to be called maffacres, or barbarous inhuman outrages, rather 
than neceffary ads of hodility. 


The northern tribes were fmall and didind; becaufe a large parcel of 
land lying wade in winter countries many months in the year, not fertile 
■or cleared of woods, could not fubfid a numerous body of people: but 
thefe fmall tribes, though much difperfed, were allied by contiguity, lan¬ 
guage, and intermarriages. Thus it was with the Abnaquies, who bor¬ 
dered upon New England; the Iroquois, or Mohawks, who bordered 
upon New York, Pennfylvania, and Virginia; and the Cherokees, who 
bordered upon Carolina. Thefe may be called three didind great nations; 
and notwithdanding the rudenefs of their manners, the Europeans could 
not have effeded their fettlements, if fome difaffeded Indians had not 
joined the Europeans, to be revenged of fome neighbouring tribes. Thus 
when the fettlers of New Plymouth fird landed, Maffafoit was glad of the 
countenance of their fmall-arms againd the Narraganfets. 

In othei parts of the earth, all focieties or cohabitants have fome kind 
of government, with an ablolute compelling power inveded fomewhere; 
but thefe American Indians had no fettled government, edablifhed laws, 
or compulfive power over each other. They were only cemented by 
friendfhip and intercourfe, which was a kind of tacit federate union be¬ 
tween the feveral tribes who compofed the general body of a nation; fo 
that every individual man feemed to be independent as to government, 
and was only in friendfhip and neighbourly relation with others of the 
lame tribe. Notwithdanding this, we fometimes find heads of tribes men¬ 
tioned as if in fuccedion, nay, even female fucceflions: thus, in the New 
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England Pocanoket, or King Philip’s war, in 1675, there is mentioned the 
fquaa-fachein of Pocaflet, and a fquaa-fachem among the Narraganfets. 

What fome writers have told us of the monarchical government of thefe 
Indians, their minifters of ftate, nobility, and others, is not to be re¬ 
garded, any more than what has been faid of their adminiftration of juflice. 
It is however furprizing, that in fo many ages that mull have run out 
fince their firft inhabiting the country, no active fpirit fhould rife up 
among them to encourage arts and indullry. They lived in a country 
full of iron and copper mines, yet were never owners of fo much as a 
knife until the Englifh came there, and their name for an Englifhman 
was a Knife-man; nor were they acquainted with the ufe of fait until the 
Englifh brought it among them. Their country was flocked with the 
bell timber for fhipping in the world, yet they never made any improve¬ 
ment of it beyond their canoes, wrought out of the trunks of trees made 
hollow by fire, or formed of the bark of the birch-tree, flrengthened with 
little ribs of wood fomewhat like hoops, and pitched with a mixture of 
turpentine and rofin. They were capable of carrying a man, his wife, 
children, and baggage; but inflead of fails and oars, they ufed only 
paddles and fetting-poles; for they never faw a fhip or fail before the 
Europeans arrived there. Even fuch was the fupinity of thefe unculti¬ 
vated favages, that when they had burned up all the wood adjacent to 
the place which they inhabited, rather than be at the pains to fetch it in 
from a little farther diflance, they plucked up their wigwams and followed 
the wood. 

Their houfes, or wigwams, were mean and little buildings, made of 
young and tender trees bent down like an arbour, covered on the top 
with the bark of trees, and on the fides with thick mats made of rufhes. 
The doors were low; their chimnies wide ; and their beds fo many mats 
fpread about the fire-place. Their ordinary food was plain and fimple ; but 
they delighted in the flefh of the moofe, deer, bears, and racoons, which 
they either boiled or roafled, and eat it little more than half dreflfed. 
Their fifh was always over-boiled ; and they devoured great quantities of 
the broth of fifh as well as of flefh. They valued themfelves that they 
left nothing at their feafts, though otherwife they could be contented with 
an abftemious diet; for when fifhing and hunting failed, they could live 
entirely upon nokohic, that is a fpoonful of parched meal with as much 
water, on the ftrength of which they would travel all the day. 

Their health was firm, notwithftanding they ufed no caution to preferve 
it; but, on the contrary, took too violent exercife in their hunting and 
warlike expeditions. They were unacquainted with many difeafes that 
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gravel, and flone; but the pleurify often 


dropfy, gout, phthific, afthma y 
proved fatal to them. 


Their {kill in phyfic, indeed, was very indifferent; and their medical 
pradice refembled that of officious old women in fome remote country 
villages of Europe, being mere empiricifm, or rather a traditionary blind 
pradice They regarded only the fymptoms that ftnke the fenfes, with¬ 
out refped to any lefs obvious principal fymptom, which might be called 
the difeafe; or to conftitution, fex, and age. The powowers were their 
principal phyficians, who pra&ifed cupping, but never ufed the Luropean 
way of venefedion; and inftead of vehcatories and cauflics, the 7 burned 
with touchwood. Their chief remedy was fweating in huts warmed by 
heated flones, and thereupon immediate immerfion in cold waici ; which 
feems to be a rational pradice, firft by relaxing, to give a free paffage to 
the obflruded circulatory juices, and after a free paffage was fuppofed to be 
obtained, by cold immeriion to brace up again I but in eruptive and inflam¬ 
matory epidemical fevers, particularly the fmall-pox, which was intro¬ 
duced there by the Europeans, this pradice depopulated them. Their 
medicines were only fimple herbs, w'hofe virtues were accidentally difeo- 
vered; and their fimples were traditionally tranfmitted from one genera¬ 
tion to another; for they ufed no exotic plants or minerals, medicinal 
compofitions, or chemical preparations. 


As to their language, their manner of expreffion w r as vehement and 
emphatic; but as their ideas were not great, their language w r as not 
copious, confiding of a few words, and many of them ill contrived. By 
a rumbling noife or found of many fyllables, they expreffed an idea or 
thing, which, in the European languages, is done by a fyliable or two; 
fo that as their ideas were enlarged, they were obliged to adopt the Euro¬ 
pean words of adjoining colonies. In numbering, they uied the fame 
natural way of reckoning by tens as in Europe; but fcarce any Indians 
could tell their own age; nor had they any chronicles or traditional ac¬ 
counts of things extending back farther than two or three generations. 
Their dealings and mutual correfpondence were much confined, which 
made their feveral languages of fmaU. extent; but a man w'ho is matter 
of any one Indian language may foon be able to converfe with them all, 
becaufe there is a great affinity between many of their words ; as for 
example, nuppaw, duppaw, ruppaw, fignifies the fun; attick, ahtooque, 
a deer; wennit, werrit, good; pum, pumme, pirn, oil or fat, in feveral 
dialects. Mr. Neale alfo thinks it impoffible to commit many of the 
Indian words to memory ; for inftance, he fays, “ nummatchekodtanta- 
moon-ganunnonaffi” lignifies in Englifh “ our lufts;” thus noowoman- 
tammooa-kanunonafli” is u our lovesand “ kummogkodonattoottum- 
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mooctiteaon-ganunnonafti” implies “ our queftion.” From hence the 
barbarity of this language is very evident. 

The Indians had no characters to ferve as hierogliphics or letters ; but 
they had a few fymbols or fignatures, fuch as the bear, wolf, and tortoife, 
to diftinguilh their tribes in a heraldry way. They had alfo a figurative 
or fymbolical manner of exprefling themfelves; thus, the renewing of 
alliances they called brightening of the chain; but as they had no letters, 
there was no fixed method of writing their words. Mr. Elliot, indeed, 
who was the firft Englilh minifter that attempted the converfion of the 
lavages to the Chriftian religion, made himfelf acquainted with the lan* 
guage of the Indians bordering on New England in 1646, and reduced it 
to a method, which he publifhed under the title of “ The Indian Gram* 
mar.” No particular orthography, however, could be acquired; all the 
Englifh could do with the Indian founds, was to exprefs them as near as 
might be in their own letters ; and Father Ralle of Noridgewog, with fome 
other Icholaftic French miflionaries, imagined that the Greek alphabet 
fuited their pronunciation beft. 

There was not the fame reafon for preferving the Indian names of their 
countries, nations, tribes, mountains, and rivers, as there was for ob- 
ferving the Greek, Roman, and other more modern names of fuch things 
in Europe; becaufe the Indians had no civil or claffical hiftory to require 
it, and they changed their own perfonal names, as well as the names of 
other things, upon trivial occafions. 

The aboriginal nations, or general divifions, which at prefent lie upon 
•or near the eaftern fhore of North America, are the Indians of Weft 
Greenland, commonly called Davis’s Streight, Efkimaux, Algonquins, 
Tahiagrondie, Owtawaes, Miamis, and Chikefaw 7 s : the Mikamakis, Ab- 
naquies, Iroquois, Chawans, Old Tufcararoes, Cuttumbaes, Cherokees, 
and Creeks. The Abnaquies are properly the New England Indian na¬ 
tion, and reached eaft and weft from the Bay of Fundi to Fludfon’s or 
New York River and Lake Champlain or Corlaer; north and fouth from 
the River St. Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean. They are in many tribes, 
but have diminiftied much and become lefs formidable fince their inter- 
courfe with the Englilh and French, which has introduced fuch additional 
diftempers among them, that fome of the tribes are extintt or extinguifh- 
ing, and others much reduced. 

* 

Upon the lower parts of the feveral rivers, which run into the At¬ 
lantic ocean in the Britilh fettlements, are feveral fmalFdiftindt tribes or 
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related families, which are not reckoned as belonging to the interior prin¬ 
cipal nations ; but they have fuffered a great diminution from the infec¬ 
tion of European diftempers and vices pernicious to health. It can be of 
no ufe to follow a detail of thefe perifhing fmall families, or tranfitory 
tribes • but here it may be obferved, that there is in the fouth-weft cor¬ 
ner of the province of Malfachufetts Bay, about twenty-five miles eaft 
from Hudfon’s or York River, a fmall tribe of Indians, named Houfa- 
tonics, upon a river of that name, called Weftanhoek by the Dutch : they 
are lately intermixed with the Englifh in the townlhips of Sheffield and 
Stockbridge, from whence they are now called the Stockbridge Indians 5 
and three of their chiefs called captain Daniel, captain John, and captain 
Solomon, with two of their fquaas, came to England in 1766. Such was 
the difference between them, that captain Solomon appeared like an ab- 
folute favage, captain John looked like a plain Englifh farmer, and cap¬ 
tain Daniel like a real man of fafhion. 


In the northern parts, the Indians generally appear in fmall fkulb 
ing parties, with yelling, ffioutings, and antic poflures, inftead of trum¬ 
pets and drums. Their Indian wood-cry is jo-hau ; and their war-cry 
may be exprefled “ Woach, woach, ha, ha, hach, woach.” The Indians 
are not wanderers like the Tartars, but are ramblers ; and in time of war, 
according to the feafons, they may be annoyed at their head-quarters, 
and ambufcaded or way-laid at their carrying or land travelling places. 
Their retreats, or ftrong places, are the fwamps, or copfes in a morafs, 
from which, without regard to the faith of treaties, they fuddenly break 
out into furious outrages and rapid devaluations; but foon make a preci¬ 
pitate retreat, becaufe the country is not cleared or cultivated, and they 
have no ftores for fubfiftance. 


Their head warriors have always been men remarkable for firength 
and bravery ; and fometimes they chofe a temporary chief of all the tribes. 
The fcouts or Indian hunters, in time of war, ufed to carry packs, which 
at firft fettingout might be about feventy pounds weight, containing thirtv 
days provifion of bifcuit, or parched Indian corn, and falt-pork, with 
fugai and ginger to qualify and animate their drink, which was water. 
Their method of lodging, pitching, or encamping at night, was in di- 
vifions of ten or twelve men to a fire; and they lay upon bruffi, wrap¬ 
ped up in a blanket, with their feet to the fire. 

Upon good enquiry it wll be found that the wars of the Indians againft 
the Enghffi were not fo frequent, tedious, or defolating, as is commonly 
reprefented; except the incurfions of the Delawares, Shawanefe, and 
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jCh'erokees, during the war which commenced in 1756. In New Eng¬ 
land the only Indian wars, properly fo called, were the Pequod war in 
1637, which continued three months; and King Philip’s war in 1675 
and 1676, of about fourteen months continuance; and the war of 1722 
to 1725, when the Indians begged and obtained a peace at Cafco, where 
it was granted by Lieutenant-governor Dummer, and figned by the Nor- 
ridgewog, Penobfcot,. St.. John’s, and Cape Sable Indians, who thereby 
had rel'erved to them all their lands not then conveyed, with the privilege 
of hunting, fowling, and fifhing, as formerly. 

Upon the whole, thefe barbarous Indians were a lively image of hu 1 * 
man nature, without the improvements of art and induflry; for though 
they had inhabited the country many ages, they were Hill uncultivated 
when the Europeans arrived there. Nature had given them a tolerable 
complexion, but they fpoiled it by daubing themfelves with oils and 
juices, which made them tawny. A bow and an arrow headed with the 
bone of fifh, were all their weapons ; the fkin of a bead was their 
clothing, and the flefh of it their food. Their principal diverfion con¬ 
fided in extravagant dancings, hoopings, and howlings. Their women 
were drong and mafculine, and fupported the pains of child-bearing with > 
wonderful patience. They were fwift of foot, and capable of enduring 
great hardfhip and fatigue. All their ambition was to be valiant, which 
chiefly gave a man reputation among them* and this is dill their cha- 
rafter. 

The fird fettlers of the Britifli Colonies were formed from various forts 
of people; as the laudably ambitious adventurers ; the malcontents, 
and the unfortunate, or the neceflitous from home : but the prefent pro¬ 
portion of thefe ingredients in the feveral plantations is very different, 
and greatly depends upon the condition of the original colonifls, fame 
of which were Whigs, others were Tories ; here they were Church of 
England men, there Congregationalids or Independents ; many were 
Quakers, and fome were Papifls, the mod unfit people to incorporate 
with the Britifh conditution. 

In all the royal patents and charters of thefe Colonies, one principal 
condition required of the patentees, feems to be the converfion of the 
Indians ; and the crown, on the other part, conditioned for the encou¬ 
ragement of fettlers, a free profeflion, or liberty of confcience ; whereby 
an univerfal toleration was allowed in all the Colonies, where Aliens 
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, may be made Denizens : but the eftablilhed religion is that of the Church 
of England, and the Bifhop of London is always Diocefaii. 

Colonies have an incidental good effed; they drain from the mother- 
country the difaffeded and the turbulent; and in the fame manner old 
colonies are purged by new colonies ; thus Rhode Ifland and Providence 
Plantations drained the Antinomians, Quakers, and other fedaries from 
Maffachufets Bay. 


There are now four particular forts of people in the Britifh Colonies. 
I. The matters; that is, planters and merchants. 2. White fervants. 
3. Indian fervants. 4. Slaves for life, moftly negroes. The white fer¬ 
vants are of two forts : the one, poor people from Great Britain and 
Ireland, who are bound, or fold as fome exprefs it, for a certain number 
of years, to reimburfe the tranfportation charges, with fome additional 
profit: the others are criminals judicially tranfported, and their time of 
exile and fervitude fold by certain undertakers and their agents. Thefe 
are however but few in number, the gaol diftemper deftroying many of 
them on fhipboard, and of thofe who arrive, the worft foon return¬ 
ing to their old pradice, fall into the hands of juftice, and are executed 
with little ceremony. 


Great Britain does not fwarm with a numerous people, like France^ 
therefore cannot fettle colonies fo faft, without allowing of a general na¬ 
turalization. The Britifh Colonies have received many emigrant Pala¬ 
tines and Saltzburghers from Germany : but foreigners imported, fhould 
not be allowed to fettle in large feparate diftrids ; becaufe they may con- 
tinue for fome generations a kind of different people in language, ihode's 
ot leligion, national cuftoms* and particular manners# 


The Britifh Colonies have many valuable privileges: i. Enadin? 
their own laws, with condition of their not being repugnant to the laws 

' " ye -‘ T y 7*7 from lhem - 2 - Raif,n g their own taxes. 

3. No ad of the Britifh parliament made fmee the firft fettling of the 

Colonies can extend to them, unlefs exprefsly intended in the Britilh aft 

°-t, Pa r? men ‘’ and ? Ten that is dil puted, fome contending that no Bri- 
,‘“ aa ,s tolx . e ,hcre > Ulllefs exprefsly adopted by fome aft of their 
own. 4- No private purchafe from the Indians is efleemed of any valt- 

'rnW W,th °a t the L confir “ lat ' lon of ‘he Governor and Council in fome 
The^’r/i^ , W ! th ^ ut the , »PProbation of the legiflature in others. 

ftew anv T ? “ Plan,ations ’ where it is not poffible to 

w any Indlan conveyance, becaufe they were derelias. The poffef- 
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Tors who were prior to patents, have no other title to their lands but 
long-pofleflion, which is a kind of prefcription : thus the old fettlers of 
New Hampfhire hold their lands, it being fuppofed that Mr. Mafon had 
negledted or relinquifhed his giants. Formerly, if governors were court 
favourites, they had plurality of governments : thus Sir Edmund Andros, 
in the reign of James II. was governor of all New England, New York, 
and the Jecfeys ; Lord Bellamont was governor of New York, MalTa- 
chufetts Bay, and New Hampfhire: but it is not fo at prefent, except in 
the two diftindt governments of Pennfylvania, which are therefore under 
one governor. And in the feveral Colonies their general revenue is by a 
tax of fome pence in the pound, upon the principal of real efiate, per- * 
fonal efiate, or faculty; with a poll-tax, imports, and excife. 

With regard to the natural hiflory of New England, it has been ob- - 
ferved by mariners, that in their paffages between Europe and America, 
winds are almoft three quarters of the year wefterly ; which is the rea- 
fon that the paffages from North America to Europe are much fhorter 
than from Europe to North America, efpecially as there is an attending : 
wefterly fwell or heaving of the fea. 

The fituation of lands occafions confiderable differences in the temper 
of the air: thus, in North America, the dry freezing winds are from 
north to weft; in Europe, they are from north to eaft; proceeding 
from that great continent which receives and retains the northern effe&s 
of cold, that is the fnow and ice, lying to the weftward of America, 
and to the eaftward of Europe; for the current of air, gliding along, 
becomes more impregnated with the cold. The weather in Canada is 
generally colder in winter, proportionate to its latitude, than in New 
England, and more fettled ; becaufe it is furrounded with land of fome 
extent; therefore has the land influence from all corners of the winds 
of the fame nature : whereas, in New England, to the eaftward is wa¬ 
ter or fea, of a very different influence from the fpecific gravity of the 
earth in receiving or retaining cold or heat. By the foftncl's of the va¬ 
pour from the water, the fea-fhore is warmer than the inland, the fea 
warmer than the fhore, and the ocean or deeper water warmer than the 
♦ fea. 

Of timber-trees, efpecially white-oaks for fhip-building, the heft grow 
in New England, and the neighbouring more fouthern Colonies : further 
north, they arc dwarfifh, and of a rough grain. The quality of lands 
in New England is known by the natural produce. 
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Hunting, and other fports of the field, are little ufed m America, where 
.the clearing and cultivating of wildernefs lands is a very laborious and 
tedious affair: but goofeberries, rafpberries, and ftrawberries are fpoa- 
taneous in all the Britifh fettlements. 


The feafons in New England, as to temperature of weather, may be 
reckoned winter from the winter folftice to the vernal equinox, fpring 
from that equinox to the fummer folftice, fummer from that folftice to 
• the autumnal equinox, and autumn from thence to the winter folftice: 
but the feafons from year to year are better determined by fome birds 
and fifh of paffage, than by the bloffoming of trees, and flowering of 
fome^inferior vegetables. Thus fwallows arrive from the fouthward in 
the fecond week of April: mackarel and herrings fet in the middle of 
May: wild geefe fly to the fouthward in the middle of September, and 
return the beginning of March. The New England winters generally 
fet in about the end of October or beginning of November, and are 
over about the middle of March. The extreme frofts are from Chriftmas 
to the middle of February; and the very hot weather is in the firft weeks 
of July. The great rains are in Auguft, about two months after the 
fummer folftice; and the great fnows in February, two months after the 
winter folftice. Early winters are generally fevere and long ; and early 
fprings accelerate the buds and bloffoms of trees, which lofe their leaves 
about the middle of Odober. 


A mild winter produces a wet fummer ; and a frofty winter occa- 
fions a dry fummer. Frofts cover and retain the fnow a long time in the 
fpring, which is therefore late. Rains and fogs are more common on 
the fhore, and in foundings, than in deep water at fea. The north-eaft 
ftorms are of the greateft continuance; and the fouth-eaft are the molt 
violent. It is reckoned a good paffage from New England to London in 
four weeks, and from London to New England in fix weeks. 


The difcovery and fubfequent poffeflion of American lands, gave the 
Englilh an exclufive right againft all other people, except the native 
Indians, who feem in the north-eaft parts of America to be the leaft 
improved of human kind : but grants of -lands from the crown to par* 
ticular perfons, or to companies and corporations, notwithftanding other 
purchafers from the Indians, fixed the tenures of the lands, by fome 
fmall quit-rent, in the crown ; though it does not appear how the 
crown could give a right which it had not firft obtained by fair purchafe 
from the native owners. 
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Lord Chancellor Bacon, in 1606, prefented to King James I. “ cer¬ 
tain confidcrations touching the plantation in Ireland ;” wherein his lord- 
fhip obferved, that “ although it be a great fortune for a king to deli¬ 
ver or recover his kingdom from long continued calamities; yet, in the 
judgment of thole that have diftinguifhed the degrees of lovereign ho¬ 
nour, to be a founder of Hates excelled all the reft.” T. his illuftrious 
writer, in his “ Eftays or Counfels civil and moral,” which he dedicated 
to the Duke of Buckingham, has one particulary intilled, “ Of Planta¬ 
tions,” wherein he fays, “ They are among ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works.” When the world was young, his lordlhip obferved, it begat 
more children ; but now it is old, it begets fewer: for we may juftly ac- , 
count new plantations to be the children of former kingdoms. “ He 
liked a plantation in a pure foil ; that is, w r here people are not dilplanted, . 
to plant in others ; for elfe it is rather an extirpation than a plantation. 
Planting of countries, is like planting of woods ; you muff make ac¬ 
count to lofe almoft twenty years profit, and expeft the recompence at 
laft : for the principal thing that occafioned the deftruftion of moll plan¬ 
tations had been the bafe and hafty drawing of profit in the firft years. 
It is true, Ipeedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may ftand with 
the good of the plantation, but no farther. It is a ftiameful and unblefled 
thing, to take the feum of people, and wicked condemned men, to be 
the people with whom you plant: and not only fo, but it fpoils the 
plantation ; for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, 
but be lazy, do mifehief, fpend victuals, be quickly weary, and then cer¬ 
tify over to their country to the diferedit of the plantation, &c.” 

Lord Bacon’s rules in general were the mod rational, upon which the 
Britilh Colonies ought to have been formed and eftabliftved : but many devi¬ 
ations were made, occafioned by the variety of adventurers and their dif¬ 
ferent views, the particular interefts of fome proprietaries, and theprocrafti- 
nated inattention of the crown. If any particular man was capable of 
being the legiflator of fuch a country, it was certainly Lord Verulam, 
who, notwithftanding fome imbecillities of human nature, is univerfally 
allowed to have been the greateft lawyer, as well as the greatefi: philo- 
fopher, of his age, if not of the world. 

Another eminent man alfo exerted his great abilities in conftrlifting 
fome parts of the American legiflature ; but his attempts were unfuccefs- 
ful. It was Mr. Locke, w r ho fays, that “ When God gave the world in 
common, when he gave the earth to the ufe of the induftrious and ra¬ 
tional, it cannot be fuppofed it fhould remain common and unculti¬ 
vated.” Upon which Mr. Wood farther obferves, “ So neither can it be 
Vol. I. L fuppofed 
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fuppofed, that the crown, when it gave leave for grants of land to be* 
made to any of its fubjeds, in any of its Colonies or Plantations, 
either expected or intended that fuch grants, in whole or in part, fhould 
remain uncultivated.” 

It has been farther remarked, That “ as it is the bufmefs of the - 
planters and inhabitants of our Colonies and Plantations, to provide 
again ft invafions and infurredions, and to regard the fecurity and prefer- 
vation of their fortunes in them ; it muft likewife be the concern and 
care of all entrufted with the adminiftration of affairs of Great Britain, 
that the perfons lent to reprefent the crown, be men of abilities, experi¬ 
ence, courage, temper, and virtue: they ought to be endowed with 
fuch a general knowledge, as may comprehend the nature of the foil 
where they are; what improvements it is capable of, and what trades 
will be moft advantageous to it: they Ihould be able to look into the 
genius of the people they are to govern : they fhould be men of difei— 
pline, fobriety, and juftice; for they who are not fo in their own per¬ 
sons, can exped no order, nor compel others to obey the laws : a peo¬ 
ple to whom riches and plenty furnilh matter for vice and luxury, fhould 
be governed by a ftrid and fkilful hand ; which may reform their man¬ 
ners, and at the lame time both promote and dired their induftry*.” 

Mr. Otis Little, a gentleman well acquainted with the Northern Co¬ 
lonies, fays, that w their trade and produce have not hitherto been pro¬ 
perly encouraged, although their utility may be eafily comprehended. 
Great Britain, indeed, has enjoyed the benefit of a moft extenfive com¬ 
merce fince the difeovery of America, which, if properly attended to, 
will contribute more to its future intereft than any other branches of 
trade, by enlarging a demand for all its manufadures, and increafing 
the means of its naval force: and notwithftanding a jealoufy has been 
frequently excited againft the Colonies on account of their growth, it will 
appear that the commerce and naval power of Great Britain muft greatly 
depend on their future protedion and encouragement. 

* “ The State of Trade in the Northern Colonies conlidered, with an account of the 
produce, and a particular defeription of Nova Scotia.” 
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CHAP* II. 

The Province, or Colony, of Maflachufets Bay. 

SECTION I. 

The EngU/Jj Brownfs from Holland form the firjl colony in New England , 
and fettle at New Plymouth in 1620. Their frjl grant in 1624; an( l 
their patent in 1630: with other grants from the company to feveral 
perfons; and fome unfuccefsful attempts from New Plymouth to fettle in 
the Majfachufets Bay . The rife of the Majfachufets Bay colony : the old 
charter in 1627 ; and royal patent in 1628 ; with the powers and pri¬ 
vileges thereby granted to the governor and company of Majfachufets 
Bay: the colonyJeal: thefrf governor, deputy-governor , and aff ants. 

A large embarkation from England to the colony : their frf Jettlement at 
Salem in 1629 ; and the frf efablifoment of' their church government. 

The grand embarkation , with the removal of the charter and govern¬ 
ment from Old England to New in 1630. The new magifrates ap¬ 
pointed to go over; and their characters: their arrival in New Eng¬ 
land ; and the hardfhips they fuffered. Boflon and other towns built: 
the efablifhment and proceedings of the civil government. The colonifs 
alarmed by the Indians , and alfo by the French in 1632. An order of 
the privy-council in England to encourage the colonifs. Air. Cotton or¬ 
dained min fer of Bofon. An alteration in the civil government in 1634. 

Sir Henry Vane appointed governor in 1635. beginning of the fettle- 
ments of Connecticut , Eaf Hampfloirc , and Main; as alfo of Rhode 
If and. 

^T H E Council of Plymouth parcelled out their grant into feveral fettle- 
ments, and particularly to the people at firft called Brownills, from 
Robert Brown, a young enthufiaftical clergyman, in 1580, and afterward 
Independents. This fedt removed from England to Holland, and went 
from thence in about ten years to America, that they might worfhip God 
without moleftation in their own particular way. They obtained an in- 
ftrument from King James I. for the free exercife of their religion in any 
part of America; after which, they entered into articles of agreement 
with the Plymouth company, to fettle on the b^nks of Hudfon’s River, 1620. 
now in the government of New York. They failed from Plymouth on 
the 6th of September, 1620, in one fhip, on board of which were one 
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hundred and one perfons, who fell in with Cape Cod upon the 9th of 
November, which was too late in the feafon for proceeding to HudfonV 
River. Although without the limits of their agreement, they were 
obliged to fit down in that barren foil, and formed themfelves into a volun¬ 
tary afiociation, or colony ; whereby they entered into a folemn contra& f 
to fubmit to fuch laws as lliould be approved of by the majority. 

1 

This obligation was figned by forty-one perfons, who, with their fa¬ 
milies, were all that failed from. Plymouth, to encounter the hazards of a 
new fettlement in fo remote a part of the world, where they had the 
winter before them, and no accommodation for their entertainment. From 
the length of the voyage, other fatigues, and extreme cold weather, 
about fifty of their number died the firft year of putrid fevers and other 
fcorbutic diforders ; but the Indians were alfo greatly reduced about that: 
time by fome epidemic diftempers and inteftine wars. 

Thus the firft fettlements in New England were chiefly upon a reli¬ 
gious account, as reclufe families who were devout Puritans, and not fer- 
vants to the adventurers. They called the place of their fettlement hy 
the name of New Plymouth, and they chofe Mr. Carver governor for 
one year; but he died in April following, and was fucceeded by Mr. 
Bradford. All was in common at firff, and they divided themfelves into 
nineteen families or mefles. Some recruits arrived yearly from England; 
but they had no grant of their lands from the Council of Plymouth until 
1624. the year 1624, when the whole fettlement was compofed of cne hundred 
and eighty perfons, in thirty-two mefles The town confided of thirty- 
two dwelling-houfes, and was paled in about half a mile in compafs: in 
the midfl: of the inclofure, upon a rifing ground, was the fort, upon the 
top of which was a watch-tower, from whence the centinel might fee 
feveral leagues out at fea. They had made a falt-work, and freighted a 
fliip of one hundred and eighty tons with fifh cured of their own fait: 
but the adventurers in England, who were about feventy in number, were 
Aill difpirited, as they had expended about feven thoufand pounds upon 
the fettlement. 

1630. Yh e colonifls were generally Brownifts, or of the more rigid feparatifts 
of the Church of England, and continued to increafe until the year 1630, 
when they obtained a patent, which fettled the boundaries of the colony 
in the following words: ‘ The council for New England, in confideration 
* that William Bradford and his afl'oeiates have, for thefe nine years, lived 
‘ m New England, and have there planted a town called New Plymouth, 

‘ at their own charges; and now feeing, by the fpecial providence of God 

‘ and 
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* and their extraordinary care and induftry, they have increafed their 

* plantations to near three hundred people, and are on all occafions able 
‘ to relieve any new planters, or others of his Majefty’s fubjedts, who 
‘ may fall on that coaft; therefore feal a patent to the faid William Brad- 
‘ ford, his heirs, alfociates, and affigrrs, of “ all that part of New Eng- 
u land between CohaiTet llivulet towards the north, and Narraganfet 
“ River towards the fbuth ; the Weftern Ocean towards the call; and 
“ between a ftraight line diredlly extending up into the main land towards. 
“ the wed, from the mouth of Narraganfet River, to the utmoft bounds 
“ of a country into New England, called Pacanokit, alias Sawamlet, 
u weftward, and another-like draight line extending dircflly from the 
“ mouth of Cohadet River toward the wed, fo far into the main land 
w weftward, as the utmoft limits of the fuid Pacanokit or Sawamlet ex- 
“ tend; as alfo all that part of New England between the utmoft limits 
“ of Caperfecont, or Comafcecont, which adjoins to the River Kennebec 
“ and the falls of Negumke, with the faid river itfelf, and the fpace of 
“• fifteen miles on each fide between the bounds aforelaid ; with all pre- 
“ rogatives, rights, royalties, jurifdidlions, privileges, franchifes, liber— 
“ ties, and immunities; and alfo marine liberties, with the efeheats and 
“ cafualties thereof, (the Admiralty jurifdidtion excepted) with all the 
u imtereft, right, and authority, which the laid council have thereto; with 
“ the liberty to trade with the natives, and filli on the feas adjoining,. 
“ And it diall be lawful for them to incorporate themfelves, or the people 
“• there inhabiting, by fome fit name or title, with liberty to them and 
“ their fucceiTors, to make orders, ordinances, and conftitutions, not 
4,4 contrary to the laws of England, for their better government, and put 
“ the fame in execution, by fuch officers as he or they fhall authorize 
“ and depute; and for their fafety and defence, to encounter by force 
“ of arms, by all means, by land and fea, feize and make prize of all: 
“ who attempt to inhabit or trade with the favages within the limits of 
“ their plantations, or attempt invafion, detriment, or annoyance to* 

“ them.”' 

The Council of Plymouth were empowered to convey property ; but 
could not delegate jurifdidtion ; therefore their grant was to Mr. Brad¬ 
ford, who afterward alfigned it to the freemen in general, and that 
affignment was confirmed by the company. 

This was the mother-colony of New England, which, like other 
grants, was ingulphed in the province of Mafiachufets Bay. It would 
be tedious to enumerate them all; but it is neceflfary to remark the princi¬ 
pal, which were,, i. Mr„ Wcfton, one of th^Plymouth adventurers; he 

obtained*; 
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obtained a feparate grant of fome land; and, in 1622, fent over about 
iixty men to make a fettlement in the Maffachufets Bay, at a place called 
Wefagafquafet, now Weymouth ; but they managed ill, became idle and 
dift'olute, foon broke up, and their money was loft. 2. Captain Gorge, fon 
to Sir Ferdinando Gorge, brought over fome fettlers in 1623 ; but he was 
foon difcouraged and returned home. 3 * hlr. David Thompfon, about 
the fame time, attempted a fettlement at Pifcataqua, the memory of which 

is loft. 

In 1624, the lands from Pifcataqua River to within three miles of 
Mcrrimac River were granted to Mr. Mafon, whofe heirs afterward fold 
it to Mr. Allen of London : it extended fixty miles inland, and was pro¬ 
perly the province of New Hampfhire ; but the grant and conveyance 
leem to be oblolete. 

The fame year, fome adventurers began a fmall fettlement at Cape 
Anne, the northern promontory of Maffachufets Bay, and are now be¬ 
come the moll conliderable fettlement in North America. 

Captain Woolafton and fome others, in 1626, began a fettlement at 
Braintree, which they entirely broke up in lefs than two years, when 
fome of the fettlers went to New Plymouth and others to Virginia. 

There were feveral other grants and purchafes for fmall confiderations, 
which are either become obfolete, or incorporated with the four confti- 
tuted colonies of New England; befide, in 1630, the Earl of Warwick 
had a grant of a traCt of land along fhore from Narraganfet River, forty 
leagues weft foutherly, and back inland to the South Seas. That noble¬ 
man aftigned his grant to Lord Vifcount Say and Seale, Lord Brooke, and 
nine other aftociates, who found many difficulties in fettling, and affigned 
their right to the fettlers of New Haven and Connecticut, who were emi¬ 
grants from Maffachufets Bay, and had no title originally, but fate down 
at pleafure, and at prefent enjoy a royal charter by the name of The colony 
of Connecticut. Part of this grant from Narraganfet Bay to Connecticut 
River, was given by the King in 1636 to the Duke of Hamilton, who 
never was in poffeftion, and the claim became obfolete. 

In 1621, the planters of New Plymouth fent Captain Standifh and ten 
men in their boat to the Maffachufets Bay, about twenty leagues north from 
Plymouth. The bay appeared very large, and to have many iflands in it; 
as alfo two rivers within the bay, and good harbouring for Chips; but 
Nraie.i. ic 3 . though moll of the iflands had been inhabited, they were then depopu¬ 
lated. 
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Iated. In 1622, Mr. Wefton arrived with Sixty paffengers at Plymouth, 
and removed to the MaffachuSetsBay, for which he had procured a patent; 
but this was a disorderly company of men, and loon obliged to abandon 
their Settlement. The governor of Plymouth gave them all the affiflance 
he could; but they lived too dilTolute for their circumftances; and when 
they had bartered away all their goods for Indian corn, they fold their 
bedding and clothes. Some of them became fervants to the Indians ; the 
major part turned robbers ; but all was insufficient to Supply their wants. Neale, 1.107. 
Some died with hunger; others lived in the woods, and were barbaroufly 
treated by the Indians, who added inSult to cruelty. This occafioned Cap¬ 
tain Standifh to come to their affiflance; upon which the Indians lied to 
their woods, where mod of them were Soon after deRroyed by the plague ; 
and this opened the way for the Maffachufet Settlement in 1629. Captain 
Standifh offered to conduct Mr. Weflon’s men to Plymouth ; but they 
chofe to fail away with their veffel to the eaftward to meet Mr. Wefton, 
whofe Settlement was Set up in oppofition to Plymouth, under the pre¬ 
tence of propagating the discipline of the Church of England in America ; 
but his colony came to this deplorable fate. 

Soon after, another unfuccefsful attempt was made to begin a Settlement 
in the Maffachufets Bay by Captain Gorge, and Several families who came 
over with him. This gentleman had a commiffion from the council of 
New England to be General-governor of the country, and a council was 
appointed to affift him; with ft full power to himfelf and any three of 
them, to execute what Should Seem proper in all capital, criminal, and 
civil cauSes but this colony was Soon diSperSed. 

A farther attempt was made, in 1626, to begin a Settlement in the Maf- 
fachuSets, by Captain Woolaflon and Some other gentlemen, who brought 
over many Servants, provisions, and other neceffaries for a plantation; 
but they Soon abandoned their Settlement. Some of the people went to 
Virginia, and others were left behind under Morton, who taught the 
Indians the ufe of fire-arms, in the exercife of which they became fo 
troublefome to the coloniffs, that the Plymouth colony Sent Captain Stan- 
diffi to expoftulate with him about it; putting him in mind of the royal 
proclamation, which prohibited their trading with the Indians in any fort 
of warlike Stores; as alfo of the inconveniencies that might attend inflruft- 
ing them in the European art of war. He was obliged to Submit, whereby 
the remains of Woolafton’s colony fubfided, after they had maintained 
themSelves in the MaffachuSets about two years. 

The Dutch had now eftablifhed a colony on Hudfon’s River, and invited 
the colony of Plymouth to carry on a correspondence and trade; but in 
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i 6 2 r. 1625, Mr. Roger Conant made a fettlement at Cape Anne, the north, 
J ’ eafterly promontory of Maffachufets Bay, with fome fettlers from Dor- 
chefter and other parts of the weft of England, who foon removed to 
Naumkeak, fince called Salem. 

i6' , 7. This gave rife to a project firft concerted in Lincolnfhire, of procuring 
from the Council of Plymouth a grant for fettling a colony in Maffachufets 
Bay, with a refolution that the principal town fhould be called Bofton. 
Thefe adventurers were joined by fome others of London and Dorfetfhire, 
and obtained a grant from the Council of Plymouth, on the 19th of 
March, 1627, whereby the company did confirm to Sir Henry Rofwell, 
amd Sir John Young, Knights ; Thomas Southcot, John Humphreys, 
John Endicot, and Simon Whetcombe, their heirs and afligns and their 
affociates for ever, “ all that part of New England which lies and extends 
between a great river .there, commonly called Monomack or Merrimack, 
and a certain other river called Charles River, being in a bottom of a cer¬ 
tain bay there commonly called Maflachufets, Mattachufets, or Maffatu- 
lets Bay; and alio all thofe lands and hereditaments whatfoever lying 
within the fpace of three Englifh miles, on the fouth part of the faid 
Charles river; and alfo all the lands and hereditaments, being within the 
fpace of three Englifh miles to the fouthward of the fouthermoft part of 
the faid bay; and alfo all thofe lands and hereditaments w'hich lie within 
the fpace of three Englifh miles to the northward of the faid river called 
Monomack or Merrimack; and all lands and hereditaments north and 
fouth in latitude, in breadth, and in longitude, within all the breadth 
aforefaid, throughout the main lands there, from the Atlantic and Weft* 
ern Sea on the eaft part, to the South Sea on the weft part; and alfo all 
mines and minerals whatfoever, which they the faid council at Plymouth, in 
the county of Devon, then had or might enjoy, in or within the faid land 
and premifes; to be holden of his Majefty King Charles I. his heirs and 
fucceffors, as of his manor of Eaft Greenwich, in the county of Kent, in 
free and common foccage, and not in capite , nor by knights fervice: 
yielding and paying therefor unto his faid Majefty, his heirs and fuccef¬ 
fors, the fifth part of the ore of gold and ftlver which fhould, from time 
to time, happen to be found in any of the faid limits, for and in fatisfac- 
tion of all manner of demands and fcrvices whatfoever.’* 

♦ 

The gentlemen mentioned in this charter were unwilling to embark 
alone in fo great an undertaking, and engaged others about the city of 
London to join w r ith them. A petition w f as then prefented to the King, 
that their names might be inferted in the patent, as original proprietors; 
which was accordingly done in a new draught of the former patent, the 
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4th of March 1628, and confirmed by his Majefty, whereby the faid 1628. 
parties, and all fuch others as fhould be admitted and made free of the 
company and fociety therein mentioned, were made one body politic and 
corporate, by the name of The Governor and Company of Maflachufets 
Bay, in New England. 

This is commonly called the old charter, whereby the company were 
impowered yearly to eledt their own governor, deputy-governor, and 
eighteen affiftants, out of the freemen of the company ; who were to be 
chofen the laft Wednefday in every Eafter-term, by a general court, to be 
held annually on that day. They were to have four general courts a Neale, F. 139. 
year; the laft Wednefday in Hilary, Eafter, Trinity, and Michaelmas 
terms, for ever ; they might admit freemen, choofe officers, order lands, 
and make fuch laws as they fhould think for the good of the plantation, 
not repugnant to the laws of England; and free liberty of confcience 
was likewife granted to all that fhould fettle in thofe parts, to worfhip 
God in their own way. 

The colony feal was an Indian eredt, naked; an arrow in his right 
hand, and a bow in his left; wdth thefe words, in a label from his mouth, 

“ Come over and help us;” and in a round, “ Sigillum Gub. et Socie- 

tatis de Maflachufets Bay in Nova Anglia.” 

Matthew Cradock was appointed the firft governor, and Thomas Goffe 
deputy-governor : the affiftants were, Sir Richard Saltonftal, Ifaac John- 
fon, Samuel Alderfejy, John Venn, John Humphrey, Simon Whetcomb, 

Increafe Nowel, Richard Perry, Nathaniel Wright, Samuel Vaflal, Theo- 
philus Eaton, Thomas Adams, Thomas Hutchins, George Foxcroft, 

William Vaflal, William Pyncheon, John Pocock, and Chriftopher Coul- 
fon; William Burgis was chofen fecretary. At this court it was deter¬ 
mined, that every one of the company, who had fubferibed fifty pounds, 
fhould have two hundred acres of land affigned, and in proportion for a 
greater or lefler fum, as the firft dividend. The names of all the adven¬ 
turers, and the fums fubferibed, were fent over to Mr. Endicot, who 
was appointed their governor in the plantation; while a fecond embark¬ 
ation of planters and fervants was ordered to be made, who were to be 
accompanied with four reverend divines.. Thefe were, Mr. Francis Hig- 
ginfon, a hlenced non-coaformift minifter of Leicefterfhire; and Mr. Sa¬ 
muel Skelton, who were appointed chaplains to the colony; Mr. Francis 
Bright, who is faid to have been a conformift; and Mr. Ralph Smith, 1629. 
who feems to have been of the feparation in England, on which account 
he was required to give under his hand, that he would not exercife his 
Vol. I. M miniftry 
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miniftry within the limits of the patent, without exprefs permiflion from 
Smith, p. 47.the governor. Six fhips were provided for this embarkation; and about 
three hundred and fifty paflengers embarked for the plantation, with one 
hundred and fifteen head of neat cattle; fome horfes, fheep, goats, rab¬ 
bits, and all other neceflaries for a fettlement; befidc fix pieces of cannon 
for a fort; with a large quantity of military ftores. Mr. Higginfon fays 
in his Journal, that the whole fleet failed from the Ifle of Wight on the 
nth of May 1629, arrived at Cape Anne the 27th of June, and at 
Naumkeag the 29th. Molt of their live flock died in the paffage, as alfo 
fome of the paflengers; and from this fmall beginning is the Maflachufet 
province grown to that eminent figure it now makes in the American 
world. 

The new planters called their firfl fettlement Salem, which, in the He¬ 
brew language, fignifies Peace ; but fome of them foon removed to Mifha- 
wum, to which they afterward gave the name of Charles Town. As 
religion was the principal motive of their coming over into thefe parts, 
they refolved to fettle that in the firfl place. Mr. Endicot had corre- 
fponded with the fettlers at Plymouth, w r ho informed him of the church 
order and difcipline fet up by them, which was like that of the reformed 
churches in France and Germany, and was embraced by the neve colonifts r 
who appointed the fixth of Auguft for erecting fuch a church among 
Prince's themfelves. Mr. Higginfon and Mr. Skelton had been previoufly eleded 

Chron. p. and ordained, the one teacher, the other paftor; each of them, together 

with four venerable members, laying their hands on the other with 
folemn prayer ; but on the day appointed for the choice and ordination of 
elders and deacons, thirty perfons, who were defired to be of the com¬ 
munion, publickly profefled their confent unto a confeflion of faith drawn 
Mather, up by Mr Higginfon, and afterward ligned a folemn covenant, whereby 
book l. p. 18. u they bound themfelves, in the prefence of God, to walk together in all 
his ways, according as he was pleafed to reveal himfelf in his blefied word 
Neale, T. i 4 z. of truth : They avouched the Lord to be their God, and themfelves to be 
his people, in the truth and fimplicity of their fpirits : They gave them¬ 
felves to the Lord Jefus Chrifl, and the wmrd of his grace, for the teach¬ 
ing, ruling, and fandifying of them in matters of worfhip and converfa- 
tion; refolving to cleave unto him alone for life and glory ; and to rejed all 
contrary ways, canons, and conftitutions of men in wmrfhip : They pro- 
mifed to ftudy the advancement of the gofpel in all truth and peace, both 
in regard of thofe that were within or without, no way flighting their 
After churches, but ufing their counfel as need fliould be, not laying a 
ftunibling-block before any, no not the Indians, whofe good they "defired 
to promote.” They alfo promifed “ to carry themfelves in all lawful 

obedience 
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obedience to thofe that were over them in church or commonwealth ; 
they refolved to approve themfelves to the Lord in their particular call¬ 
ings, fnunning ialenefs as the bane of any Rate; nor would they deal 
hardly or oppreflingly with any, wherein they were the Lord’s Rewards: 
promifing alfo to teach their children and fervants the knowledge of God 
and of his will, that they might Iikewife ferve him ; and all this not by 
any flrength of their own, but by the Lord Chrift, whofe blood they de- 
fired might fprinkle this their covenant made in his name.” This was 
the eftablilhment of their church, and the minifters were ordained or 
inftituted anew; after which, feveral others were admitted into it; but 
none without fufficient teRimonies of their fober lives and converfation ; 
for the only term of their communion was, “ giving fatisfadion to the 
church concerning their faith and manners.” 

The firR winter after the arrival of the colony proved very fatal to 
them, and carried off almoft one hundred of their company, among 
whom was Mr. Higginfon the teacher, and Mr. Haughton the ruling 
elder of the church. 

While thefe things were tranfaded in the infant colony, the company 
in England projected a much larger embarkation, and the transfer of the 
company itfelf from old England to New. Several gentlemen of great 
property, diffatisfied with the arbitrary proceedings in church and Rate, 
pleafed themfelves with the profped of liberty in both, to be enjoyed 
in America, and propofed to the company at London, to remove with 
their families ; but upon this exprefs condition, that the patent and 
charter fliould remove with them ; and this propofal was RrR commu¬ 
nicated on the t8th of July 1629. A committee was appointed to con- 1629. 
fider of it; as alfo to advife with counfel learned in the law, and to 
make report: but this report is not upon record. The adventurers had 
been at great expence, without any fatisfadory returns made to them, 
and had no immediate profped of any profit from the plantation, in the 
prefent circumRances of the coloniRs. The principal cbjedion arofe 
from a doubt, whether fuch a transfer was legal: but it was determined, 
on the 29th of AuguR, “ by the general confent of the company, that 
the government and patent fnould be fettled in New England.” In con- 
fequence of this new refolution, the Members of the corporation, who 
remained in England, were to retain a Riare in the trading Rock, and 
profits of it, for feven years. The management of it was committed 
to five perfons who were to refide in America, and thefe were Sir Richard 
SaltonRal, Mr. Winthrop, Mr, Johnfon, Mr. Dudley, and Mr. Revel; to¬ 
gether with five who were to remain, being Mr. Cradock, Mr. Wright, 
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Mr. Eaton, Mr. GofFe, and Mr. Young. The dock and profits were 
to be divided, proportional to the adventure, at the expiration of the 
term: all other powers and privileges were to remain with the Colonids 
in general: but there is no account of any dividend ever made, or of 
any trade ever carried on for the company. There was another article, 
that one half the charge of fortifications and fupport of the minifters 
fhould be defrayed out of the common dock; although no notice was 
taken of it in the colony. 

At a general court, held on the 2Cth of October, a new election was 
made for the government of the colony, confiding of fuch perfons as had de¬ 
termined to go over with the patent. They did not all go over to America : 
but from time to time, until the general embarkation, as any one declined, 
feme other perfon was chofen in his room. Nor is it furprizing that they 
difeovered a want of refolution : it is rather drange thatfo many perfevered. 
It fhews fome fortitude in a man of health and vigour, who goes through 
the fatigues of a long voyage, and fpends only a few months among 
favages, and in a climate more fevere than ever lie had experienced; 
What then mud we think of perfons of rank, and good circumdances 
in life, bidding a final adieu to all the delights and conveniences of their 
native country, efpecially fuch a country as England, and expofing 
themfelves to inevitable difficulties in a long voyage acrofs the Atlantic, 
to land upon an inhofpitable fhore, deditute of building to fecure-them 
from the inclemency of the weather, and of mod forts of food to which 
they had been always ufed. 

As to the charader and circumdances of the principal adventurers, 
it may be neceffary to obferve that Mr. Winthrop was of Groton in Suf¬ 
folk, where he was a judice of peace at the age of eighteen, and very 
early in life was exemplary for his polite as well as fedate and pious de¬ 
portment : he had an edate of about feven hundred pounds a year, 
which he converted into money, and embarked the whole to promote 
the new fettlement: he was forty-three years of age when he removed, 
and was eleven times chofen governor : he fpent liis whole fortune in 
the public fervice, the falary being finall, and his hofpitality great j his 
fon and grandfon were fuccedively governors of Connedicut colony ; and 
his poderity have ever fince been refpeded and honoured. Mr. Dudley, 
had a captain’s commiffion under Queen Elizabeth, in 1^97, when he 
railed a company of volunteers, with whom he went over to France, 
and was at the liege of Amiens under Henry the Fourth : he afterward 
fettled in Northamptonffiire, and was entruded by the Earl of North¬ 
ampton with the management of his affairs : he was fifty-four years of 

age 
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age when he embarked for America, where he was chofen into the magi- 
ftracy every year of his fubfequent days, was four years governor, and 
often deputy-governor. Sir Richard Saltonftal was the firft named alfo- 
eiate to the orignal patentees ; he was fon or grandfon of Sir Richard 
Saltonftal, who vras Lord Mayor of London in 1597 : he remained but 
a fhort time in New England, yet his heart was fet upon promoting the 
colony : by a will, made in 1658, he gave a legacy to the college in 
New England ; and his great-grandfon, Gurdon Saltonftal, was many 
years governor of Connecticut. Mr. Humphrey was one of the fix 
original patentees from the council of Plymouth, and married the lady 
Sufan, a daughter of the Earl of Lincoln. Mr. Johnfcn was the fon 
of Abraham Johnfon, Efq; of Clipftiam in Rutlandfhire ; he married the 
lady Arabella, another daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, and had the 
largeft eftate of all the adventurers. Mr. Endicot was one of the lnoft 
zealous undertakers, and the moft rigid in principles. Mr. Nowel was 
a relation to Alexander Nowel, Dean of St. Paul’s in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Mr. William Vaftal, as well as his brother Samuel Vaifal, 
were gentlemen of good circumftances in England ; but were not fully 
of the fame fentiment in matters of religion with the planters in gene¬ 
ral : Mr. William Vaifal went over with the firft company, and fettled 
at a place called Scituate, in Plymouth colony : wdien Jamaica was con¬ 
quered, by Penn and Venables, in 1656, he laid the. foundation of feveral 
fine eftates in that rfland, which his pofterity now enjoy. Mr. Samuel 
Vaftal was an eminent merchant of London, and was the firft w r ho rc- 
fufed to pay the fubfidy of tonnage and poundage, which he conceived 
to be an impofition againft the law of the land ; whereupon the King’s 
attorney-general, in the fourth year of Charles I. exhibited an informa¬ 
tion in the Exchequer againft him, for refufing to pay an impoft upon r 
4638 hundred weight of currants which, he had imported into the port hiLrlcaUoI- 
of London, and which had been feized by the farmers and officers of legions, vol.I. 
the cuftom-houfe. Lie put in a plea to the information, to which the ^ {I ._ 

attorney-general demised in law, and Mr. Vaftal joined in demur ; but t-ry of eL 
thecaufe was arbitrarily decided by the barons of the Exchequer, who im- *' in !> vol< I! » 
^prifoned Mr. Vaftal for not paying the duty required upon his goods, p ' 2 " ‘ 
of which he could not obtain reftitution. But the houfe of commons* 
on the 8th of July 1641, refoived, “ That Mr. Samuel Vaftal fhould 
have the mm of ten thoufand four hundred forty five pounds twelve fhil* 
lings and two pence paid him for his Ioffes and damages, for denying to Ru[Worth’9 
pay tonnage and poundage not granted by adt of parliament, in purfu-“ ??ca “ IX * 
ance and obedience to a declaration and vote of this houfe. And the 
Eoufe alfo declared, that they would in clue time take Mr. Vaftal into 
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further conficleration for his imprifonment and perfonal fufferings*^ 
Mr. Pyncheon was a gentleman of learning as well a9 religion: he laid 
the foundation of Rocklbury, but foon removed to Connecticut river, 
and was the father of the town of Springfield, where his family have 
flourilhed ever fince. Mr. Rolfiter was a gentleman of a plentiful eftate 
in the weft of England, and died the firft year. Mr. Sharp and Mr. 
Revel continued but a fliort time in New England. Mr. Cradock was 
an eminent merchant in London, and carried on a trade in the colony 
many years, but never went over : he was more forward in advancing 
out of his fubftance than any other, and was generally the higheft in all 
fubfcriptions. Mr. Venn, commonly called colonel Venn, was in the 
defign from the beginning, and intended to have removed to America; 
Rap'm,vol.II. but was prevented by the change of affairs in England, where he made 
p. 570. a confiderable figure in the long parliament, and was one of the judges 
who pa(Ted fentence on the King. Mr. Eaton was a weft-country mer¬ 
chant, and his father was a minifter in Coventry : he came to New Eng¬ 
land in 1637, and then fettled New Haven colony, of which he was 
governor until his death. His correfpondence with the governor of the 
Malfachufets and the Dutch governor of Manhadoes, or New York, 
difcover a good underftanding and virtuous mind. Mr. Coddington was 
a Lincolnlhire gentleman, and zealous to a great degree: he was after¬ 
ward the father of Rhode Illand, where his zeal abated, and he pro¬ 
moted a general toleration : he was governor of that colony many years, 
and would gladly have joined in confederacy with the other Colonifls, 
but was prevented by a difference in religious fentiments. Mr. Brad- 
ftreet was of Emanuel college in Cambridge, from whence he removed 
to the family of the Earl of Lincoln as his fteward, and afterward he 
lived with the Countefs of Warwick, in the fame capacity : he married 
one of Mr. Dudley’s daughters; and, after her death, a filter of Sir 
Deorge Downing. 

2630. In April 1630, governor Winthrop, and Mr. Dudley, with Sir Richard 
Saltonftal, and feveral other of their alfiftants, embarked at Yarmouth on 
board the Arabella ; which fhip was fo called in honour of the Lady 
Arabella Johnfon, who, with her hufband, was on board of her; and 
they were accompanied, or followed, by fixteen other Ihips from dif¬ 
ferent ports, molt of which arrived in New England in the month of 
Prince's July, and the others before the end of the year, carrying in all about 
Chron. p. fifteen hundred palfengers, of all occupations proper for planting a new 

* An elegant monument has lately been erected in the new chapel at EEfton in Neff 
England, to commemorate the character of this eminent patriot of the laft century. 
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colony. A few days after their embarkation, a paper was published, in- 
titled, “ The humble requeft of his Majefty’s loyal fubje&s, the governor 
and company lately gone for New England, to the reft of their brethren 
in and of the church of England, for the obtaining of their prayers, 
and the removal of fufpicions and mifconftrudions of their intentions 
wherein they intreated their reverend fathers and brethren of the church 
of England, to recommend them to the mercies of God in their con- 
ftant prayers, as a church then fpringing out of their own bowels. This 
paper occalioned a difpute, whether the firft fettlers of the Maflachufets 
were of the church or not ? However problematical it may be, what 
they were while they remained in England, they left no room for doubt 
after their arrival in America. 

The Arabella arrived at Salem on the 12th of June, and the next 
morning the governor was vifited by Mafconomoco, the Sagamore of 
Cape Anne, to welcome him on his fafe arrival ; and the other (hips alfo 
came fafe to the fame place. The common people immediately went 
afhore, and regaled themfelves with ftrawberries, which are very fine in 
America, and were then in perfection. This might give them a favour¬ 
able idea of the produce of the country; but the gentlemen had fuffici- 
ent occafion to be alarmed and filled with concern. The firft intelli¬ 
gence they had, was of a general confpiracy, a few months before, of 
all the Indians as far as Naraghanfet, to extirpate the Englifh. Out of 
about three hundred perfons, upwards of eighty died in the colony the 
winter before, and many of thofe that remained were in a weak fickly 
condition. There was not corn enough to have lafted above a fortnight, 
and all other provifions were fo very fcarce, that the one hundred and 
eighty indented fervants which the gentlemen had fent over, they could 
not avoid giving them all their liberty, though they coft them from 161. 
to 20 1 . fterling a perlon. They had not above three or four months to 
look out proper places for fettlements, and to provide fhelter againft the 
feverity of the winter. With this profpeCt of difficulties, ficknefs began, 
among them ; and as they were deftitute of neceflary accommodations, 
many of them died. Among others, the Lady Arabella Johnfon, who 
ended her days at Salem about a month after her arrival ; and her huf- 
band foon after died of grief for her lofs. Mr. Roffiter, another of the 
affiftants, was alfo among the dead, whofe number before December 
amounted to about two hundred, including a few who died in their paf- 
fage. Mr. Dudley obferved to his friends in England, that “if any come Letter dated 
to this fettlement to plant for worldly ends that can live well at home, March 23th, 
he commits an error, of which he will foon repent : people of England, 5 ' 
who are endued with grace, and ftrrnifhed with means to find their fa¬ 
milies 
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milies for eighteen months, and to build and plant, let them come : In 
the beginning of our fettlements, we had great ficknefs and mortality, 
as well' as the fettlers of New Plymouth, which feemed to proceed from 
want of warm lodging and good diet; they who landed in fummer died 
of fevers from the heats ; they who landed in winter, as in New Ply¬ 
mouth, died of the feurvy.” 

The governor and fome of the principal perfons difliked their fituation 
at Salem, and chofe to fettle upon better land. They proceeded to the 
mouth of Charles River, farther up the bay, where fome fettled, and 
called it Charles Town ; others fettled at Sagus River, now Lynn; and 
fome at Myftic River, now Medford. One inftance of the civility and 
1 uhice of the planters to the Indians, was this, that, notwithftanding the 
patent they had from the crown, they fairly purchafed of the natives the 
feveral tracts of land which they afterward polfeffed. Indeed, the crown 
grants of land in America, feem rather to give a right of purchafing, than 
a real right to the land, which certainly belongs to the natives. 

Toward the latter end of the year, a part of the colony of Charles 
Town removed to a peninfula in the bottom of Maflachufets Bay, called 
Shawmut by the Indians ; and by the Englifh, on account of three con¬ 
tiguous hills appearing in a range to thefe at Charles Town, at firft: Tri¬ 
mountain, and afterwards Bofton, in compliment to Mr. Cotton, the 
puritan minifler of Bofton in Lincolnfhire, of whofe coming into thofe 
parts they were in great expectation. This peninfula was the moft com- 
modioufly fituated for trade and commerce of any place in the country: 
It is about two miles in length, and one in breadth ; appearing then, at 
high-water, in the form of two iflands. Here they built the town of 
Bofton, now the metropolis of New England, and the largeft city of all 
the Britifh empire in America. From the obfervations of Mr. Thomas 
Robie, fellow of Harvard-college, made from an eclipfe of the moon on 
the 15th of March 1717, it appears to be in 42 0 25' of north-lati¬ 
tude, and weft from Eondon 4 h. .46 which is weft longitude 71^ 30A 
The town was firft fettled under the conduct of Mr. Johnfon, who fatis- 
fied Mr. Blafton for his claim, which was that of prior pofleflion. Pie 
was an epifcopal mimfter, of a particular humour, and claimed a pro¬ 
perty in the whole peninfula, becaule he happened to fleep firft in a 
hovel on this point of land. He had not been a thorough conformift in 
England ; but he was more dilfatisfied with the non-conformity of the 
new-comers, and tolu tnem, that as he came from England bccaufe lie 
difliked the loid bifhops, lo he could not join with them, becaule he 
w ould not be under the lord-brethren. He had the grant of a conlider- 
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able lot at tbe weft-end of the town; but he chofe to quit all, and re¬ 
moved to the fouthward, at or near what is fince called Providence, 
where he lived many years. 

» t 

Some fettled from Charles Town weftward at New Town and Water 
Town : others from Bofton fettled two miles weft fouthward, and called 
it Rockfbury, becaule rocky ground. A few fettled four miles fouth 
from Bofton, and called it Dorchefter, all of which were chiefty w r eft- 
countrymen : but Newbury was not fettled until 1635. About one hun¬ 
dred perfons returned with the fhips to England; and fome libertines 
went to a fmall fettlement, which had been made at Pifcataqua, without 
this jurifdidtion. 

Mr. Nowel and thofe of Charles Town, who had removed from Salem, 
at firft confidered themfelves as one fettlement and one church with 
thofe at Bofton, and had Mr. Wilfon for their minifter. who went to 
England in the fpring, when thofe of Charles Town became a diftind; 
church, and took Mr. James for their minifter. 

At thefe feveral places the whole company were fettled for the firft 
winter, and their out-door work was over on the 6th of December, when 
the governor and aftiftants met at Charles Town and agreed to fortify 
the neck between Bofton and Roxbury : but at another meeting, on the 
Sift, they laid that defign afide, and agreed on a place firft called New 
Town, and afterward Cambridge, about three miles above Charles 
Town, and moft of them engaged to build houfes there the next year, 
when the governor fet up the frame of a houfe, which he foon took 
down, and carried it to Bofton ; becaufe Chicketawbut, the chief of the 
Indians there, made high profeftions of friendfhip, and rendered the de¬ 
fign of a fortified towrn unneceflary. 

The colonifts fuftained great hardlhips during the winter, and a ge- 1631. 
neral faft was appointed to be held on the 22a of February 1631 ; but 
this intended faft was turned into a thankfgiving ; for, on the 5th, the 
(hip Lion returned laden w-ith provifions from England, which were dif- 
tributed to the people according to their neceftities. The high price of 
provifions this year in England, impoverifhed the colony ; for every 
bufhei of wheat meal coft, including the freight, fourteen (hillings fter- 
ling ; each bufnel of peafe ten (hillings ; and Indian corn, imported from 
Virginia, fold at ten (hillings. Some were difeouraged, and returned to 
England, particularly Sir Richard Saltonftal and Mr. Thomas Sharpe, 
who never came back; but others, in hopes of better times, went over 
Vol. I, N to 
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to fetch their families and returned with them, in particular Mr. Wilfon 
and Mr. Coddington. 

The fcarcity of the former year excited the colonifts. to make the 
greater improvements by tillage, and they were bleffed with a plentiful 
harveft of Indian corn : but it was the year 1633, before they knew they 
fhould be able to raife Englifh grain, if we may credit Mr. Johnfon, 
who fays, “ This year a fmall glean of rye was brought to the court as 
the firft fruits of Englifh grain ; at which this poor people greatly re¬ 
joiced to lee the land would bear it.” Cattle were extremely dear, a 
great part of what had been fhipped from England being dead, and a 
milch cow was valued at 25/. to 30/. flerling. 

So much of their attention was necelfary to provide for their fupport, 
that little bulinefs was done by the affiftants, or by the general court; 
the removal of the charter occafioned feveral new regulations to be made, 
which were fettled by degrees. The firft court of aftiftants was held at 
Charles Town, on the 23d of Auguft, about two months after their 
arrival; when a beadle was appointed, as an officer of the corporation; 
and it was ordered, that the governor and deputy for the time being, 
fhould be juftices of the peace ; and four of the then affiftants were alio 
appointed juftices. All juftices whatfoever were to have the fame authority, 
for reformation of abufes and punilhing offenders, which juftices had 
in England ; but no corporal punifhment to be inflicted except by ah 
affiftant. In capital offences, the governor and affiftants fat as a court, 
as well as in civil matters : and there was a trial by a jury for murder 
this year, when the prifoner was acquitted. The firft general court was 
held the 19th of Odober; not by a reprefentative, but by every one 
in perfon, who was free of the corporation. As none had been ad¬ 
mitted freemen fince they left England, the governor and affiftants had 
a great influence over the court: therefore it was ordered, that the free¬ 
men fhould chule the affiftants ; and the affiftants, from among thern- 
felves, fhould eled the governor and deputy-governor. The court of 
affiftants were to have the power of making laws and appointing officers; 
which was a departure from their charter; 

• 

One hundred and nine freemen'were admitted at this court; and the 
next general court was for the eledion of 1631. The fcale was now 
turned, and the freemen rcfolved to eled both governor, deputy, and af¬ 
fiftants, notwithftanding the former vote; and made an order, that none 
fhould be admitted to the freedom of the body politic, but fuch as were 
members of the church. This was a 1110ft extraordinary order or law; 
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yet it continued in force until the diffolution of the government; for 
it was repealed in appearance only after the reftoration of King Charles 
the Second. Had they been deprived of their civil privileges in England 
by an adt of parliament, unlefs they would join in communion with the 
churches there, it might have been the firft in the lift of grievances : 
but fuch were the requifites to qualify for church memberfhip here, that 
the grievance was abundantly more. The minifter was to certify, that 
the candidates for freemen were of orthodox principles, and of good 
lives and converfations : fo that none could be a freeman of that com¬ 
pany, unlefs he was a church member among them. None had a vote p . 2 6. 
in elections of governor, deputy, and affiftants, nor could be magi- Lcchfoid. 
Urates, officers, or jurymen, grand or petit, but freemen ; and the mi- 
nifters were intitled to give their votes in all elections of magiflrates. 

Many of the colonifts were not admitted members of their church; fo 
w 7 ere not freemen ; therefore mull: be tried and judged by thole of the 
church, which was confidered by fome as a hardffiip. 

The fame governor, deputy-governor, and fuch of the affiflants of 1631:. 
1630, as were alive and in the colony, were re-eledled for 1631 : but Hubbard, 
this year, and this only, the affiftants chofen are not in the colony re¬ 
cords ; yet here the old charter law-book begins. 

The firft law enadted, was for regulating the price of wages for -work- Douglas, r. 
men, under a penalty to him that gave, as well as to him who received, + z 7 * 
more than the limited price; fuch as carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, 
fawyers, and thatchers, not more than two ffiillings a day. They pro¬ 
ceeded to other laws for puniffiing idlenefs, and encouraging induftry: 
beftdes, as they were furrounded with favages, much more numerous 
than themfelves, they obliged every man to attend military exercifes ; 
and limited the bounds of their plantations, that none might be unne~ 
ceffarily expofed to the dangers of any enemy. In civil adtions, equity 
leems to have been their rule of determining, according to the circum- 
ftances of the cafe : the judges had recourfe to no other authorities than 
their own reafon and underftanding; and in puniffiing offences, they 
profeffed to be governed by the judicial law of Mofes, as far as thole 
laws were of a moral tendency. 

While they were thus without a code or body of laws, and the colony 
in its infancy, their fentences feem to be adapted to the ftate of a large 
family of children and fervants, as may appear from feveral inflanccs 
extracted from the public records, particularly the following : Captain 
Stone, for abuftng Mr. Ludlow, and calling him juftafs, was fined an 
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hundred pounds, and prohibited coming within the P^nt, without per : 
miflion from the governor, on pain of death. Captain Lovel was ad 
monimed to take heed of light carriage. Daniel Clarke found to be an 
immoderate drinker, was fined forty (hillings: John Wedgewood, for 
being in the company of drunkards, to be fet in the Rocks : and Ser¬ 
vant Perkins was ordered to carry 40 turfs to the fort, for being drunk. 
Robert Shorthofe, for fvvearing by the blood of God, was fentenced to 
have his tongue put into a cleft flick, and to Rand for half an hour, 
married woman was ferioufly admoniRied on fufpicion of mcontinency. 
Thomas Petit, for fufpicion of flander, idlenefs, and Rubbornnefs. was 
cenfured to be feverely whipped, and to be imprifoned. Edward 1 aimer, 
for extortion, in taking 2 /. 13 4 ^* f° r wood-work of LoRon Rocks, 
was fined 5 /. and ordered to be fet one hour in the Rocks : and Jofias 
PlaiRowe, for Realing four bafkets of corn from the Indians, was or¬ 
dered to return them eight bafkets, to be fined 5 ^ as a ^'° f rom that 
time to be called only Jofias, and not Mr. as formerly he ufed to be. 
They were very careful that no title or appellation fiiould be given where 
it was not due; therefore, not above fix or the gentlemen affumed the 
title of Efquire, and in a life of one hundred freemen are not to be founa 
fo many difiinguifhed by Mr. though they were generally men of pro¬ 
perty ; but good-man and good-wife were the common appellations. 


If we confider the character of thefe new colonifis, with the Rate and 
condition they were in before they left England, and after their ar¬ 
rival in America, we may perceive the fource of the peculiarities in their 
laws and cufioms. They were not only diffatisfied with the ceremonies, 
but alfo with the rigid difeipline, at that time, of the church of Eng¬ 
land ; in which they were not fingular; for the principal commoners, 
great part of the clergy, and many of the nobility, were of the fame 
fentiments. They muR have very tender and fcrupulous minds, or they 
would not have banifhed themfelves from their native country, intimate 
friends, and old acquaintances, to venture upon a diRant and unknown 
country, rather than fubmit to any thing againR their opinions and con¬ 
fidences. They profeffed a facred regard to the word of God in the 
Old and New TeRament, as a fufficient rule of conduct, and that they 
were obliged to follow it. They looked upon the obfervation of the 
firfi, as well as fecond table, neceffary to be enjoined ; and, as the con- 
Ritution of their churches would not admit of ecclefiaRical courts, pro- 
vifion mufi be made for the punifhment of fome offences by the civil 
magifirate, which were not fo by the common law. The generality of 
the colony being near upon a level, more than common provifion was 
neceffary to enforce a due obedience to the laws, and to eRablifli and pre- 
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ferve an authority in the government j- for although fome among them 
had liberal or competent fortunes, yet in general their eftates were fmall 
and barely fufficient to provide them houfes or neceffary accommoda¬ 
tions : therefore a contempt of authority was next to a capital offence; 
and as the country was new and uncultivated, the utmoft induftry, (eco¬ 
nomy, and frugality were neceffary to their fubfiftance; as alfo were 
laws, with heavy penalties, to compel the obfervance of them. In that 
branch of law efpecially, which is diftinguilhed by the name of crown- 
law in England, they profeffed to have no regard, as they intended to 
follow the plan of the Hebrew legiflator, fo far as they thought it ob¬ 
ligatory upon all mankind. In' many inftances, they might not err in 
judgment as to the morality of adtions : but their grand miftake appears 
to lie in fuppofing certain natural punifhments, in every ftate, alike pro¬ 
portioned to fome particular kind of offences, and which Mofes had 
obferved : whereas fucli punifhments are and ought to be governed by 
the particular conftitutions and circumftances of the feveral kingdoms and 
hates where they are applied. If it is added, that they were at their full 
liberty, as the troubles in England took off from the colonies the atten¬ 
tion of the government there; from all thefe circumftances, it is not 
difficult to account for the peculiarities in the laws of the colony. 

From the fame prejudice in favour of Ifraelitifh cuftoms, a fondnefs 
arofe, or at leaft was increafed, as to fignificant names for children. 

The three firft baptized in Bofton church were called Joy, R.ecompence, 
and Pity. The cuftom fpread ; and the town of Dorchefter was remark¬ 
able for fuch names as Faith, Hope, Charity, Deliverance, Dependance, 
Preferred, Content, Prudent, Patience, Thankful, Hate-evil, Hold-faft, 
and fuch others, which are ftill retained by fome families in remem- - 
brance of their anceftors. 

In Old England it is faid, a man may give his wife moderate cor- 
reftion, without expofmg himfelf to any penalty in the law : but the 
legiflators of New England had more tender fentiments of this happy 
ftate, and a man who ftruck his wife was liable to a fine of 10 /. or 
corporal punifhment; alfo a woman who ftruck her hufband was liable 
to the fame penalties. They continued to make the fame choice of ma- - 
giftrates for 1632, with the addition of Mr. John Humphreys, who 163 
had been deputy-governor in England ; as alfo of Mr. John Winthrop 
the governor’s eldeft fon, who lately arrived, with fome others of the 
family, and many paffengers, among whom was Mr. John Elliot, who 
fpent his firft year at Bofton, and then fettled with his friends at Rox- 
bur y. He has been efteemed the apoftle of the Indians, to whom he 
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firi! preached the gofpel, and lived to fee the fuccefs of his labours in 
the converhon of many thoufands of them to Chriftiamty. 

Jm Governor Winthrop and his pallor Mr. Wilfon fet out this fpring from 
Boflon, and travelled on foot forty miles through the woods, as far as 
Plymouth, to fettle a correfpondence between the two colonies. Gover¬ 
nor Bradford received them with great honour and rcfpeCt, and a lading 
friendftiip was eftablifhed between them. 

They were frequently alarmed this year by the Indians called Tarre- 
tines, or eaftern .Indians, who flew and carried away captive fome of the 
Indians near Bofton; and alfo cut off a fhaloop from Dorchefter, with 
five men, whom they fecretly murdered : while the Narraganfet Indians 
alfo difturbed the colonifts at Briftol in New Plymouth. But Miantinomo, 
one of the Sachems of the Narraganfets, came to Bofton, to enter into a 
league of friendfhip with the colony. 

The New England colonifts had likewife fome uneafy apprehenfions 
from the French, who had been driven from their fettlements in L’Acadie, 
or Nova Scotia, by Captain Argol from Virginia, in 1613. Sir William 
Alexander obtained a grant of it from King James I. in 1623, which was 
confirmed by King Charles I. in 1628.: but Sir William fold the property 
in 1^31 to M. Claude de la Tour d’Aunay, a French proteftant; and 
King Charles gave it up to France by treaty in 1632. This alarmed the 
governor and council at Bofton, who determined to finifh a fort which 
was begun there, to build another at Nantafket, and to haften the fettle- 
ment of Ipfwich, which was completed under the direction of Mr. Win¬ 
throp, the governor’s fon. This was leafonably done, otherwife the 
French might have lettled there; which might have induced the Dutch 
to have feated themlelves on Connecticut River. Whether the people of 
either nation would have perfevered is uncertain ; but if they had done it, 
the late remaikable conteft for the dominion of North America would 
probably, have been between France and Holland; and the commerce of 
Gi eat Britain would have borne a very indifferent proportion to that of the 
reft of Europe from what it does at prefent. 

. ^ new colonifts were alfo in perils from their own countrymen, par- 
ticulany Sir f erdinando Gorge and Captain Mafon, two of the council 

0 J T mou 1 th \ w ! 10 hac * expended large fums to little purpofe in attempts 
to fettie colonies in New England; therefore they beheld the Maffachufets 
with an envious eye, and intended for themfelves all that part of the co¬ 
lony which lies to the eaftward of Naumkeag. They joined with fome 
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other difappointed perfons in a petition to the King againft the company, 
which was heard before the privy-council, at Whitehall, on the 19th of 
January, 1632, when the council reprimanded the petitioners, and pub- 
lifhed an order for the encouragement of the adventurers. This order 
mentioned, among other particulars, that “ their lordfhips finding they 
were upon the dilpatch of men, victuals, and merchandize for that place, 
all which would be at a hand if the adventurers fhould have difcourage- 
ment, or take fufpicion that the ftate here had no good opinion of that 
plantation; their lordfhips not laying the faults of particular men upon 
the general government or principal adventurers, which in due time was 
further to be enquired into, had thought fit, in the mean time, to declare. 

That the appearances were fo fair, and hopes fo great, that the country 
would prove both beneficial to this kingdom and profitable to the particu¬ 
lars, as that the adventurers had caufe to go on cheerfully with their 
undertakings, and reft aflured, if things were carried on as pretended, and 
as by the patents appointed, his Majefty would not only maintain the- 
liberties and privileges theretofore granted, but fupply any thing farther 
that might tend to the good government, profperity, and comfort of his- 
people there.” 

In the fleet mentioned in this order there came over Mr. Thomas 1633. 
Hooker, Mr. John Cotton, and Mr. Samuel Stone, all remarkable non- 
conformift minifters, who were followed by fuch numbers from England, 
that it produced an order of the King in council, dated the 21ft of Febru¬ 
ary 1633, to ftop the farther embarkation of paffengers to the Colonics. 

This order feems to have been the effedt of a new complaint by the former 
perfons: but when the whole matter was reported to the King by Sir 
Thomas Jermayne, his Majefty faid, he would have fuch feverely punifhed 
as fhould abufe his governor and the plantation, whofe defendants were 
afl'ured, that his Majefty did not intend to impofe the ceremonies of the 
church of England upon them ; for that it was confidered, it was for the 
fake of freedom from thofe things that people went over there; and it is ; 
certain no farther ftop was put to the emigration. 

Mr. Cotton was ordained minifter of Bofton, and the circumftances 
and order of proceeding in his ordination were intended as a precedent, 
which the congregational churches in New England have generally con¬ 
formed to ever lince ; and this gentleman appears to have been principally 
inftrumental in the eftablifhment of their civil as well as ecclefiaftical polity. 

He was fellow of Emanuel College in Cambridge, and had been minifter 
of Bofton in Lincolnfhire, from whence he fled to avoid the dreaded effects 
of an information againft him in the high commiflion court. Great 
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interceffion was made for him to Archbiffiop Laud by the Earl of Dorfet 
and other noblemen, but fo much in vain, that the earl fent the minifter 
word, “ If he had been guilty of drunkennefs or uncleannefs he might 
have found favour, but the fin of puritanifm was unpardonable.” 

The colonies, in 1634, thought proper to give their governor Tome 
refpite; therefore Mr. Dudley was chofen in his room, and Mr. Ludlow 
deputy-governor. About three hundred and ninety freemen were ad¬ 
mitted, which occafioned an alteration of the conftitution ; for at a general 
court twenty-four of the principal inhabitants appeared as reprefentatives 
of the body of freemen ; which was a thing of neceffity, though no pro- 
vifion had been made for it in their charter. The people afferted their 
right to a greater fhare in the government than had been formerly allowed 
them, and refolved, that none but the general court had power to make 
and eftabliffi laws, or to eled and appoint officers, to raife taxes, or to 
give and confirm lands or proprieties. They further determined, that 
there ffiould be four general courts held yearly, to be fummoned by the 
governor, and not diflolved without the confent of the major part of the 
court: as alfo that it ffiould be lawful for the freemen of each plantation 
to chufe two or three before every general court for their representatives, 
in all affairs belonging to the commonwealth wherein the freemen had to 
ad:; the matter of eledion of magiflrates and other officers only excepted, 
wherein every freeman was to give his own voice. In this manner they 
fettled the legiflative body, which continued much the fame as long as 
the charter exifted, except an alteration in the number of general courts, 
which were foon reduced to two only in a year. 

Mr. Roger Williams, minifter of Salem, was baniffied the colony for 
maintaining fome lingular opinions and exceptionable tenets ; after which 
he removed fouthward to look out for a new fettlement among the Indians, 

and founded the new colony of Providence, of which he became patron 
and governor. 

The freemen impofed a fine upon the court of affiftants for ading con¬ 
trary to an order of the general court. They alfo called Governor Win- 
throp to an account, concerning his receipts and diffiurfements for the 
public during his adminiftration ; but his condud had been fo irreproach¬ 
able, that unlefs the oftracifm of the ancient Greeks had been revived in 
this new commonwealth, it was reafonable to exped he fhould be out of 
all danger of fo much as the leaf! thought to his prejudice. He might 
nave cancelled his book of accounts, and aded like Scipio Africanus, by 
f-tc ungiateful populace this anfwer: “Your flouriffiing colony 

has 
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has been fettled under my care; my own fubftance is exhaufted; fpend 
no more time in harangues, hut give thanks to God for your happy 
eftablifhment.” However, he difcharged himfelf with great honour, and 
concluded his declaration with this requeft, that “ as it flood upon record, 
that upon the dil'charge of his office he was called to account, fo this his 
declaration might alfo be recorded; left thereafter, when he fhould be 
forgotten, fome blemiffi might lie upon his pofterity, when there ffiould 
be nothing to clear it.” He was afterward frequently defied governor, 
and was remarkable for his charity to the poor. His fon was very inftru- 
mental in procuring the Connecticut charter, and was annually chofen their 
governor during his life, and his grandfon was major-general and alfo 
chief-juftice of the colony. 

A great addition was made to the number of inhabitants in 1635, when 1635. 
Sir Henry Vane the younger arrived, attended with a fleet of twenty 
fhips, well ftored with goods and paflengers. He was a warm noncon- 
formift, and intended to begin a fettlement upon the banks of the River 
Connecticut: but as the planters of the Maflachufets complimented him 
with their government, he refolved to continue among them. He proved 
not fo orthodox a governor as they expeCted, and was pofitive in adhering 
to his own opinions; therefore, at the next election, he was rejected, and Rapm, vol.ii. 
Mr. Winthrop reftored to the government; after which Sir Henry re-clarendon 
turned to England; and, as a profefled independent, joined with Oliver vol.ii.p.465. 
Cromwel to undermine the power of the Prefbyterians in 1645. He was w hltlock » P* 
executed on the reftoration of Charles II. 

The projeCt for a plantation upon Connecticut River was not dropt, 163 A - 

though Sir Henry Vane did not proceed in it. This fettlement was be¬ 
come the more neceflary, becaufe the Pequot Indians began to grow very 
infolent, and the building a fort there would make a good frontier on that 
ftde. Agents were fent to view the country, who made fuch an advan¬ 
tageous report of the fertility of the foil and largenefs of the river as in¬ 
duced many of the planters, who began to be ftraitened for room in 
the Maflachufet colony, to think of tranfplanting themfelves to Connecti¬ 
cut. Mr. Hooker, minifter of New-town, put himfelf at the head of 
thefe new adventurers, who were about one hundred in number, and tra¬ 
velled there on foot, with their children and baggage. After a tedious 
journey of ten days, they pitched on the farther fide of the river, and 
built the town of Hartford. They were followed by another draught 
from Dorchefter, who built a little town, which they called Windfor. 

A third party went from Watertown, and built Weathersfield; while a 
fourth went from Roxbury, and built Springfield. They had a fort of 
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commiflion from the government of the Maflfachufets Bay for the admi- 
niftration of juftice, till they could make a more regular fettlement. Some 
of them had fettled within the Maffachufets jurifdiCtion; but thofe who 
were out of it entered into a voluntary affociation, chofe magiftrates, and 
made laws for themfelves, after the example of the colony from whence 
they iffued ; in which Rate they continued until the reftoration of King 
Charles II. when Mr. John Winthrop the younger obtained a royal charter 
incorporating Hartford and New Haven colonies into the united colony of 
Connecticut, of which he was governor fourteen years. 

While the fouth-weft parts of New England were thus colonized, the 
north-eaft parts of the country were alfo improved. There was an exten- 
five country beyond the line of the Maffachufets patent, where new fettle- 
ments were attempted by fome that were made uneafy under the Maffa- 
chufets government, in the time of their antinomian quarrels; as alfo by 
others who had no other view but enriching themfelves by the fifhing 
trade at fea, and the beaver trade afhore. Thus were the provinces of 
Eaft Hampfhire and Main peopled, which continued a feparate govern¬ 
ment, until being wearied out with quarrels and divifions among them¬ 
felves, they petitioned the general court of the Maffachufets Bay to be 
taken under their protection, and were accordingly received. 

Such was the origin of the four principal colonies that were made in 
New England within the fpace of feventeen years; but there was, how¬ 
ever, another fmall fettlement made fome time after in Rhode Ifland, 
upon the borders of the jurifdiCtion of New Plymouth, by the Antino- 
mians banifhed from the Maffachufets Bay, who obtained a charter for 
themfelves upon the reftoration of King Charles II. and are ftill a diftinft 
government from the Maffachufets; but as the limits of their country are 
fmall, they have no great influence on the grand colony, which was con- 
folidated in 1691, out of the old Maffachufets, New Plymouth, Main, 
and Acadia or Nova Scotia fettlements, into the prefent colony of the 
Maffachufets Bay. 1 
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SECTION II. 

General Jlate of the colony in 1637. Suppreffion of the Pequots. Fami - 
lifical and Antinomian controverfies. The firft fynod at Cambridge in 
New England: the nature and ufe of fynods according to the principles 
of the Independents. The colonies of Rhode Ifland and New Haven 
founded and ejlablifhed. Commiffion from King Charles I. to Archbifhop 
Laud and others for regulating the plantations in 1638 : The Maffac.hu- 
fets addrefs to thofe commiffioners concerning the patent of the colony: 
Remarks: New fettlements made. State of the country in 1639, The 
number of planters and paffengers who arrived in New England before 
1640; with remarks. Puritan miniflers there: the flourifhing condi¬ 
tion of the Maffachufets in 1641. New fettlements made: Growth of 
the colony at different periods : Refolve of the Houfe of Commons in favour 
of the Maffachufets colony in 1642. The divifion of the colony into four 
townfhips in 1643: The townfhips in each county: Remarks on them. 
The union of the four grand colonies of New England; with remarks . 
Order of the general court , in 1644, relative to the civil war in Eng¬ 
land. The town of Eajl Ham built. The Narraganfets fubmit in 1645. 
Colony difputes: the Hingham petition: Mr. Winthrop* s fpeech : The 
petitioners carry their complaint to England. Proportional aids of the 
four colonies in 1647. Remarks on the civil war in England , and its 
effett on the Colonies in 1648. Governor Winthrop*s death in 1649. 

H E Indians had upon Teveral occafions expreffed a diffatisfa&ion 
againft the colonifls of Maffachufets and Connecticut; and the fettle- 
ment at Plymouth had fometimes been difturbed by them after the death 
of Maffafoit. The Englifh ftill obferved the defenfive part, more for the 
advantage of trade with the Indians, than out of fear of their power; 
for by this time there were about three thoufand Englifh planters and 
heads of families in the four colonies; fo that there muft have been at 
leaft twenty thoufand inhabitants; of which one thoufand, properly armed 
and difciplined, were fufficient to fupprefs any Indian enemies. The 
Pequots had been at war not only with the Narraganfets, but alfo with 
the Dutch, who had poffeffed and planted the country now called New 
York; and thefe wars prevented them from difturbing the Englifh a con- 
fiderable time. At laft they turned their force againft the Englifh, upon 
whom they committed fome murders and feveral depredations. The go¬ 
vernor and council at Bofton fent Captain Endicot with one hundred men 
to demand the murderers: He was followed by one hundred men from 
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Connefticut, under Captain Mafon ; and they invaded the Pequot country, 
where they deftroyed about five hundred Indians, with inconfiderable 
lofs on their own fide. They alfo took about two hundred women and 
children prifoners, who were divided, fome to the Connecticut colony, 
and the others to the Maflachufets : the boys were fent to Bermudas and 
fold for Haves; but the women and girls were difperfed in feveral towns. 
The name of their fachem was Saflacus, who fled for protection to the 
Iroquois, by whom he was put to death, and his people either fubmitted 
to the Englifh, or abandoned their country, which became fo much a 
kind of province to the conquerors, that they difpofed of the lands as they 
thought proper, and the Pequot tribe was wholly extinguifhed : but while 
the troops were thus employed abroad, the commonwealth was almoft 
torn in pieces by inteftine divifions at home. 

Mr. Winthrop was chofen governor and Mr. Dudley deputy-governor 
for 1637; but not without a warm contention among the people, who 
were unhappily engaged in their Farniliftical and Antinomian controver- 
fiefc; of which thofe who are defirous to have a particular account of fuch 
tranfaftions, may have full fatisfaftion in the ecclefiaftical writers of the 
c. Mather, b. New England hiftory. The factions became general; fome for the cove- 
vi«- 17. nant of grace, and others for the covenant of works. At laft a fynod was 
"Neale, 1. 187. jj e ]^ at Cambridge of all the churches in the country, to give their judg¬ 
ments upon the controverted points; and as this was the firft fynod of 
New England, it is neceflary here to explain the nature and ufe of fynods, 
according to the principles of the independents. 

A fynod, with them, is not neceflary to the exiftence of a church; but 
is only to be called on lpecial occafions, for giving advice and counfel in 
cafes of difficulty. It confifts of the minifters and lay mefiengers of the 
feveral churches, chofen from among themfelves, wliofe bufinefs is to 
debate and determine the feveral matters brought before them, and then 
to piefent them to the refpeCtive churches for their approbation, without 
which they aie ol no force. No fynod is allowed a power to pafs church 
u P on perfons, or put forth any aft of authority, jurifdiftion, or 
difciplme ; but only to declare their fentiments, and give their advice. In 
an dependent fynod is only a council to the feveral churches, 
aflembled upon proper occafions, not to make laws and decrees to bind 
men upon pain of excommunication or deprivation, but to advife them 
how to aft under their prefent difficulties ; and if a church or private per- 
fon refufes to hearken to their advice, the laft remedy is to declare they 
will hold no longer communion with them. The magiftrates have power 
to call a fynod when the good of the community requires it; and may 
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fend to the churches, to commiffion their elders and meflengers to meet 
together, and affift them with their advice; but if the magiflrate neglects, 
or is of a different religion, any particular church may fend to the others,, 
and defire their advice in the fame way. 

The fynod continued three weeks: the Antinomian tenets, and feveral 
other new opinions, were condemned as contrary to the word of God. 

Mr. Wheelwright and Mrs. Hutchinfon were banifhed for maintaining 
thofe errors; the former afterward returned and was minifter of Hamp¬ 
ton ; but the latter, with fifteen of her family, were maffacred by the 
Indians in the Dutch territories, which fhe had chofen for a retreat. A 
great number of perfons removed out of the jurifdi&ion, fome being 
banifhed and others disfranchifed. Thefe purchafed the ifland of Aquet- 
net from the Indian fachems in 1638, and called it Rhode Ifland, where 
they eftablifhed a flourifhing colony in 1644, which they extended upon 
the continent, by purchafing a traCt of land near Patuxet River, in Ply¬ 
mouth colony, where they built the towns of Providence and Warwick ; 
for all which they obtained a charter of King Charles II. in 1663 ; and to 
this day, Rhode Ifland, with Providence and its appurtenances, remains 
a diftinCt government, by the title of the “ Governor and Company of 
the Englifh Colony of Rhode Ifland and Providence Plantations in New 
England, in America.” 

This year two large fhips from England arrived at Bofton with many 
pafiengers, among whom were Mr. Eaton and Mr. Hopkins, two London 
merchants, who could not be perfuaded to fettle in the jurifdiCtion, and 
removed to Quinnipiac, where they founded the colony of New Haven. 

They agreed among themfelves upon a model of government in church 
and date, very like to that of the Maflachufets, and after the manner of 
thofe of Connecticut: they continued a diftinCt colony and government 
until 1665, when King Charles II. united the two colonies under one 
governor, and New Haven became only a county inflead of a colony* 

The clamour was revived in England againfl: the American Colonies, 1638U 
and the King granted a commiffion for regulating the plantations to Wil¬ 
liam, Archbifhop of Canterbury; Thomas Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England; Richard, Archbifhop of York; Richard 
Earl of Portland, High-treafurer of England; Henry Earl of Manchefter, 

Keeper of the Privy-feal; Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surry, Earl- 
marlhal of England ; Edward Earl of Dorfet, Chamberlain to the Queen ; 

Francis Lord Cottington, Chancellor and Under-Treafurer of the 
Exchequer;. Thomas Edmunds, Knight, Treafurer of the Houfehold';. 
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jolin Cook, Knight, and Francis \yindebank, Principal Secretaries of 
State. 

Archbifhop Laud kept a jealous eye over New England, and one Bur- 
dett, of Pifcataqua, was his correfpondent, who informed his Grace, that 
ti it was not new difcipline that was aimed at in New England, but fove- 
reignty; and that it was accounted perjury and treafon, in their general 
court, to fpeak of appeals to the King.” A Quo ’warranto had been 
brought by the attorney-general, in England, againft the corporation of 
the Mafiachufets; but the judgment was not formally entered. There 
was, however, an order of the King in council, dated the 3d of May, 
1637, that the attorney-general be required to call for the patent of the 
Mafiachufets; and Mr. Winthrop received a letter in 1638, from Mr. 
Meautis, clerk of the council, accompanied with an order from the lords 
of the council, of April the 4th, 1638, “ requiring the governor, or any 
other perfon who fhould have the letters-patent in their cuftody, to trans¬ 
mit the fame by the return of the fhip which carried the order; and in 
cafe of contempt, their lordfhips would move his Majefty to reafliime the 
whole plantation into his hands.’* An anfwer was drawn up and tranf- 
mitted, as appears by the files of the court. It was an addrefs of the ge¬ 
neral court “ to the Lords Commiflioners for Foreign Plantations,” and 
intitled, “ The humble Petition of the Inhabitants of the Mafiachufets in 
New England, at a General Court there aflembled, the 6th Day of Sep¬ 
tember, in the 14th year of the Reign of our fovereign Lord King 
Charles,” wherein they profefled, “ that they were ready to yield all due 
obedience to his Majefty, and to their lordfhips under him; in which 
mind they left their native country, and according thereto had been their 
practice ever fince; fo as they were much grieved that their lordfhips 
fhould call in their patent, there being no caufe known to them, nor any 
delinquency or fault of theirs exprefled in the order fent to them for that 
purpofe, their government being according to his Majefty’s grant, and 
they not anfwerable for any defeds in other plantations. That this was 
what his Majefty’s fubjeds there believed and profefled, and thereupon 
they were all humble fuitors to their lordfhips, that they would be pleafed 
to take into further confideration their condition, and to afford them the 
liberty of fubjeds, that they might know what was laid to their charge, 
and have leave and time to anfwer for themfclves, before they were con- 
demned as a people unworthy of his Majefty’s favour or proteftion. 
That as for the quo warranto mentioned in the order, they affured their 
lordlhips they were never called to anfwer to it j and if they had, they 
doubted not but they had a fufficient plea to put in. That they came into 
thefe remote parts with his Majefty's licence and encouragement; and, 
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in the confidence they had of that affurance, they had tranfported their* 
families and eftates, and there had built and planted, to the great enlarge¬ 
ment and fecuring of his Majefty’s dominions in thofe parts ; fo if their 
patent fhould be taken from them, they fhould be looked on as renega- 
does and outlawed, and fhould be forced either to remove to fome other 
place, or to return into their native country again ; either of which would 
put them to unfupportable extremities; and thefe evils, among others, 
would neceffarily follow: 1. Many thoufand fouls would be expofed to 
ruin, being laid open to the injuries of all men. 2. If they were forced 
to defert that place, the reft of the plantations being too weak to refill 
alone, would, for the moft part, dilfolve and go with them; and then 
the whole country would fall into the hands of the French or Dutch, who 
would lpeedily embrace fuch an opportunity. That if they fhould lofe 
all their labour and cofts, and be deprived of thofe liberties which his 
Majefty had granted them, and nothing laid to their charge, nor any 
failing to be found in them in point of allegiance, it would difcourage 
all men from the like undertakings upon confidence of the royal grant. 
Laftly, If their patent was taken from them, the common people there 
would conceive his Majefty had caft them off, whereby they were freed 
from their allegiance and fubjedion, and thereupon would be ready to 
confederate themfelves under a new government, for their neceffary fafety 
and fubfiftence, which would be of dangerous example to other planta¬ 
tions, and perilous to themfelves, of incurring his Majefty’s difpleafure, 
which they would by all means avoid. That upon thefe confiderations 
they renewed their fupplications to their lordfhips, that they might be 
fuffered to live in that wildernefs, and that this poor plantation, which 
had found more favour from God than many others, might not find lefs 
favour from their lordfhips; that their liberties fhould not be reftrained, 
when others were enlarged; that the door fhould not be kept fhut unto> 
them, while it flood open to all other plantations; that men of ability 
fhould not be debarred from them while they gave encouragement to other 
colonies. That they dared not queftion their lordfhips proceedings ; they 
only defired to open their griefs where the remedy was to be expeded:: 
If in any thing they had offended his Majefty and their lordfhips, they' 
humbly proflrated themfelves at the footftool of fupreme authority; but 
let them be made the objed of his Majefty’s clemency, and not cut off” 
from all hope of favour, in their firft appeal. Thus, with their earneft 
prayers to- the King of kings for long life and profperity to his facred! 
Majefty and his royal family, and foi all honour and welfare to their lord¬ 
fhips, they humbly took leave*/’ 


* This is a true copy compared with the original on file, as attefted 1)y Edward Raw- 
fbn, fecretary: but the records of the feffion take no notice of. it.. 
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It was never known how this anfwer was received ; but it is certain, 
that no further demand was made ; and foon after mod of the lords of 
the council loft their authority. Allegiance in an Englifli-born fubject is 
faid to be perpetual, and to accompany him wherever he goes : but if 
their charter had been taken way at this time, the body of the people 
would have abandoned the country, and either have incorporated with 
the Dutch, or fought a 'vacuum domicilium , a favourite expreftion with 
them, in fome part of the globe, where they would, according to their 
apprehenlions, have been free from the controul of any European 
power. < 

The fettlements were extended this year beyond Merrimack River; 
and many of the inhabitants of Lynn removed to Long Ifland, where 
they obtained a fettlement from Lord Stirling; but were foon difturbed 
by the Dutch. Some other fettlements were intended to be formed, in¬ 
dependent of the eftablifhed colonies. This humour, however, was of 
no long continuance; for in a few years all the colonies found an union 
or confederacy necefiary for their defence, not only againft the Indians, 
but againft the French and Dutch ; fo that there could be no encourage¬ 
ment for fmall bodies of men to fit down any where, independent or un¬ 
connected. All that had begun any fettlements between the Maflachufets 
and the Dutch, joined with Connecticut or New Haven, except the Rhode- 
Iflanders, who were covered by the other colonies ; and all to the eaftward 
applied to the Maflachufets that they might incorporate with them. 

The year 1638 was memorable for a great earthquake throughout 
New England ; it happened on the fecond of June, and w'as a remark¬ 
able asra ; for, fo long after the earthquake, was an expreftion common 
1639. with the people of New England many years. In 1639, f° rmer 
governor, deputy and afliftants, were continued. The primary views, 
in their removal from England, were certainly the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty. What the planters brought with them, confided 
principally of materials for their buildings, neceftary tools for hufbandry, 
ftock for their farms, and clothing for their families. Little is faid of 
trade for the firft feven years, except an inconliderable traffic with 
the natives by barter of toys and cloth, in exchange for furs and fkinst 
but the people in general were foon dilpofed to agriculture, and to bring 
under improvement fuch quantities of land as would afford them necef- 
fary fupport. In a few years, the land produced more than was confumed 
by the colonifts, who fent the overplus to the Weft Indies, and the Wine 
Iflands, from whence returns were made in the produce of thofe coun¬ 
tries, or in bullion ; the moft of which, together with the furs procured 
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from the natives, went to England, to pay for the manufatfures con¬ 
tinually neceflary from thence. As hands could be fpared from huf- 
bandry, and labour in providing their houfes, they were taken off; fome 
employed in fawing boards, fplitting ftaves, fhingles and hoops; others 
in the fifhery ; and thofe who were capable, in building ftnall veffels 
for the fifhery, coafting, and foreign trade. Thus gradually and infenfi- 
bly they feem to have fallen into that traffic mofl natural to the country, 
and adapted to their peculiar circumftances, without any premeditated 
fcheme or projection for fo falutary a purpofe or conftitutional view. 

Law r s were enaCled to encourage the fifhery; as alfo fumptuary laws for 
the reftriCtion of excels in apparel and other inadequate expences: a 
fpirit of induftry and frugality became prevalent; and this has been, 
called among them the golden age, in which religion and virtue were 
eminently difplayed. 

In 1640, Mr. Dudley was governor, and Mr. Bellingham deputy-go- 1640. 
vernor : Mr. Winthrop, the former governor, was one of the affiftants; 
and the others the fame as the laft year. The civil war which broke 
out in England between the king and parliament, put a flop to the fur¬ 
ther increafe of the colonies of New England ; for the ftar-chamber and 
the ecclefiaftical commiffion court being put down, and the epifcopal 
power eclipfed, the Puritans were made eafy at home, and thought no 
more of tranfporting themfelves to foreign parts. 

The number of planters that arrived in New England before the year 
1640, are computed at about four thoufand, who difperfed themfelves in 
different parts of the country, and laid the foundations of the feveral 
towns and villages in it. The whole number of paffengers that arrived 
are computed at twenty-one thoufand two hundred, men, women, and 
children ; of whom about feven thoufand were now able to bear arms. 

This fudden check upon colonization had a furprizing effect on the price 
of cattle ; for as the inhabitants multiplied, the price of cattle was ad¬ 
vanced, but fell at once this year from 25/. to 5/. It was computed 
they had twelve thoufand neat cattle, and not above three thoufand fheep 
in the colony. 

New England was in a flourifhing condition at the beginning of the 1641, 
civil war in Old England, and continued fo during thofe internal com¬ 
motions. The colonifts had fettled and planted about fifty towns and 
villages, eredled forty churches, more than that number of miniflers 
houfes, a caftle, forts, prifons, a college, public roads, and all at their 
own charge, without any public affiftance. The planters had erected com- 
Vol. I. P modious 
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•nodious lioules, with gardens, orchards, and inclofcd grounds, for agri- 
culturc The merchants had convenient' warehoufes, ports, wharfs, (hips, 
boats, and mariners ; the tradefmen, (hops and work-houfes ; and there 
was a face of bufinefs in every part of the colony. 

I 

Some of the gentlemen returned to England, and ferved the Fo¬ 
ment in the time of the civil war; particularly Edward Window, Efq. 
who was one of the commiffioners of the navy ; Edward Hopkins, Efq. 
who was one of the commiffioners of the admiralty ; George Downing, 
afterwards Sir George Downing ; and feme others (rf confluence. Some 
of the miniftcrs alfo returned, among whom was Mr. Hugh Peters or 
Salem, who was chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, and was executea as a 
regicide in 1660. So that the New England colonies, inflead of having 
any acceffion from the mother-country, evidently decreased for the next 
twenty years, until the perfecution ot the Diflenters, in the reign of 
King Charles the Second, turned the tide again. 


The difficulties particular perfcms w^ere under, and the difference of 
fentiment upon private affairs, had an influence upon the public tranfac¬ 
tions,- which was remarkable even in the election of magiflrates. hir. 
Bellingham was chofen governor, in opposition to Mr. Winthrop, and 
Mr. Endicot deputy-governor: but it was difputed whether they had 
the majority, and it was Tome time before either of them were admitted 
to their places. The choice appears to have been difagreeable to the ge¬ 
neral court; and the lirft order they made, was to repeal a Handing 
law for allowing one hundred pounds annually to the governor. 


The plantation at Springfield, upon Connecticut River, returned to 
the jurifdidtion of the Maffachufets ; and thefettlers at Pifcataqua alfofub- 
mitted to the fame government. The Maffachufets, by thus extending 
its wing over the inhabitants of New Hampfhire, nourifhed and cherilhed 
Mather, them for almoft forty years; to which muff be attributed the growth 
b. u. p. 54* flourifhing ftate of that colony. 


1642. Mr. Winthrop was elected governor, and Mr. Endicot deputy-gover¬ 
nor, in 1642 ; about which time Mr. Thomas Mayhew obtained a grant 
of Capewock, or Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, and Elizabeth’s Jlles, 
where lie formed fettlements, and made no lefs than three thoufand 
Chriffian converts of adult Indians. Thefe Iilands were for fome time 
after annexed to the government of New York, by the name of Duke’s- 
county ; but by the charter granted to the colony of the Maffachufets Bay, 
in 1691, they are exprefsly annexed to that colony. 


I 
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^ here v. as a general defign this year, among the Indians, againfl: the 
Engliih ; of which Miantinomo, the Sachem of the Naraganfets, was 
fuppofed to be the principal promoter, and to have drawn fome other 
Sachems to join with him : but proper precautions were taken, and the 
infurre£tion immediately fuppreffed. 

The growth of the feveral parts of the colony, at different periods, 
are worth obfervation, from the tax apportioned this year as following : 
Hingham 20/. Weymouth 14/. Braintree 14/. Dorchefter 58/. iox. 
Roxbury5o/. Bofton 120/. Dedham and Concord 25/. Water Town 
£5 /. Cambridge 67/. 10 s. Charles Town 60/. Salem 75 /. Lynn 45/. 

Ipfwich 82 /. Newbury 30/. Salifbury 1 * /. ior. Hampton 5/. Rowley 
15/. Sudbury 15/. Medford 10/. and Gloucefter 6 /. ior. 

'The houfe of commons in England this year paffed a memorable re- 
folve in favour of the Maffachufets colony, exonerating them from all 
cuftoms or duties on goods exported to, or imported from England ; 
which was tranfmitted to the governor by the clerk of the houfe, and 
ordered by the court to be entered upon the public records, that it might 
remain to pofterity : this refolve alfo contained an acknowledgment that 
the New r England fettlements had been made without any public expence 
to the ftate. 

About this time, letters came to Mr. Cotton of Bofton, Mr. Hooker 
of Hertford, and Mr. Davenport of New Haven, figned by the Earl of 
Warwick and feveral other of the nobility, by Oliver Cromwell and many 
other members of the houfe of commons, and fome church minifters, 
to come over and aftift them in the affembly of divines at Weftminfter : 
but other letters were foon after received, which prevented them from 
any thoughts of proceeding therein. 

The governor and deputy-governor for the laft year were re-ele<fted 1643, 
in 1643, when the colony was fo increafed, that it was divided into the 
four counties or fhires of Effex, Middlefex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. The 
county of Effex contained the towns of Salem, Lynn, Wenham, Ipi— 
wich, Rowley, Newbury, Gloucefter, and Chochichawick : In the county 
of Middlefex were the towns of Charles Town, Cambridge, Water 
Towm, Sudbury, Concord, Wooburn, Medford, and Lynn village: the 
county of Suffolk had the towns of Bofton, Roxbury, Dorchefter, Ded¬ 
ham, Braintree, Weymouth, Hingham, and Hull: and in the county of 
Norfolk were the* towns of Salifbury, Hampton, Haveril, Exeter, 

Dover, and Portfmouth. 
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Thefe townfliips, or diftrids of lands, may be diftinguifhed into four 
forts: i. Incorporated townfhips, which are ferved with precepts; and 
generally fend reprefentatives. 2. Incorporated townfhips, alfo ferved 
with precepts, but fend no reprefentatives in general. 3. Townfhips 
Doughs, I. incorporated, but in exprefs words debarred from fending reprefentatives 
p- s°3« Townfhips or diftri&s granted to a number of proprietors : but as 

the conditions of the grant, particularly the fettling of a certain number 
of families in a limited fpace of time, were not fully performed, they 
were not then qualified to be conflituted, by act of affembly, with all 
town privileges. 

Ibid. S r 3 . The townfhips were generally granted in value of fix miles fquare, to 
be divided into fixty-three equal lots ; one lot for the firfb fettled mini- 
tter, as inheritance; one lot for the miniftry, as glebe-lands 1 one lot 
for the benefit of a fchool; and the other fixty lots, to fixty perfons or 
families, who fhould, within five years from the grant, ered a dwelling- 
lioufe of feven feet ftud, and eighteen, feet fquare, with feven acres 
cleared and improved, fit for mowing or ploughing j to eredt a houfe 
for public worfhip in five years, and maintain an orthodox minifter.. 
Every townfhip of fifty houfeholders or upwards to be conftantly pro¬ 
vided with a fchool-mafter, to teach children and youth to read and write,, 
under penalty of twenty pounds a year for negledt: as alfo, if confin¬ 
ing of one hundred houfeholders or upwards, they were to maintain a 
grammar-fehool ; the penalty was one hundred pounds a year, if con- 
1 fitting of one hundred and fifty families ; forty pounds, if of two hun¬ 
dred families ; and higher penalties according to that rate. 

In each townfhip were conflituted certain town-officers, to be eleded 
at a town-meeting annually in March; fuch as, a town-clerk; feven 
feleCt-men ; a town-treafurer ; twelve overfeers of the. poor ; feven affef- 
lors; ten firewards; five fealers of leather; iix fence-viewers ; a furveyor 
of hemp; informers of deer; hay-ward ; ten cullers of ftaves; ten 
viewers of boards and ihingles ; four hog-reeves ; twelve clerks of the 

maiket; two a day-matters ; fix collectors of taxes; and twelve con- 
ftables. 

Sometimes portions of adjoining townfhips were incorporated into a 
parifh or precinCt, by aCts of affembly, for the better conveniency of at¬ 
tending divine fervice : but in all other refpeCts, except in minifterial 
jrates, they belonged to their original townfhips. Any man rateable for 
twenty pounds principal eftate to the province-tax, poll not included, 
xvas qualified to vote in town-meetings, except in the choice of repre¬ 
fentatives, 
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fentatives, which required a qualification of forty (hillings a year free¬ 
hold, or forty pounds fterling perfonal eftate. 

The dangers to which the colonies in New England were expofed, 
from domeftic and foreign enemies, firft induced them to think of an 
alliance and confederacy, for their mutual lafety and defence. Thofe of 
Aquidnick, or Rhode lfland, were defirous to join with the others ; but 
the Maffachufets refufed to admit commiftioners from that colony, to 
treat upon the terms of agreement with the other commiftioners. The 
other four colonies entered into a confederate union, after the manner 
of the Seven United Provinces of the Dutch Republic in Europe, and 
an inftrument was drawn up for that purpofe, intitled, “ Articles of con¬ 
federation betwixt the plantations under the government of the Maffa¬ 
chufets, the plantations under the government of Plymouth, the planta¬ 
tions under the government of Connecticut, and the government of New 
Haven, with the plantations in combination therewith.” This inftru- 
ment confided of twelve articles, whereby it was agreed, I. That the 
four jurifdidtions fhould thenceforth be called by the name of the United 
Colonies of New England. II. That the faid United Colonies, for them- 
felves and their pofterity, entered into a firm and perpetual league of 
friendfhip and amity for offence and defence, mutual advice and fuccour. 
III. That the plantations which were or fhould be fettled, fhould have 
peculiar jurifdi&ion among themfelves as entire bodies ; provided that no 
other jurifdi&ion fhould be taken in as a diftinCt head or member ; nor 
fhould any other plantation or jurifdiCtion be received, nor any two of 
their confederates join in one jurifdi&ion, without the confent of the 
reft. IV. That the charge of all wars, offenfive or defenfive, fhould be 
borne in proportion to the number of male inhabitants between fixteen 
and fixty years of age in each colony; and according to the different 
charge of each jurifdiCtion, the whole advantage fhould be proportion- 
ably divided among the confederates. V. That upon notice from three 
magiftrates of any colony, of an invafion, the reft fhould immediately 
fend afliftance. VI. That two commiftioners fhould be chofen out of 
each of the four jurifdi&ions, to examine and determine upon all affairs 
of war or peace, not intermeddling with the government of any of the 
jurifdidtions ; but if thefe eight comm if honors fhould not agree, any fix 
fhould have power to fettle and determine the bufinefs in queftion ; and if 
fix could not agree, then their bufinefs was to be referred to the four general < 
courts of the refpeCtive provinces : that thefe eight commiftioners fhould 
meet once every year to treat of all affairs ; the meetings to be held in • 
rotation, at Bofton, Hartford, New Haven, and Plymouth. That all 
matters wherein fix agreed, fhould be binding upon the whole ; and upon 

a majority 
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a majority under fix’, the matter to be referred to the general court of 
each colony, and not to be obligatory unlefs the whole agreed to it. VII. 
That for preferving order, a prefident Ihould be chofen by the commif- 
fioners out of their number every year. VIII. That the commiffioners 
Ihould endeavour to eftablilh agreements and orders, in general cafes of a 
civil nature, for preferving peace among themfelves, and preventing all 
occafions of war or differences with others. IX. That no colony Ihould 
engage in war but upon a fudden exigency ; in which cafe, it was to be 
avoided as much as poffible, without confent of the whole. X. That, on 
extraordinary occafions, four of the commiffioners Ihould have power to 
dire ft war, which could not be delayed, and to fend for due proportions 
of men out of each jurifdidtion, as well as fix might do, if all met. XI. 
That if any of the confederates Ihould break thefe articles, the injury 
Iliould be confidered and ordered by the commiffioners for the other jurif- 
didtions, that both peace and this confederation might be inviolably pre- 
ferved. XII. That this perpetual confederation being confidered both 
by the general court of the Maffachufets, and the commillioners for the 
three other colonies, was confirmed by the Maffachufets, Connecticut, 

1643. and New Haven on the 19th of May, 1643, and alfo by Plymouth on 
the 7 th of September following. 

This confederacy was acknowledged and countenanced by the autho¬ 
rity in England from its inftitution until the reftoration; and this union 
fubfifted, with fome alterations, until the year 1686, when all the charters 
were in effect vacated by a commiffion from King James II. 

From the time of this confederacy, the four refpeftive colonies of New 
England are to be looked upon as one general body, relative to all the 
public tranfaCtions with their neighbours; though the private affairs of 
each pi evince were managed by magillrates and courts oil their own. For 
many years, commiffioners met annually in September, and occafionally 
at other times; but in the latter part of the union, the meetings were tri¬ 
ennial. A Ipecial and principal part of their bulinefs, after the frit 
yearn, was the gofpelizing the Indians ; and the fociety eftabliflied by the 
parliament for propagating the gofpel in New England among the In¬ 
mans, made the commiffioners their correfpondents and agents; which 
powers and truft were continued after the grant of a new charter by 
King Charles II. and a particular account of all their proceedings in this 
capacity are preferved in their records. 

1644. Mr. Endicot was this year chofen governor, and Mr. Winthrop deputy- 
governor. The general court ihewed a prudent compliance with the 

powers 
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powers prevailing in England, and palled an order for maintaining peace 
in the colony: and when the dependance of a colony is truly conlidered, 
nothing lefs is ordinarily to be expected, than an acquiefcence under 
every alteration of government in the mother-country. 

i i ,.' \tr • ' - 

As the Indians were daily acquiring the ufe of fire-arms, the commif- 
fioners pafled an aft, that no perfon within any of tlie United Colonies 
fhould fell any kind of arms or ammunition to an Indian, under penalty 
of twenty for one; nor any fmith, or other perfon, mend any gun or other 
weapon for an Indian, under the like penalty., 

Some of the inhabitants of the town of Plymouth removed to a trad; 
of land near the promontory of Cape Cod, and built the town of Eaft 
Ham. 


Mr. Dudley was chofen governor, and Mr. \Vinthrop deputy-governor 164 ^. 
for 1645. The commiffioners alTembled at Bofton, to terminate the dif¬ 
ferences between the Sathems of Narraganfet and Mohegin; which was 
enforced by ordering three hundred men to be railed and march againft 
the Narraganfets, who intended fuddenly to break out againft the Englifh, 
but were now intimidated, and fubmitted to pacific terms. 

4 \ . i * • . . /; • } r ’ y 

Though the public peace of the Indians was preferred, the common¬ 
wealth was in diforder from inteftine commotions. The inhabitants of 
Hingham, in the county of Suffolk, quarrelled about the eledion of their 
chief military officer, and Mr. Deputy Winthrop would have compelled 
the rioters to give bond to appear at the quarter-court, which they refufed, 
and he committed them to prifon for contempt of government. The ma¬ 
jority of the town were inflamed at the imprifonment of their friends, 
and figned a petition to the general court for a free hearing, and freedom 
of fpeech to plead their common liberties. 


The court and great part of the country vrere much offended at this 
petition; and a declaration was puhlifhed by order of court, in anfvver to 
the petition, and in vindication of the government ; which was a pro¬ 
ceeding derogatory to the honour of the iupreme authority. The peti¬ 
tioners were fummoned before the court, imprifoned, and fined for fedi- 
tious and contemptuous expreffions. Mr Winthrop was obliged by the 
party to anfwer in public to the complaints againft him, to which he con¬ 
tented, although he fhewed them how unreafonable it was to call a go- C. Mather, 
vernor to account during the time of his adminiftratiorl. He came down 0, "• P- 
from the bench, pleaded his caufe at the baiv was honourably acquitted, 

and 
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and refumed his feat on the bench, where he addrelfed the aflembly on 
the impropriety of licentioufly obftrufting the regular courfe of govern¬ 
ment. 

The court and people were fo entirely fatisfied with this condu& of Mr. 
Winthrop, and overcome with his condefcenfion, that they chofe him go¬ 
vernor of the province every year after, as long as he lived. The peti¬ 
tioners carried their complaint to England, with a petition to the parlia¬ 
ment, that they might enjoy the liberties of Englifhmen j and added to 
their prayer, that the petition they had prefented to the court at Boflon 
might be confidered; as alfo that certain conftitutional queries might be 
refolved. 

Mr. Feters and Mr. Weld were difmified from the agency in England, 
to which Mr. Window was appointed ; who, by his prudent management, 
prevented any prejudice to the colony from fuch applications. 

As Mr. Winthrop was governor in 1646, Mrt Dudley was deputy- 
governor ; and they were both continued as fuch to the two following 
years. 

The number of males in each of the four colonies w r as carried in to the 
commiffioners, to proportion the fum of 1043/. ior. id. expended for 
the general fervice; when it appeared, that the Maffachufets proportion 
of the fum was 670 /. 3 s. \d. Plymouth’s 1528/. 13 s. 4 d, Connecticut's 
140/. 2 s. 3d. and New Haven’s 104/. 11 s. 

The civil war had continued fome years in England ; nor was it ter¬ 
minated until epifcopacy was abolifhed and monarchy deftroyed. All the 
American plantations, except Virginia, inclined to the parliament, and 
particularly the colonies of New England, becaufe the biihops had been 
their implacable enemies, and driven them out of the kingdom. One 
part of the quarrel between the king and parliament was the fame lor 
which the colonifts abandoned England; therefore the people of New 
England were attached to the parliamentary intereft, which was their 
own: But although the New England colonies were on the fide of the 
parliament, they were incapable of giving them affiftance and, as fpec- 
tators at a diftance, enjoying all the bleffings of peace and plenty, they 
only heard of the calamities in which their native country was involved. 

Mr. Winthrop, the father of the country, died this year, in the lixty- 
third year of his age, and his death caufed a general grief through the 
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colony. Mr. Endicot fucceeded him in the place of governor, and Mr. 
Dudley took the place of deputy-governor. They joined with the other 
afliftants in an affociation againft wearing long hair; for the rule in New 
England was, that none fhould wear their hair below their ears; and it 
was deemed a greater offence in the clergy, who were efpecially required 
to go patentibus auribus. Thus, in every age, indifferent things have 
been condemned as finful, and placed among the greateft immoralities. 
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SECTION III. 

Affairs with the Dutch and French in 1650. Harvard College incor¬ 
porated. The frft proceedings for propagating the Gofpel among the 
Indians: Hoe Society incorporated for that purpofe in England. Petition 
from the general court of the Maffachufets Bay to the parliament of Eng¬ 
land againft a new patent: and their letter to the Lord-general Cromwell 
againft inviting the Colonifts to remove to Ireland in 1651. The pro¬ 
vince of Main united to the Maffachufets in 1652 : A mint ere died at 
B oft on for coinage of money. Mr. Dudley dies in 1653. Mr. Bellingham 
chofen governor , and Mr. Endicot deputy-governor, in 1654: Addrefs of 
the general court to Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Winflow dies in 1655: 
Cromwells views in America: Separation of the Anabaptifls. The per¬ 
fection of the Quakers in 1656: its prevention by King Charles II. in 
1661. Remarks thereon . 

A Controverfy which had long fubfifted between the colony of New 
Haven and the Dutch at the Manhados, was fettled by the commif- 
fioners of the United Colonies in 1650, when Mr. Endicot was again 
chofen governor of the Maffachufets. 

Propofals were made in 1648 to Monfieur D’Aillebout, the governor 
of Canada, for a free commerce between the Maffachufets and that colony. 
The French profeffed to be greatly pleafed, and maintained a correfpond- 
ence upon the fubjedt until 1650, when their governor fent an agent to 
Bofton to fettle a trade, and conclude an alliance between the government 
of Canada and the colonies of Maffachufets and Plymouth; but being 
informed that all fuch matters were left to the commiffioners of the United 
Colonies, he returned to Canada, and the next year two gentlemen were 
lent with letters to the commiffioners, intreating affiftance from the Englilh 
againft the Mohawks, whom they reprefented as difturbers of the trade, 
both of Englilh and French, with other Indians. They promifed a due 
confideration and allowance for the expence of the war, and if the Englilh 
would not join in it, the French defired they might be permitted to inlift 
volunteers, and be victualled for the fervice; but if that could not be ob¬ 
tained, they requefted liberty to pafs through the Englilh Colonies, by 
watei and land, as occafion required. The French declared, that until 
thele points were fettled, they could not proceed upon the treaty of com¬ 
merce. The commiffioners anfwered, “ That the Englilh engaged in no 
war efore they had lull and fatistadtory evidence that it was juft; nor 

before 
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before peace upon juft terms had been offered and refufed : That the Mo¬ 
hawks not being fubjed to them nor in league with them, they could not 
require an account of their proceedings, and had no means of information 
what they had to fay for themfelves: That to make war with the Mo¬ 
hawks, would expofe the Indians, who were neighbours to the Englifh, 
and profefled Chriftianity : That although they were ready to perform all 
neighbourly offices to the French colony, yet they could neither permit 
volunteers to be taken up, nor the French and eaftern Indians to pafs 
through the Englifh jurifdidion to invade the Mohawks, left they fhould 
expofe, not the Indians only, but the fmaller Englifh plantations to danger: 
That the Englifh were much diffatisfied with that mifchievous trade the 
french and Dutch had begun, and continued, by felling guns, powder, and 
fhot to all the Indians, which rendered them infolent: That if all other diffi¬ 
culties were removed, yet they had no fuch fhort and convenient paffage, 
either by land or water, as might be had by Hudfon’s River, to and beyond 
Aurania* Fort poffeffed by the Dutch : That the commiffioners conceived 
the French deputies might proceed to fettle a trade; but if they thought 
proper to limit it under fuch reftridions, a fitter feafon for thefe treaties 
muft be attended, which the commiffioners would readily improve when— 

' foever it prefented.” 

The college at Cambridge became fuch an objed of attention, that this 
year it was made a body corporate, by ad of the general court, and re¬ 
ceived a charter under feal of the colony, dated the 31ft of May, 1650. 
The corporation was to confift of a prefident, five fellows, and a treafurer 
or burfer; who were declared a body politic and corporate in law, to all 
intents and purpofes, by the name of “ the Prefident and Fellows of 
Harvard College.” An explanatory ad paffed in 1657, and another in 
1672, to perpetuate and confirm the privileges of Harvard College, which 
continued to be governed under this charter until 1685, when the colony 
charter was vacated. 

A corporation in England,. conftituted for propagating the Gofpel 
among the Indians, began their correfpondence this year with the com¬ 
miffioners of the United Colonies, who were employed as agents for 
the corporation, while the union of the colonies continued. One pro- 
feffed defign of the colony charter was gofpelizing the natives, which 
had been too much negleded. It was in 1646, that the general court of 
the Maffachufets paffed the firft ad or order to encourage the gofpel 
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amone- the Indians, and it was then recommended to the elders to con- 
iider how it might be molt properly done. Mr. Elliot fignalized himfelf 
in this attempt, and was remarkably inftrumental in converting many In¬ 
dians, whofe underftandings he endeavoured to enlighten, by drawing 
them from their rude, favage, and wandering way of life, to civility, co¬ 
habitation, and government. Colledions were made in England to 
promote this falutary work, for the advancement of winch the parlia' 
ment palled an aft or ordinance incorporating the Society. 

Letters w^ere alfo publilhed from the two univerfities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, calling upon the minifters of England and Vv ales, to ftir 
up their congregations to a liberal contribution tor the promotion of fo 
glorious an undertaking. This collection enabled the Society to purchale 
an eftate in land of about 600 /. a year : but, upon the reftoration of 
King Charles II. the charter became void, and was loon after renewed by 
the intereft of Lord Chancellor Hyde. 

16 ri. Mr.Endicot was chofengovernor in 1651, 1652, and 165} ;Mr.Dudley 
deputy-governor. The committee for the ftate in England imparted their 
mind to Mr. Window, agent for the colony, refpeefing the government 
of the feveral jurifdi&ions in New England; he acquainted Mr. Dud¬ 
ley therewith, and that an anfwer was expeCted ; in confequence of 
which, the court agreed upon a petition to the parliament, and a letter 
to Oliver Cromwell, then general for the parliament. 

It was expected that all proceffcs in the colony fhould be in the name 
of the keepers of the liberties of England ; or that there fhould be an 
acknowledgment of the powers then in being, by a renewal of the pa¬ 
tent ; but it is certain, that neither propofal w r as adopted or eftablifhed. 

In October 1651, hoflilities began between the Englifh and Dutch in 
Europe ; but the Dutch colony at Manhados was in too feeble a ftate 
openly to annoy the Englifh colonies, and therefore deli red to preferve 
peace in America, which gave the Englifh an opportunity to carry on an 
advantageous treaty w T ith the Dutch. 

\ 

1652. The province of Main was claimed by the Maflachufets as within the 
bounds of their charter, and commiflioners were lent to treat with "the 
piincipal inhabitants about the furrender of their lands. 


Sir 
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Sir Ferdinando Gorge and Captain Mafon, fo early as 1629, obtained 
from the council of Plymouth a grant of all that tradl of land from the 
heads of Merrimack River and Sagadahock to Lake Ontario; but as they 
never occupied it, this grant became obfolete, and may be laid to have 
reverted to the crown. Sir Ferdinando Gorge alfo obtained a grant from 
the council of Plymouth, in 1635, of a tradl of land called the Pro¬ 
vince of Main, extending from Pifcataqua River to Sagadahock and 
Quenebec River; which grant was confirmed by the crown in 1639, 
and afterward purchafed by the agents of Maflachufets Bay of the re* 
prefentatives of Gorge. 

The north and fouth lines running inland were a hundred and twenty 
miles : the front or fea line, and the rear line, might be about eighty 
miles ; that is, the contents of the province of Main might be about, 
nine thoufand fix hundred fquare miles ; in which fea line were the town- 
fhips or difiricts of Kittery, York, Wells, Arundel, Biddeford, Scar¬ 
borough, Falmouth, and others, whofe principal inhabitants now fub- 
mitted to the Maflachufets, and the province was made a county by the 
name of Yorklhire, from which time the towns fent their deputies to the 
general court at Bolton ; and to this county was annexed the territory of 
Sagadahock. 

As the trade of the province increafed wfith the Weft Indies, where 
the buccaneers or pirates were numerous at this time; and as part of the 
wealth w T hich they procured from the Spaniards was brought to New 
England in bullion, it was thought neceflary to eredt a mint for coining 
fhillings, fix-pences, and three-pences, with no other impreflion at firlt 
than N E on the one fide, and XII. VI. or III. on the other : but it was- 
now ordered, that all pieces of money fhould have a double ring with 
this infcription, Massachusets, and a tree in the center on one fide, 
with New England and the year of our Lord on the other fide. No 
other colony ever prefumed to coin any metal into money, and no notice 
was taken of it .by the parliament or protestor : it was even indulged by 
Charles II. for more than twenty years ; and although it w r as made one 
of the charges againft the colony, when the charter was called in quef- 
tion, yet no great ftrefs was laid upon it. 

At the fame feflion, a committee or council of trade was appointed, MaflkWets 
after the example as exprefled ill the order of the parliament.’ they were Records, 
to meet at Bollon or Charles Town to receive propofals for promoting 
trade ; but nothing came from this attempt. 
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Mr. Dudley died the 31ft of July 1653, in the 77th year of his age, 
greatly lamented, as he was a principal founder of the colony, and had 
recommended himfelf by great firmnefs and fidelity in difcharge of his 
truft. He had never been out of the magiftracy, and generally either 
governor or deputy-governor. Mr. Cotton, one of the minifters at 
Bofton, died a fhort time before, and was efteemed the oracle of the co¬ 
lony : he was in the 68th year of his age, and was interred with great 
folemnity, 

Mr. Bellingham was chofen governor, and Mr. Endicot deputy-go¬ 
vernor, at a time when the peace with the Dutch, together with “ the 
hopeful eftablifhment of government in England,” occafioned a public 
thankfgiving in the Maffachufets, whofe general court, on the 24th of 
Auguft 1654, tranl'mitted an addrefs to Oliver Cromwell, the Lord Pro¬ 
testor. 

Mr. Window, who had been governor of Plymouth colony, and agent 
to the Maffachufets in England, died this year, at the head of an expe¬ 
dition to Hifpaniola, and his body was honourably committed to the fea 
between Domingo and Jamaica, on the 8th of May. 

Cromwell appears to have been the firft who had a true fenfe of the 
importance of the colonies to their mother-country. The expedition to 
Hifpaniola was by him well intended, though badly executed, and his 
plan for enlarging the national interefl in America no doubt extended 
further than the conqueft of that ifland. 

The feparation of the Anabaptifts from the eftablifhed churches of 
the colony began at Rehoboth, in Plymouth patent, in 1650; but was 
foon fuppreffed : after which began what has been generally called the 
perfecution of the Quakers, whofe feSt firft appeared in England in 1644, 
and foon fpread into America. 

No perfon appeared in New England who profeffed the opinion of the 
Quakers until 1656, when Mary Fifher and Ann Auftin came from Bar- 
badoes ; and foon after, nine others arrived in the fhip Speedwell of Lon¬ 
don. Their head-quarters were at Salem, where they made feveral con¬ 
verts, and feemed to join with the Antinomians and Anabaptifts. They 
were unhappily fuccefsful in feducing the people, not only to attend to 
the myflical difpenfation of the light within, as having the whole of 
religion contained in it; but alio to oppofe the good order, both civil 
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and facred, ere&ed in the colony. They impioufly declared, that they 
were immediately fent from God; and blafphemoufly afterted, they were 
infallibly afiifted by the Holy Spirit : they alfo pretended to defpife the 
power of the civil magiftrates, and gave great difturbance to the govern¬ 
ment ; difluading the people from bearing arms, and declaring all mili¬ 
tary defence unlawful to Chriftians. This dodftrine was deemed particu¬ 
larly dangerous to an infant hate furrounded by Indian enemies : on 
which account they were imprifoned, and their books ordered to be pub- 
lickly burnt. The court palled fentence of banifhment againft them all ; 
though at this time there was no fpecial provifion by law for the punifh- 
ment of Quakers, who came within a colony law againft heretics in 
general. At the next feftions an adt was paffed, laying a penalty of one 
hundred pounds upon the mafter of any velfel who fhould bring a known 
Quaker into the colony, and requiring the mafter to give fecurity to 
carry the Quaker back again ; as alfo that the Quaker fhould be feverely 
whipped, and kept to hard labour until tranfportation. A further pe¬ 
nalty of five pounds was laid for importing, and the like for difperfing 
Quakers books, with fevere penalties for defending their heretical opi¬ 
nions. 

Three perfons were punifhed under this a£t, which was not fufficient 1657? 
to deter other Quakers from coming into the country ; and the general 
court made the following more fanguinary laws : “ That whoever brought 
any Quaker there fhould forfeit 100 /. That thofe who concealed a 
Quaker, knowing him to be fuch, fhould pay forty fhillings an hour for 
fuch concealment: and any Quaker, after the firft convi&ion, if a man, 
was to lofe one ear, and a fecond time the other; a woman, each time to 
be feverely whipped, and the third time, man or woman, to have their 
tongues bored through with a red hot iron ; befide every Quaker, who 
fhould become fuch in the colony, was lubjedted to the like punifh- 
ments.” Three Quakers had their ears cut off accordingly, yet others 1658*. 
arrived; and a farther law was made for punifhing with death all 
Quakers who fhould return into the jurifdidtion after banifhment. Some 
were imprifoned, others whipped ; feveral banifhed, and a few hanged; 
which proceedings were very unjuftifiable. . 

Such a degree of perfecution raifed a great clamour againft the govern- 1659,. 
ment, and fullied the glory of their former fufferings, from the epifcopal 
power, “ for now it appeared, that the New England Puritans were no Neale, 1 . 329, 
better friends to liberty of confcience than their adverfaries; and that 
the queftion between them was not, whether one party of Chriftians 
q fhould • 
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fhould have power to opprefs another, but who fhould have that 
power.” Great numbers of the common people were offended at thefe 
proceedings, as well as the generality of fober perfons in the feveral na¬ 
tions of Europe, which obliged the magiftrates to publifh a declaration 
in vindication of themfelves, as agreeable to the example of England in 
their provifion againft Jefuits. 

It has been obferved, upon this declaration, that the law of putting 
Quakers to death was contrary to the laws of England, and consequently 
a forfeiture of the colony charter; the court began to be fenfible that 
the putting men to death for their religious proceedings was odious in 
the eye of the world ; that in the cafe of the Quakers it could not an- 
fwer their ends, for the more they perfecuted, the more bloody work 
they had upon their hands; therefore it was refolved to whip them as 
vagabonds. The Reftoration of King Charles II. was alfo favourable 
to the Quakers, who had intereft to prevail upon that Monarch to put 
a flop to the bufferings of their friends in New England, and to obtainan 
order to the following effed:: “ That his Majefty having been informed, 
that feveral of his fubjeds in New England had been and were impri- 
foned there, whereof fome had been executed, and others were in dan¬ 
ger to undergo the like ; his Majefty thought fit to fignify his pleafure 
in that behalf for the future, and required, that if any of thofe people 
called Quakers were there then condemned to fuffer death, or other corpo¬ 
ral puniftiment, or that were imprifoned, and obnoxious to the like con¬ 
demnation, the magiftrates were to forbear to proceed any further there¬ 
in, but fhould forthwith fend the faid perfons over to England, toge¬ 
ther with their refpedive crimes, or offences laid to their charge; to the 
end fuch courfe might be taken with them there, as fhould be agreeable 
•to his laws and their demerits.” 

This put an effectual ftop to the bufferings of the Quakers on account 
of their principles ; but lome of them were afterward punifhed as vaga¬ 
bonds, and criminals againft the bate. It would have been more rational 
it the magiftracy of the Maffachufets had directed their moft eminent 
Minifter to anfwer Mr. Barclay’s Latin Treatife for Quakerifm in the fame 
language, on account ot its univerfality. The people called by the ludi¬ 
crous name of Quakers were afterward remarkable for a laudable fru¬ 
gality, reciprocal friendfhip, and moral honefty. They attained a con- 
fiderable intereft in the Commonwealth; peerage-like, they were in¬ 
dulged with affirmation, inftead of a judicial oath ; and in New England 
they were exempted by laws from paying rates to the townfhip minift er5. 
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From 1656 to 1660, there are few other fafts relative to the public 
affairs of the colony that are worth tranfmitting to pofterity. The rapid 
incrcafe of the Maffachufets Colony, together with the figure which 
many of the firff fettlers made in England before their removal, and 
the correpondence which they maintained with their friends of great 
diftin&ion there many years after, eclipfed the colony of New Ply¬ 
mouth, whole growth and progrefs would otherwife have been thought 
confiderable. 
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SECTION IV. 

Mr. Endicot chofen governor , and Mr. Bellingham deputy-governor , m 
1660. The Majfachufets corporation congratulates King Charles II. m 
his refloration. His Majefiys letter in anfwer. The King proclaimed 
in Neva England , in 1661. • Declaration of the general court of the 
Majfachufets of their rights by charter. Synod held at Bojlon , in 1662, 
concerning baptifm of infants. Hampfhire county efablijhed. .]//- 
infers arrive in Neva England , in 1663, after the act of uniformity. 
The colonies of Connecticut and Neva Haven united by charter , in 1664. 
Neva York conquered from the Dutch. Commiffi oners appointed by the 
King to fuperintend the government of the colonies in Neva England. 
AddreJ's of the general court of the Majfachufets colony to his Majefi 
thereon. Letter from Lord Chancellor Clarendon to the Majfachujtti 
corporation againf their addrefs. The propofitions of the commijfionen 
to Plymouth jur if diction. Mr. Endicot dies in 1665, and is fucceedel 

as governor of the Majfachufets by Mr. Bellingham. Form of the oath 
of allegiance taken there. State of the colony . DiJ'putes between the 
commifjtoners and the general court in 1666. 

A “|" A H E government of New England fubmitted to all the changes in 
Old England for the laft twenty years : they owned the parliament, 
acquiefced in the Commonwealth, fubmitted to the Protestor, and at laft 
addrefted the King. 

Mr. Endicot was chofen governor, and Mr. Bellingham deputy-go¬ 
vernor in 1660, when Simon Bradftreet, Elq. fecretary of the Maflachu- 
fets colony, and the reverend Mr. John Norton, were fent with an addrefs 
of congratulation to his Majefty, upon his accefiion to the throne of his 
anceftors, in which the colonifts made fignal expreflions of their loyalty, 
and endeavoured to juftify their conduct toward the Quakers. They 
told the King, that the Quakers were open capital blafphemers; open 
feducers from the glorious Trinity, the Lord Chrift, the bleffed Gofpel 
and from the Holy Scriptures, as the rule of life ; open enemies to go* 
vernment itfelf, as eftablifhcd in the hands of any but men of their 
own principle ; malignant promoters or doctrines direftly tending tofuh* 
vert both church and Hate. After which, the Colonifts fupplicatedhis 
Majefty for his gracious protection of them in the continuance both d 
their civil and leligious libcities, according to the crantees known cii 1 * 
of fuing for the patent conferred upon the plantation by his royal father’ 
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The King received their addrefs in a gracious manner, and Tent back 
letters to the colony, fignifying, that the exprefiions of their loyalty and 
affection to him were very acceptable; that he would confirm their pri¬ 
vileges, and give them all kind of protection and encouragement. The 
colonifts, however, were not fatisfied with the conduct of their agents, 
who might have flattered the court too much, or promifed more for their 
country than they ought. 

His Majefty’s gracious pardon to all his fubje&s was likewife declared, 
for all treafons during the late troubles, except to fuch as flood attainted 
by adt of parliament, if any fuch fhonld have tranfported themfelves 
thither : but then it was required, “ That all their laws fhould be re¬ 
viewed, and luch as were contrary or derogatory to the royal authority 
and government fhould be annulled and repealed; that the oath of alle¬ 
giance fhould be duly adminiftered ; that the adminiftration of juftice 
fhould be in the name of his Majefty ; that freedom fhould be given to 
all fuch as defired to ufe the Book of Common Prayer, and perform their 
devotions in the manner eftablifhed in England ; and that they might 
not undergo any prejudice thereby, all perfons of good and honeft lives 
and converfations fhould be admitted to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, according to the Book of Common Prayer, and their children 
to Baptifm : that in the choice of governor and afliflants, the only con- 
fideration to be had fhould be of the wifdom, virtue, and integrity of 
the perfons to be chofen, and not of any faction with reference to opi¬ 
nions and outward profeflion: that all freeholders of competent eftates, 
though of different perfuafions concerning church government, fhould 
have their votes in the election of all officers, civil and military ; and 
finally, that this letter fhould be publifhed.” 

Whaley and Goffe, who had been two of the proferibed regicides, 
arrived at Bofion; and the governor received a royal mandate to fecure 
them : but they were fecreted in feveral parts of New England for many 
years. 

/ 

The King was not proclaimed in the colony until the 7th of Auguft 1661=. 
j66i, when it was done in the following form : “ Forafmuch as Charles 
II. is undoubted King of Great Britain and all other his Majefty’s terri¬ 
tories and dominions thereinto belonging, and hath been fome time 
fince lawfully proclaimed and crowned accordingly ; We therefore do, 
as in duty bound, own and acknowledge him to be our Sovereign Lord 
and King, and do therefore hereby proclaim and declare his facred Ma¬ 
jefty Charles II. to be lawful King of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
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land, and all other the territories thereunto belonging: God Save the 
King.” 

All procefles were ordered to be ifiued in his Majefty’s name; a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to confider of other matters ; in confequence of 
whofe report, at the feffions of the general court, held at Bofton the lame 
year, a formal declaration was made of their charter rights. 

Great debates arofe among the minifters of New England concerning 
the right of the grandchildren of church members to the Sacrament of 
Baptifm, whofe immediate parents had not entered into the communion. 
The importance of this matter fprung from hence : the minifters bap¬ 
tized none but the children of thofe of their communion ; fo that if, 
either through fear, or any other motive, they did not become adual 
church members when they were of age, none ot their pofterity could 
be admitted to Baptifm ; and this was become a very common cafe, iince 
the grandchildren of the firft planters began to rife up in the world. 
The difpute began in Conne&icut, but foon became general, and a 
fynod of the elders and meflengers of all the churches in the Maflachu- 
fet colony was convened at Bofton, in the month of September, by 
order of the general court. 

The refult of this fynod was printed by order of the general court, and 
is particularly mentioned by their ecclefiaftical writers, who obferve, that 
almoft all the churches of New England were divided upon this occafion. 

The inhabitants upon Connecticut River being increafed to the three 
townlhips of Springfield, Northampton, and Hadley, were made a 
county, by the name of Hampfhire, at the feffions of the general court. 

The fpirit of the church ran very high in England againft the Preffiy- 
terians and Independents, with whom the biffiops would come to no 
terms, but by an a<ft of uniformity, which took place on St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s day. About two thoufand minifters were turned out of their bene¬ 
fices, and fome of them followed the example of their predeceftors, the 
Puritans, by removing to New England, where they fpent the remainder 
of their lives. 

Some violent fhocks of an earthquake were felt in New England, which 
fpread an univerlal confternation among the people, but no confidence 
damage enfued. 


The 
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The colonies of Connecticut and New Haven were united by the royal 1664. 
charter, which was obtained by John Winthrop, Efq; foil of the late 
governor of the Mafiachufets ; and the United Colonies elected him annu¬ 
ally their governor as long as he lived. 

The war between the Englifh and Dutch broke out about this time, 
and King Charles II. was refolvcd to difpoffefs the Dutch of their fettle- 
ments upon Hudfon’s River, which was firft difcovered by Captain Hud- 
fon, an Englifliman, who fold it to the Dutch in 1608, without confent 
of the crown: the King therefore looked upon the Dutch as intruders, 
and made a grant of the whole country called Nova Belgia to his brother, 
the Duke of York, who gave it the name of New York. A fquadron of 
men of war, with fome land forces, under the command of Sir Robert 
Carre were fent to expel the Dutch, who were eafily reduced, and fub- 
mitted to the Englifh government. 

Sir Robert Carre, Colonel Richard Nichols, George Cartwright, and 
Samuel Maverick, Efqfs. were alfo commiflioned to call at New England, 
to hear and determine fuch differences as fubfifted among the Colonies. 

The commiffioners alfo brought with them letters from his Majefty to 
the fcveral colonies, and particularly one to the governor and council of 
New Plymouth, wherein his Majefty declared, that “ he took them into 
his immediate protection, and had ordered the commiffioners to fettle the 
bounds and jurifdictions of the feveral colonies.” 

The line between the Mafiachufets and Plymouth was fully and ami¬ 
cably fettled and fufve^e.l, by a committee from each colony, whofe return 
was accepted by the general courts, and ordered to be recorded. . 

From the reftoration until the charter was vacated, the colony never 
flood well in England; fo that the principal perfons, both in church and 
ftate, were always apprehenfive they fliould be deprived of their privileges* 

The commiffioners arrived at Bofton in July, and opened their commil- 
fion ; in confequence of which, the general court of the Mafiachufets co¬ 
lony drew up a long addrefs to the King, concluding thus : “ Royal Sir, 
it is in your power to fay of your poor people in New England, they 
fhall not die. If we have found favour in the fight of our King, let our 
life be given us at our petition (or rather that which is dearer than life, 
which we have ventured our lives and willingly pafted through many deaths 
to obta’n) and our all at our requeft : Let our government live, our patent 
live, our magiftrates live, our laws and liberties live, our religious enjoy¬ 
ments 
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ments live; To {hall we all yet have farther caufe to fay from our hearts, 
Let the King live for ever.” 

The Colonifts alfo fent fupplicatory letters to feveral of the nobility, 
and particularly to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, who fent a letter to 
the Maffachufcts colony, direded to “ the Governor and Gentlemen, 
wherein his lordffiip informed them, “ That he had perufed their peti- 
tion to his Majefty* and confefTed to them, he was fo much a mend to 
their colony, that if the fame had been communicated to nooody but him- 
felf, he ffiould have dilfuaded the prefenting the fame to his Majefty, 
who, he doubted, would not think himfelf well treated by it, or the lin¬ 
gular care he had exprefled of his fubjedts in thofe parts fufficiently ac¬ 
knowledged : but fince he found, by their letter to the Loid Chamberlain 
and Mr. Boyle, that they expefted fome effedt from their petition, upon 
conference with them, they had all agreed not to hinder the deliveiy of 
it, though he had read to them the inftrudions the commiffioners had; 
and they confefTed that his Majefty could not exprefs more grace and 
goodnefs for that his plantation, nor put it more out of their power, in 
any degree, to invade the liberties and privileges granted to them by his 
charter : That he knew not what they meant by faying, the commiffioners 
had power to exercife government there altogether inconfiftent with their 
charter and privileges; fince he was fure their commiflion was to fee and 
provide for the due and full obfervation of the charter, and that all the 
privileges granted by that charter might be equally enjoyed by all his Ma- 
jefty’s fubjedts there: He knew they were exprefsly inhibited from inter¬ 
meddling with, or inftrudting the adminiftration of juftice, according to 
the forms obferved there ; but if, in any extraordinary cafe, the proceed¬ 
ings there had been irregular, and againft the rules of juftice, as fome 
particular cafes, particularly recommended to them by his Majefty, feemed 
to be, it could not be prefumed that his Majefty would leave his fubjedts 
of New England without hope of redrefs by an appeal to him, which his 
fubjedts of all his other kingdoms had free liberty to make.” 

1665. The propofitions of his Majefty’s commiflioners to Plymouth’s jurii- 
didtion were as follow: 

1. That all houfehoklers, inhabiting in their colony, take the oath 
of allegiance; and that their adminiftration of juftice be in his Majefty’s 
name. 2. T hat all men of competent eftates and civil converlation, 
though of different judgment, might be admitted to be freemen, and have 
liberty to choofe and be chofen officers, both civil and militarv. 3. That 
all men and women of orthodox opinions, competent eftates, knowledge. 
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civil lives and not fcandalous, might be admitted to the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and their children to Baptifm, if they defired it; cither by 
admitting them into the congregation already gathered, or permitting them 
to gather themfelves into fuch congregations where they might enjoy the 
benefit of the Sacrament, and that difference in opinion might not break 
the bonds of peace and charity. 4. That all laws and expreffions in laws 
derogatory to his Majefty, if any fuch had been made in the late trouble- 
fome times, might be repealed, altered, and taken off from the file.” 

The court confented to the firft, fecond, and fourth of thefe propofi- 
tions; but they made fome exceptions to the third; and declared, “ that 
the league between the four colonies was not with any intent to call off 
their dependance upon England ; a thing which they utterly abhorred.” 

Mr. Endicot, the governor of the Maffachufets, died the 15th of March, 
1665, and was interred at Bofton with great honour and folemnity. He 
was fucceeded by Mr. Bellingham ; after which many altercations paffed 
between the Kings commiffioners and the general court, the latter of 
whom preferibed the oath of allegiance in the following form: 

“ Whereas I, A. B. am an inhabitant within this jurifdi&ion, confider- 
“ ing how I {land obliged to the King’s Majefty, his heirs and fucceffors, 
“ by our charter and the government eftablifhed thereby, do fwear accord- 
“ ingly, by the great and dreadful name of the ever-living God, that I 
“ will bear faith and true allegiance to our fovereign Lord the King, his 
“ heirs and fucceffors : 

“ So help me God.” 

For the form of their Conftitution, they referred to their patent; and 
alleged, “ That the annual charges of government were about 1200 /• for 
their ecclefiaftical conftitution ; but they had none impofed by civil autho¬ 
rity ; all that was enjoined by that, was attendance on public worfhip on 
Lord’s days and other occafional days. That the people who maintained, 
alfo chofe, their minifters, whofe adminiftrations were known, and they 
hoped confonant to the word of God; or if any deviated, in fuch cafe 
they made ufe of a fynod and the civil authority. That the militia con¬ 
fided of about four thoufand foot, and four hundred horfe: that they had 
a fort at the entrance of Bofton harbour, with fix guns; two batteries in 
the harbour, and one at Charles Town. That the number of their {hips 
and vcffels were, about eighty from twenty to forty tons; about forty 
from forty to one hundred tons; and about a dozen fhips above one hun¬ 
dred tons.” ^ 

The 
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The commiffioners in their reply faid, “ They fuppofed the King and 
his council, and the Church of England, underftood the word of God as 
well as the Maffachufets corporation : they feared fuch anfwers would 
highly offend the King; and advifed to an ingenuous and free confent to 
what he defired.” The court then font a meffage to the commiffioners, 
whereby they defired to be excufed from a dired anfwer to the queftion, 
“ Whether they acknowledged his Majefty’s commiffion ?” They chofe rather 
“ to plead his Majefty’s charter, and his fpecial charge to the commiffioners 
not to difturb them in the enjoyment of it; but they were ready to give 
fuch an account of their proceedings, as that the commiffioners might be 
able to reprefent their perfons and actions to his Majefty. The commif¬ 
fioners infilled on a direct anfwer to their queftion ; to which the court 
declared, “ It was enough for them to give their fenfe of the powers 
granted to them by charter; and that it was beyond their line to deter¬ 
mine the power, intent, or purpofe of his Majefty’s commiffion.” 

The commiffioners then fummoned the governor and company of the 
colony to appear before them, to anfwer the complaint of Thomas Dean 
and others, for injuftice done unto them; but the court drew up a decla¬ 
ration againft fuch proceedings, and ordered the fame to be publifhed by 
found of trumpet. The commiffioners referred the whole to his Majefty, 
and broke off from any further conference; after which, they went to 
New Hampfhire and the province of Main, where they appointed juftices 
of the peace, and exercifed divers ads of government. They had no bet¬ 
ter fuccefs at Connedicut than in the Maffachufets colony; but they met 
with lefs oppofition at Plymouth and Rhode Ifland. 

The government of the colony apprehended they fhould not be thought 
culpable for refilling an entire fubmiffion to the abfolute authority of the 
commiffioners, which mull have fuperfeded their charter; and if this au¬ 
thority had been once admitted, they would have found it very difficult 
ever after to have ejected it. Some part of their condud may appear 
extraordinary; particularly their refufing to make the oath of allegiance 
neceffary, unlefs with reftridions and limitations; and to caufe all pro¬ 
ceedings at law to be more exprefsly in his Majefty’s name and by his 
authority: But it fhould be obferved, that thole perfons who had the 
greateft influence among them, had fome lingular lentiments upon the 
nature of civil fubjedion, .which they diftinguillied into neceflarv and 
voluntary. 1 hat from adual relidence within any government neceflarily 
arofe fubjedion, or an obligation to fubmit to the laws and authority 
thereof; but birth was no neceffary caufe of fubjedion. That the fubjeds 
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of any prince or ftate had a natural right to remove to any other ftate, or 
to another quarter of the world, unlefs the ftate was debilitated and en¬ 
dangered by fuch an emigration; and even in that cafe, if they were de¬ 
prived of the right of all mankind, liberty of confcience, it would juftify 
afeparation; and, upon their removal, their fubjedtion determined and 
ceafed. That the country to which they themfelves had removed was 
claimed and poflefled by independent princes, whole right to the fove- 
reignty thereof had been acknowledged by the Kings of England. They 
therefore looked upon themfelves obliged, and accordingly, as appeared 
by their records, actually had purchafed, for valuable confiderations, not 
only the foil, but the dominion, lordlhip, and fovereignty of thofe princes; 
and without fuch purchafe, in the fight of God and men, they had no right 
or title to what they poflefled. That the King, indeed, in imitation of 
other princes of Europe, who laid claim to countries merely from the dif- 
covery of them, had granted this country to certain of his fubje&s ; and 
the firft planters thought it proper to purchafe the title of fuch grantees, 
to prevent moleftation from them or from other ftates; and they had alfo 
received a charter of incorporation from the King, containing a mutual 
compact, from whence arofe a new kind of fubje&ion, to which they 
were held, and from which they never would depart. 

This was what they called voluntary civil fubjeCtion, arifing from com¬ 
pact; from whence it followed, that \vhatfoever could be brought into 
queftion relative to their fubjeCtion, muft be determined by their charter. 
In a fhort time, however, they were contented fully to comply with the 
oath of allegiance without qualifying it, and to give up other points which 
they had before infilled upon: And their pofterity, who claim by birth¬ 
right as well as charter the peculiar privileges of Englifhmen, and who 
enjoy the protection, are very fenfible that they likewife owe the alle¬ 
giance of Englilh fubjeCts, which, by a general rule of law, is not confi- 
dered as local, but perpetual and unalienable. 

The King recommended, by a letter dated the 2 2d of February, 1665, 
to the governor and council of the Maflachufets, an expedition againfl. 
Canada; to which the court, in their anfwer to Lord Arlington, July 17, 
1666, faid, that “ having confulted with Sir Thomas Temple, governor 
of Nova Scotia ; and with the governor of Connecticut, they concluded it 
was not feazable at prefent, as well in refpeCt of the difficulty, if not im- 
poffibility of a land march over the rocky mountains and howling deferts, 
about four hundred miles, as the ftrength of the French there, according 
to reports.” 
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His Maiefty fent a letter, dated the ioth of April, 1666, to the colony 
of New Plymouth, acknowledging his having received a fotisfa&ory ac¬ 
count from his eommiffioners, both of the good reception they had given 
them, and alfo of their dutifulnefs and obedience to him. 

Another letter of the fame date was alfo fent by the King to the Maffa¬ 
chufets colony, requiring deputies to be fent to England to anfwer to the 
complaints of his eommiffioners of oppofition to their authority; and 
commanding the colonifts to annul their proceedings relative to that 
affair. 

I 

This letter was delivered by Mr. Maverick to the governor, when he 
was affifting in a court of affiftants for the trial of caufes; affirming it 
came under cover with a letter from the King to Sir Robert Carr and the 
other eommiffioners. The governor affiembled a fpecial court on the nth 
of September, to confider of the letter; and the elders were defired to give 
their advice. Several perfons petitioned the general court to comply with 
the royal order; but they were cenfured for intermeddling : Some of the 
elders, however, inclined that the two magiftrates ffiould be fent, and 
thought they ought to obey for confcience fake; but this was oppofed by 
others, who urged, “ that if two might be fent for, fo might ten; that 
the civil magiftrate was the minifter of God for the good of the people,' 
and fo far as his commands tended to their good, they ought to obey; but 
none would fay it was for the good of the colony to fend away their rulers.’' 
At laft it was agreed to fend Mr. Secretary Morrice a letter, wherein the 
court feemed willing to doubt the genuinenefs of his Majefty’s letter; and 
excufed themfelves from fending any perfons over; fuppofing the ableft 
among them could not declare their caufe more fully than it had been 
already done. 

The eommiffioners influenced fome of the inhabitants of the towns in 
New Hampffiire to fign a petition and complaint to his Majefty of the 
wrongs they had fuftained from the Maffachufets, « who had ufurped the 
government over them ;** but this was oppofed by the majority, who 
declaied theii diffent j and all the towns delired to be coniidered as part 
of the Maffachufets colony, as they had been for many years before. 

r Mr. Danfoith, Mr. Luffier, and Mr. Leveret were alfo appointed to 
let tie the peace in the province of Main, by bringing the people to an 
orderly fubmiffion; which was attended with fome difficulty. 

As 
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As to the proceedings between the commiffioners and the colony, it 
appears, on the one hand, that the government had not fufficient excufe 
for non-compliance with what the King required ; which might have pre¬ 
vented fuch a commiflion from ifluing. But, on the other hand, that 
commiflion feems a ftretch of power, which might fuperfede the charter 
in many refpeCts ; and in the conduct of the general court, upon this occa- 
fion, there is no appearance of an obftinate perverfe fpirit, but a modeft 
fteady adherence to what they imagined their juft rights and privileges. 

At the fame time they endeavoured, not only by repeated addrefles and 
profelhons of loyalty to appeafe his Majefty, but they purchafed a fhip— 
load of mafts, the freight w T hereof coft them lixteen hundred pounds fter- 
ling, and prefented the fame to the King, who gracioufly accepted that 
teftimony of their affeCtion. Befide, as the fleet in the Weft Indies was 
in want of provifions, a fubfcription and contribution were recommended 
through the colony, for bringing in provifions to be fent to the fleet for 
the fervice of his Majefty; and it appears by the record that feveral towns 
liberally fubfcribed. 

About two hundred and fifty of the inhabitants of St. Chriftopher’s had 
been taken by the French, and were brought to Bofton, where others were 
expected, and provifion was made by the court for the relief and fupport 
of fuch as were in neceflity. And upon the news of the great fire in 
London, a large collection was made through the colony for the relief of 
the fufferers. 

From 1666 to 1670, Mr. Bellingham was annually chofen governor, 1667. 
and Mr. Willoughby deputy-governor. Mr. John Wilfon, the firft mi- 
nifler of Bofton church, died on the 7th of Auguft, 1667, in the feventy- 
ninth year of his age: he had been their paftor thirty-feven years, and 
left a moft amiable character. 

Some extraordinary incidents occafioned the magiftrates to promote a 1668. 
“ reformation of manners a letter was therefore printed, and addrefled, 
from the governor and council, “ To the Elders and Minifters of every 
tow T n within the jurifdiCtion of the Maflachufets in New England; 51 
wherein they exhorted them to follow the examples of Holy Scripture, 

.and required them to be very diligent and careful to catechife and inftruCt 
all people under their charge in the found principles of the Chiiftian Reli¬ 
gion : u The effectual and conftant profecution thereof, they hoped, 
would have a tendency to promote the falvation of fouls, to fupprefs the 
growth of fin and profanenefs, to beget more love and unity among the 
people, and more reverence and efteem of the miniftry,” 
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About this time, the difpleafure of the government ran very high 
againft the Anabaptifts and Quakers, who were feverely treated by fines, 
imprifonment, and banifhment; which occafioned a letter from the: prin¬ 
cipal dilfenting minifters in London to the governor of the Maffachufets, 
“ befeeching him to make ufe of his authority and mtereft, for the 
reftoring fuch to theiT liberty as were in prifon on account of religion, 
Mather, b. and that their fanguinary laws might ntft be put in execution for the 
vji. p. 28. future.” 

,66o. The Anabaptifts in both Englands were certainly in fuch very low 
repute at this time, that their enemies thought it not worth their while 
to confute them with arguments, but took a fhorter way to luin them, by 
Hander and villany. The Quakers alfo renewed their complaints in 
London concerning the fufferings of their friends in New England, where 
none of the penal laws had been put in execution againft them fince 1661, 
except what related to vagabonds. 

The inhabitants of Bofton were now grown fo numerous, that the two 
* meeting-houfes would not hold them; therefore a third church was 
gathered out of the firft, and Mr. Thacher was appointed minifter. Mr.. 
Richard Mather, minifter of Dorchefter, died the 2 2d of April, 1669, in. 
the 73d year of his age; he left behind him four fons, all educated for 
the miniftry; 1. Mr. Samuel Mather, firft: fellow of Harvard College; 
2. Nathaniel; 3. Eleazer; and 4. Dodor Increafe Mather,, father o£ 
Dodor Cotton Mather, who wrote the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of New Eng¬ 
land. 

1671. The colony began to make a greater figure than ever; for the report 
made by the commiflioners to the King had produced no further troubles' 
from England, where the plague, the fire of the metropolis, and the dif- 
contents among the people, operated in favour of the Colonies. The 
Maflachufets governed New" Hampfhire and Main without oppofition; 
and were beginning feftlements even further eaftward. The French were 
removed from their neighbourhood on the one fide, as alfo were the Dutch 
and Swedes on the other. The trade of the colonifts was extenlive; and- 
no cuftom-houfe was eftablifhed. It is true, the ads of parliament of the 
12th and i^th of King Charles II. for regulating the Plantation-trade, 
were in force, but the governor, whofe bufinefs it was to carry them into 
execution, was annually to be eleded by the people, whofe intereft it was 
that they fhould not be obferved. Some of the merchants and principal 
inhabitants became very wealthy, while a fpirit of induftry. and frugality 
lifted through the colony ; but foon afterward happened a change of 
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The number of ftudents in Harvard College was fo much increafed, 1672, 
that a contribution of 1895 /. of which 800/. was collected in Bofton, was 
raifed to enlarge the building. With this money, and fome other aftift- 
ance, a new college was ere&ed, which retained the original name : and, 
on this occafion, the general court palled a new aft for confirming the 
college-charter, granted in 1650, and for encouraging donations to it. 

Governor Bellingham died on the 7th of December, 1672, in the eightieth 
year of his age: He w r as bred a lawyer, and was fevere in his principles 
againft the Anabaptifts and Quakers, but of incorrupted integrity. John 
Leveret, Efq. l'ucceeded Mr. Bellingham in the government of the Mafla- 
chufets colony, and foon after died Mr. Thomas Prince, governor of Ply¬ 
mouth colony, in the 73d year of his age, greatly beloved and univerfally 
lamented, as a gentleman of amiable manners and uncorrupted integrity. 

The ftrift union which had fubfifted between the civil and ecclefiaftical 
parts of the conftitution, became much weakened and in danger of being 
broke but neither the church of New Haven, nor the elders of the church 
of Bofton could be wholly juftified in this difpute. 

The houfe of deputies appointed a committee to enquire into the pre¬ 
vailing evils of the land, and they reported, among other caufes,* the 
declenlion from the primitive foundation work ; innovation in worfhip, 
opinion, and practice;. and invafions of the rights, liberties, and privi¬ 
leges of churches. 

Several of the minifters prefented an addrefs to the general court, 
wherein they folemnly profefled that “ they ftill adhered to the fafe and 
fober principles of the congregational way, in oppofition to feparation, 
morellian, or anarchical confufion and licentious toleration.” They made 
this profeflion to vindicate their integrity and innocency from the charge, 
of innovation and apoftacy,. 

The whole colony were evidently engaged in this difpute; for out of 
fifty members, the number of the houfe this year, there were only twenty 
of the former members ; which produced a profeflion, “ That the court, 
would adhere to the primitive, ends of their, coming over ;, and retain the 
fober principles of the congregational way, and the practice of their 
churches, in their pureft and moft athletic conftitution.” 

It is thus apparent, that the civil had a great attachment to the eccle¬ 
fiaftical power; and as long as the charter continued, ,the clerical influence, 
prevailed. 
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SECTION V. 

.Mr. Leveret chofen governor of the Mafifachufets in 1673 .—^ je war with 
the Indians, called Philip's war, in 1675: its origin, progrefs, and con- 
clufion. The Englijh troops enter the country of the Narraganfets, and 
compel them to fubmit to terms of peace and a?nity. Philip and his allies 
defeated in feveral engagements. Mr. Winflow appointed general of the 
united forces of the refipeSHve colonies. The grand attack upon five 
thoufand Indians in their fortifiedfwamp. Ravages committed by the 
Indians in 1676. The death of Philip, and end of the war. Remarks. 
—Infurrcclion of the Indians in the eafiern parts of New England fup- 
prefifed. General remarks. 

TV/FR. Leveret was governor of the Maffachufets colony in 1673, and 
A was annually continued till his death in 1676. His father, Mr; 
Thomas Leveret, removed with his family from Bofton in Lincolnfhire, 
in 1633. 

The war with the Indians, commonly called Philip’s war, broke out 
about this time, and endangered the very being of the colony. The 
Englifh, on their arrival, had fuch ideas of the Sachems, that refpedt was 
fhewn them at .the firft meetings, in fome proportion to what would have 
been required by the prince of a petty Rate in Europe : but the fordid 
minds of the beft of them, and the little authority they had over their own 
fubjefts, foon rendered them contemptible. At New Plymouth, the go¬ 
vernor, in the fir ft treaty with Mafiafoiet in 1620, acquainted him that 
King James confidered him as his good friend and ally; which was too 
great an honour for Mafiafoiet, who was content to acknowledge the king 
to be his fovereign; and the next year the governor caufed the petty 
Sachems to fign an inftrument, in which they owned themfelves to be 
fubjedt to King James. The domeftic quarrels of the Indians were a fur¬ 
ther fecurity to the Englifh, who endeavoured to reftrain them from an 
open war with each other; yet kept up fo much contention as to prevent 
a combination, and to make an appeal to the Englifh, as umpires, necef* 
fary from time to time. 

Old Mafiafoiet died in 1662, after which his two fons Wamfutta and 
detacomet came to the court of Plymouth, and requefted to have Englifh 
names given them; whereupon the court named the elder brother Alex¬ 
ander, and the younger Philip; but notwithftanding their high pretenfions 
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of friendfhip to the Englifh, the court had foon after information that 
Alexander was foliciting the Narraganfets to make war upon them. He 
was prevented in this defign by Mr. Window, who brought him prifoner 
to Plymouth, where he w’as treated with great humanity and refpedt; but 
his great fpirit dwelling wnth revenge for the difgrace he was under, threw 
him into a fever, which occafioned his death. He was fucceeded by his 
brother Philip, a bold and daring young man, who thought it his tempo¬ 
rary intereft to defire the continuance of that amity which had fubfifted 
between the government of Plymouth and his late father and brother. At 
the fame time he promifed, “ for himfelf and his fucceffors, to remain 
fubje&s to the King of England, his heirs and fucceffors ; to obferve fuch 
conditions as had been formerly made, and particularly that he would not 
unjuftly raife war with any of the natives, or difpofe of any lands without 
the privity and appointment of the Englifh governor;” who, in return, 
promifed “ to continue with him in friendfhip, and to afford him fuchu 
afhftance and advice as they juftly might.” 

The Indians within the Maffachufets bounds were not under one gene¬ 
ral Sachem, but divided into fmaller governments, which were brought to 
acknowledge the fubje£tion of the Maffachufets: but the laws could not 
reftrain all perfons from felling mufkets or ammunition to the Indians, 
who were generally furnifhed with both, and were become expert markf- 
men in 1670, when the Pocanokets, or Wampanoags, under Philip, w r ere 
fufpedted of hoftile intentions, and he was charged by the Englifh with 
being haughty, perfidious, and impious. In fadt, they charged him “ with 
pride and ambition, in afpiring to the fovereignty of a country, which he 
would have enjoyed as his inheritance if they had not prevented ; wnth 
perfidy, in breaking promifes made while under rcftraint, and in the 
power of thofe to whom they were made; and with impiety, in refufing to 
receive his religion from his enemies.” 

Philip was induced to meet the Englifh commiffioners at Taunton, 
where a writing was drawn up, which he confented to fign, acknowledg¬ 
ing his paft breach of faith, and prom.ifing future fidelity. Tie thereby 
alfo engaged, “ to refign up to the government of New Plymouth all his 
Englifh arms, to be kept by them for their fecurity, fo long as they fhould 
fee reafon.” His fubmitting to the acknowledgment in writing was of 
little confequence ; becaufe the Indians in general will promife any thing 
required of them to remove an impending danger, or to procure an imme¬ 
diate benefit. Accordingly, when Philip was at liberty, he thought no 
more of his engagements; and many ffrange Indians reforted to him. 

At 
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At this time there was a breach in the union between the colonies 
from fome mifunderftandings, which were foon redified, and Tome al¬ 
terations made in the articles. The court of Plymouth wrote to the Maf- 
fachufets, that they were preparing to make war againft Philip, who 
Came to Bofton, and agreed “ for himfelf, his council, and fubjeds, to 
acknowledge themfelves fubjed to the King of England, and the govern¬ 
ment of New Plymouth, and to their laws. To pay unto the govern- 
ment of Plymouth one hundred pounds in fuch things as he had, in the 
term of three years. To fend unto the governor five wolves heads 
yearly. To fettle any difference between his people and the Englifh. 
To make no war without the governor’s approbation ; and not to dif- 

pofe of any lands without his confent.” 

/ 

The Englifh were too much inclined to confider the Indians as a race 
df beings by nature inferior to them, and born to fervitude. Philip was 
a man of high fpirit, who could not bear to fee the Englifh extending 
their fettlements over the dominions of his anceftors, and he could never 
reft until he brought on the war which ended in his deftrudion. 

War was proclaimed in Bofton againft the Dutch, on the 28th of May, 
1672, in confequence of the King’s declaration of war publifhed in 
England; and this was the firft inftance of any public declaration of 
war in the colony. About the fame time, the union between the three 
colonies was renewed by commiflioners, and ratified by the general court 
at Bofton. The commiflioners were now to meet but once in three years, 
unlefs upon extraordinary occafions ; and the proportion of men, for 
any general fervice, was fettled for fifteen years to come as follows ; Maf- 
fachufets 100, Plymouth 30, and Connedicut 60. 

The timber caftle at the entrance of Bofton harbour was accidentally 
deftroyed by fire, on the 21ft of March 1673 ; after which, a new for- 
trefs of ftone was ereded, faid then to be a ftrong work. 

11674. Fr °m 1671 to 1674 there appears no material tranfadion relative to 
the Indians, but it is affirmed, that Philip was all that time engaging 
them to unite againft the Englifh in all parts of the colony. His prin¬ 
cipal feat of lelidence w 7 as at Mount Hope, from whence he removed to 
other places for hunting and fifhing, particularly to Namafket or Middle- 
borough ; and he had a hunting-houfe in T. aunton, near a fwamp called 
the Fowling-pond, which was afterward fet off from Taunton, and 
with other lands made a town by the name of Raynham. The Indians 
about Hadley intimated the defigns of Philip, whom the Narraganfets 
1 were 
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were to furnifh with four thoufand men. The war was hurried on by 
a piece of revenge which Philip caufed to be taken upon John Saufaman, 
a praying Indian, who had been brought up in the profefhon of the 
Chriftian religion, and difcovered to the governor of Plymouth the hof- 
tile meafures that were taking by Philip ; on which account the latter 
got Saufaman affaffinated as he was travelling the country alone. The 
murder was foon difcovered, and the two murderers apprehended by 
the governor of Plymouth, who had them tried by a jury, half of whom 
were Indians, upon whofe verdict they were convi&ed, and executed, ac~ 
cording to the Englifh laws. 

Mr. Window was then governor of Plymouth, and wrote to Mr. 167 
Leveret, the Maffachufets governor, as following : “ I do folemnly pro- 
fefs we know not any thing, from us, that might put Philip upon thefe 
motions ; nor have heard that he pretends to have fuffered any wrong 
from us, fave only that we had killed fome Indians; and intended to 
fend for himfelf for the murder of Saufaman*.” This adtion of Philip, 
in procuring the death of that Indian, who had been his principal coun- 
fellor and fecretary, was confidered as a horrid crime ; but Philip looked 
on Saufaman as a traitor and renegade, who had juftly forfeited his life. 

The Indians left murderers to the revenge of relations and friends ; but 
punifhed traitors by public execution. 

The Indians at this time were not the fame kind of men as when Mr. 
Window the father firft went againft them. The Englifh had been al- 
moft fixty years among them, and had taught them, among other cuf- 
toms, one very dangerous, the ufe and practice of arms. 

Philip was enraged at the punifhment of his fubje&s by the Englifh 
laws; he affembled a numerous body of men, and plundered fome part 
of the colony in the neighborhood of Swanzey, where an Englifhman 
was fo provoked, that he fired upon an Indian, and wounded him. The 
Indians killed and wounded feveral Englifhmen.; upon which the Maf- 
fachufets and Plymouth trpops affembled, and marched to Swanzey, 
where they eflablifhed their head-quarters, being in all about three hun¬ 
dred men, under the command of Major Savage and Captain Cudworth, 
who purfued the Indians into a fwamp, and then ravaged their towns. 

The Maffachufets government fent Captain Hutchinfon as their com- 
miffioner to treat with the Naraganfets, who favoured Philip in their hearts, 

* Dated July 4th, 1675. 
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and waited only a convenient opportunity to declare openly for him: 
but the Englifh army marched into the Naraganfet country, and obliged 
thofe Indians to fubmit to the following terms: “ I. That the Sachems 
lhould feize and deliver up to the Englifh governments all fuch of Phi¬ 
lip’s fubjeds as Ihould come within their territories. 2. That they fhould 
ufe all ads of hoftility againft Philip and his fubjeds until a ceffation of 
arms. 3. That they fhould make fatisfadion to the Englifh for all in¬ 
juries, or deliver the offenders. 4. That all hoftile preparations fhould 
ceafe. 5. That the Sachems fhould deliver up four of their principal 
men as hoftages for the performance of this agreement. 6. The com- 
miffioners engaged to the Sachems, that if they fhould feize and deliver up 
Philip alive, they fhould receive forty trucking cloth coats ; or twenty, if 
they brought in his head ; for each of his fubjeds, the deliverer fhould re¬ 
ceive two coats, and one coat for every head. 7. The Sachems renewed 
and confirmed to the Englifh all former grants. 8. And folemnly agreed 
to remain true friends to the Englifh governments.” 

When the treaty w r as concluded, the Englifh forces returned to Taun¬ 
ton, and purfued Philip into a fwamp, where they loft fifteen men, and 
killed feveral of the enemy, but were obliged to abandon the enterprize; 
which encouraged other Indians to commence hoftilities. 

The Nipnets killed five people in the Mafiachufets colony; whereupon 
Captain Hutchinfon was fent with twenty horfemen to Quabaog, or 
Brookfield, from whence fome of the principal inhabitants accompanied 
him toward the chief town of the Nipnets, who formed an ambufh of 
three hundred men, and killed fixteen Englifh, among whom was Cap¬ 
tain Hutchinfon. The others efcaped to Quabaog, where the Indians 
purfued, and burnt almoft.all the houfes in the town. 

Philip efcaped from the fwamp at Pocaflet, and joined the Nipnets in 
another fwamp about ten miles from Brookfield, with about forty men, 
befide women and children. The Indians upon Connedicut River began 
their hoftilities about the fame time ; as likewife thofe upon Merrimack 
River; whereby the utmoft terror was ftruck through the whole Maffa- 
chufets colony: but Plymouth was lefs affeded, becaufe the Naraganfets 
had not engaged. 

Several fkirmifhes happened about Hatfield, in which the Indians had 
the advantage. Hadley was attacked on the ift of September, while the 
people were at church, as it was a Faft Day; which broke up the fervice, 
and obliged them from prayers to have recourle to arms. While they 
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were in the utmoft confufion, a grave perfon is fait! fuddenly to have ap¬ 
peared in the midft of them, and not only encouraged the congregation 
to defend themfelves, but fet himfelf at their head, and led them on to 
encounter the enemy, who by his conduct were repulfed. As luddenly, 
the deliverer of Hadley dilappeared; and the people were left in confter- 
nation, utterly unable to account for this ftrange phenomenon, which it 
feems they were never able to explain*. 

The commanders in that part of the country began to garrifon the 
towns, and to collect a magazine of provifions at Hadley. About four 
thoufand bufhels of corn were in flacks at Deerfield, where Captain Lo¬ 
th rop was lent, with eighty men, to guard it down in carts: but they 
were attacked by eight hundred Indians, who cut off all the Englifh ex¬ 
cept eight. Captain Mofeley was then quartered with his company at 
Deerfield, and came out too late to refeue Captain Lothrop ; but he kept 
his men compadt, and fought the whole number of Indians three hours, 
with the lofs of only two men, until Major Treat came to his afliftance, 
with one hundred and fixty Mohegin Indians, and put the enemy to 
flight. 

The Springfield Indians hadlivedinfucha good correfpondence with the 
Englifh for about forty years, that great confidence was repofed in them; 
but Philip induced them to take his part, and join in a plot to deftroy 
the town. The ftratagem was happily difeovered; though too late to 
prevent the Indians from deftroying feveral houfes and barns. This in- 
ftance of perfidy appears to have increafed the jealoufies and fufpicions 
of the other Indians in the vicinity of Bofton, although many went out 
■with the Englifh forces againft the enemy. 

An alarm was made at Bofion, about ten in the morning, on the 23d 
of September, when twelve hundred men were in arms before eleven, 
and all difmifled before twelve, as it proved a falfe fignal by an intoxicated 
centinel. At the feffions in Odtober, the general court ordered, “ That 
no perfon fhould entertain, own, or countenance any Indian, under the 
the penalty of being a betrayer of the Maflachufets government. That 
a guard be fet at the entrance of the town of Bofton ; and that no In¬ 
dian be fuffered to enter without a guard of mufketeers, and not to lodge 
in town. That any perfon might apprehend an Indian, finding him in 
town, or approaching it, and that none be permitted to come in by wa¬ 
ter.” Articles of war were alfo agreed upon by the general court, for the 
better difeipline of their forces. 

* Anecdote from Governor Leveret’s family. 
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The Indians attacked Hatfield with all their force and fury, but were 
re pul fed, and withdrew to the Naraganfets country, which they made 
their general rendezvous. The commiffioners of the United Colonies 
therefore agreed, to raife one thoufand men, and march againft the ene¬ 
my. The Maflachufets were to raife five hundred and twenty-feven; 
the remainder by the other two colonies ; and Mr. Window, the gover¬ 
nor of Plymouth, was appointed general. 

The Maffacliufets forces marched from Bofton, on the 8th of Decem¬ 
ber, and were joined at Pettyguamlcot, on the 18th, by the Plymouth 
and Connecticut men. The night was ftormy, and the men had no 
covering ; but, at break of day, they marched through the fnow about 
fifteen miles, until noon, when they arrived at the edge of the fwamp 
where the enemy lay, to the number of about five thoufand men, who 
knew of the army coming againft them, and fortified themfelves with 
all the art and ftrength in their power. The Englifh, fuddenlv and un¬ 
expectedly fell in upon this feat of the enemy, without drawing up in 
order of battle, or confulting how to begin the affault. The Indians 
fired upon the Englifh as they entered the fwamp, and followed them to 
their fortrefs, which was upon a rifing ground, in the middle of the 
fwamp, pallifadoed all round, and within a thick hedge. At one corner 
only, was a gap the length of one log, where the breaft-work was not 
above four or five feet high : but the Indians had placed a block-houfe 
oppofite this paffage, at which the Englifh could enter, and no where 
elfe. The captains entered at the head of their companies : the two firft, 
johnfon and Davenport, were fhot dead at the entrance, as were many 
of their men ; belide the Captains Gardner, Gallop, Siely, and Mar- 
fhal, likewife loft their lives. When the Englifh were entered, they at¬ 
tacked the Indians, who fought defperately, and beat the Englifh out of 
the fort; but the Englifh continued their attack about three hours, and 
their advantage was luch, that they began to fire the wigwams, which 
were five or fix hundred, and in many of them the Indian women and 
children perifhed; while the furvivors fled into a cedar fwamp at a little 
diftanee, without any neceffaries of life. The day was almoft fpent, 
which induced the Englifh to retire, with their dead and wounded men, 
who were eighty—five killed, and a hundred and forty-five wounded; 
out the Indiaus loft one thoufand fighting men in the aftion, befide 
many old men, women, and children, who perifhed by the fire, cold, 
and famine. The Indians repoffefled their fort, and the Englifh forces 
retired to bofton. This was a very gallant a£Iion, and the memory of 
it ought to be preferved, for the honour of thofe that were engaged in it. 

7 
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The Indians abandoned the Naraganfet country* and aflaulted Lan- 1676. 
carter, on the 10th of February, when they burnt fome houfes, and 
killed or captivated forty-two perfons, among whom were Mrs. Row- 
landfon, who was the minifter’s wife, and her children. Mifchief was alfo 
done at Marlborough, Chelmsford, and Sudbury, about the fame time : 
but^ on the 21 ft, the Indians fell upon Medfield, in which were two 
hundred and fifty foldiers, who were unable to prevent them from burn¬ 
ing half the town, and killing eighteen of the inhabitants. The in— 
dians alfo burnt feven houfes at Weymouth on the 25th ; but they com¬ 
mitted no farther ads of hoftility nearer to Bofton, which was about fever?. - 
teen miles diftant. 

Where Philip fpent the winter was never certainly known ; fome con¬ 
jectured that he went to the Mohawks, others that he ventured to Ca¬ 
nada, which his friends faid was his intention in the fall, tie knew the 
premium fet upon his head, therefore difguifed and concealed himfelf, 
fo that little was heard of him until about the time he was flain. 

In March, the Indians attacked Northampton and Springfield, upon 
Connecticut River, Groton, Sudbury, and Marlborough, in the Mafia- 
chufets ; as alfo Warwick and Providence in Rhode Aland; where they 
committed great ravages, burning the houfes, deftroying the cattle, and 
ma'flacring the inhabitants. Captain Peirce, at the head of fifty Englifh, 
and twenty Indians of Cape Cod, were drawn into an ambulhment, and 
furrounded by five hundred Indians, who killed every Englifhman, and 
moft of the friendly Indians ; but the Englifti fought fo valiantly that they 
flew about one hundred and fifty of the enemy. After this, the Indians 
burnt forty houfes, befides barns, at Rehoboth. 

In April, the Connecticut men, under Mr. George Denifon of Ston- 
ington, killed and took prifoners forty-four of the enemy ; and foon af¬ 
ter he took and flew feventy-fix more, without the lofs of a man in ei¬ 
ther of thefe exploits. Between thefe two fuccefsful aCtions happened 
an unfortunante one for the Maflachufets, who loft Captain Wadfworth,, 
and fifty of his men, in attempting to relieve Sudbury. 

In May and June, the enemy appeared in various parts of the colony; 
but their vigour abated, as their diftrefies increafed ; while the Mohawks 
attacked and killed fifty of them. 

In July, the Connecticut forces killed or took one hundred aud forty of 
-the enemy in the Naraganfet country. The Maflachufets and Plymouth 
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'volunteers were equally fuccefsful in feveral parts ; but no commander 
was more fortunate than Colonel Church*, of Plymouth colony, who 
made Philip his principal objeft, upon whofe life or death depended war 
or peace. The captain was informed by an Indian, that Philip was re¬ 
turned with many Indians to his old quarters at Mount Plope, where he 
might be eaf ly furprized. Parties were fent out, who brought in many 
Indians, and more furrendered upon promife of mercy, which obliged 
Philip to feek for his own fecurity. He fled from one fwamp to another, 
abandoned by his friends, until his uncle and After, and at laft his wife 
and fon, were taken prifoners. Reduced to this miferable condition, he 
was killed, on the 12th of Auguft, as he was flying from a party under 
Colonel Church, out of a fwamp near Mount Hope. A.n Indian fliot him 
through the heart: his body was quartered and fet upon poles, and his 
head was carried in public to Plymouth, where his fkull was preferved as 
a curioftty,. 

This was a finifliing ftroke, as the parties of Indians that remained un- 
fubdued were drove from one fwamp to another; fo that before winter, 
moil of them were killed, taken, or obliged to furrender; though a few 
fled to the diftant Indians, or the French. In all the promifes of mercy, 
thofe were excepted who had been principal aftors in any murders of the 
Englifh ; and none had promife made of any thing more than their lives. 
Many of the chiefs "were therefore executed at Bofton and Plymouth; 
moft of the others were fold, and fhipped off for flaves to Bermudas and 
other parts. There was fcarce a family in the two colonies that had not 
loft a relation or friend, and the people in general were much exafperated. 

The Indians in the eaftern parts of New England had ftronger provo¬ 
cations to quarrel with the Englifh than thofe in the weftern and fouthern 
paits. The Indians bordering on the provinces of Maine and New 
Hampfhire, beyond Pifcataqua River, had carried on a verv profitable 
trade with the Englifli, who had fettled there from the Maflachulets. 
They treated the natives like flaves, of which thev were truly fenfible; 
and within a month after breaking out of the Philippic war, they gave 
the Englifh to underftand, they would bear their infults no longer! En¬ 
couraged by the example of the Wampanoags, Naraganfets, Nipmucs, 
Saconets, and I ocaffets, the Tarenteens, or eaftern Indians, fell upon the 

Englifh, deftroying their houfes and plantations as often as they had a 
fair opportunity. J 


* He publifhed an account of his campaign. 
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The government at Bofton, informed of the diftrefs that the Englilh 
were in, fent a body of men to their relief, under the command of Captain 
Hathorn, Captain Syll, and others, who furprized four hundred Indians, 
as they were bufy in plundering Major Waldron’s lioufe at Quochecho, 
and took them all prisoners. About two hundred, who were found in 
arms, were fold for Haves ; a few w r ere executed for having been guilty 
of murder ; and the others were difmilfed, on a promife of committing no 
farther hoftilities. 

This blow difpofed the favages to treat with the governor and council of 
the MalTachufets; fo that articles were : greed upon about three months 
after the death of the Sachem Philip, between them and the Sachems of 
Penobfcot, who paid fuch little regard to the articles, that the MalTachufets 
were obliged to fend Major Waldron, with two hundred men, to fee them 
executed. This intimidated the Indians, who concluded a kind of general 
peace, on terms not very honourable for the Englifh, who were to allow 
a certain quantity of corn yearly to the Indians, and pay a quit-rent for 
their lands. 

Such was the end of this Indian war, that had continued eighteen 
months ; in which the Englifh loft about three hundred and forty men, 
but above three thoufand Indians perilhed. This was a fatal ftroke to the 
favages, who were perpetually dwindling away by inteftine wars and new 
difeafes; while the colonifts frequently had recruits from England, and 
built feveral new towns and forts, in New Hampfhire and Main, within 
a few years. 

In the height of the diftrefs of the war, and while the authority of the 
colony was contending with the natives for the pofteflion of the foil, com¬ 
plaints were making in England, which ftruck at the powers of govern¬ 
ment ; and an enquiry was fet on foot, which was continued from time 
to time, until it finally ilfued in a quo rwarranto , and judgment againli 
the charter thereupon. 
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SECTION VI. 

Agents fent to England to anfwer the complaints againfi the colonijls in 
*1677. — Mr. Leveret dies , and is Jucceeded by Simon Bradfireet , Efq. 
as governor of the Majfachnfets. Mr. Winthrop dies , and is Jucceeded by 
William Leet , Efq. as governor of Connecticut and New Haven , in 1678. 

_ The cafe of the governor and company of Maffachufets Bay decided in 

1679. The colonijls fubmit to the regulations made in England. The 
agents return from England to Bofon with the Ling s letter, and requi - 
ftions for the better government of the colony. New Hampfhire made an 
independent government , and John Cutt , EJq. appointedprejident in 1681. 
— Mr. Dudley and Mr. Richards fent as agents to England , in 1682, to 
defend the Maffachufets charter , then threatened with a quo warranto. 
The vote of the governor and affiants thereon in 1683. The New 
England charters Jiirrendered. Henry Cranfield Efq. appointed governor 
of New England in 1684. King James II. proclaimed in Bofion. Mr. 
Dudley appointed prefident in 1686. Refolutions of him and his council 
. concerning their commijfon. 

1676. TVTR. Randolph was fent to the Maffachufets with his Majefty’s letter 

of March 10th, 1675-6, and copies of the petitions of Mafon and 
Gorges. The King commanded that agents fhould be fent over, to ap¬ 
pear before him in fix months after the receipt of the letter, fully in- 
ftru&ed and impowered to anfwer. Governor Leveret fummoned a fpecial 
court, to meet on the 9th of Auguft, when it was agreed, “ That it 
feemed unto them the moft expedient way of making anfwer unto the 
complaints of Gorges and Mafon, about the extent of the patent line, to 
doit by appointment of agents, to appear and make anfwer for them; fo 
as to negociate the affair with fafety unto the country, and with all duty 
and loyalty unto his Majefty, in the prefervation of their patent liberties:” 
to which the reafons for their opinion were fubjoined. 

1677. ^ r * William Stoughton and Mr. Peter Bulkley were chofen agents, and 
went to England, where a hearing was had before the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Council, upon the principal parts of their agency, in both of 
which they were unfuccefsful. The province of Main was confirmed to 
Gorges and his heirs, both as to foil and government; and with refpeff: 
to Mafon’s claim, it was determined, that the Maffachufets had a right to 
three miles north of Merrimack River, to follow r the courfe of the river lo 
far as it extended ; and that the expreflions in the charter could nor war¬ 
rant the over-reaching thole bounds by imaginary lines. 
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Governor Leveret died, and was fucceeded by Simon Bradftreet, Efq. 1678. 
John Winthrop, Efq. governor of the United Colonies, of Connedicut 
. and New Haven, alfo died about the fame time, and was fucceeded by 
William Leet, Efq. who had formerly been governor. 

In all the confufions of grants, or copies of grants, the greateft flrefs 1679. 
was laid upon that of the 7th of November 1629 : upon which occafion, 

Sir William jones, his Majefty’s attorney-general in England, gave his 
opinion upon the whole cafe, which was entirely in favour of the colonifts; 
and a commiffion was iflued from the crown for the government of New 
Hampfhire; whereupon the Malfachufets defifled from any further 
exercife of jurifdidtion; except as to the towns of Salifbury, Amefbury, 
and Haverhill, which, by their original grants from the Maflachufets co¬ 
lony, extended above three miles from Merrimack. 

The Quakers renewed their complaints againft the colony, for recent 
ads of intolerance; and fome other regulations occafioned murmurs 
among the general part of the inhabitants, who found that exceffive pe¬ 
nalties prevented profecutions, and that multiplying laws, with fuch pe¬ 
nalties, impaired the weight and authority of the penal laws. 

Several addrefies were made to the King from the general court, who 
palfed fome laws in favour of the crown; particularly an ad to punilh 
high treafon with death ; and another, requiring all perfons above lixteen 
years of age to take the oaths of allegiance, on pain of fine and imprifon- 
ment. The governor and magiftrates took thofe oaths without any re- 
fervation: the King’s arms were ordered to be carved, and put up in the 
court-houfe; but it was a more difficult thing to conform to the ads of 
trade, which the colonifts at firft apprehended to be an invafion of their 
rights, liberties, and properties. They foon after, however, fubmitted to 
the ads of navigation and trade, which they ordered pundually to be 
obferved, confidering that they were colonifts, and therefore fubjed to the 
controul of the parent ftate. 

This year died Jofiah Window, Efq. governor of Plymouth colony, 1680. 
and the firft New Engliffiman that was advanced to that honour. He was 
fucceeded by Pvobert Treat, Efq. and Mr. Thomas Danforth was appointed 
deputy-governor of the Maflachufets, in which office he continued with 
governor Bradftreet until the dilfolution of the government. 

The agents were detained in England until this time, and thought them- 
felves not at liberty to return without the exprefs permiffion of his Ma- 
Vol. I. U jefty: 
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jelly: but the popilh plot prevented an attention to plantation affairs, 
and the agents were difmiffed at London, from whence they came to 
Bofton, with the King’s letter of the 24th of July 1679, containing the 
following requifitions: 

“ I. That agents be fent over in fix months, fully inflru&ed to anfwcr 
and tranlaCt what was undetermined at that time. II. That liberty ©f 
conscience be given to fuch perfons as deli red to ferve God in the way of 
the Church of England, fo as not to be difcountenanced from Charing in 
the government, or fubje&ed to other incapacities. III. That no other 
diftinCtion be obferved in making of freemen, than that they hjd compe¬ 
tent eftates, rateable at ten fhillings, according to the rules of the place, 
and that fuch, in their turns, be capable of the magiflracy, and all laws, 
made void that obftruCted the fame. IV., That the ancient number of 
eighteen affiftants fhould be obferved, as by charter. V. That all perfons 
in office fhould take the oath of allegiance. VI. That all military com- 
miffions, as well as the proceedings of juftice, fhould run in his Majefly’a 
name. VII. That all laws repugnant to the laws of England for trade*, 
fhould be abolifhed.” 

Few objections were made to thefe inftruCtions, and the colony of Main 
continued under the protection of the Maffachufets ; but New Hampfhire 
was made an independent government, and John Cutt, Efq. was appointed 
the firft prefident. rr 


The defign of taking away the colony charters now became evident; 
and a new matter of charge was brought in England againft the Mafla- 
chufets; which was the coinage of money. The colonifts alleged, that 
this cuftom began in the times of the late confufions, to prevent frauds on 
the pieces of eight current among them ; and if they had trefpaffed upon 
the royal prerogative, it was through ignorance.. 


Mr. Dudley and Mr. Richards were difpatched as agents to England; 
and a public fall was obferved throughout the colony, to pray for the nre- 
iervauon of their charter and fuccefs to the agency. The agents, in their 
nrlt letter to, the general court, acquainted them, “ that his Maiefty was. 
greatly provoked by their fo long neglefling to fend agents; and they 
defired the court to confider whether it was bell to hazard all rather than 
fatisfy Ins Majefty as to the mode of fubmiffion to the laws for r gu ad ” 
trade, Cnee they ienoully mteuded to fubmit to the fubftance ” 6 


Lord 
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Lord Radnor and Sir Lionel Jenkins threatened that a quo •warranto 
{hould proceed : the colonifts refented it, and were determined to make no 
conceflions of any privileges conferred upon the chartered colony. 

It was determined a quo •warranto fhould go againft the charter, and 1683, 
that Randolph fhould be the meffenger of death. This man was an agent 
for the King, and endeavoured all in his power to ruin the colony. 

The agents arrived at Bofton on the 23d of O&ober 1683 ; foon after 
Randolph came over with the quo •warranto , and a declaration from the 
King, that “ if the colony before profecution would make full fubmiffion 
to his pleafure, he would regulate their charter for his fervice and their 
good.” 

Two hundred copies of the proceedings againft the charter of the city 
of London were fent, at the fame time, by advice of the privy-council, to 
be difperfed through the province: but the governor and major part of 
the afliftants defpairing of any luccefs from fuch a defence, palled the 
following vote: 

“ The magiftrates have voted, that an humble addrefs be fent to his 
Majefty, declaring they would not prefume to contend with him in acourfe 
of law; but fubmitted to his pleafure : And, for faving a default for non- 
appearance upon the return of the writ of quo •warranto, that proper per- 
fons be empowered to make defence.” 

There was not the leaft pretence of mifgovernment againft the Ply¬ 
mouth company in their quo •warranto ; but thofe writs for Connecticut 
and New Haven were accompanied with a letter from the King, figni- 
fying, if they refigned their charter, they might take their choice of 
being under either Bofton or New York. They petitioned to remain as 
they were; in which they judged very right. 

Rhode Bland had a valuable charter; but the government there faw it 
was in vain to difpute with a King, who had forced the city of London 
to change its ancient rights and privileges for his will and pleafure, and 
fubmitted to that mark of flavery. Hampfhire and Main never had a 
charter; but a fort of aflociation, which they readily refigned into the 
hands of his Majefty, and afterward became a royal government, inde¬ 
pendent of the Maftachufets. 

U 2 King 
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King Charles having thus feized the charters of New England, fent 
over Henry Cranfield, Efq. to be governor, by a royal commiffion, which 
fuperfeded Mr. Bradftreet, governor of the Maffachufets, Mr. Leet, go¬ 
vernor of Connecticut and New Haven, and Mr. Treat governor of Ply¬ 
mouth : but the King died before any new government was fettled ; and 
King James was proclaimed, on the 20th of April, in the high ftreet in 
Bofton, with great ceremony. 

The fymptoms of an expiring conftitution were ftill to be difeovered; 
and feveral of the towns neglected to fend their deputies, fo that little 
bufmefs was done at the court. There appears to have been as much in¬ 
difference in the legiflature about public affairs in 1685, as they expeded 
to be fuperfeded every day. The colonifts were informed that Colonel 
Kirke was to be their governor, which made their condition feem very 
deplorable. 

The election for 1686 was on the 12th of May, when Jofeph Dudley, 
Efq. being left out, Mr. Stoughton refuled to ferve j and, on the 15th, 
the Rofe frigate arrived from England, with a commiffion to Mr. Dudley, 
as prefident, and fome others, gentlemen of the council, to take upon 
them the adminiftration of government. A copy of the commiffion was 
prefented, and the following anfwer refolved upon by the court: 

“ That they conceived, Firft, That there was no certain determinate 
rule for the adminiftration of juftice; and that which was, feemed to be 
too arbitrary. Secondly, That the fubjeds were abridged of their liberty 
as Englifhmen, both in the matters of legiflation and in laying of taxes, 
and indeed the whole unqueftioned privilege of the fubjed transferred upon 
the commiffioners, there not being the leaft mention of an affembly in 
the commiffion; and therefore the court thought it highly concerned the 
commiffioners to confider whether fuch a commiffion' was fafe for the 
whole: But if the commiffioners were fo fatisfied therein as that they 
held themfelves obliged thereby, and took upon them the govern¬ 
ment, although the court could not give their affent thereto, yet they 

hoped they fliould demean themfelves as true and loyal fubieds to his 
Majefty.” 1 J 

The P r , e k de r C a ~l counciI met on the 2 5th, when the royal commiffion 
was publifhed. The court appointed a committee to take into their 
cuftody fuch papers as referred to the charter, and titles of land, by pur- 

chafe 
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chafe from the Indians or otherwife; which they ordered their fecretary to 
deliver, and adjourned to the fecond Wednefday in October. 

About this time Mr. Hinckley, governor of New Plymouth, fent an 
account of the praying Indians, then in that colony, to the corporation in 
England ; whereby it appeared, they amounted to 1439, befide boys and 
girls under twelve years of age, which were fuppofed to be above four 
thoufand. 
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r* r . ** * .T * ♦ r- * ■ : i 4 f * A 

From the difolution of the charter in 1686, until the arrival of the province 
charter in 1692. 

T HERE are no public records from the diffolution of the old charter 
government in 1686, until the reftoration of it in 1689; and if there 
was any book of records, it was fecreted or deftroyed. 


Mr. Dudley’s adminiftration was fhort, and not very oppreffive. The 
houfe of deputies, indeed, was entirely laid afide; but the people fuffered 
little from the change. Of a prefident and eighteen members of the 
council, there was only one of the Church of England: The juftices of 
peace and officers of the militia were congregational men; fo that in the 
main, the perfons only, and not the government, were changed *.” 


Mr. Dudley the prefident, and Mr. Stoughton deputy-prefident, pro- 
feffed a great attachment to the intereft of the colony, whofe church-wor- 
fhip had no moleftation; and the civil jurifdiCtion was managed as for¬ 
merly. Trials were by juries as ufual, and even in the vice-court of 
admiralty, with fome exceptions as to the power of the marfhal in re¬ 
turning jurors. Mr. Dudley confidered himfelf as appointed to preferve 
the affairs of the colony from confufion until a governor arrived, and a 
rule of adminiftration ftiould be firmly afeertained: As prefident and 
ordinary, he took all matters of wills and adminiftrations into his own 
hands; fo that in general the old colony-laws were obferved, though the 
'government which framed them was dilfolved. 

Connecticut, Plymouth, and Rhode Ifland continued their former ad¬ 
miniftration, until the arrival of Sir Edmund Andros, a poor knight of 
Guernfey, who had a commiffion from King James for the government 
of New England, and landed at Bofton on the* 20th of December, when 
his commiffion was publifhed. 

1687. This Sir Edmund Andros had been governor of New York, and the 
beginning of his adminiftration in New England promifed very falutary 
views. He made the ftrongeft profeffions of regard to the public good 

* Randolph’s Letter to the Archbifliop of Canterbury. 
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and the welfare of the people, both of merchants and planters; directed 
judges to adminifter juftice according to the cuftom of the place; ordered 
the former eftablifhed rules to be obferved, as to rates and taxes; as alfo 
that all the colony laws, not inconfiftent with his commiffion, fhould 
be in force. 

The major part of his council* were inclined to the public interefty 
and would have continued under the old form of government. With a 
proper firmnefs of mind, they might have been lerviceable while they 
held their places in council ; but they were like the reeds of their co¬ 
lony, and bowed before the blafts of Englilh power. 

Sir Edmund Andros has been reprefented as a bigotted Papifl; nor is 
it itnpofiible. Tie had no affection for his new council of New England, 
yet he made fome of them his confidents: it was not long, however, be¬ 
fore the cafe of fome, who apprehended themfelves opprefled, came under 
confideration ; when one of the council told them, “ They muft not think 
the privileges of Englifhmen would follow them to the end of world.” 
Thii gave an alarm through the government, which has never been 
forgot. 

There was but one epifcopal minifter in the country ; and Sir Edmund 
confidered the congregational minifters as laymen only; though there 
had been few inftances of even occafional aflemblies for religious wor¬ 
ship according to the rites and ceremonies of the church of England for 
upward of fifty years-. One of the firft a£ts of power, after the change 
of government, was the reftraint of the prefs, and Randolph was licen- 
fer; but the moft grievous reftraint was that upon marriages, as none 
wen allowed to marry except they entered into bonds with fureties to 
the governor, to be forfeited if there fhould afterward appear to have 
beer, any lawful impediment. 

. * . r. *■> * r v . % - r • r '■* , - ^ * . 

‘ - - - i • • ■ . . - i -i T ”' ~ • ■ 

Tie King favoured them with a general toleration, which diffipated 
the fiars of the people from a perfection ; but the more intelligent per- 
fons iifpeCted this as an introduction to popery. Swearing by the book,, 
which had never been praCtifed, was now introduced, and fuch as fcru- 
pled i were fined or imprifoned. The fees to ail officers had been very 
low uxder the charter p but they became exorbitant under the new ad— 
minifbation. 

* Thefe are not apparent upon any lift. 
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As the charter was vacated, the greateft profits arofe from patents for 
lands; and the people were told they had no titles to their eftates, be- 
caufe the general court had not made their grants under the colony feal. 
In the latter part of the adminiftration, property became more precarious, 
and petitions were greatly multiplied. The governor and fome of his 
council impofed arbitrary taxes upon the people, who thought themfelves 
in titled to the liberties and immunities of free and natural-born Englilh 
fubjeCts, and that confequently no money ought to'be exaCted from them 
but by their reprefentatives. They had no expectation that their char¬ 
ter privileges in general would be reftored ; but they hoped to be allowed a 
a houfe of reprefentatives, even under fo arbitrary a prince. 


1688. 


There was a general fubmiffion to the taxes, and the affefiments 
were proportioned upon the inhabitants of the towms by officers ap¬ 
pointed by themfelves; which makes it probable, that this was the rea- 
fon of continuing to the towns fome of their privileges ; for every town 
was buffered to meet annually to eleCt officers ; but all meetings for other 
purpofes were ftriCtly forbidden. A new model of government was in¬ 
tended, but there was not time to accomplifh it; and the old laws of 
the colony feem to have continued the rule for adminiftration of jufiice, 
except where they were fuperfeded by arbitrary ordinances. The Jaw 
proceedings were more formal than they had been; but Mr. Dudley 
and Mr. Stoughton w r ere two of the judges of the fuperior court, and 
neither of them inclined to comply with dictatorial commands. 

The Indians upon the frontiers, in the fummer of 1688, renewed 
their hoftilities, which were not immediately checked. The governor 
raifed about eight hundred men to oppofe the Indians,-who evaded his 
purfuit, and efcaped without lofs; but fome new forts were built at P«* 
jypfcot and Sheepfcot, to prevent their incurfions. 

The governor received a new commiilion, which was publifhed, 
great ceremony, from the balcony of the town-houfe. New Yorkwi 
included in this commiffion; and Mr. Blaithwait wrote to Randolph 55 
follows: 


It the union of all New England under one governor be acceot^ 
on your fide the water, what will the joining and annexing to the fame 
government be, of all the Englifh territories in America, from 
ware Bay to Nova Scotia ? This is already determined by his Mjety 
and a commiffion is in hand, conftituting Sir Edmund Andros 

c alfo 
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alfo of New York, as united to New England : and for the two Jerfeys, 
feire faciafes are expediting towards their union. This, befides other 
advantages, will be terrible to the French, and make them proceed with 
more caution than they have lately done.” About the fame time, advice 
was received that the Queen was lafely delivered of a Prince, and a ge¬ 
neral Thankfgiving was ordered by the governor, with advice of the 
council. 


The fate of New England depended upon that of the mother-country, 
and Mr. Window came from Virginia in April, with a printed copy of 
the declaration publifhed by the Prince of Orange on his landing in 
England. Mr. Window was committed to prifon, “ for bringing a trai- 
terous and treafonable libel into the country,” as exprefled in the mitti¬ 
mus : he offered two thoufand pounds bail, which was refufed ; and a 
proclamation was idued, “ charging all officers and people to be in readi- 
refs to hinder the landing of any forces which the Prince of Orange 
might fend into thofe parts of the world.” The old magiftrates and 
pr'ncipal inhabitants filently wifhed and fecretly prayed for fuccefs to 
the glorious enterprize, and determined quietly to wait the event: but 
more impatience was fhewn by the populace, who feized and confined 
the governor, fome of his council, and about forty other obnoxious per¬ 
forms ; upon which the old magiftrates were reinftated, and fent a mef- 
fage to the governor, importing, that, “ tendering his own fafety, they 
jidged it neceflary, he fhould deliver up the government and fortifica- 
tons, to be preferved and difpofed of according to order and direction of 
tie crown of England, which fuddenly was expedted might arrive*.” 

The governor complied, as he found it was in vain to refift ; and the 
geitlemen affembled in the council chamber drew up “ a declaration of 
thdr grievanceswhich was read from the balcony or gallery of the 
tovn-houfe, to a great concourfe of people, who heard it with fatisfac- 
tioi and applaufe f. 


Vhen the popular tumult was abated, the new council began to con¬ 
fide. what form of government they fhould eftablifh, in the room of 
thatwhich was diffolved; they were joined by many other refpedtable 
perfns, and took the title of 44 A Council for the Safety of the People, 
and Honfervation of the Peace.” They chofe Mr. Bradftreet their prefi- 


* Jated at “'the Town-houfein Bofton, April 18th, i63q dire&ed “ to Sir Edmund 
Andrs Knight.” 

f "his declaration may be found at large in Neale, and other writers ; but it is too 
long » he infer ted here. 

Vil. I. X dent j 
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dent; Mr. Addington clerk of the council; and Mr. Wait Winthrop 
commander in chief of the militia: they alfo appointed officers in the 
feveral ports for entering and clearing veflels ; and John Fofter and Adam 
Winthrop were made treafurers. 

Letters were difpatched to Plymouth and Connedicut, acquainting the 
principal gentlemen there with what had been done at Bofton. Thofe 
colonies alfo reaffirmed their old form of government; but nothing paf. 
fed relative to New Hampshire or Rhode Ifland. 

When the news arrived at New York, Mr. Nicholfon, the lieutenant- 
governor, fent a letter to the gentlemen aflembled at Bofton, remonflra- 
ting againft their conduct, to which a fuitable reply was returned, in juf- 
tification of the meafures purfued* 

The reprefentatives of fifty-four towns met at Bofton on the 22d of 
May, and foon difcovered a defign to reaffiime the charter : forty of then 
were for reaflumption, and two days were fpent in debates; but the ira* 
jority of the council were againft it, and the people without doors rare 
much divided in' fentiments. On the 24th, the governor and magi- 
ftrates, chofen in 1686, iigned a paper, declaring “ their acceptance of 
the care and government of the people, according to the rules of the 
charter, for the confervation of the peace and fafety of the people, until, 
by direction from England, there was an orderly fettlement of govern 
ment; provided an addition fhould be made of fit perfons to affift then, 
as was defired, and that what had been before done be allowed, and tie 
ftewards be reimburfed : this they did for the fatisfadion of the peopfc, 
and fiom the prelent neceffity ; nor would be underftood to intend in 
affiimption of the charter government. “ Their declaration was accept 
by the reprefentatives ; though all the gentlemen who had joined lie 

governor and affiftants chofen in 1686, were excluded from the ier 
council. 

1 T h< k n ? Xt ^ r * Winthrop, with moft of the other gentlemen yho 
had aded as members of the council, and who had a ftrong parkin 
favour of their continuing fo to ad, generoufly quitted all claim t>k, 

in confidence that the people would be inviolably preferved in heir 
obedience to the directions expeded from England, and that the pet* 
of all the gentlemen confined fhould be well treated, and promifedV 
deavour to pacify the people, who were diffatisfied on their account,aad 
to promote the public tranquility, as far as in their power ” ' d 

* /ihip 
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A (hip arrived from England on the 26th, with advice that King 
William and Queen Mary was proclaimed; which was the mod joyful 
news that New England ever received : the fears of the people fubfided, 
and were fucceeded by pleafing hopes. On the 29th, the proclamation 
was publifhed in Bofton, with the greateft ceremony, and rejoicing. 

The reprefentatives of the feveral towns aflembled at Bofton, the 5th of 
June, upon a new cle&ion, and the old government was refumed, which 
had continued above fifty years ; but this was only the form, without 
the authority. 

Mr. Mather was a faithful agent for the colony in England, where the 
houfe of commons voted “ the taking away the charters of the plan¬ 
tations to be a grievance j” a bill pafted the houfe for reftoring charters, 
and thofe of New England were exprefsly mentioned : but while the 
bill lay in the houfe of lords, the parliament was prorogued. 

King William promifed Mr. Mather all the favour in his power for 1689. 
the colonifts ; but hinted what had been irregular in their former govern¬ 
ment : whereupon Mr. Mather undertook, they fhould reform any irre¬ 
gularities, and Lord Wharton offered to be their guarantee. The King 
intended to referve the appointment of the governor to himfelf; fo that 
it was in vain to try for the reftoration of the old charter; and a new 
one, with retention of fome old privileges, was all that could be ex¬ 
pected ; but application was made, for exprefs power and authority to 
exercife the colony government according to the old charter, until a new 
one could be fettled ; which was granted. 

Sir Edmund Andros, and the other perfons confined, were ordered to 
be releafed, and fent to England, to juftify themfelves before his Majefty : 
but the general court thought it proper to fend over two of their mem¬ 
bers to join with Sir Henry Afhurft and Mr. Mather in maintaining the 
charges againft their oppreffors, as alfo to folicit that the charter might 
be reftored, with fome additional privileges, confonant to the ftate of the 
colonies : but they failed, by repofing too much confidence in the cour¬ 
tiers of the day. 

The Indians were inftigated by the French to continue their depre¬ 
dations upon the Englifh in the province of Main and other parts adja¬ 
cent to the Maflachufets Bay colony; therefore the general court medi¬ 
tated an attempt both upon Fort Royal and Quebec. 
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Sir William Phips arrived in New England at this time, and he was 
thought the fitteft perfon to command the forces upon fuch an expedi¬ 
tion. This gentleman was a native of New England, and was born in 
1650 at Pemaquid, where he kept fheep until he was eighteen years of 
age, and then was bound apprentice to a fhip-carpenter. When he was 
free, he fet up his trade, and built a fhip at Sheepfcot; after which, he 
followed the fea, and hearing of a rich Spanifh fhip which had been 
wrecked fifty years fince near the Bahamas, he gave fuch an account of 
it in England, that, in 1683, he was appointed commander of one of 
the King’s frigates, the Algier Rofe of eighteen guns and one hundred 
men ; in which fhip he went in fearch of the galleon, and failed. He 
was foon after fitted out by the enterprizing Duke of Albermarle on a 
fecond expedition, in a fhip called the Bridgewater Merchant of about 
two hundred tons, at the outfet of about ten thoufand pounds. He was 
fuccefsful in this attempt, and difcovered the wreck, out of which he 
took gold, filver, diamonds, pearls, and other rich commodities general¬ 
ly belonging to the cargo of a Spanifh galleon, amounting to the "value 
of near three hundred thoufand pounds fterling. He brought this trea¬ 
sure fafely to England, where it was divided among the adventurers, 
among whom the Duke of Albermale had ninety thoufand pounds to his 
own fhare, and about fixteen thoufand pounds came ta the fhare of cap¬ 
tain Phips, who on this account received the honour of knighthood from 
King James. Sir William Phips, by a feries of fortunate incidents ra¬ 
ther than by any uncommon talents, rofe from the loweft condition in 
life to be the fir ft man in his country. 

Eight fmall veffels, with eight hundred men, were thought fufficient 
for the reduftion of Port Royal in Nova Scotia. The fleet failed the 
28th of April, reduced the fort with little difficulty, and returned to 
Bofton the 30th of May; after taking pcffeflion of the whole fea-coaif 
fioni Port Royal to Penobfcot and the New England fettlements. The 
plunder was thought equal to the whole expence ; and tlie acquilitioa 
was fo eafy that the Englifh court were confirmed in the profecution of 
their defign upon Canada: belide, the ravages began upon the frontiers 
by French and Indians, as ioon as the ipring opened, made it appear 
more neccffary than ever. Cafco fort, with above one hundred perfonf, 
was befieged and taken on the 17th of May, while the Englifh forces, 
were gone to Port Royal. 

A veffel was fent exprefs to England, the beginning of April, with a 
reprcfentation of the expofecl fiate of the colony, and the neceffity of’ 

the 
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the reduction of Canada, defiring a fupply of fhips, troops, arms, ancfcam- 
munition, to attack the French by fea, while the colony forces marched 
by land to perform their parts. 

Their hands were too full in England to give any attention to this 
propofal: the Maffachufets, however, determined to proceed, and Con¬ 
necticut and New York engaged to furnilh a body of men. It was late 
in the feafon to undertake this capital attempt, which was retarded, in 
expectation of fupplies from England, from whence none arrived, and 
the fleet fet fail from Nantalket on the 9th of Auguft. This expedition 
feems to have been as ill conducted, as it was well contrived ; for it was 
thought Sir William Phips had an armament fufficient to expel the 
French from Canada. He had between thirty and forty veflels, great 
and fmall; the whole number of men on board the fleet were about two 
thoufand ; but they came not within fight of Quebec until the 5th of 
October. Thus they were almoft eight weeks in a voyage that, with 
good winds and weather, might have been made in two or three. 

Great dependence was had upon a divifion of the French forces; but 
it mod unfortunately happened that the two thoufand Englifh and fif¬ 
teen hundred Indians, defigned againft Montreal, had retreated, and the 
news of it reached that place before the fleet arrived at Quebec; fo that 
Count Frontenac, the French general, was able to employ the whole 
ftrength of Canada againft Sir William Phips and his little army; nor is. 
it eafy, at this day, to afcertain the caufe of the New York and Con¬ 
necticut forces making an unexpected retreat, after they had marched as 
far as the great lake of Canada. Indeed, the diftraCted ftate of the go¬ 
vernment of New York, where one party feemed determined to ruin the 
public intereft, if the other had engaged in it, mult have contributed to 
this difappointment, which greatly difpirited the troops under Sir Wil¬ 
liam Phips, who was flill determined to proceed in his attempt, in which 
he might have fucceeded, if La Hontan is to be credited; but from the 
ill luccefs of this undertaking, both the Englifh and French writers have 
treated it with great ridicule and peculiar contempt. 

The next morning after the fleet arrived, Sir William fummoned Count 
Frontenac to furrender the place ; which fummons exafperated the Count, 
who returned an infolent anfwer, wherein the Englifh were called here*- 
tics and traitors ; and alfo told, that if it had not been for the revolu¬ 
tion, New England and Canada would have been confolidated as one go¬ 
vernments 


An 


An attempt was made to land on the 7th of October, in the morning, 
by the troops under the command of Major Walley, who aded as lieu¬ 
tenant-general ; but he was prevented by a ftorm from landing his men 
until the next day, when he put on fhore all the effective men, whofe 
number was reduced to between twelve and thirteen hundred ; while 
the French had aflembled four thoufand in the town. 

It appears that, upon the charge, his officers and foldiers fhewed courage 
and refolution enough; yet the enemy giving way, and, by the conve¬ 
niences of fwamps and bufhes, having opportunity to fecure themfelves, 
kept up a firing upon the Englifh, who continued their march toward 
the town, until it was dark ; when two-thirds of the army took up their 
Hand by a creek, where was a houfe and fome other fhelter ; and the 
other part advanced about a quarter of a mile, the bette? to l'ecure the 
fhore, and fee the vcffels. 

Upon examining a deferter, he gave them fuch an account of the 
ftrength of the French, as difeouraged the Englifh from advancing any 
farther. The fhips were drawn up the next evening before the town, 
but did little damage to the enemy, and were much fhattered by the 
cannon from their batteries. The forces continued afhore until the 
nth, when they precipitately embarked. A council of war was called 
the day following, and propofals were made for another attempt, after 
the troops were refrefhed ; but tempefluous weather came on, which 
fcattered the whole fleet, and they made the beft of their way back to 
Boflon, where Sir William arrived the 19th of November. Some of the 
fleet were blown off to the Weft Indies, one was loft: upon Anticofta, 
and three others were heard of no more. 

This was a mortifying ftroke to New England, where the conduct of 
Major Walley was cenfurcd by particular perfons; but no public enquiry 
was made, and he gave in the journal of his proceedings to the ge¬ 
neral court. 

Sir William Phips foon after embarked at Bofton for London, to folicit 
an expedition from thence againft Canada ; and the government of the 
Maflachufets fent by him an humble addrefs to their Majefties, to fhew 
the neceflity of fuch an enterprize. They were unprepared for the re¬ 
turn of the forces from Quebec, and the foldiers were upon the point 
of mutiny for their pay : but it was impracticable to raife the money in 
a ftiort time; becaufe the government depended upon fuccefs, and' the 
treafure of the enemy to bear the expence of the expedition. Upon 

this 
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this occation, the affembly palled an ad for levying the money; but 
the men could not ftay until it ffiould be brought into the treafury ; and 
the extreme difficulty to which the government was reduced, occafioned 
the firft bills of credit ever iffiied in the colonies as a fubftitute for caffi. 
Moft of the colonies afterward adopted that mode, with very different 
fuccefs; and it is doubtful, whether the project of a land-bank in Eng¬ 
land was not taken from this expedient, where it entirely failed. 

The debt was paid by paper-notes from two {hillings to ten pounds 
denomination ; which notes were to be received for payment of the tax 
to be levied, and all other payments in the treafury. The foldiers, how- 
ever, were great fufferers in general, as the notes would not command 
money, or any commodities at money price : but as the time of payment 
of the tax approached, the credit of the notes was railed : the govern¬ 
ment allowed five per cent, to thofe who paid their taxes in notes, which 
then became preferable to cafh, and was a profit to the poffeffor, with¬ 
out reftoring to the poor foldiers what they had loft by the difcount. 

What was the confequence ? fatal enough. The colony encouraged 
by the reftoration of credit, afterward iffued others for charges of go¬ 
vernment. They obtained good credit at the time of being iffued ; and 
the charges of government were paid in this manner from year to year. 
While the fum was fmall, filver continued their meafure, and bills re¬ 
tained their value : but when the charges of government increafed, ef- 
pecially after the fecond expedition to Canada in 17 i!, the bills alfo in¬ 
creafed, and in the fame or greater proportion the gold and filver were 
exported. There being a cry of fcarcity of money in 1714, the govern¬ 
ment ordered fifty thoufand pounds to be iffued ; and one hundred 
pounds more in 1716, and lent to the inhabitants, to be paid in at a. 
certain period, and to pafs as money in the mean time. Lands were 
mortgaged for fecurity but when the gold and filver were gone, and the 
bills were the only inftruments of commerce, money became ideal; for 
no poffible reafon could be affigned, why a bill of twenty {hillings ffiould 
bear a certain proportion to any one quantity of filver more than ano¬ 
ther. Sums in bills were drawing into the treafury from time to time 
by the taxes, or payment of the loans ; but other fums were continually 
iffuing out,, and all the bills were paid and received without any diftinc- 
tion either in public or private payments ; fo that, for near forty years 
together, the currency was much in the fame ftate; as if one hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling had been ftamped in pieces of paper of various 
denominations, and declared to be the money of the government, with¬ 
out any other fandion than this, that when there fhould be taxes to pay,. 
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tFe treafury would receive this fort of money, and that every creditor 
ihould be obliged to receive it from his debtor. But can it be fuppofed 
that fuch a medium could retain its worth ? No : it funk to about one- 
eighth of its original value. In 1702, the fum of fix {hillings and eight 
pence was equal to an ounce of lilver, which in 1749 was judged equi¬ 
valent to fifty {hillings. Such was the delufion, that not only the bills 
of the Maflachufets government pafled as money, but they received the 
bills of the government of Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Ifland alfo in currency ; while the Maflachufets bills likewife pafled in 
thofe governments. In 1749, however, bills of credit were abolilhed; 
and unlefs the evils which they occafioned ftiould be forgotten, the go¬ 
vernment, it mud be prefumed, will never iflue any more*. 

During the attempt upon Quebec, the Indians made fome terrible in- 
curfions upon feveral parts of New England, particularly in the county 
of York, or province of Main : but when a force was collected to march 
againft them, the Indians pretended to be difpofed to peace, delivered up 
ten captives, and agreed upon a truce until the 1 ft of May following, 
when they were to meet at Wells, to bring in all the Englilh captives, 
and fettle articles for a firm and lading peace. In confequence of this 
truce the land enjoyed red for the winter; but at the day appointed, 
when Mr. Danforth, the deputy-governor, and feveral others, with a 
proper guard, repaired to Wells, no Indians appeared. The deputy-go¬ 
vernor returned difappointed, and a garrifon was left at Wells, where 
they were attacked by two hundred Indians, who were repulfed there, 
but killed many perfons at Berwick, Exeter, and other places. A fmall 
army was fent into the Eadern country by fea, and landed at Maqorit, 
where they were attacked by a great body of Indians, who continued 
their devadations until the next year, when they dedroyed the town of 
York, killed Mr. Dummer the minider, and made his family prifoners: 
they alfo murdered about fixty other perfons, and carried near an hun¬ 
dred into the mod wretched date of captivity. 

* Hutchinfon, p. 403, 
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SECTION VIII. 

The new charter obtained in 1691 ;— A comparifon between this charter 
and the old one .— Sir William Phips appointed governor of New Eng¬ 
land ; the Jlate of the colony under his admimf ration: many perfons pro - 
fecuted on pretence of witchcraft: Articles of impeachment againf Sir 
William Phips ; and his death in 1693. 

■Vt/’HILE the colonifts were thus diftrefled among themfelves, their 1691. 

enemies in England took advantage of thefe misfortunes; which 
they ufed as an argument againft the reftitution of the charter, and im¬ 
puted all to the bad adminiftration of government. King William had 
too much work upon his hands in Europe to have either money or men 
to fpare and employ againft Canada; therefore Sir William Phips was 
unfuccefsful in his negociation; however, he was ferviceable to his coun¬ 
try, by joining with Sir Henry Afliurft and Mr. Increafe Mather, the 
New Englifh agents, to obtain the reftoration of their charter, which 
had been in vain folicited ever fince the revolution: His Majefty had 
thofe about him who concurred to ftretch the prerogative in the two pre¬ 
ceding reigns, particularly the earls of Danby and Nottingham, who 
found it no difficult matter to convince the King, that it was not confift- 
ent with his honour to fuffer any diminution of the royal authority, where 
it was fupported by laws. 

The colony agents were divided in opinions, and a£ted differently in 
their views. Mr. Wifwal, a minifter of Plymouth, accompanied Mr. 

Cooke and Mr. Oakes from Bofton to London ; but he had no credentials, 
and joined rather with Mr. Cooke than with Mr. Mather in politics. The 
people of Plymouth were extremely defirous of continuing a feparate 
government; or if that could not be obtained, they chofe to be annexed 
to the. Maflachufets rather than New York, under which Plymouth was 
put when Mr. Slaughter was appointed governor. 

An order was afterward iflued to the Lords chief-juftices Holt and 
Pollexfcn, as alfo to the attorney and folicitor-generals, Treby and Somers, 
to draw up a new charter for the Maflachufets, in which Plymouth was 
included ; but Mr. Wifwal oppofed it, in hopes of obtaining a feparate 
grant. This offended the folicitor-general, who ftruck out Plymouth, 
and it was again intended it fhould be annexed to New York. When 
this news arrived the people were alarmed; yet their general court per- 
Vo L. I. Y fitted 
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filled in defiring Sir Henry Affiurft, their agent, to apply for a feparate 
charter, without intimating that they chofe to be joined to the Maffachu- 
fets in preference to New York. The fentiments of many of the bell 
men in the colony were known to Mr. Mather; otherwife Plymouth might 
have finally been included in New York commiffion, although near three 
hundred miles diftant. 

Mr. Hinckley wrote to Mr. Mather as follows: “ Not being in a ca¬ 
pacity to make rates for the equal defraying the charge, I lee little or no 
likelihood of obtaining a charter for us, unlcfs their Majellies, out of 
their royal bounty and clemency, gracioully pleale to grant it, Jub forma 
pauperis, to their poor but loyal fubje&s of this colony.” 

When Mr. Mather found it impoffible to obtain the reftitution of the 
old charter, he endeavoured to preferve as many of the privileges con¬ 
tained in it as he could, and Sir Henry Affiurft joined with him in all his 
meafures. Mr. Cooke and Mr. Oakes were for the old charter or noneat 
all; and it was doubtful, by their inflrudions, if they had authority to 
folicit for any other: Mr. Oakes, however, figned the petition for a new 
charter, though Mr. Cooke refufed. 

In the firft draught of a new charter, the governor only was referred 
to the King; the deputy-governor and council and other officers were to 
be chofen by the people; nor had the governor a negative in any cafe. 
This draught was made by the attorney-general, according to what he 
thought the King intended, as expreffed in council, at which board it was 
prefented on the 8th of June 1691, when it was objected, that, u by fuch 
a charter as this, the King’s governor would be made a governor of 
clouts*;” and an order palled for preparing the heads of another 
draught. 

While the Maflachufets agents were foliciting a charter for that colony, 
a project was fet on foot by Dr. Cox, to form a grand colony or Hate, 
more extenlive than all the other colonies together ; and the original 
draught of a charter has the following entry upon it: “ In the Council 
Chamber at Whitehall, the qs>d of Auguft, 1690’: The Right Honourable 
the Lords of the Committee for Trade and Foreign Plantations are pleafed 
to refer the confideration of this draught of a grant to Mr. Attorney-g£“ 
neral, who is defiled to confidcr how tar the fame is confifling with law* 
and to report his opinion thereon to the Committee.” Mr. Attorney rc- 
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ported in favour of the grant; but with fome legal objections and confti- 
tutional reftridtions. 

When the heads of another draught for the MafTachufets colony were 
prepared, a copy was given to Mr. Mather, with an order from their 
Lordlhips, that “ if the agents were not fatisficd therewith, they ihould 
bring in their objections to the attorney-general:” but Mr. Mather was 
fo diftatisfied, that he declared “ he would fooner part with his life than 
confent to them.” He was told, “ The confent of the agents was not 
defired; the agents of New England w r ere not plenipotentiaries from a 
fovereign ftate; if they declared they would not fubmit to the King’s 
pleafure, his Majefty would fettle the country, and they might take what 
would follow. Sir Henry Alhurft and Mr. Mather, however, drew up 
their objections againft the minutes, infilling upon the royal promife, and 
that charters might as well be refufed to be reftored to any of the corpora¬ 
tions in England, where they had been taken away, as to New England. 
Thefe objections were prefented to the attorney-general, laid before the 
council, and a copy tranfmitted to his Majefty in Flanders, but all without 
effeCt. The King approved of the minutes, he difliked the objections, and 
the charter was drawn up accordingly. 

Mr. Hampden, upon this occafion, defired the opinion of Mr. Hooke, 
an eminent lawyer, the refult of which was as follows: 

“ A middle way feems moft defirable ; •viz. that new charters be granted 
to the refpeCtive colonies, wherein the former to be recited, and the pro¬ 
ceedings againft them refpeCtively ; and a new grant made in terminis, 
by the words grant and confirm ; and reciting the deficiency in the former 
charter, all thofe powers may be veiled in the government of the Mafta- 
chufets for the time being; and the colonies which have no charters to be 
annexed to the Maftachufets colony.” 

The only queftion with the agents was, whether to fubmit to this new 
fettlement, or to fignify to the minifters of ftate that they would rather 
have no charter at all. Mr. Cooke and Mr. Wifwall continued firm 
againft accepting a new charter; which occalioned contefts not material 
to enter into at this diftance of time. * 

The new charter of Maftachufets Bay may be confidered as an union or 
confolidation of feveral feparate grants into one legiflature and juris¬ 
diction, for the more effectual protection of the whole, againft the incur- 
fions of the French and Indians. It was granted by King William and 
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Queen Mary, in the third year of their reign *, and incorporated the 
territories and colonies known by the names of The Colony of the Maffa- 
chufets Bay, and Colony of New Plymouth ; the Province of Main; the 
Territory called Acadia, or Nova Scotia ; and all that 1 raft of Land lying 
between the faid Territories of Nova Scotia and the Laid Province of Main, 
into one real Province, by the name of their Province in the Maflachufets 
Bay, in New England. 

The privileges granted by the new charter are not fo valuable as the 
old ones were, as appears by the following particulars . i. T hat the nomi¬ 
nation and conftitution of the governor, lieutenant-governor, fecretary, 
and all officers of the admiralty, are taken from the people and wholly 
referved to the crown. 2. The power of the militia is turned over to the 
governor, as captain-general. 3. All judges and juftices of a fuperior and 
inferior order, as alfo all ffieriffs, are appointed by the governor, with 
the advice and confent of the council. 4* The governor has a negative 
upon all laws, elections, and ads of government of the general aflembly 
and council. 5. All laws enaded by the general affembly and approved 
of by the governor, are to be tranfmitted home for the royal approbation, 
and if difallowed within the fpace of three years, to be utterly void.” 

It may be alfo farther remarked as to the new charter, that in the de¬ 
lineation of the province of Main the following words are omitted: “And 
up Sagadahock River to Quenebec River, and through the fame unto the 
head thereof, and into the land north-weftwnrd, until one hundred and 
twenty miles be ended, being accounted from the mouth of Sagadahock. ,r 
That Nova Scotia and this neighbouring trad called Sagadahock were an¬ 
nexed by this charter to keep the Englifh claim, as that territory was then 
poflfeflfed by the French, who never relinquiffied their claim until the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713 : That Nova Scotia, after the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, was conftituted a feparate property and jurifdidion or 
government; but Sagadahock ftill continues annexed to the province of 
the Maflachufets Bay; though as it is not the abfolute property of the 
province, perhaps from fo large an extent of a frontier defencelefs in 
itfelf, it has been until lately more of an incumbrance than of any advan¬ 
tage. That the council of the prefent conftitution of the Maflachufets 
Bay may labour under two difadvantages or difficulties; firft, to be arbi¬ 
trarily led or impelled by the governor, to prevent future negatives: fe- 
condly, as their eledion is annual, they may be biafled by the humour of 
the majority of the reprefentatives, for fear they fhould be dropped the 

’* See the chapter at large in the Appendix to Neale’s Hiftory of New England. 
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next annual election. That by the former charter the provincial lands 
were granted to twenty-fix proprietors, and fiich as fhould be admitted 
freemen ; but by this new charter, thefe lands are granted to the inhabit¬ 
ants in general, to be dilpofed of by their reprefentatives or general 
affembly. That in the election of all civil officers the council and repre¬ 
fentatives vote together, but not as two feparate negatives: And thofe 
officers are, the treafurer; the import officers ; the excile officers ; the ge¬ 
neral commiflary of provifions, rtores, and traffic for garrifons and Indian 
truck-houfes ; the attorney-general; and notaries for the feveral fea-ports. 

To fay only, that the people have loft the nomination of their gover¬ 
nor, the management of their militia, the affirmative vote for their laws, 
and the naming their judges, juftices, and fheriffs, is fufficient to make 
the difference between the old and new charters appear very much to the 
difadvantage of the latter j nor was it thought they had any amends made 
them in a permiffion to nominate their firft governor. 

This firft governor was Sir William Phips, who arrived at Bofton with 169a. 
the charter,, on the 14th of May, 1.692, and iffued writs for a general 
affembly, which met the 8th of June following. Although a party was 
formed which oppofed a fubmiffion to the charter, yet a majority of the 
court wifely and thankfully accepted it, and appointed a day of folemn 
thankfgiving to Almighty God, for “ granting a fafe arrival to his excel¬ 
lency the Governor and the reverend Mr. Increafe Mather, who have 
induftrioufly endeavoured the fervice of this people, and have brought 
over w r ith them a fettlement of government, in which their Majefties have 
gracioufly given us diftinguifhing marks of their royal favour and good- 
nefs,” 

Mr. Hutchinfon obferves, that “ Sir William arrived juft at the begin¬ 
ning of as ftrange an infatuation as any people were ever under: that a 
confiderable number of innocent perfons were facrificed to the diftempered 
imagination, or perhaps wicked hearts, of fuch as pretended to be be¬ 
witched.” But he adds, that “ having proceeded as far as he propofed, 
he left the relation of this unfortunate affair, and other tranfadtions and 
occurrences fince the prefent charter, to be communicated to the public by 
fbme abler pen*.” 

The governor gave his affirmative to the laws which the affembly had 
parted, and then declared his refolution to march againft the Indians in 


perfon. 
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perfon. The feat of war was in his native country, upon Kennebeck 
River where the Indians were aftoniihed when they heard of his promo¬ 
tion ;* for they well knew his original, which they thought as mean as 
their own. He had frequently fifhed and hunted with them ; fo that he 
knew all their haunts and recedes, which enabled him to difperfc or 
deftroy them with the more facility ; but they were fpirited by the French, 
and fell upon fome hufbandmen at work in the meadows to the north of 
Merrimack River; upon advice of which, Sir William Phips haftened 
away, with four hundred and fifty men, toward the eaft. 

On his arrival at Pemmaquid, he gave orders for building a new fort 
there, purfuant to his inftrudtions ; and accordingly one of the ftrongeft 
fortreffes in America was ere&ed in lefs than fix months ; it was built of 
done in a triangular figure, about 737 feet in compafs without the outer 
wall, and 108 fquare within the inner one. It had 28 port-holes, eight 
feet from the ground; and fourteen guns mounted, fix of "which were 
eighteen pounders. The fort flood about twenty rod from high-water 
mark, and had a garrifon of fixty men for its defence : It was named 
William Henry Fort, and certainly would have been a great fecurity to 
the frontiers of the colony upon the eaft. 

In the mean time, Major Church deftroyed the Indian country about 
Taconet; while Major Convers fcoured the w r oods and laid the foundation 
of a new fort at Saco, which was finifhed by Major Hook, who deftroyed 
feveral Indians, to revenge fome murders lately committed by them at 
Oyfter River. The favages then appeared in arms above Connecticut 
River; but the Englifh came up with them near Quaboag, purfued them 
to a fwamp, flew moft of them, and recovered the captives they were 
carrying into flavery. 

1693. Thefe fucceftes, the building thofe forts in the eaft, and augmenting 
the forces there, inclined the Indians to think ferioufly of peace, which 
was concluded at Fort William Henry, on the nth of Auguft, 1693. 

By this peace they renounced their French alliance, owned themfelves 
fubjedts to the crown of England, confirmed the Englifh in the pofleffion 
of all their lands, and fubmitted the trade between the Englifh and Indians 
to the regulation of the general affembly. But this peace was of fo fhort 
a duration, that it is unneceffary to mention the other articles. 

As to the perfons profecuted at this time upon a pretence of witchcraft, 
it is hard to believe the leaft part of the evidence upon which the New 
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England witches, fo irrationally called, were convi&ed and executed. 
The law againft them was unjuft, cruel, and abfurd ; contrary to reafon, 
and repugnant to credibility: it was meanly enabled in a fuperftitious 
time, and wifely repealed in more aufpicious days. 

This inhuman perfecution carries with it the greater aggravation, as it 
was perpetrated by fanftion of law, upon many ignorant maniacs, and 
other perfons affected in their nerves, if we believe Dr. Douglas, a phy- 
fician long refident in New England, who fays, it was an endemial dif- 
temper of the brain and nerves; for which he phyfically accounts. 

Mr. Paris, minifter of Salem, firft introduced this tragic fcene of witch¬ 
craft on the ftage, in February 1692, by declaring that his daughter and 
niece, the one about nine, the other eleven years of age, were under the 
power of witchcraft, which was imputed to two very old Indian women, 
who were barbaroufly treated to extort an involuntary confeflion from 
them that they were witches, which they recanted afterward. 

Before the end of May, about one hundred perfons were imprifoned 
upon that account; at which time Sir William Phips affumed the govern¬ 
ment, and ilfued a fpecial commiflion of oyer and terminer for the trials 
of thofc accufed. The commiflioners were Lieutenant-governor Stoughton, 
Major Saltonftall, Major Richards, Major Gidney, Wait Winthrop, Efq. 
Captain Sewall, and Peter Sergeant, Efq. whole names ought to be re¬ 
membered, that it might not be thought a profecution carried on by per¬ 
fons of no confequence. 

Under this ridiculous charge of witchcraft, five men and twenty-three 
women were condemned to die ; of whom nineteen were hanged, one 
prefled to death, and fome died in prifon. Mr. George Burroughs, mi¬ 
nifter of Falmouth, was one in this facrifice, and perhaps in refentment 
from his having quitted the minifterial office at Salem, where he was 
executed, to the difgrace of humanity. Moft of thofe who thus fuffered 
death were remarkable for piety; and none of them confefled any guilt. 
After thefe twenty difmal deaths, fome of the popular clergy addrefied 
the governor with thanks for what was already done, and exhorted him 
to proceed. 

Seme of the accufers were thofe who confefled themfelves witches, 
and others were fuch to whom the fpedtral fight was allowed; but they 
overa&ed their parts fo far, that at laffc they accufed the friends and rela¬ 
tions of the governor and magiftrates, who arrefted the accufers in high 
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a&ions for defamation, which put fuch a flop to farther accufations, that 
in the fuperior court, held in January 1693, of fifty-fix bills preferred 
, agaihft witches, the grand jury brought in thirty ignoramus; and of the 
remaining twenty-fix, the petty jury convidted only three, who were 
afterward pardoned. 

At this time, about one hundred and fifty perfons were in prifon, and 
two hundred more accufed; but they were all difcharged, and no other 
accufations allowed. Many of the confefling witches figned a paper, im¬ 
porting that mod of their confeflions were only aflenting to, or repeating 
what they were directed to declare; being weak in mind, and under 
terror, from the putting to death all perfons accufed who did not confefs. 

It would be very unjuft to make this folly and wickednefs national and 
perfonal; for much the greater part of th£ inhabitants of New England 
abhorred. thefe defperate perfections at the time they were carrying 
on; and fimilar infatuations have at times prevailed in many other 
countries. 

In December 1696, a general faft was appointed by the aftembly; 
praying t£ that God would pardon all the errors of his fervants and people, 
m a late tragedy railed among us by Satan and his inftruments.” At this 
faft, Judge Sewall and feveral of the jury gave in papers figned, heartily 
afking forgivenefs of all, and declaring that they would not do fuch things 
again for the world. 

2694. As the frantic heat about witchcraft abated, the complaints againft the 
governor increafed, both on account of the lofs of their ancient privileges 
in the charter he had brought over, and the increafe and continuance of 
the taxes for the Indian war, without any fuitable fuccefs in it. The 
difcontented at laft drew up articles of impeachment againft him, and 
transmitted them to the King and council, with a petition that he might 
be dileharged from his government: but this was oppofed by a counter¬ 
petition from the general aftembly, praying that the governor might be 
continued in his office. Thefe oppofite addrefies puzzled the caufe; but 
the friends of Sir William Phips flattered themfelves that it would terminate 
in his favour, and he would be reftored to the government. He had been 
ordered home, and failed from Bofton on the 17 th of November 1694* 
riie matter was referred to a committee of the council; but Sir William 
lips, loon after his arrival at London, was feized with a malignant fever, 
and died on the 18th of February following. If he had been difmiffed 
*rom his government, he defigned to have gone upon another Spanilh 
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wreck, which had Governor Broadille aboard *. Sir William had the 
character of an honeft man; but his education was very low. He was of 
a hafty temper, and being a ftout man, he would ufe his cane and fift 
after he was governor. Some inftances of that fort wfth a captain of a 
man of war and a collector, occalioned one of thofe complaints againft him 
in England, which he was fent for to anfwer j\ Mr. Mather, his advo¬ 
cate, writes, “ Nor indeed had the hunger of a falary any fuch impreflion 
upon him, as to make him decline doing all poftible fervice for the public; 
and that he was not to be reckoned among thofe who were infamous for 
infinite avarice and villany Sir William was not afhamed of his for¬ 
mer low circumftances; and once in failing with a confiderable armament, 
in fight of Kennebeck, he faid to thofe under his command, “ Young 
men, it was upon that hill that I kept fheep a few years ago; you do not 
know what you may come to.” He was interred in St. Mary Woolnoth 
church, London; and Dr. Cotton Mather wrote an elegy upon his death. 

New England was now become a great body of people, for there were 
at lead two hundred thoufand Englifh fouls in the whole province, and it 
required a good hand, confidering their fomenting fpirits, to keep order 
among them, without interrupting trade or infringing liberty. 

William Stoughton, Efq. lieutenant-governor, was commander in chief 
from the departure of Sir William Phips until the arrival of the Earl of 
Bellamont in 1699. After a few months his lordfhip returned to his go¬ 
vernment of New York, and Mr. Stoughton was again in the chair, where 
he continued until his death in 1702, when he was fucceeded by Governor 
Dudley. 

The principal tranfa&ions that happened in the colony from 1695 to 1695. 
1702 were depredations made by the Indians, who were fupplied with 
arms by the French, and excited to renew the war againft the Englifh: 
but the barbarians had certainly more native probity than the French, as 
appears by their obferving all their treaties with the Englifh from the 
Pequot to the Philippic war, near forty years, until the French corrupted 
both their religion and morals ; for if the Indians had any religion at all, 
it muft be better than what the friars and jefuits taught them ; a fpecimen 
of which Mr. Neal has thought proper to infert in his Hiftory §. 
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When the peace of Ryfwick was concluded, Count Frontenac advifed 
the Indians to make the beft terms of peace they could for themfelves. 
They applied for that purpofe to the Englilh governor, who fent Colonel 
Philips and Major Convers to meet the Sachems at Penobfcot, where the 
conferences began on the 6th of O&ober, when the Indians xcufed them- 
fclves for making hoftilities, laying the blame on the French. Another 
treaty was concluded with them, in which they added a more formal fub- 
million to the fovereignty of the crown of England than they had hitherto, 
cxprelfed. 
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SECTION IX. 

The admhiijlration of affairs under Governor Dudley from 1702 to Ijiyt 
The reduction of Port Royal in Nova Scotia, by General Nicholfon, with 
the affijlance of the New England forces, in 1710: The unfuccefsful 
expedition againf Canada, by General Hill and Sir Hovenden Walker, in 
17 1 j : Remarks on the conduct of the Majfachufets government upon that 
occafon: a terrible fre in Bojlon.—Colonel Burge/'s appointed governor in 

1715. Governor Dudley dies.—Colonel Shute arrives as governor in 

1716, when William Dummer, Efq. was appointed lieutenant-gov ernoi\ 
1 he adminif ration of affairs under Governor Shute, who returns to Eng¬ 
land in 1722, to exhibit articles of complaint againf the houfe of repre- 

fentatives ; and obtains an additional charter in 1726 .—William Burnet, 
Efq . appointed governor in 17 28 .—He is Jucceeded by Jonathan Belcher, 
Efq. in 1730 .—And he is fuperfeded by William Shirley, Efq. in 1741. 
—The other royal officers appointed by the crown. Contefs between the 
refpeTtwe governors and hovfes of reprefentatives relative to an efa- 
blfjhed falary. As alfo the difpute about the difpofal of the public money . 

V\7AR was again declared between England and France; but the Tn- 
* * dians preferved a neutrality, and the merchants of New England 
were fuccefsful in fitting out privateers. 

Upon the death of the earl of Bellamont, Jofeph Dudley, Efq. was 
appointed governor of New England by Queen Anne, to whom the 
people of that province, on her acceflion to the throne, fent a congratula¬ 
tory addiefs, which was prefented by William Vaughan and Conftantine 
Phips, Efqrs. 

Mr. Dudley was fon to Thomas Dudley, Efq who was elected gover¬ 
nor in 1645, and died at Roxbury in 165?, aged 77. His fon fuftained 
many great and arduous ports, as colony-agent, prefident of the council, 
chief jurtice, member of parliament in England, and governor of the 
Maflachufets Bay: and his other fon, Paul Dudley, Efq. was afterward 
chief-jurtice of the province, where he was highly refpedfed for his great 
experience in the laws, and was well known abroad by lome ingenious 
pieces relating to the natural hiftory of New England, publifhed in the 
Philofophical Tranfa&ions for the years 1720 and 1721. 
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Jofeph Dudley, Efq. arrived as governor on the nth of June 1702; 
he was chofen of the council in 1682 ; and when the charter was in 
danger, he was fent to England jointly with Mr. Richards as colony- 
agent. As he was a native of the country, and a perfon of abilities, 
the court of England deemed him a proper perfon to facilitate a change 
in the adminiftration of the colony; and accordingly, when the charter 
was vacated, he was appointed president, or protempore commander in 
chief, in April 1686; in which Ration he continued until the arrival of 
Sir Edmund Andros as governor at the end of the fame year, when Mr. 
Dudley was appointed chief-juftice. He was difplaced in 1689; but 
the next year he was appointed chief-juftice of New York. He after¬ 
ward went to England, and in 1701 was elected member of parliament 
for Newport in the Ifle of Wight, w’hich introduced him to the govern¬ 
ment of the Maffachufets Bay. King William died before Mr. Dudley 
embarked for his native country; but his commiflion was renewed by 
Queen Anne, and he continued governor until the year I 7 I 5 * 

1703. The inhabitants of Jamaica were apprehenfive of an invafion from 
the French, and applied for afliftance to the government of New Eng¬ 
land, which they readily granted, and fent two companies there under 
the command of Colonel Walton and Captain Lawrence, who ferved two 
years upon the Ifland, and loft many of their men by ficknefs. When 

J705. Nevis was plundered and ruined by Ibbervilie, the government of New 
England generoufly raifed two thoufand pounds for the relief of the 
diftreffed people of that Ifland ; which they fent in cargoes of flour, 
fait, provifions, and materials for building, on board two fhips, neither 
defiring nor receiving any returns, when that Ifland came into morepro- 
fperous circumftances. 

During this war, the colony remained in a quiet and flourifhing con¬ 
dition, except fome domeftic diflentions of little confequence. They 
took part in the glories acquired by the arms of Great Britain in the 
war, to recover Spain and the Weft Indies out of the hands of the houfe 
of Bourbon; in which they were very inftrumental, firft in the reduc¬ 
tion of Nova Scotia, and in their endeavours to promote another attempt 
againft Canada. 

1.71c. The expedition againft Nova Scotia was undertaken under General 
Nicholfon and Adjutant-general Vetch, with inftruaions to all the go¬ 
vernors of New England to be aflifting therein. General Nichollon, 
with iome Britiih ofhcers, and Colonel Reading’s regiment of marines,' 
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arrived from England at Bofton, on the 15th of July 1710, for the in¬ 
tended expedition. 

The armament fet out from Bofton upon the 18th of September, con¬ 
fiding of four men of war, a bomb, and the Maflachufets province- 
galley, with tranfports, in all thirty-fix fail. The land forces on board 
were, the regiment of marines, two regiments of Maftachufets Bay, one 
regiment of Connecticut, with one regiment of New Hampfhire and 
Rhode llland, commiflioned by the Queen, and armed by her gift. 

They arrived at Port Royal in fix days ; and after a fmall affair of can¬ 
nonading and bombarding, the French governor capitulated on the 5th 
of October, when the fort was delivered up. The terms of capitula¬ 
tion were, that all the French, being four hundred and eighty-one per- 
fons within the Banlieu, or three miles of the fort* fhould be -under the 
protection of Great Britain, upon their taking the proper oaths of alle¬ 
giance: but the other French fettlers were left to difcretion, that, in 
cafe the French made incurfions upon the frontiers of New England, the 
Englifh fhould make reprifals upon the French in Nova Scotia. The 
garrifon confided of two hundred and. fifty-eight foldiers with their offi¬ 
cers, who were fhipped to Rochelle. General Nicholfon fent Major Li- 
vingfton, and M. Subercafle difpatched baron St. Cafteen to the Marquis 
de Vaudreuil general of Canada, with advice of this event, and they 
arrived at Quebec on the 16th of December. Colonel Vetch was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Port Royal, now called Annapolis Royal, where he 
was left with a garrifon of two hundred marines, and two hundred and 
fifty New England volunteers, who were relieved the next year by four 
hundred of the troops deftined againft: Canada. The men of war and 
tranfports, on the 14th of October, failed for Bofton, where they fafely 
returned; and the New England charge in this expedition was up¬ 
wards of 23,000 /. fterling, which was reimburfed by parliament. 

The fcheme and expedition for reducing of Quebec and Placentia, and 171s- 
eonfequently all Canada and Newfoundland, were folicited by General 
'Nicholfon, who lent four Sachems of the Five Nations to England to 
recommend the attempt. Seven regiments of foot, and a battalion of 
marines, were fent from England under the command of Brigadier- 
general Hill, brother to the new royal favourite Mrs. Malham^ in forty 
tranfports, efcorted by a fquadron of twelve ffiips of the line, feveral 
frigates, and two bomb-veffels, commanded by Sir Elovenden Walker as 
admiral; with a fine train of artillery under Colonel King. This for¬ 
midable armament failed from England on the 28th of April, and arrived. 
m Nantalket River njear Bofton on the 25th of June. The caftle hav¬ 
ing 
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ing given the ufual fignal to the town of the approach of feveral (hips 
in the bay, the alarm began about noon, and in a fhort time the troop 
of guards, with a regiment of foot, were under arms, and other pre¬ 
cautions taken for defence of the place, until the inhabitants were agree¬ 
ably furprifed to find that it was the Britifh fleet. As Governor Dud¬ 
ley was then abfcnt, the gentlemen of the council received General Hill 
and the Admiral at their landing with all military honours ; and the 
forces on board were ordered on fhore at Noddes Ifland, where they en¬ 
camped. 

By order from England, a congrefs was held at New London of all 
the plantation governors north of Penfylvania, to concert meafures with 
General Nicholfon ; in confequence of which, the Britifh troops were to 
be joined by two regiments from Maffachufets Bay, Rhode Ifland, and 
New Hampfhire, to attack Quebec ; while the militia from Connecticut, 
New York, and the Jerfeys, with the Indians of the Five Nations, fhould 
march by land from Albany, under General Nicholfon, to attack Mon¬ 
treal, by w^ay of diverfion to facilitate the grand attempt. 

It was alleged, that the grand armament was retarded at Boffon for 
want of provifions ; and when Admiral Walker demanded a fupply of 
failors, the governor and council reprefented, that “ The ordinary guards 
for the fea-coaft, inland forces, with thofe detached for the prefent ex¬ 
pedition, were upw r ard of two thoufand men; which, upon a flri<ft 
examination into the mufter-rolls, w r as more than one-fifth of all the 
perfons wnthin that government capable of bearing arms: therefore it 
was inconfiftent with the fafety of that her Majefty’s province to fpare 
any more men ; as there w r ere one thoufand one hundred and fixty land- 
forces, and one hundred and fixty failors in their tranfports.” 

The fleet fet fail from Bofton on the ^cth of July, amounting to 
fixty-eight veflels of all forts, carrying lix thoufand four hundred and 
thirty-fix troops. On the 18th of Augufl, they anchored in the bay or 
harbour of Gafpee, on the fouth fide of the entrance of St. Lawrence’s 
River, to wood and waiter: but, on the 23d, in a foggy night, contrary 
to the advice of the pilot, they fell in with the north Ihore, and loll 
eight tranfports, with eight hundred and eighty-four men, upon the 
Blands of Eggs In a council of war, it was refolved, that, “ by rea- 
fon of the ignorance of the pilots, it was ineradicable to proceed ; and 
that advice Ihould be fent to recal General Nicholfon from proceeding to 
Montreal.” The fleet anchored in Spanilh River off Cape Breton on the 
41I1 of September, when it was refolved, in a general council of war, 
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not to attempt any thing againft Placentia, but to return to Great Bri¬ 
tain/’ They failed from Spanifh River on the 16th, and were in found¬ 
ings off the Englifh coaft in twenty-one days : but, on the 16th of Oc¬ 
tober, the Edgar was blown up at St. Helen’s, with the journals and 
other papers belonging to the admiral. 

The charge incurred by the Maflachufets province was upwards of 
24,000 /. fterling, which was allowed by parliament, and converted into- 
debentures transferable and bearing intereft. 

Sir Hovenden Walker wrote to Governor Dudley in Boffon as fol¬ 
lows : “ I concur with the opinion of all the fea and land officers here, 
that the government of this- colony have prejudiced the prefent expedi¬ 
tion, inftead of affifting it.” It was alfo publickly faid in England*, 
that “ thofe who had the principal mangement of this expedition were 
made to expedt, that, upon the arrival of the fleet in New England, 
they would find there all the neceffary fupplies of provifion ; but, con¬ 
trary to their expectation, above five weeks elapfed before all things 
could be got in readinefs.” But Mr. Dummer'f has remarked, that 
“ when the great unfortunate expedition was fet on foot againft Canada, 
the New England people furnilhed more than the quota affigned them, 
and provided all neceflaries for the Britifh troops in fo ffiort a time, that 
if they had not been animated by an extraordinary zeal, would not 
have been poffible ; and fuch a fleet and army, wanting the neceflaries 
they did, could not have been difpatched in fo ffiort a warning from any 
port in England.” 

Soon after the return of the ffiips from the River of St. Lawrence, a 
terrible fire happened at Boffon, and deftroyed a great part of the city ; 
upon which occafion the governor informed theaflembly, That “ he muff, 
offer them his fincere fenfe and condolence of the fleet and forces fent 
there by her Majefty’s fpeckl favour. That he had time enough, finee 
the account thereof, to confider the feveral articles of her Majefty’s com¬ 
mand to this government, for the putting forward that expedition ; and 
he could not charge the aflembly with negledting any particular ; but, 
on the contrary, when he perufed the journals of the proceedings, he 
thought* there was provifion and expedition made in every article refer¬ 
ring to foldiers, artificers, pilots, tranfports and provifion for the fervice 

* Political State, Offober 1711. 

f This gentleman was many years agent for New England at London ; a man of great 1 

fenfe, learning, and experience, 
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of her Majefty s Britifh forces, as well as their own: therefore he hoped 
they would fee reafon to confider and reprefent home, for their juftifica* 
tion, that it might be demonftrated they were in earned to do their duty 
to the utmoft for their own benefit and eftablifhment, as well as her 
Majefty’s honour and juft right, fet down in the inftru&ions for the ex¬ 
pedition. That befide this great article, they had in their view the 
moft forrowful Providence of God, in differing fo great a part of Bofton 
to be confumed by fire, and, among the reft, the public buildings; 
which, if the heavy debts that the war had unavoidably brought upon 
them, would allow them to reftore, this general affembly muft confider 
what was proper for them to grant, and what directions and orders were 
neceffary to put upon the particular perfons that would rebuild their houfes, 
to fecure the buildings from the like defolation.” 

The P eaCe tJtrecht happened foon afterward; and the town of 
Bofton rofe out of its afhes, more beautiful and more fecure than before; 
fo that in a few years after the conflagration, the inhabitants there, and 
through the whole colony, continued increafing in number, trade, and 
opulence. 

1714. Queen Anne died on the ift of Auguft 1714, and Mr. Dudley re¬ 
tained his government according to an act of parliament for continuing 
officers fix months after the demife of a Sovereign ; but when that time 
was expired, the council, in conformity to the charter, took the admi- 
niftration upon themfclves. However, Mr. Dudley received the King’s 
proclamation for continuing all officers until further orders, and reaflumed 
the government, which he held until November 1715, when Colonel 
Tailer was appointed lieutenant-governor, under Colonel Burgefs, appointed 
governor. Coloner Tailer produced an exemplification of the commit* 
fion or patent granted to the new governor, and as lieutenant-governor 
under him aflumed the government on the 9th of November 1715. Go¬ 
vernor Dudley died at his houfe in Roxbury near Bofton in 1730, aged 
feventy-threc. 

1715. Colonel Burgefs did not come over to his government, and was fuper- 
feded by Colonel Samuel Shute, as “ his Majefty’s captain-general and 
governor in chief of the Provinces of the Maffachufets Bay and New 
Hampfhire, and vice-admiral of the fame.” 

1 71 6. Colonel Shute was brother to Lord Barrington, and was appointed 
governor 011 the 14th of March 1716, by the folicitation of Jonathan 
Belcher Efq. an eminent merchant of New England, and afterward 
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governor there. The colonel had ferved under the Duke of Mai lborough 
in Germany, and received feveral wounds at the battle of Donawert, where 
he commanded a troop of horfe. His Excellency arrived at Bolton on the 
4th of October 1716; and William Dummer, Efq. was appointed his lieute¬ 
nant-governor. He was a natural patron of his country, and his good ma¬ 
nagement in the Indian war, during his adminiftration, with Imall expencc, 
will perpetuate his memory among all true lovers of New England. 

The governor, in his firft fpeech to the aflembly, intimated there was 
no fettled falary for nimfelf or lieutenant-governor. The aflembly de¬ 
clined the point of falary, but provided an elegant houfe for the refldence 
of his Excellency j and fee good intelligence between Governor Shute 
and the aflembly, kept affairs in fuch good order, that little material offers 
for his time in hiftory, except the following fads: 

He propofed to the aflembly to refit the fort of Pemmaquid, or rebuild 
another, that might be a greater fecurity to the frontiers of the colony. 
He alfo informed them, that notwithftanding the law pafled in England 
for encouraging naval flores, and for the preservation of white pine trees, 
his Majefty had been informed, that great fpoils were daily committed in 
his woods in the province of Main, and in fome parts of Maffachufets Bay, 
by cutting down and putting to private ufe fuch trees as might be proper 
fbr the royal navy: therefore he recommended, that all laws againft it 
might be put in execution, and new ones made if thofe were not 
fuflicient. 

He fupprefled the increafing infolence of the Indians on the eaflern 
frontiers, and compelled them to accept of more fubmiflive terms. He 
alfo obtained an additional or explanatory charter from the court of Great 
Britain ; which affair was occafioned as follows : 

The governor was tenacious of the royal prerogative, and was oppofed 
by fome perfons who had an afcendency over their fellow reprefentatives, 
as alfo in fome meafure over the council, and at laft endeavoured the fame 
over the governor, by affirming fome articles of the prerogative. Elis 
Excellency, inflead of fending home, was well advifed to carry his com¬ 
plaints in perfon, and fupport them there with his intereft j which he ac¬ 
cordingly did in November 1722. He prefented feven articles of com¬ 
plaint againft the houfe of reprefentatives encroaching upon the prero¬ 
gative : “ i. Their taking pofleflion of royal malls cut into logs. 2. Re- 
fufing the governor’s negative of the fpeaker. 3. Afluming authority 
jointly with the governor and council to appoint fafts and thankfgivings. 
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4. Adjourning themfelves for more than two days at a time. 5. Dif- 
mantling of forts, and ordering the guns and ftores into the treafurer’s 
cuftody. 6. Sufpending of military officers, and mulding them of their 
pay. 7. Sending a committee of their own to mufter the King’s forces.” 

Upon a hearing before the King in council, Mr. Cooke, agent for the 
houfe of reprefentatives, and his counfel, in their name, gave up or re¬ 
nounced the firft, third, fifth, fixth, and feventh articles; acknowledged 
their faults, induced by erroneous precedents of former aHemblies. The 
other two articles were regulated by an explanatory charter, which the 
affembly were direded to accept. 

This explanatory charter was dated the 20th of Auguft, in the twelfth 
year of King George I. and after reciting, that “ whereas, in their charter, 
nothing was directed concerning a fpeaker of the houfe of reprefentatives, 
and of their adjourning themfelves ; it was thereby ordered, that the go¬ 
vernor or commander in chief ffiould have a negative in the eledion of the 
fpeaker; and the houfe of reprefentatives might adjourn themfelves not 
exceeding two days at a time.” By the prudent condud of Governor 
Dummer, the affembly were induced to accept of this explanatory charter 
in 1726, by a public ad of the general court. 

When Governor Shute had obtained this redrefs, he was too infirm to 
return to his government* and was allowed a penfion of 400/. fterlinga 
year for life : the chief command in the adminiftration then devolved upon 
Lieutenant-governor Dummer, whole condud is univerfally efteemed; 
and he was continued in his ftation until the arrival of Governor Burnet 
at Bofton, on the 19th of July, 1728. 

1728. ^ William Burnet, Efq. was a fon of the noted Dodor Burnet, bifhop of 

Sahfbury. He was comptroller-general of the cuftoms in Great Britain, 
and exchanged with Governor Hunter, of New York, whofe health re¬ 
quired his return to England : but, upon the acceffion of King George IL 
Colonel Montgomery was appointed governor of New York, and Mr. 
Burnet was made governor of the Mafiachufets Bay, where he died much 
lamented on the 7th of September, 1729. 

1730. Upon the death of Mr. Burnet, Lieutenant-governor Dummer was 
chief in the adminiftration, until the arrival of Jonathan Belcher, Efq. as 
governor, on the 8 th of Auguft, 1730. Mr. Belcher was a native of New 
England, of a good clear paternal eftate, and confequently of a true natural 
intereft in the country. During his government, he ftrongly adhered to 
3 ' his 
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his inftruciions; but was fuperfeded by a commiflion granted to William 
Shirley, Efq. which arrived on the 14th of Auguft, 1741. This new go¬ 
vernor was a gentleman of the law, who had refided and pra&ifed in New 
England for feveral years; but the particulars of his adminiftration are 
referved for another place. 

Thefe are the governors and lieutenant or deputy-governors, appointed 
at home, from the date of the new charter in 1691 to 1756. The other 
royal officers, referved by charter to be appointed by the crown, are the 
fecretary and judge of vice-admiralty; therefore it may not be improper 
here to annex a Ihort account of their fucceffion. 

I. Secretaries. Ifaac Addington, Efq. the firft fecretary, was appointed 
by the charter, during pleafure. He died in 1715, and was fucceeded by 
Captain Woodward, who refigned in 1717, in favour of Mr. Willard, 
who kept his ftation in 1748. 

II. Vice Admiralty. The charter referves to the crown the exercife of 
any admiralty court or jurifdi&ion, by commiflion to be iffiued under the 
great feal of the crown, or that of the high admiral or commiffioners for 
executing that office* This court of vice-admiralty confifts of a judge, 
a king’s advocate, a regifter, and a marffial. A foie judge without a jury, 
in cafes of high confequence; but there lies an appeal to the court of de¬ 
legates in Great Britain. 

The fucceffion of judges was as follows: 

Wait Winthrop, Efq. on the 2 2d of May, 1699, was appointed judge 
of admiralty for New York, Maflachufets Bay, Connedicut, Rhode lfland, 
and New Hampshire. He was fucceeded by Mr. Atwood in that office, as 
alfo for the Jerfeys; and, on the 10th of November, 1701, he appointed 
Mr. Newton his deputy. Roger Monpeffon, Efq. on the ift of April, 
1703, had a commiflion as judge for the fame colonies. Nathaniel Byfield, 
Efq. had the like commiflion granted on the 13th of December, 1707. 
John Menzies, Efq. on the 26th of Auguft, 1715* was appointed judge 
foi Maflachufets Bay, Hampfhire, and Rhode lfland. Upon the death 
of Mi. Menzies in 1728, Robert Auchmuty, Efq. was appointed judge 
pi 0 tempore by Governor Burnet, who foon after reinftated Mr. Byfield : 
but Mr. Auchmuty fucceeded him in 1733, and was fuperfeded by Cham¬ 
bers Ruflel, Efq. in 1747. 

All the officers of this court of vice-admiralty have a power of appoint¬ 
ing deputies; and Mr. Cradock was deputy-judge in 1748. 
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Befide this court of vice-admiralty in each of the provinces and colo¬ 
nies, there is a jufticiary court of admiralty, for trial of piracies and other 
crimes committed upon the high feas. The members of this court are 
various in the different colonies ; but in the province of the Maffachufets 
Bay, the judges are, the governor, the council, the fecretary, the judge of 
vice-admiralty, the commander of the King’s Ration fhips of war, the 
furveyor-general of the northern diftrid of cuftoms, and the collector of 
the cuftoms for the port of Bofton. 

The furvey of the royal timber, efpecially of mailing trees, extends 
over the northern provinces and colonies. The officers are appointed 
from Great Britain; and are a furveyor-general, with four fubordinate 
furveyors : the whole charge of this furvey is about 800 /. fterling a year, 
with confiderable riding charges, paid by the navy-office. 

The officers belonging to the collections of cuftoms are appointed by 
the treafury-board, and warranted by the commiffioners of the cuftoms in 
Great Britain; but in this province there are only the two colle&ions of 
Bofton and Salem. 

i A deputy auditor was commiffioned by the auditor-general in Great 
Britain, to audit the treafurer’s provincial accounts; but, in 1721, this 
was declared by the general aflembly of the province to be inconfiftent 
with their charter, and was never afterward put in execution. 

B^fc»Governor Shute returned to England, he received orders from 
thence to get an eftablifhed falary fettled on the governor ; but the aflembly 
were in no difpofition to leave the governor in a ftate of independency 
upon them as to that article. The fame orders were fent to his fucceffor, 
William Burnet, Efq. who mod ftrenuoufly infifted on fuch an eftablifh- 
ment, purfuant to his inftruCtions ; but with as ill fuccefs. This interefted 
conteft between the governor and the reprefentatives, occafioned much 
warmth in the affembly, and ill blood in the whole body of the people, 
who had before their eyes the ruinous effects of the'prodigality of Barba- 
does to their governpr, Mr. Woriley, which they daily groaned under, 
and could not take one effectual ftep toward recalling it. Governor Bel¬ 
cher had a falary of 200 /. a year fettled upon him by the government of 
New Hampffiire ; but the aflembly of Bofton -would not follow the leading 
example. The council, indeed, were compliable, but the houle of repre¬ 
fentatives continued inflexible; therefore the governor diflolved the aflfem- 
bly, and remained without any falary. 
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Before the houfe broke up, they made the following minutes on the 
I ft of January, 1731. “ After the moft ferious confideration of his Ma- 

jefty’s inftru&ion for fixing a lalary on his Excellency and his fucceflors, 
together with the rights and privileges of the people, we apprehend the 
houle ought not to accede thereto: but at the fame time we efteem it the 
duty of this houfe, as well as their honour, willingly and unanimoufly to 
give their votes in palling a£ts for the ample and honourable fupport of 
his Majefty’s governor.” The people were of the fame fentiments with 
their laft reprefentatives, whom they re-eleCted to compofe the new 
aflembly, which was alfo difiolved on the fame account: but the third 
aflembly were equally refractory as to the grand article of falary. They 
ftill perfifted in their refolution to allow the governor 1000/. a year, and 
leave the continuance of it to fucceeding affemblies ; which the governor 
accepted, and put an end for the prefent to this controverfy; but the royal 
injunction was ftill infilled upon for eftablifhing a falary on the governor. 

A new difficulty was raifed in 1733 by the council and reprefentatives', 
about the difpofal of the public money. The governor infilled fuch dif¬ 
pofal was only in him; but the aflembly, who gave the money, argued 
from thence, that fuch right was only in them : however this debate was- 
determined by the Britifh parliament, who voted, “ That the complaint 
from New England was frivolous and groundlefs, an high infult upon his 
Majefty’s government, and tending to fhake off the dependency of the 
faid colony upon Great Britain, to which by law and right they were and 
ought to be fubjeCl.” 

In fadj there was ftill fubfifting in this province a virtuous and public 
fpirit, which is the principal fupport of any country : but it will be after¬ 
ward feen, that this public fpirit of the Colonills has not been always fb> 
well approved. 
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SECTION X. 

The fyjiem of laws , government , and the civil adminijlration , ejlablijhedin 

the colony. 

I T may be obferved in general, that the mode of jurifdidion is much 
the fame in all the four colonies of New England, by juftices of the 
peace and their quarterly feflions; by inferior county-courts of common 
law; and by provincial luperior courts for appeals. 

They are divided into conftituted diftrids called townfhips ; which are 
a kind of bodies corporate, may fue and be fued, eled all proper officers, 
fend deputies to the houfe of reprefentatives, and make bye-laws. The 
management of townfhip affairs is in a few perfons, who are called Select 
Men, annually eleded by the qualified voters of the townfhips or diftrids. 
In moft of the other Britifh colonies, their conftituted parifhes ad as bodies 
corporate by cuftom; the management is in veftry men, who generally 
are for life, and the furvivors fupply vacancies. 

In the four colonies of New England, juries are returned to the feveral 
courts by eledion in certain quotas from the feveral townfhips, but not 
by the appointment of the fheriffs. 

As to the colony of Maffacliufets Bay in particular, it fhould be remem¬ 
bered, that their original old charter was dated the 4th of March, 1629; 
foon after which, the company in London chofe Mr. Winthrop governor, 
and Mr. Dudley deputy-governor. At the firft meeting of the court of 
affiftants at Charles-Town, on the 23d of Auguft, 1630, they eftablifhed 
rules of proceeding in all civil adions, and inftituted fubordinate powers 
for punifhing offenders. The fupreme authority being in the court of 
affiftants, they refolved upon frequent meetings for the execution of it in 
the manner formerly mentioned. 

In 1634, the plantation was greatly increafed; fettlements were extended 
mofe than thirty miles from the capital town; and it was thought high 
time to have known eftablifhed laws, that the inhabitants might no longer 
be fubjed to the varying uncertain judgments which otherwife would be 
made concerning their adions. The minifters and fome of the laymen 
were confulted about a body of laws fuited to the circumftances of the 
colony both civil and religious. Committees of magiftrates and elders were 
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appointed almoft every year, for twelve years fucceflively; and while they 
were fitting a code, particular laws, which were of the greateft neceflity, 
were occafionally enafted; the whole were colledted together, ratified by 
the court, and printed in 1648. Mr. Bellingham, of the magiftrates j 
and Mr. Cotton, of the clergy, had the principal fhare in this work. 

The expence of fettling the Maffachufets Bay colony, for the firft 
twelve years, was about two hundred thoufand pounds fterling; and the 
fettlers were neither necefiitous nor criminals *. The character of thefe 
new planters, with the flate and condition they were in before they left 
England, and after their arrival in America, fo as to fee the fource of the 
peculiarities in their laws and cuftoms, has been confidered before; but 
here is the place to make fome farther obfervations thereon. 

The character which the colony acquired, by the ftri&nefs and feverity 
of their laws, induced many perfons of pious minds to come over them- 
felves, and others to fend their children for education, many of whom re¬ 
mained there. Pennfylvania, by a greater latitude in their fyftem, have 
drawn inhabitants in much greater proportion; but the anceftors of the 
New England people valued themfelves upon being a colony for religion ; 
and Mr. Penn had no other motive to found his colony than human 
policy. 

Thofe who firft dire&ed the fprings of government in New England 
afted fo far upon principle, that they did not choofe fuch punifhments for 
crimes, as were merely in proportion to their affecting the fafety or peace 
of fociety; a principle upon which the European nations have been 
attempting to model their criminal laws for feveral ages paft ; but the new 
colonifts annexed greater penalties to fome immoralities and impieties than 
had been known in their native country ; this brought circumftances under 
the notice of the civil magiftrate, which would have efcaped it in Eng¬ 
land ; and fome actions might have been judged criminal that would have, 
appeared indifferent to minds lefs fcrupulous. 

Murder, fodomy, witchcraft, and rape of a child under ten years of 
age, were the only crimes made capital in the colony, which were fo in 
England; and yet, from the above miftaken principle, the laws of the 
infant colony were more fanguinary than thofe of the mother-country; 
for many offences were made capital in the former, which were not fo in.; 
the latter. Thus homicide, was either murder, excufable homicide, or 
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* Mr. Dummer’s defence of the New England charters. 
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juftifiable; for they did not make the diftinCtion of manflaughter from 
murder : becaufe the benefit of clergy was of popifh extraCt, and burning 
in the hand appeared to them a ridiculous ceremony. 

Blafphemy, and man-ftealing, were alfo made capital: fo was adultery 
with a married woman, both to the man and woman, although the man 
was fmgle, and feveral have fuffered death upon this law : but male 
adultery with an unmarried woman, was not capital. 

Perjury, if wilful, with intent to take away the life of another, was 
death, from Deut. xix. 16. but this crime was never made capital in 
England, though it highly deferves that punifhment: in this inftance, 
however,, the Maffachufets law appears to have agreed with the civil 
law, the laws of Scotland at this day, and of fome other European 
Rates. 

„ 1 

A child above fixteen years of age, that curfed, or fmote the father or 
mother, unlefs provoked by cruelty, or unchriftianly negleCted educa¬ 
tion ; and alfo a ftubborn and rebellious fon, according to Deut. xxi. 20. 
upon conviction, were to fuffer death. There have been feveral trials 
upon this law; but there appears only one conviction, and the offender 
was pardoned in 1665. 

High-treafon was not mentioned; becaufe the royal authority had 
funk before they agreed upon their code : but confpiracy to invade their 
own commonwealth, or any treacherous perfidious attempt to fundamen¬ 
tally alter and fubvert the frame of their polity and government, was 
made a capital offence. 

Rapine was left to the difcretion of the court, to punifh with death, 
or otherwife. This crime was not capital by the Jewifh law, and for 
that reafon it was not fo for many years by the colony law : but when 
complaints were made againft the colony, in 1678, it was by law made 
capital. 

Several offences were capital upon a fecond conviction; as the return¬ 
ing of a Romifh prieft into the juriidiCtion, after banifhnient upon the 
firfl conviction; and the law was the fame with refpeCt to Quakers. 

The denial of either of the books of the Old and New Teftament, 
which were all enumerated to be the written and infallible word of 
God, was either banifhment or death, for the fecond offence, at the dif¬ 
cretion 
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cretion of the court; and, what is extraordinary, an inhabitant who > 
was guilty of this offence upon the high-feas, was made liable to the 
penalty. 

Burglary and theft, in a houfe or fields, on a Lord’s Day, were capi¬ 
tal upon a third convidion. 

/ * 

Thefe were all the offences which they made capital: but in the firfb 
draught of the laws, by Mr. Cotton, divers other offences were made 
capital. Thus, profaning the Lord’s Day in a carelefs or fcornful ne- 
gle£i or contempt thereof; as in Numbers xv. 30—36. Reviling the ma- 
giftrates in higheft rank ; that is, the governor and council; as in Exod. 
xxii. 18. 1 Kings xxii. 8, 9, 44. Defiling a woman efpoufed ; as in 

Deut. xxii. 23—26. Inceft within the Levitical degrees. T lie pollu¬ 
tion mentioned in Levit. xx. 13—16. L)ing with a maid in her fa¬ 
ther’s houl'e, and keeping it fecret until fhe was married to another. 

The punifhment by death was erafed from all thefe offences by Mr. 

Winthrop, who left them to the difcretion of the court to inflict any 
other punifhment not capital. 

From the fame prejudice in favour of Ifraelitifh cuftoms, a fondnefs 
arofe, or at leaf! was increafed, for fignificant names for children ; of 
whom the three firfl baptized in Boflon church were, Joy, Recompence, 
and Pity. The humour fpread ; and the town of Dorchefter, in parti¬ 
cular, was remarkable for fuch names as Faith, Flope, Charity, Deliver¬ 
ance, Dependance, Preferved, Content, Prudent, Patience, Thankful, 

Hate-evil, Holdfaft, and others ; many of which are ftill retained in 
fome families, in remembrance of their anceftors. 

Profanation of the fabbath was ten fhillings penalty. 

Fornication might be punifhed by enjoining marriage, by fines, or 
corporal punifhment; and a freeman, convided of this offence, might 
be disfranchifed, 

Idlenefs was no- fmall offence; common fowlers, tobacco-takers, and 
all other perfons who could give no good account how they fpent their 
time, the conflables were required to prefent to the next magiftrate, and 
the feled-men of every town were required to overfee the families, to 
diftribute the children into claffes, and take care they were employed in, 
fpinning and other labour, according to their age and condition. 

Vox.. I, B.b~. • Contempt: 
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Contempt of authority was puniihed with great feverity, by fines, im- 
prifonment, or corporal punifhment. 

Leffer offences, as all breakers of the peace, and alfo every offence 
contra bonos mores , the court punifhed at diferetion, if there was no de¬ 
terminate penalty. 

Negroes were brought in very early among them : but they had a 
law againft flavery, except prifoners taken in war. 

In teftamentary matters, the county courts had jurifdidion by law. 
They at firft fo far followed the civil law as to confider real eftates as 
mere bona , and did not confine themfelves to any rule of diftribution 
then in ufe in England, and which were afterward more fully eftablithed 
by the ftatute of diftributions. They confidered the family and eftate 
in all their circumflances, and fometimes affigned a greater portion to 
one branch than another ; fometimes they fettled all upon the widow; 
in other cafes affigned the whole eftate to the adminiftrators, or to any 
relation who would undertake to fupport or provide for the family, and 
pay certain fums to the children when they came to age or marriage. 
iUl this feems to be neceffary in a new plantation, where moll people 
foon fpent what little perfonal eftate they had, in improvement upon 

their lands. 

\ 

When they eftablifhed a general rule, they conformed very near to 
the rules refpe&ing perfonal eftate in England, only they gave the eldeft 
fon a double portion ; and in the real eftate, the widow was generally 
confidered for her dower Gnly ; but ftill, according to the circumflances 
of the eftate and family, the court would confider the widow, and al¬ 
low her a greater or leffer part, and enjoin her to take care of the 
children unable to provide for themfelves, in proportion to what flic 
received. The common law was altered with refped to fee-fimple 
eftates, which defeended to every child : and it feems natural to fuppofe, 
that eftates in fee-tail fhould defeend in like manner, except fo far as 
the entail limited or cut the fee ; as in gavelkind all the Ions take as 
heir of the body : notvvithftanding which, the conftrudion of a general 
tail was fuch, that the heir at common law took as heir of the body to 
the exclufion of other children : but traitors and felons might difpole of 
their eftates by will, after fentence; and, if they died inteftate, diftribu¬ 
tion was made, as in other cafes, becaufe there were no forfeitures. 

j 

They held their lands as of the manor of Eaft Greenwich, in free 
and common focage ; from whence they conceived that focagc-tenure in¬ 
cluded 
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eluded all the cuftoms and properties of gavelkind. They made provi- 
lion, by temporary laws, for the charges of government; which was 
done for many years in the mod equitable way, by a (Telling every inha¬ 
bitant in proportion to the profits of liis whole eftate : but after the year 
1645, impofts and excifes were introduced. 

Their military laws at firft were more fevere, and every perfon was 
required to appear in arms once every month for military exercife; fome 
few perfons in public office only excepted. This was afterward reduced 
to eight times in a year, and at length to four. Every inhabitant was 
to be furnilhed with arms and ammunition : but a few months adtual 
fervice againft the Indian enemy in Philip’s war, made better i'oldiers, 
than all their exercife at home had done in forty years. Upon the di- 
vifion of the colony into regiments, colonels and lieutenant-colonels were 
appointed to each regiment; which was of no long continuance ; for 
afterward they had a ferjeant-major to every regiment, and a major- 
general for the whole, who were chofen by the freemen : but the of¬ 
ficers of the feveral companies were chofen by their men refpedtively, 
and prefented to the general court for their approbation. 

As to their legiilative and judiciary forms, with fome fpecial cuftoms, 
it may be obferved, that their enabling ftyle was, “ It is ordered by this 
court, and the authority thereof.” For many years, the governor, af- 
fiftants or council, not under feven ; with the deputies or reprefentatives, 
in a legal capacity, voted together* but, in 1652, that the governor 
and council (hould fit and vote apart, fo as to conftitute a feparate nega¬ 
tive. The governor, deputy-governor, and affiftants, or council called 
magiftrates, were the fuperior court for appeals in civil cafes ; and were 
the court of Oyer and Terminer in cafes of life, member, banifhment, 
or divorce. After they were conftituted two diftindt houfes, if they 
happened to differ in any cafes of judicature civil or criminal, the affair 
was to be determined by a vote of the whole court affembled together. 
The general court only had power to pardon condemned criminals : 
no general court was to continue above a year; and the governor when 
prefent was prefident in all courts. The governor, deputy-governor, or 
majority of the affiftants, might call a general affembly, which was not 
to be adjourned or diffolved but by a vote of the fame.. 

The officers annually eledted by the freemen in general, were, the 
governor, deputy-governor, affiftants, treafurer, major-general, admiral,, 
commiffioners for the United Colonies, and fecretary. 
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By an a<R in 1641, the freemen had liberty to choofe deputies for the 
general court, either in their own county or town, or elfewhere, as they 
thought proper, lo as they were freemen inhabiting that jurifdi&ion: 
but this law was not re-enaded under the new charter adminiftration. 

By a law made in 1654, no common attorney in any inferior court 
was to be admitted to fit as a deputy in the general court or affem- 
bly. In 1634, an order or law was made, that no trial fhould pafs upon 
any for life or death, without a jury regularly chofen by freemen: but 
grand-juries were not legally ehablifhed until September 1635, when 
about one hundred offences were prefented at the firft court. 

In criminal matters, a fpirit of virtue produced informers, without 
reproach to their charaders ; and in criminal profecutions a bill was to 
be regularly found by a grand jury, in which they were not very for¬ 
mal ; becaufe fometimes the bill would be indorfed, that the jury had 
ffrong grounds of fufpicion, yet not fufficient evidence to put upon 
trial. 

As the colony increafed, and the fettlements extended remote from the 
capital, it was found neceffary to make a divifion into fhires or counties; 
and courts were held in each county; fome had four in a year, others 
two, and Main but one. Thefe courts were held by the magiftrates who 
relibed in each county, or any others who would attend, together with 
fuch other perfons as the freemen of the county fhould nominate, and 
the general court approve, fo as to make five in all, and any three to 
hold a court, who had power to determine all civil caufes, and all crimi¬ 
nal, that were not capital. 

In feveral towns, a petty court was eftablifhed for fmall debts and 
trefpaffcs under twenty {hillings : and in every town the feled-men 
had power to determine all offences again ft the bye-laws of the place 
under the penalty of twenty {hillings : but the bye-laws could not ex¬ 
tend to matters criminal in their nature ; being limited to the regulation 
of their buildings, fences, and ftreets ; fo as to prevent nuifances, or 
improve conveniences, for the ufe and accommodation of the inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Their judicial proceedings were in a particular fummary way; and 
they feem to have not much regarded forms in books of entries. At firft, 
the parties {'poke for thcmfelves ; but fometimes they were affifted by a 

patron, 
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patron, or man of fuperior abilities, who gave his afliftance voluntaril) r , 
without fee or reward. 

As early as the year 1640, they made provifion for a public regiftry; 
and no mortgage, bargain, fale, or grant of any realty was good, where 
the grantor remained in pofleflion, againft any perfons, except the gran¬ 
tor and his heirs, unlels the fame was acknowledged before a magiftrate, 
and recorded: and all grants that had been before made w r ere to be ac¬ 
knowledged and recorded. 

Every marriage, birth, and death was likewife regiftered, fir ft in the 
town, and then in the county regifter; under a fine of twenty (hillings 
for neglcdt. 

For the firft twenty years, they ufed little formality in their deeds and 
conveyances of titles to lands : but, in 1651, it was ordered, that no 
eftate of inheritance fhoukl pafs, unlefs it was exprefled in the deed or 
conveyance, “To have and to hold to the grantee and his heirs for 
ever,” or words to that effeft: and fo no eftate tail, except exprefled, 
“ to the heirs male of the body lawfully begotten for ever, or to the gran¬ 
tee for life or term of years.’’ 

Oaths were adminiftered with no other ceremony than holding up the 
hand ; which was fufficient to diftinguilh a witnefs from the reft of the 
court. Kifling, or laying the hand upon the book, was fcrupled, as an 
idolatrous ceremony ; nor lias it ever fince been praftifed in any of the 
governments in New England, except when fpecial commiftions from 
* Great Britain, to take depofitions to be ufed in the courts of judicature 
there, have made it neceflary. 

In 1652, it was enabled, that a Mint-houfe fhould be erefled at Bof- 
ton, to coin filver of fterling alloy into 12 d. 0 >d. and 3 d. pieces in va¬ 
lue iefs than that of the prefent Englifh coin by 2 d. in the (hilling: the 
(lamp to be, within a double ring ; on the one fide, Massachusets, with 
a tree in the center; on the other fide, New England, with the year 
1652 ; and the figures xir. vr. and in. according to the value of each 
piece ; with a private mark. All the New England coin is dated 1652 ; 
though they continued coining for fome years afterwards ; which is a 
prerogative of the fovereign, not of a colony : but fcarce any of this 
coin appears at prefent; becaufe, with all other filver coin, it has been 
eje&ed by a paper currency. Excepting Englilh coin, no other w’as to 
be current; and five per cent, for charges of coining, was allowed by 

the 
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the owners of the filver brought into the mint to be coined : but expor¬ 
tation of this coin, except twenty fhillings for neceffary expences, was 
prohibited, on pain of confifcation of all effects. 

In the old charter times, the colony was at firfb divided into the three 
counties of Suffolk, Effex, and Middlefex ; but when they affumed the 
jurifdiCtion of New Hampfhire and province of Main, and fettled com¬ 
pactly upon Connecticut River, the colony, in 1671, was divided into 
thefe counties : 

Counties. 

1. Suffolk, 

2. Norfolk, 

3. Effex, 

4. Pifcataqua, 

5. Middlefex, 

6. Yorkfhire, 

7. Hampfhire, 

But as they now ftand, the feveral counties, with their courts of ge¬ 
neral quarter-feffions, and inferior court of common-pleas, are as follow: 


Chief Towns. 

Bolton. 

Salifbury and Hampton. 

Salem and Ipfwich. 

Dover and Portfmouth. 

Charles Town and Cambridge. 
York. 

Northampton and Springfield. 


1. Suffolk, — 

2. Effex, —— 

3. Middlefex, — 

4. Hampfhire, — 

5. Worcefter, — 

6. Plymouth, — 

7. Barnftaple, — 


; At Bolton ; firlt Tuefday of January, April, 
1 July, and October. , 

' Salem; fecond Tuefday of July, and lalt Tiref- 
day in December; Newbury, lalt Tuefday 
in December : and Ipfwich, laft Tuefday ia 
March. 

'Cambridge; third Tuefday in May: Charles 
Town; fecond Tuefday in December and 
. March : Concord ; lalt Tuefday in Auguft. 
Springfield; third Tuefday in May; lalt Tuef¬ 
day in Auguft 1 Northampton ; fecond Tuef¬ 
day in February and November. 

Worcefter ; firft Tuefday in November and Fe¬ 
bruary; fecond Tuefday in May; third 
Tuefday in Auguft. 

Plymouth; firft Tuefday in March; third 
Tuefday in May, September and December. 
Barnftaple; laft Tuefday in June ; third Tuef¬ 
day in March, October, and January. 


k 


8. Briftol, 
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S. Briftol, — 


g. York, 


10. Duke’s County, 

11. Nantucket, 


c Briftol; fecond Tuefday in March, June, Sep- 
l tember, and December. 
fYork; firft Tuefday in April, July, October, 
s and January : Falmouth; firft Tuefday in 
i October. 

r Edgartown ; firft Tuefday in March ; laft Tuef- 
| day in Odober. 

c Sherburne ; laft Tuefday in March; firft Tuef- 
l day in October. 


The fuperior courts of judicature and aflizes are alfo held in the follow¬ 
ing manner: 


1. Suffolk, — 

2. Effex, —- 

3. Middlefex, — 

4. Hampfhire, — 

5. Worcefter, — 

6. Plymouth, — 

7. Barnftaple, and 

8. Duke’s County, 

9. Briftol, — 

10. York, — 


rBofton; third Tuefday in Auguft and Febru- 
1 ary. 

S Salem ; fecond Tuefday in November: Ipf- 
^ wich ; fecond Tuefday in May. 

\ Cambridge; firft Tuefday in Auguft : Charles 
Town; laft Tuefday in January. 

Springfield ; fourth Tuefday in September. 
Worcefter; third Tuefday in September. 
Plymouth; fecond Tuefday in July. 

| Barnftaple ; third Tuefday in July. 


Briftol; fourth Wednefday in 0 <ftober. 
York; third Wednefday in June. 


By a£t of affembly, occafionally but not ftatedly, the times of fitting 
of thefe feveral courts alter, and as they may be varied from time to 
time by ads of the provincial affembly, the above is only a temporary 
account. 


By charter, the general affemblies are allowed to ered judicatories ; 
to hear and determine concerning pleas, whether real, perfonal, or 
mixed ; and all manner of crimes, capital or not capital. In perfonal 
adions, where the matter in difference exceeds the value of 300 /. fter- 
ling, appeals are allowed to the king in council; provided fuch appeal 
be made in fourteen days after judgment given ; and that before fuch 
appeal is allowed, fecurity be given by the appellants to the value of the 
matter in controverfy, with cofts and damages, fo as execution is not 
ftaid. 


/ 
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Their judicatories in civil actions were thus conftituted : i. All adions 
under io /. old tenor, which may now be about 20 s. fterling, are at 
firft inftance cognizable by a juftice of peace. 2. From thence lies an 
appeal to the county court of common-pleas; which court feems of no 
great confequence, and generally ferves, without much pleadings, only 
to tranfmit it to the fuperior and provincial court, perhaps the mod up¬ 
right of any in the plantations: but all adions not exceeding the value 
as above, mud originate in the inferior courts. 3. From the inferior 
court of common pleas, there is appeal to a fuperior or provincial court 
in their circuits ; and this is alfo a court of Oyer and Terminer in civil 
affairs. 4. From this court there is a review to the fame court of judges, 
but of another jury. 5. There lies a liberty of petitioning the general 
affembly, as a court of error, upon proper allegations, to order a re¬ 
hearing before the fame fuperior court. 

In each county, the governor and council appoint one high-fheriff, 
with a power of deputiling ; and any number of coroners, the judges 
of the feveral courts, are generally accepted on recommendation from 
the governor. 

The juries never were appointed by the fheriffs of the counties; but 
every townfhip, at a regularly called town-meeting, eleded their quota 
for the county : but as fome defigning men officioufly attended thefe 
townfhip-meetings, upon particular occafions, to obtain a packed or par¬ 
tial jury, the jurors were afterward by lot, fome by chance, and others 
by rotation : but the privilege of juries feems to give the people a nega¬ 
tive, even in the executive part of the civil government. 

In each county, ,befide the civil officers appointed by the governor and 
council, and the military or militia officers appointed by the governor as 
captain-general, there is a county-treafurer, and a county-regifter or re¬ 
corder of deeds or real conveyances. Thefe officers are chofen by a joint 
written vote of the qualified voters in each townfhip of the county, and 
fortcd in the next quarter-feffions : but the county-treafurers annually 
render and pafs their accounts v/itli a committee of the general affembly* 

The plantations and farms in the old townfhips near Bofton, are ge¬ 
nerally become finall, occafioned by a provincial ad of affembly, which 
divides the real as well as the perfonal eftate of inteftates, among all the 
children or collaterals. The people there are much bigotted to this pro¬ 
vince law, and frequently die inteftate: but this humour is attended with 
fome advantages; as where a farm thus becomes finall, the poffeffor can- 
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not live by it, and is obliged to fell to the proprietor of fome adjoining 
farm, and move farther inland, where he can purchafe wade land in 
great quantities at an eafy rate, to the enlargement of the country im¬ 
provements. Thus in the townffiips which now compole the county of 
Worceder, about half a century ago, there wore not above two hundred 
families; whereas, in the valuation in 1742, there were found in that 
county about three thoufand two hundred taxable white male perfons, 
though the number has been fince diminilhed by the late wars upon that 
continent. 

The civil adminidration may be divided into the fupreme court of le- 
giflature, called the general-court or general-afTembly of the province ; 
and the fubordinate executive courts. The great and general-court, or 
provincial adembly, con fids of three negatives; the governor, council, 
and houfe of reprefentatives, in the following maimer: 

1. The governor is by patent or commidion from the king, durante bene 
placito , with a book of indruftions, which are binding to him, though 
not fo conclufive to the houfe of reprefentatives. The military govern¬ 
ment by land and fea is folely veded in the governor, who grants all com- 
midions in the militia ; appoints all judges, judices, and iherifFs ; and he 
has a negative not only in all bills of adembly, but likewife in all their 
elections of officers, that of a fpeaker not excepted. Thus the governor 
commiffions all militia and other military odicers independently of the 
council or adembly ; he nominates all civil officers, except thefe con¬ 
cerned in the finances, and they are accordingly appointed with confent 
of the council. He calls, difiolves, prorogues, adjourns, and removes 
the general adembly at pleafure. Some governors have alfo refuled their 
afient to bills, refolves, and orders of the general-court; thus a dele¬ 
gated power afiumes more than the fovereign authority ; for the Kings 
of Great Britain, efpecially of late years, have never exerted this branch 
of their royal prerogative, except upon fome extraordinary occafion. 

The jud pecuniary profits of the governor have been always confider- 
able, and of late years he has been allowed a falary of 1000 /. deriing a 
year. He has one-third of all cudom-houfe feizures. The naval office 
belongs to him, with many fees of various kinds ; and in time of war 
there are fees for granting letters of marque to private drips of war, 
belide many emoluments arifing from military tranfaftions by land. The 
governor, however, is not authorized by charter to imprefs men into the 
military fervice, to march out of the province, without an aft or refolve 
of the general-court ; nor can he give his adent to any aft for repealing 
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any of the Handing laws of the province, without a fufpending claufe; 
that is, until a copy thereof be tranfmitted and laid before the king, to. 
whom the governor is accountable for his conduct upon complaints ex¬ 
hibited againft him from the colony. 

2. The fecond negative in the legiflature is, that of the king’s or gover¬ 
nor’s council, called the honourable board ; which confifts of twenty- 
eight affiftants or counfellors, to be advifing and affifting to the governor, 
and to conftitute one negative in the legiflature, fimilar to the Houfe of 
Lords in Great Britain. They are annually chofen the laft Wednefday 
in May, by a joint vote of the laft year’s counfellors, and the new houfe 
of reprefentatives. 

This negative is called The Board ; but there feems to be fome in- 
conveniencies in the conftitution of their power, for they may be inti¬ 
midated by the governor, who has a power of negativing the election of 
any counfellor, without alleging reafons; and they alfo Hand in awe 
of the members of the third negative, as to their ele&ion by the houfe 
of reprefentatives. 

The council are aflifting to the governor, by their advice and confent 
in appointing all civil officers, except thofe of the finances; and feven of 
the council make a board. The governor and council have the probate 
of wills, of granting adminiftrations, and of divorces ; but they ap¬ 
point a fubordinate judge of probates in each county. The governor 
alfo, with the advice and confent of the council, nominates and appoints 
judges, commiffioners of Oyer and Terminer, fheriffs, juftices of the 
peace, and other civil officers ; but no fuch appointment is to be made 
without fummons iffiied feven days before unto fuch of the counfellors 
as fhould be refiding within the province at that time. 

3. The third negative in the legiflative body is called “ The honourable 
houfe of reprefentatives,” by whom the freemen are reprefented in their 
lower houfe ; not by ele&ion from counties, cities, and boroughs, as in 
Great Britain, and in fome of the Britifh colonies; but from certain dif- 
tri&s of land incorporated by the names of townfhips, very unequal in 
extent. Thus Springfield contains upwards of one hundred thoufand 
acres, and Medford does not contain above two thoufand acres ; but ge¬ 
nerally they fhould be about fix miles fquare, or near twenty-three thou¬ 
fand acres. 
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By charter, each place is impowered to depute two perfons and no 
more; yet Bodon is allowed to fend four, and might be allowed twenty, 
confidering its taxes and number of inhabitants in proportion to the 
whole colony reprefentations; but fuch proportions are not obferved in. 
Great Britain : the qualification of an eledor is forty {hillings a year free¬ 
hold, or other edate to the value of fifty pounds fterling. 

By ads of afiembly, all townfhips under one hundred and twenty 
qualified voters, are redrided to fend one reprefentative ; but with this rea- 
fonable qualification, that no townlhip, confiding of lefs than eighty 
legal voters, fhall be fined for not fending a reprefentative. 

The votes of the houfe of reprefentatives are regularly printed at 
the public charge; one copy for each townfhip, and another copy for 
each member. The prefent enading dyle is, “ Be it enaded by the 
governor, council, and reprefentatives.” Thankfgivings and falls are 
appointed by the governor and council, at the defire of the houfe of re¬ 
prefentatives. When a joint committee of both houfes is appointed, 
generally one-third is from the council, and two-thirds from the repre¬ 
fentatives, who infill upon feverai privileges, and the following in par¬ 
ticular : 

I. That the governor’s indrudions from the fecretary of date of that 
department, are recommendatory, but not obligatory upon the reprefen¬ 
tatives of the people. And they alfo afiert, that they are at liberty to 
vary from any former grants to governors. 

r 

a. That the council may only concur or not concur in a tax or any 
other money-bill; but may make no amendment; and the adair of fup- 
plying the treafury always originates in the houfe of reprefentatives. 

Although the military are the abfolute prerogative of the crown, the 
aflenjbly, efpecially the houfe of reprefentatives, have fometimes com¬ 
plained and admonilhed the governor, upon extraordinary occalions, in 
that refped. 

Writs for calling a general adembly are to ilfue from the fecretary s 
office thirty days before their meeting, direded to the feled-men, as re¬ 
turning officers; the returns to be made into the fecretary’s office one 
day at lead before the time prefixed for the meeting of the general af- 
fembly. About one hundred and fifty reprefentatives, are fummoned ; and 
forty conditute a houfe. The penalty for non-attendance is five {hillings 

C c 2 a day. 
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a day. All reprefentatives, with one fon or fervant each, to have per- 
fonal protection during their feftions, except in cafes of treafon or fe¬ 
lony: but about one-third of the towns, which have precepts fent them, 
return no reprefentatives. 

There are a few things in which this houfe of reprefentatives differs 
from the pra&ice of the houfe of commons in Great Britain ; particu¬ 
larly, that a reprefentative muff be refident in the townfhip for which 
he is elected; and that counfellors or reprefentatives may ferve their 
country upon wages. 

As to Taxes, and Valuations, it is only necefiary to obferve ; i. That 
the provincial Taxes of Maffachufetts Bay confift of three articles; exeife, 
impofts, and rates. 

I. Exeife, as fettled, by ad of aflembly, is upon; brandy, rum, and 
other fpirits diftilled ; lemons, oranges, and limes. Bofton, with 
the reft of the county of Suffolk’s exeife, in 1748, was farmed for 
10,000 /. old tenor, being about 1 000 /. fterling: but this tax has 
been greatly augmented fince that time. 

I 

II. Impoft, is by tonnage upon foreign wines and goods; upon fait, 
cotton-wool, and provifions, the growth of the colony: but prize- 
goods condemned in any part of the province, and goods from 
Great Britain, are exempted from impoft. 

III. Rates, are taxes upon polls and eftates: polls are all white men 
of fixteen years of age and upward : eftates are real, perfonal,' and 
faculty, or income arifing from their trade and bufmefs. Thofe 
exempted from polls and rates are, the governor, lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor, and their families; the prefident, fellows, and ftudents of 
Harvard College ; fettled minifters and grammar fchoolmafters; as 
alfo perfons deemed invalids, by age, infirmities, and poverty. 

The annual fupplies, or appropriations, are in many articles : thus, of 
the 400,000/. old tenor in 1748, there were granted the following 
fums: 


For garrifons, armed veffels, forces upon the eaftern £. 

and weftern frontiers, — 160,000 

Warlike ftores and commifiaries diburfements, 136,000 
Allowances and grants, —— 72,000 

Expended 
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Expended where no eftablifhment, 
Contingencies, — 

Representatives wages* — 


£■ 

12 , 000 * 

2,000 

18,000 


Total £. 400,000 
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With regard to money-affairs; as the emiflion of public provincial bills 
of credit, called paper-money ; fupplies of the treafury; and govern¬ 
ment charges ; all thefe, at various times, have been expreffed in dif¬ 
ferent tenors ; as old tenor, middle tenor, new tenor firft, and new tenor 
fecond ; which laft was about twelve per cent, worfe than new tenor firft, 
though they have paffed indifferently at the fame value. Thefe various 
tenors, if reduced to old tenor the original, and to a proper ftandard 
of exchange with London, compared with the value of currencies in the 
other Britifh Colonies as they flood in 1748, will appear thus :: 

For 100/. fterling, the currency was for. New England 1100 /. New 
York 190/. Eaft Jerfeys 190./. Weft Jerfeys 180/. Pennfylvania 180/. 
Maryland 200./. Virginia 120 /. to 1.25/. North Carolina 1000/- South 
Carolina 750/.Barbadoes 130/. Antigua 170 to 180/. St. ChriftopherV 
16©/. and Jamaica 140/. 

' 1 u 
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S E C T I O N XI. 

The ecclefwfical conjlitution of the colony ; the univerfity , rwi fate of 

learning there . 

T T was one great defign of the firft planters of the Maflachufets colony, 
**■ to obtain for themfelves and their pofterity the liberty of worlhipping 
God in fuch manner as appeared to them to be moft agreeable to Holy 
Writ. They did not fuppofe the form of epifcopal government to be en¬ 
joined by divine authority; and they knew very well, that, upon their 
arrival in America, they would be no longer fubjett to any diocefan in 
England. They muft however have fuppofed fome form of church-go- 
vernment would be neceflary; yet they were far from being determined 
what it fhould be. The New England Puritans, when at full liberty, 
went the full length which the Separates did in England; but it does 
not.follow that they would have done fo if they had remained in their 
mother-country. Upon their removal, they fuppofed their relation both 
to the civil and ecclefiaftical government, except fo far as a fpecial referve 
made by their charter, was at an end, and that they had right to form 
fuch new model of both as was moft agreeable to their fituation and cir- 
cumftances. 

They feem to have had no fettled plan of church-government until the 
arrival of Mr. Cotton in 1633, who proje&ed the plan of government of 
the New England churches, which from that time took the name of con¬ 
gregational. This was called the middle way between Brownifm and 
Prefbyterianifm, and is faid to be diftinguifhed by the four following cha- 
radteriftics: 

1 ft, The fubjedf matter of the vifible church ; that is, faints by calling* 
fuch as are acquainted with the principles of religion, who profefs 
their faith, and the manner how they were brought to the knowledge 
of God by faith in Chrift. 

2d, The conftitutive part of a particular vifible church ought to he a 
mutual covenanting, to walk together in the Chriftian communion, 
according to the rule of the gofpel. 

3d, No church ought to be of larger extent, or greater number, than 
may ordinarily meet together in one place, for the celebration oi 
divine worfhip. 

2 4th, There 
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4th, There is no jurifdi£tion to which particular churches ought to be 
fubjeft, by way of authoritative cenfure. 

Thefe are faid to be the principles upon which a platform of church-go¬ 
vernment was eftablifhed. By the law eftablifhed in the colony, no man 
could have a {hare in the adminiftration of civil government, or give his. 
voice in any ekdtion, unlefs he was a member of one of the churches. 

The ininifters of the feveral churches in Bofton have always been fup- 
ported by a free weekly contribution: but in the country towns compul- 
fory laws were found neceffaryj thus, in 1654, the county-courts were 
empowered to affefs upon the inhabitants of the feveral towns, which, 
neglected the fupport of the miniftry, a fum fufficient to make up the 
defed, agreeable to the condition on which the lands were granted. 

They laid afide the fafts and feafts of the Church of England, and fre¬ 
quently appointed days of thankfgiving, as occafion required. Befide oc- 
cafional fafts, they conftantly appointed a day for fading and prayer, 
every vernal period, to implore the divine bleffings upon their affairs the 
enfuing year : and in the autumnal feafon they had a day of thankfgiving 
for the favours conferred upon them in the preceding year. By a law of 
the colony, every perfon abfenting himfelf from the public worfhip, on 
thefe days, without fufficient excufe, was liable to five fhillings fine. 

During the fifty years the old charter continued, there were few 
inftances of any fociety of Chriftians profeffedly differing in do&rine, 
difcipline, or form of worfhip from the eftablifhed churches. The num¬ 
ber of Baptifts was fmall: the Quakers came over in fmall parties; nor 
w T as there any epifcopal church in any part of the colony, until the charter 
was vacated. 

They were called Independents, becaufe every congregation was inde¬ 
pendent of the other churches; but not independent of the civil govern¬ 
ment. A church confifted only of fo many people as could conveniently 
meet together in one audience, and under covenant among themfelves. A 
vote of their brotherhood made and unmade their minifter, elders, ajid 
deacons; nor could a minifter adminifter but to his own congregation. 
They allowed of communion with other churches in word and prayer; 
but not in facraments and difcipline : and though they advifed with neigh¬ 
bouring churches, they were under no obligation to follow their advice. 

After fome time they ftill became more moderate and fociable, when 
they converted the defignation Independent to that of Congregational.. 

Although. 
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Although they retained the notion of an independent fupreme ecclefiaftical 
power in each congregation, they allowed that fometimes it might be 
expedient to have the advice of fynods and councils. Thus infehfibly and 
naturally, for the fake of good order, they fell into the Prefbyterian mode; 
and, in fad, have had feveral fynods appointed by the civil legiflature. 

In 1718, it was propofed in the general aflembly to call a fynod of the 
congregational churches of the province of Maftachufets Bay; but this 
was rejected, becaufe, by the a£t of union of England and Scotland in 
iyo7, it was provided that the Church of England government, in all the 
Englifh Colonies, fhould be for ever eftablifhed. 

The teft went a great way toward producing a general uniformity; 
and he that refufed to conform was deprived of more civil privileges 
than a Nonconformift was deprived of by the teft: in England; but both 
of them mult have occafioned much formality and hypocrify. Befide this 
teft, another reafon may be afligned. As good, if not better lands than 
any in the colony lay contiguous to it; and men of different opinions 
chofe to remove where they might enjoy both civil and religious liberty, 
rather than remain and be deprived of either : fo that, in this way, birth 
and quick growth were given to a neighbouring colony, which admitted 
perfons of all religions, and gave equal privileges in general; therefore 
as foon as what they called a fe<ftary fprang up in the Mafiachufets colony, 
it was tranfplanted to Rhode Ifland. 

Befide the fynodal conformity, the Independents of New England 
became lefs contra&ed and of more extenfive charity in other articles; fo 
that, at prefent, the Congregationalifts may be efteemed among the moft 
moderate and charitable of thofe who profefs the dodtnnes of Chiiftianity 

Although a church properly confifted of no more perfons than could 
conveniently meet together in one place, cemented by a holy covenant, 
and admitted into church-memberfhip by pcrfonal public confeffion; yet 
now they have relaxed of that rigidity, and particularly in the following 
inftances: 

1. In many of their churches they do not require that perfonal public 
confeflional appearance to be admitted into church-meraberfhip, but 
only a private application to their paftor or minifter, to be communicated 
to the church only, if required. 2. They admit occafionally members 0 
* other churches to the Lord’s Supper, by letters of recommendation. $■ * 
minifter may occafionally adminifter the facraments to a neighbouring 
vacant church. 4. The brethren of the church, at the 01 dination 0 
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minifter, do not lay on hands; but it is done by the laying on of the 
hands of the minifters of fome neighbouring churches invited for that 
purpofe; and this is a conliderable feftival day in the townffiip or parifh. 
5. A lay-elder may teach and perform all offices except the adminiftration 
of the facraments. 

After all that may be faid in favour of the eccleftaftical conftitution, 
the ftrength of it lay in the union with the civil authority. The ufual 
way of deciding differences and controverfies in churches, it is true, was 
by a council, confiding of the elders and other meffengers of neighbouring 
churches; and when there was a general agreement in fuch councils, 
the contending parties ufually acquiefced; but if the council happened to 
differ in apprehenfions among themfelves, or if either of the contending 
parties were contumacious, it became a common thing for the civil ma- 
giftrate to interpofe and terminate the difpute. 

In a New England ordination, five diftind parts are required: 1. A 
preparatory prayer. 2. A fuitable ferrnon. 3. A charge. 4. Another 
prayer. 5. The right-hand of fellowfhip ; but fome join in the impofi- 
tion of hands. 

The minifters of the congregational perfuafion in the province of Maf- 
fachufets Bay continue to meet annually about the time of the general pro¬ 
vincial election of counfellors ; not by affuming any ecclefiaftical autho¬ 
rity, but only by way of brotherly intercourfe. 

The firft Church of England congregation formed in New England was 
at Bofton in 1679 ; it ftill fubfifts and flourifhes ; and, befide a re<ftor in 
the election and at the charge of the congregation, there is an annual 
royal bounty for an afliftant-minifter or lecturer. In 1748, there were 
about two hundred and fifty Independent congregations in the new charter 
province of Maffachufets Bay ; as alfo feven miflionary congregations; 
befide fome congregations of Irifh Prefbyterians, Baptifts, Quakers, and 
new Separatifts or Methodifts. 


Of Harvard College. 

It was thought neceffary to ere<ff a collegiate fchool for the education 
of youth, and as a feminary for a fucceftion of able and learned gofpel- 
minifters. The general affembly, in 1630, granted 400/. toward the 
eftablifhment of fuch a fchool or college at New Town, about fix miles 
Vol. I. D d from 
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from Bofton; but that money was not then applied, becaufe it was inef¬ 
ficient to anfwer the purpofe intended ; and the defign was negleded until 
1638, when the reverend Mr. John Harvard, lately come from England, 
died at Charles Town, of which he was minifter, and by his will be¬ 
queathed 779 /. 17 s. 2d. to carry on this ufeful work. Upon his deceafe, 
a committee was chofen to manage the undertaking, which now met with 
encouragement from the other colonies ; and feveral private gentlemen 
contributed liberally toward it. When the building was eroded at New- 
Town, that place, upon this account, was called Cambridge, which name 
it has ever fince retained; and the college, in honour of its great bene¬ 
factor, received the name of Harvard College. 

It was -no better than a fchola illuflris , or an academical free-fehool, 
for the firft ten years, under the direction of certain overfeers, as appears 
by an ad paffed by the general court at Bofton in 1642. 

The income of a ferry"between Bofton and Charles-Town was granted 
to the college, which is now lett at 600 /. New England currency, or 60/. 
fterling a year; and this ferry is about three miles from Cambridge; which 
town increafed and enlarged in the number of houfes and inhabitants. 

This was the conftitution of the college until the year 1650, when it 
was incorporated by a provincial charter. Thomas Dudley, Efq. was then 
governor of the colony, and Mr. Henry Dunftar was prefident of the 
college, which was fituated in a healthful foil. 

The college-building confifted of a triangular court, whofe front was 
open to the fields. The .building on the firft fide was in 1672, by a 
contribution through the whole colony of 1895/. 2 s. 9 d. whereof Bofton 
furnifhed 800 /. and it was called by the former name of Harvard College. 
The building on the bottom-fide was ereded in 1699, at the charge of 
Lieutenant-governor Stoughton, and was called Stoughton College, which 
confifted of fixteen chambers. The third fide was built in 1720, at the 
charge of the province, and was called Maflachufets. Hall, confifting of 
thirty-two chambers. Befide this court, there was a houfe for the preli- 
dent at fome diftance from the court; and at a finall diftance behind, the 
Harvard fide of the court was a neat chapel, the gift of Mrs. Holden of 
London, widow of Mr. Holden, a late diredor of the Bank of England. 

Harvard College being built, a foundation was laid for a public library, 
which was a work of abfolute neceflity ; as books were fo fcarce in the 
country, that it was impofiible for the ftudents to purchafe them. The 
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firft furniture of this library was the books of Doftor William Ames, the 
famous profelfor of divinity at Franequer, whofe widow and children 
tranfported themfelves and their effects into thefe parts. Several gentle¬ 
men alfo in England made very valuable prefents to it, fome of books, 
and others of mathematical inftruments, fo that before the end of the cen¬ 
tury it was increafed to between three and four thoufand volumes: and 
if the Cambridge library in New England could not pretend to rival the 
libraries of European univerfities, yet it contained a collection of the molt 
valuable authors that have wrote in the learned languages, and was un¬ 
doubtedly the belt furnilhed of any in thole parts of the world. 

This univerfity never conferred any degree above Mailer of Arts upon 
any of its members, except Dr. Incrcafe Mather ; for the charter by which 
they were incorporated gave them no farther powers ; nor was it ufual to 
confer the degree of Mailer of Arts upon any but thofe who were of feven 
years Handing in the college. Some attempts were made in the beginning 
of the reign of King William and Queen Mary to obtain a new charter, 
whereby their powers might be enlarged, and they might be capable of 
conferring the degrees of Batchelor and DoCtor in Divinity, after the 
manner of the European wniverfities ; but without fuccefs. 

The refident inllruCtors of youth were lately a Prefident, four tutors or 
philofophy profelfors, the Hollifian profelfor of Divinity, the Hollilian 
profelfor of Philofophy, and a profelfor of Hebrew. The income or re¬ 
venue of the college was not fufficient to defray its charge ; therefore fome 
of that body received an additional allowance. The four tutors, or pro- 
felfors of Philofophy, had from 300 to 400 /. old tenor a year, with fome 
little perquifites. In 1672 there was not a fcholar to commence ; and of 
late there were ten Hollifian fcholars at 10/. old tenor a year. But Mr. 
Holyoke, the prefident in 1748, was voted 1400/. a year old tenor, out 
of the province treafury, befide the rents of Malfachufets Hall. Doctor 
Wigglelworth, the Hollifian profelfor of Divinity, had a falary advanced 
to 380 /. old tenor; and the Hollifian profelfor of Philofophy had the 
fame falary. 

Protellants of any denomination might have their children educated 
and graduated there ; but, in 1746? there were only twelve lludents who 
commenced Bachelors. 

Upon the continent of North America there are four colleges; of 
which two are by charters from home. That of Virginia was dated in 
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1692; and that for the New Jerfeys in 1746 j but the other two were 
incorporated by provincial or colony charters; Harvard or Cambridge 
College of Maffachufets Bay, and Yale College of Connecticut. 

Harvard College never had any remarkable accident or misfortune until 
lately, when the whole was deftroyed by fire. 

A building adjacent to the college was ereCted for the education of 
Indians, at the charge of “ the Corporation for propagating the Gofpel 
in New England,” and was called Indian College; but it had no effett, 
and is converted into a printing-houfe. 
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SECTION XII. 

The climate , foil, produce , and trade of the colony . 

*’T“' H E Englifh planters, at the beginning, promifed themfelves great 
advantages from the foil of New England ; and imagined they were 
opulent, as they had the property of fo great an extent of territory. 
The general court allowed no more than two hundred acres of land, in 
the firft dividend, for fifty pounds fterling advanced to the plantation ; 
but the planters foon found by experience, that their improved lands 
were of no greater value than the labour and expence of fubduing them. 

Several opinions, which at firft prevailed, both of the foil and climate, 
have been preferved. Wood was a writer of fertile imagination, and 
lived in the country four years, which appears to have been about the 
year 1636 : He fays, “ the foil is, for the general, a warm kind of 
earth, there being little cold fpewing land, no moorifh fens, no quag- 
mires; the loweft grounds are the marfhes, over which the fea flows 
every full and change. Thefe marfhes are rich ground, and bring plenty 
of hay, of which the cattle feed, and like as if they were fed with the 
beft up-land hay in New England, of which there is great ftore that 
grows commonly between the marfhes and the woods. The meadow- 
ground lies higher than the marfhes, whereby it is freed from the over¬ 
flowing of the feas; and befide this, in many places where the trees 
grow thin, there is good fodder to be got among the woods. There are 
likevrife in divers places near the plantations great broad meadows, 
wherein grow neither fhrub nor tree, lying low, in which places grows 
as much grafs as may be thrown out with a feythe, thick and long, as 
high as a man’s middle, fome as high as the fhoulders, fo that a good 
mower may cut three-load in a day. Many object that this is but coarfe 
fodder; and true it is, that it is not fo fine to the eye as Englifh grafs ; 
but, being made into hay, the cattle eat it as well as lea-hay, and like 
as well with it. The worft that can be faid againft the meadow-grounds 
is, that there is but little edifh or after-pafture, which may proceed from 
the late mowings more than any thing elfe. For the more upland grounds, 
there are different kinds ; in fome places clay, others gravel, fome a red 
fand ; all which are covered with a black mould, in fome places a foot 
deep, in others not fo much. Such is the ranknefs of the ground, that 
it muft be fown the firft year with Indian corn, which is a foaking grain, 
before it will be fit to receive Englifh feed. He preferred it before the 
2 counties; 
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counties of Surry or Middlefex, which, if they were not enriched with 
continual manurings, would be lefs fertile than the meaneft grounds in 
New England ; wherefore it was not impoffible, nor much improbable, 
that, upon improvements, the foil may be as good in time as England.” 

m 

This account of the country is not unfavourabe ; but a different idea 
of it was given in an anonymous manufeript, which was fent to England 
in 1637, and aflerts, “ That the foil, for the nature of it, was mixed* 
the upland rather participated of fand than clay ; yet Englifh rye liked 
it not; an argument it was both cold and barren. That the low-lands 
were for the molt part covered with underwoods; and the foil, which 
was a mixture cf clay and fand, feemed to have been fattened by the 
continual fall of leaves from the trees growing thereon. That this foil 
was like the woodland in England, belt at firft, yet afterward grows more 
barren. That this raifed the report of fo rich a foil; but thofe that 
came after found, by dear experience, that affection, not judgment 
was the author of it; for after five or fix years, it grew barren beyond 
belief: and whereas, after the land in England proved fertile for grafs, 
this yielded none at all; but, like the land about Dunftable, put on the 
face of winter in the time of fuminer. The author, however, believed, 
that if they had marie, lime, or other manure, that barrennefs might in 
part be cured ; but then they were deftitute of thofe fupplies. That the 
natural coldnefs confuted the opinion of thofe who conceived it to be 
orginally fertile ; and experience confirmed this to be true ; for beans, 
millets, fitches and roots, which delight in a cold foil, profpered here 
alike. That hay they had of the low-lands, luch as it was; which he 
thought inferior in goodnefs to reed and fedge in England ; for it was fo 
devoid cf nutritive virtue, that their beafts grew loufy with feeding 
upon it, and were much out of heart and liking ; befide, it bred among 
them fundry difeafes which they knew’- not how* to cure. That fomehad 
learned to make better provifion, by burning the grafs when it w T as near 
ripe, and fo fuffering a new crop to fpring out of the afhes of the old: 
this they cut down, before it was half ripe, and made it into hay; but 
this proved like after-meath in Old England, not fit to labour with, 
yielding a faint nourilhment, which brought the cattle fo lows and many 
times to difeafes of which they leldom recovered.’’ 

Another manufeript account, of fome later date, fays, that “ the air of 
the country was fharp, the rocks many, the trees innumerable, the grafs 
iittlc, the winter coid, the fummer hot, the gnats in fummer biting, and 
the wolves at midnight howling: but if it was to be looked upon as the 
means of grace, u might be called a Canaan.’’ 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hubbard could make a better judgment, as he wrote his manu*- 
fcript hiftory about the year 1680, and fays, “ As for the foil, it was 
for the general more mountainous and hilly than otherwife, and in many 
places very rocky and full of hones, yet intermingled with many plains 
and valleys, fome of which were fandy and inclinable to barrennefs, ef- 
pccially thofe which abounded with pitch-pines, and there were many fuch; 
as like wife many fwamps or boggy places full of fmall bulhes and under¬ 
woods ; but here and there were many rich and fertile fpots of land, fuch 
as they called interval land, in level and campaign grounds, that often¬ 
times were overflown by the channels of water running befide them, 
which was fuppofed to enrich the foil ; the fatnefs of the earth wafhc-d 
by the rains, and melting of the fnow from the furface of the higher 
parts of the country, being, by thofe floods, caft upon the levels which 
lie by the fides of thofe greater ftreams. In many fuch places, their 
land has been known to be fown or planted full forty years together, 
without any confiderable abatement of the crop, never failing of thirty 
or forty bufhels an acre. But for the generality of the foil, it was of a 
lighter fort of earth, whofe fruitfulnefs was more beholden to the influ¬ 
ence of the heavens, advantage of the feafon, fkill and induflry of the 
tiller, than to the ftrength of its own temper. Such as came thither 
firft upon difeovery, chanced to be there in the firft part of the fummer, 
when the earth was enriched with herbs and flowers, flourifhing with 
fuch early fruits as weather-beaten travellers are wont to refrefh them- 
felves with beholding; as ftrawberries, goofeberries, rafpberries, cherries, 
and whorts, as they obferved who firft landed about Martha’s vineyard, 
from whence they promifed themfelves and their fucceflors a very flourifh¬ 
ing country, as they did who landed firft upon the coaft of Florida. All 
forts of grain fown in the fpring, were found to grow pretty naturally 
there. The cold oftentimes proved fo extreme as to kill that which was 
committed to the ground before winter.” 

From thefe feveral accounts fome judgments may be made of the 
opinion the firft Colonifts had formed of the country. Experience con¬ 
vinced many of them, that the value of the land when cleared, would 
make but poor wages for their labour in clearing it. Flowever, it is a 
happy thing, that a fondnefs for freeholds to tranfmit to pofterity, with 
privileges annexed to them, excited fo many of the firft planters of 
America to hard labour, and fupported them under hard fare. A 
great part of this vaft continent, filled with wild beafts, and favage 
men fcarcely fuperior to them, now affords the neceflaries and conveni¬ 
ences of a civilized life. Hiftory affords no inftance of fuch great im- 
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provements in To fhort a time. The fame paflion Hill continues, and af¬ 
fords a profped: of the like happy effett to diftant pofterity. 

There are timber of many forts in the colony, and particularly feveral 
kinds of pine-trees, whereof the principal are the white-pine, a beauti¬ 
ful tree of the beft ufe for mailing and joiner’s work ; and the pitch-pine, 
which produces pitch, tar, rcfin, turpentine, and oil of turpentine; 
various kinds of oaks ; the principal for Ihip-building, and other conllruc- 
tions, are the white-oak, which is the beft; the fwamp-oak, and the 
black-oak. 

The white-pine, or mafting-pine, is of very large dimenfions; and, in 
1736, near Merrimack River, a little above Dunftable, was cut a white 
pine ftrait and found, feven feet eight inches diameter at the butt-end. 
The commiflioners of the navy feldom contract for any exceeding thirty- 
fix inches diameter at the butt-end ; and to be fo many yards in length 
as they are inches in diameter at the butt-end. 

The commifTioners of the navy agree from time to time with contrac¬ 
tors to furnilh certain numbers of fpecified dimenfions of malls, yards 
and bowfprits, with his Majefty’s licence for cutting fuch trees. But the 
late contrails have been from Pifcataqua Harbour in New Hampfhirc, 
and Cafco Bay in the province of Main. The maft-lhips built peculi¬ 
arly for that ufe, are generally about four hundred tons, navigated with 
about twenty-live men, and carry from forty-live to fifty good malls 
each voyage. 

By the new charter granted in 1691, all trees fit for malls, of twenty- 
four inches diameter and upward, twelve inches from the ground, grow¬ 
ing upon land not granted to any private perfons, were referved to the 
crown ; and the penalty for cutting any fuch referved trees was a hun¬ 
dred pounds fterling per tree: and by feveral adts of the Britilh parlia¬ 
ment, this penalty has been extended to all the American provinces, and 
penalties fixed on the cutting or deftroying white-pines. 

New England abounds in faw-mills of cheap and flight work, gene¬ 
rally carrying a Angle faw. One man and a boy attending on a mill 
may, in twenty-four hours, faw four thouland feet of white-pine boards, 
which are generally one inch thick, and of various lengths, from fifteen 
to twenty-five feet; and of different widths, from one foot to two feet 
at a medium ; and it is reckoned that forty boards make a thoufand feet. 

Thefe 
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Thefe mills commonly {land upon fmall dreams, becaufe cheap fitted; but 
with the following inconveniencies. i. As the country is cleared of 
wood and brufh, the rivulets dry up. 2. In living fmall dreams, there 
is not water fuflicient to drive the wheel in fummer. 3. In the winter 
they are frozen up. 

Colonel Dudley, in his frequent furveys of new townfhips about fifty 
or fixty miles inland, obferved white-afh trees, ftrait and without branch¬ 
ings for about eighty feet, and about three feet diameter at the butt-end. 
It is as light and much tougher than white-pine; therefore it has been 
imagined that thefe trees would make ftronger mads: but then the land- 
carriage for fo great a didance is inconvenient. 

There are five different kinds of firs in New England ; fome of which 
are cut into deal-boards, and their bark is ufed by the tanners. The 
fpruce or true fir grows drait and tapering ; is very beautiful, and ufed 
as fpars ; but it is apt to cad or warp ; and being too fiexile is not fit 
for large mads or yards. Its twigs with the leaves are boiled with a beve¬ 
rage made of molaffes, and is edeemed good in the fcurvy and the like 
foulnefies of the blood. 

The white fpruce fir grows in fwamps or marlhes: there are alfo the 
red fpruce, the black fpruce, and the fir turpentine-tree, commonly called 
the Balfam of Gilead-tree of Nova Scotia. 

There are feveral kinds of oaks, but the white-oak only is required 
by contrail with the {hip-builders for condrudtion of {hipping. 

The American pitch-pine, which furnidies the naval dores of turpen¬ 
tine, tar, pitch and rofin, grows on a dry fandy foil, and has leaves 
about three inches long : but in New England there is another didindt 
pitch-pine, called yellow-pine, whofe wood has a yellow cad, but does 
not yield turpentine fo plentifully as the pitch-pine of Carolina, which 
is harder and draiter than that of New England, fo as to be ufed for 
mading, and fawed into boards for the Wed India iflands. 

The horn beam and the button-trees are ufed for windlafles, blocks, 
and turnery work: red-cedar is of excellent ufe for pods fixed in the 
earth, and will hold good for a century. The common chefnut of 
North America bears a fmaller fruit, with a capfula not fo much echi- 
nated as in Europe ; but it rives well, and is mod durable for rails in 
fencing of lands. 
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In North America are fo many different kinds of walnuts, that the- 
hunters of the woods report there are alrrioft as great a variety of wal¬ 
nuts as apples: but their general diftinCtion is into black and white,, 
from the colour of the wood. 

Apple-trees are all from Europe, and flourifh very well.. The begin¬ 
ning of O&ober is the height of cyder-making. Ten or twelve barrels 
of apples are required to make one barrel of cyder, which affords aboud 
one gallon of proof fpirits. 

Cherry-trees are natives of New England, and of different kinds,. 

Grape-vines are natives of New England, and of feveral diftinCt kinds. 

‘f 

Saffafras is plentiful in New England, though not of fo ftrong a per¬ 
fume as farther fouth. 

There are great varieties of goofeberries, currants, rafpberries, bram¬ 
bles, wild-rofes, and other fuch productions, unneceffary to be particu¬ 
larly mentioned; as alfo are their beafts, birds, fifhes, and other things 
that relate more peculiarly to natural hiftory. It may, however, be ob- 
ferved, that Plunder, in his four voyages to America, difeovered nine 
hundred new plants, efpecially in the capillary tribe, with which North 
America abounds ; and that Douglas arrived to the deferiptions of about 
eleven hundred indigenous plants in the Maffachufets colony,. 

* .1 ? ^ r • J • 

Grain is produced of various forts ; but fcarcely any of them are natural 
or fpontaneous. Indian corn is the principal: rye and French beans 
thrive tolerably well: all kinds of Englifh grain are fown, yet they fel- 
dom grow kindly. Flax grows well, and employs a confiderable num¬ 
ber of hands in the linen manufactory; but the foil appears not ftrong 
enough for hemp.. 

The farmers in New England, by fowing their feed early, the ground 
being prepared in ridges to throw off the rains and melting fnows, raife 
winter-wheat and rye with good fuccefs; but their great difeouragement 
has been the blaft. Sir Henry Frankland, feveral years ago, imported 
from Lifbon the feed of fummer-wheat, which has been lefs fubjetf to 
blaft than any other; and it ripens about fix weeks from the fowing, in 
the Maffachufets colony. It has been generally remarked, that between 
the firft and tenth of July, the honey dew falling upon the wheat, 
caufes the ruft or blaft, if the following morning is hot and calm; but 
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ordinarily, if the wheat be Town early, it will be fo forward that the 
grain will not fuffer by it in that time. An idle opinion prevailed among 
the populace, that fince the execution of the Quakers, wheat has always 
blafted j but this folly was equal to that cruelty. 

% 

As the Indian-corn requires frequent plough!ngs, befide what are now 
called horfe-hoeings, as alfo hoeing and hilling by hand, the land is pul¬ 
verized, and then there is fine tilth neceffary for Englifh grain the next 
year. Indian corn is alfo gathered late, after the frofts fet in ; and if 
the corn has been well tended, there will be no grafs or weeds when the 
frofts break up in the fpring; immediately after which it fhould be 
ploughed for the Englifh grain. 

The natural upland grafs of the country, commonly called Indian- 
grafs, is poor fodder, perhaps not better, if fo good, as barley-ftraw. 
Cattle, remote from the fea, muft have fait, and a little fait hay would 
undoubtedly be grateful to black cattle, horles, and fheep, which may 
be kept alive through the winter with it; but all creatures prefer Eng- 
lifh-hay when they can have both. 

Land of a tolerable quality, where Englifh-grafs, a name given to 
all imported graffes, has been mowed, they now find by experience 
will afford after-feed until the fevere frofts wither the grafs. It has been 
made a queftion, whether the feed of the white-clover is not in the * 
earth in all parts of the country ? The New England farmers affirm, 
and there is no doubt of the fadt, that if they break up new ground in 
the woods where no dung has ever been fpread, and lay it down the 
next or the fame year, and give it a thin coat of afhes, the white-honey- 
fuclde comes in as thick as if the feed had been fown : but fome are of 
opinion, that the plant and flower differ from the Englifh honey- 
fuckle. 

The two great rivers in this colony are, i. Merrimack, which comes 
from the fork near Endicot’s tree, where Pomagewaffet River and the 
difcharge of the Pond or Lake Winipifinket meet, and acquire the name 
of Merrimack, fignifying in the Indian language a fturgeon, with which 
this river abounds. From this fork it runs foutherly about fifty miles to 
Patucket Falls ; and thence it runs eafterly about thirty miles to Newbury- 
Bar. Upon this river, the townfhips in a defcending order lie as follow: 

On the eaft and north fide are Gilman-Town, Canterbury, part of Rum- 
ford, part of Suncook, Harry’s-Town, Litchfield, Nottingham of New 
Hampftfire, part of Dunftable, Dracut, Methuen, Haverhill, Amefbury, 
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and Salifbury of Maflachufets Bay. Upon the weft and fouth fide are the 
townfhips of Contacook, part of Rumford, part of Sun cook, Merrimack, 
and Dunftable of New Hampfhire; Dunftable, Chelmsford, Tewkefbury, 
Andover, Bradford, and Newbury of Maflachufets Bay. The bar at the 
mouth of this river has only about ten feet of water, and fhifts ; but it is 
navigable no more than eighteen miles, to Mitchell’s Falls in Haverhill. 
The falls in this river are many; but excepting Dracut or Patucket Falls 
about thirty miles from'the bar, and Amufkeag Falls about twenty miles 
higher, all the other falls are paflable for floats of timber, and for canoes 
or fmall boats in frefhes or floods of the river. Many of thofe called falls 
are only riplings or veins of fcattcred great rock ftones. The elbow or 
flexure of the river, called the horfe-fhoe, is about two miles above Patuc¬ 
ket Falls. There are feveral ferries upon the river ; and, when it is low, 
a fording place above Swan’s Ferry, twenty-four miles up from the bar; 
as alio another above Hunt’s or Dracut’s Ferry. There are feveral rivers 
and rivulets which fall into the Merrimack. 

o. The other great river is Connecticut, an Indian word fignifying a 
long river. Upon its banks are three of the New England colonies: 
Connecticut lies upon it about fifty-two miles : thence Maflachufets Bay, 
by an indent of nine miles, which makes an imaginary divifional line 
between thefe colonies; from which line the province of Maflachufets 
Bay lies about forty-feven miles direCt northerly ; and farther north is 
New Hampfhire indefinitely, or crown lands annexed to the jurifdi&ion 
of New Hampfhire. 

From the bar at the mouth of Connecticut River to the boundary ima¬ 
ginary line of Maflachufets Bay and Connecticut are about fixty miles. 
This River of Connecticut, from its long courfe, is fubjeCt to ludden 
floods or frefhes, and at Hertford fometimes riles twenty feet; but the 
tide rifes only a few inches. At the mouth of the river, the tide flows 
from four to fix feet; and upon the bar are about ten to twelve feet water. 
The general courfe of the ftream is north north-eaft and fouth fouth-weftt 
but a fouth fouth-eaft wind will carry a veflel up all the reaches of this 
river fo far as it is navigable, which for Hoops is nearly fixty miles. 

The firft falls of this river are about fixty miles from its mouth, at 
Devotion Ifland in the fouth parts of Suffield ; and the next are about the 
middle of Suffield, and half a mile in length ; both of which are paflable 
by boats in channels. Next are the falls in the foutherly parts of 
Northampton, about fifteen miles farther up the river, whole banks are 
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generally fteep and fandy, lofing on one fide in different places, and 
gaining ground on the other fide in procefs of time. 

The rivulets and brooks, where they fall into the great river, are not 
paffable in frefhes and floods, becaufe of the back water. From the mouth 
of the river to about one hundred and fifty miles up, the breadth appears 
much the fame, though in that fpace it receives many confiderable ftreams. 
Some ferries, where are no habitations, have been kept at the charge of 
the counties, conlifting of a large fcow or flat to carry perfons, cattle, and 
goods, with a canoe-tender : thus travellers ferried themfelves over, 
always leaving the flat on one fide, and the canoe on the other, to fetch 
the fcow upon occafion, particularly at Northfield ferry. 

The townflfips upon this river are, 1. Upon its eaft fide, in Connecticut 
Colony; Lime, Eaft-Hadham, part of Middletown, Glaftenbury, part 
of Hertford, and part of Windfor : in the province of Maffachufets Bay, 
Enfield, Springfield, Eladley, Sunderland, and part of Northfield : in 
the province of New Hampfliire, part of Northfield and Winchefler. 
2 . Upon its weft fide; in Connecticut Colony, are Seabrook, Weft-Had- 
ham, part of Middletown, Wethersfield, part of Hertford, and part of 
Windfor : in the province of Maffachufets Bay, are Suffield, part of 
Springfield, Northampton, Elatfield, Deerfield, and part of Northfield: 
in the province of New Hampfliire, are part of Northfield, in which hands 
Fort Dummer, maintained at the charge of the Maffachufets Bay. 

This river falls into the bottom of Maffachufets or Bofton Bay, and 
ferves to bring floats or rafts of fhip-timber down by the tide to Bofton 
from Watertown barcadier, about nine miles. There is another creek or 
river, a little way eaft of this, called Myftick River, of about four miles 
rafting from the barcadier of Medford townfliip ; and from Myftick bar-- 
cadier are fent to Bofton, bricks, tar, and turpentine. 

The promontories remarkable are only Point Alderton, about ten miles 
below Bofton, upon the fouth fide of the bay, oppofite the light-houfe. 
Here is a good harbour called Hull-gut; and the lafe road of Nantafket, 
fecured by circumjacent iflands, where the King’s fliips and merchant 
fliips outward and inward bound anchor for a time: it lies about feven< 
miles below Bofton, and, by adt of afiembly, is deemed belonging to the 
harbour of that town. 

Cape Anne is the north fide entrance or promontory of Maffachufets 
Bay. Thatcher’s Ifland lies about two leagues eaft of this harbour; and 
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near that ifland are the rocks called the Salvages. Cape Anne harbour is 
about eleven leagues north north-eaft from Bofton : The fouthern pro¬ 
montory of Maffachufets Bay, called Cape Cod, lies about eighteen leagues 
eaft by fouth from Bofton; and the breadth of the entrance into this bay 
is, from Cape Anne harbour fouth-weft fourteen leagues, to the hook or 
harbour of Cape Cod. 

It is only fince the new charter that fea-port diftricts of preventive cuf- 
tom-houfes and branches have taken place. Charles-Town, Bofton, and 
all the other cuftom-houfe branches of Maffachufets Bay belong to the 
collection of Bofton. Ipfwich, Cape Anne, Salem, and Marblehead be¬ 
long to the collection of Salem : and Newbury is a branch of the collection 
of Portfmouth in New Hampfhire. Befide there are fmall creeks and 
inlets for timber and firewood in fmall coafting veflels, and for curing 
of fiffi. 

The poft-office is a very beneficial inftitution, and the province of 
Maffachufets Bay is its moft confiderable branch in all North America. 
The poft-office in England was fettled by aCt of parliament in the twelfth 
year of King Charles II. and in the reign of Queen Anne a poft-office 
for North America was projected by Mr. Hamilton of New Jerfey, which 
he foon effected, and obtained a patent for the management and profits of 
the fame. This patent he afterward fold to the crown; and after the 
Union, the pofts of Great Britain, Ireland, and America were put under 
one director by the ftatute of the ninth of Queen Anne. 

The number of inhabitants in this colony has been variously reprefented 
at different periods. In 1656, they had three regiments of militia, Suf¬ 
folk, Middlefex, and Effex; but in 1671 three more regiments were 
formed, Norfolk or Pifcataqua, Yorkfhire or province of Main, and 
Hampfhire upon Connecticut River. In 1706, the militia of Maffa- 
chufets Bay, in their addrefs to Queen Anne, called themfelves twelve 
regiments; and in 1711, when Admiral Walker demanded a fupplyof 
failors, the governor and council reprefented, that their ordinary garri- 
fons, forces upon the inland frontiers, and troops detached for the 
Canada expedition, were upward of two thoufand men, which were 
more than one-fifth in the province who were capable of bearing arms. 

In 1722, the fmall-pox happened to rage'in Bofton, where 5980 per- 
fons were feized with that diftemper, whereof 844 died, and about the 
lame number quitted the town. Thus it may be eftimated, that there 
■were about 12,000 people in Bofton at the arrival of the fmall-pox; 
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When it was over, the fele£t-men ordered a kind of Initi ation to be made 
by Mr. Sailer, who reported 10,670 fouls. By ajnew calculation in 1742, 
there were reported 16,382 fouls in Bofton: add to thefe fome men lately 
gone upon the Cuba expedition, befide feveralfons and apprentices defign- 
edly overlooked to eafe the quota of Bofton’s provincial tax, the inhabit¬ 
ants may be reckoned about 18,000 at that time. Thus in the fpace of 
twenty years, from 1722 to 1742, the inhabitants of Bofton increafed 
6 000, or one-third. In the valuation of 1742, of thofe in Bofton were 
T2oo widows, and 1000 of them poor; in the alms-houfes 111 ; in the 
work-houfe 36; and negroes 1514: dwelling-houfes 1719; warehoufes 
106; horfes4i8; and cows 141. 

When governor Shine returned to England in 1722, he reported to the 
Board of Trade and Plantations, that in the province of Maftachufets Bay 
were 94,000 people, whereof 1 5,000 were in the training lift, difpofed 
into fixteen regiments of foot, and fifteen troops of horfe ; but the alarm- 
lift of males, from fixteen years of age and upward, was about one-third 
more than the training lift; becaufe many were excufed from imprefles 
and quarterly trainings. About 25,000 ton of fhipping were in the two’ 
collections of Bofton and Salem at that time. 

Infhe valuation of 1728, for Bofton were about 3000 rateable polls of 
males from fixteen and upward; w’hich was nearly the fame with the 
alarm-lift; for inftance, in 1735* the rateable polls in Bofton were 3637; 
and in 1733 the alarm-lift vras about 3500; which, allowing for two 
years increafes, is nearly the lame. Captain Watfon, one of the afleflors, 
out of curiofity examined the books about that time, and found the Church’ 
of England people charged not exceeding one-tenth of the rates or taxes 
in Bofton town. 

In 1735, the provincial valuation was 35,427 polls, being white men 
of fixteen years and upward; 2600 negroes; 27,420 horfes of three 
years old and upwards; 52,000 neat cattle of three years old and up-- 
ward ; and 130,000 fheep of one year old and upwards. 

i 

In the valuation of 1742, were 41,000 white men’s polls; but in 1747,-, 
the houfe of reprefentatives informed the governor, that 3000 was about, 
one twelfth of their fencible men. 

The alacrity of the New England militia may be obferved, by the alarm 
given by the Breft fquadron in September 1746, when 6400 men, well' 
armed, appeared in a fhort time from the country upon Bofton common ; 
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and Tome of them travelled fcventy miles in two days, each with a pack 
of provifions for fourteen days, of about a bufhel of corn weight. Con¬ 
necticut was alfo to have fent 6000 men, being one-half of their training 
lift ; who were to be paid by the province for their travel and attendance. 

Ship-building is one of the greateft articles of trade and manufafture 
in New England, as it employs and maintains above thirty feveral deno¬ 
minations of tradefmen and artificers. In New England fhip-building, a 
veflel fitted to fea, two-thirds of the coft is gain to the country; but the 
other third is iron, cordage, fail-cloth, and fmall ftores from Great 
Britain. 

The fhips built in Bofton exceed all thofe of other building-yards; 
becaufe the merchants and fhip-mafters infpedt them, and every bad piece 
of timber or length of plank is cenfured : but in Newbury, where they 
are not much infpeCted, the builders aCt at pleafure; and as the contrads 
are generally to be paid in goods, they build accordingly. The other 
country building-places are ftill w T orfe, particularly North River, where 
they ufed foreft-wood of any fort, inftead of what is reckoned £hip- 
timber. 

m 

The great fupport of New England was the fifherw, which amounted 
to about 250,000/. a year, including all the fpecies of cod, herring, 
mackarel, and whale fiiheries. Great part of this filh they were obliged 
to fell for molafles, as the French would let them have nothing elfe in re¬ 
turn ; but when the Britilh parliament laid a duty of three-pence a gallon 
on French molafles, the French miniftry exacted eight fhillings a quintal 
on New England fifh, which is forty per cent ; and as the duty on mo- 
lafles amounted to forty per cent, more, there was a duty of eighty per 
cent, on fuch an unprofitable trade as that in fifh and molafles, and upon 
fuch a poor employment as the fifhery, which rather deferved a public 
encouragement. Befide, in New England, it was not only a fource of 
trade and wealth, as alfo a nurfery of feamen ; but it was a neceflary of 
life, without which thefe colonies could not fubfift; becaufe it was with 
their fifli they fupplied the want of other provifions, and purchafed the 
corn they eat, which the land would not produce. 

The fifhery may be reduced to five feparate heads: 1. The whale- 
fiftiery. 2. Herring-fifhery. 3. Cod-filhery. 4. The fmaller fiiheries 
exportable, but of no confiderable account. '5. Some fifh not exportable 
or merchantable, but of great benefit in prefent lpending, efpecially for 
the poor. 

1. Whales. 
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i. Whales. The New England whalers have diftinguifiied about 
twelve different fpecies of the whale kind ; but the moft beneficial is the 
black whale, or true whalebone fifh, which are very large in the higher 
northern latitudes. Some may yield 150 puncheons, being 400 or 500 
barrels of oil, and bone of eighteen feet and upward ; but the whalebone 
fifh killed upon the coaft of New England, Terra de Labradore, and 
entrance of Davis’s (freights, are fmaller; fo that they feldom yield above 
130 barrels of oil, and bone of nine feet of 1401b. weight. 

Whales are gregarious, fwimming in fhoals, and are great paffengers : 
in autumn they go fouth, and return northward in fpring. The fwal- 
low of a true whalebone fifh is not much larger than that of an Ox ; he 
has only a fmall fin on each fide of his head of no great ufe to him in 
fwimming; but he fculls himfelf in the water with a large horizontal 
tail. Formerly it was imagined that the true whales lived upon a kind of 
alga or fea-grafs, or upon an oozy mud; but now it is well known they 
feed upon fmall fifh and fea infects that keep in fhoals. 

When whales are much difturbed, they quit their keeping-ground, 
and the tracks of their ufual paffages; thus, as to New England, they 
formerly fet in along fhore by Cape Cod for many fucceffive years, when 
there was good whaling in boats, and proper conders or watchmen on 
fhore gave notice when a whale appeared. After fome years they left 
this ground, and paffed farther off upon the banks at fome difiance from 
the fhore. The whalers then ufed (loops w r ith whale-boats aboard, and 
this fifhery turned to good account. At prefent, the fifh feem to be driven 
off from thefe banks, and take their courfe in the ocean, where the New 
England whalers follow them in whaling-fioops or fchooners, wfith two 
whale-boats and thirteen men; each boat having an harponeer, a fteerf- 
man, and four row r ers. 

The New England whalers reckon fo many hundred weight of bone as 
it is feet in length ; for infiance, feven feet bone gives 700 lb. weight. 
New England bone fcarce ever exceeds nine feet; and 100 barrels of oil 
is fuppofed to yield 1000 lb. weight of bone. 

The befi place for firiking a whale is in her belly, about one-third from 
her gills. The fall is a rope of about twenty-five fathom ; then a drudge 
or fiop-y/ater, a plank of about two feet fquare, with a flick through its 
center, and to the further end of this flick is faftened a tow-rope, called 
the drudge-rope, of about fifteen fathom. They lance the whale, after 
Vol. I. F f having 
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having fattened her by the harpoon, until dead ; but whales killed in deep 
water, if they fink, never rife again. 

In New England whaling, they go upon lhares ; one quarter to the 
veflel or owners, and the reft to the company, who vi&ual themfelves. 

2. Herrings are peculiar to the coafts of Great Britain; but thofe of 
New England are either of a different fpecies, or of a bad quality. Not. 
withftanding they are a periodical kind of filh, their periods are uncertain. 
They have been pickled and barrelled for the negroes in the Weft Indies, 
but turned out not merchantable, and that branch of fifhery was relin- 
quilhed. 

3. Cod fifhery. The cod is a fifh of paffage, and the New England 
winter dry-cod are of prime quality. The New England fifhery have 
their fait from Salt-Tortugas, Cape de Verde Iflands, Turks Blands, the 
Bahamas, Portugal, and Spain. The fifhermen vidual only with fait 
pork, bifcuit, and rum. All cod-fifh caught from the beginning of June 
to the beginning of Odober are called fummer-fifh; the others are called 
fpring and fall fifh, or winter fifh, which are of the better quality. The 
fait fleet from Tortugas generally arrives in New England about the 
middle of April; but at Newfoundland they make ufe of fait from Lifbon 
and the Bay of Bifcay, of a milder quality. In Newfoundland, they 
work their fifh belly-down; in New England they work them belly-up, 
to receive more fait. 

4. Smaller fifheries ufed in commerce, are fcale-fifh, that is haddock, 
hake, and politic, which in New England are cured in the fame manner 
as dry cod ; thefe, together with the dry cod that is not fit for European 
markets, are fhipped off to the Weft India iflands for the negroe flaves, 
and make a confiderablc article in that trade. Mackarel fplit, faked, and 
barrelled for the negroes in the Sugar Blands, are caught either by hook 
or net; but thofe by hook are the beft. There are two feafons of mac¬ 
karel, fpring and autumn: the latter are the beft; the former appear 
about the middle of May, very lean, and vanifh in two or three weeks. 
Sturgeon are very plenty, fome of which are twelve feet in length, and 
400 lb. weight; but the fifhery is not advantageoufly purfued, l'o that 
London is fupplied with fturgeon from Ruflia and the Baltic Sea. Salmon 
abound in all the rivers from Newfoundland to about 41 0 of north latitude. 
They fet in to Maflacluifets Bay about the middle of April, and continue 
there only until they have fpawned; but farther north they continue feveral 
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months. This falmon is not of a good quality, therefore not lb proper 
for a market as the falmon of Great Britain and Ireland. Alewives arc of 
the herring tribe, but fomewhat larger than the true herring; they are 
dry and infipid : fome are cured in the manner of white herrings, and 
lent to the Sugar lflands for the flaves; but in fome places they are ufed 
to manure the land. They are very numerous, but never take the hook: 
they come up the rivers and brooks into ponds in the fpring, and return 
to fca when they have fpawned. 

5. For fpending frefh, befide the abovementioned, which are alfo eat 
when frefh, there are many forts that are not cured and flipped off. They 
are generally well known in New England, and are much the fame as in 
Great Britain. 

Many fifh go up the rivers, and into ponds, earlier or later in the 
fpring to fpawn ; particularly falmon, fhad, alewives, tomcod, and fmelts. 
Several good laws have been made in New England to prevent the paf- 
fages of thefe fifh being flopped by weirs ; becaufe they are of great bene¬ 
fit to the inhabitants near thefe rivers and ponds. 

The fifhery in general has decreafed, and the cod fifhery in particular, 
as appears by the following Hate: In 1716, there were exported 1120,384 
quintals from the diflricts of Maffachufets Bay, but only 3" 3,000 quintals 
were exported in 1748. 

Rum is a confiderable article in the manufactures of New England, 
where it is diftilled from molaffes imported from the Weft India Illands : 
it is vended to all the continental colonies, and the ufe of it has greatly 
depopulated the Indians. 

Hats are manufactured and exported to all the colonies,* Sftd are a con¬ 
fiderable article of trade. 

Iron is alfo a great article in manufactures; as it/confifls of thefe general 
branches: 1. Smelting-furnaces, reducing the ore int-o..pigs; having 
coal fufficient, and appearances of rock-q^. 2.* Refineries, which 
manufacture pigs imported from New York, Pennfylvania, and Mary¬ 
land furnaces, into bar-iron. 3. Bloomeries from bog or fwamp ore. 
One hundred and twenty bufliels of charcoal are fufficient to fmelt rock- 
ore into one ton of pigs ; and the complement of men for a furnace is 
eight or ten, befide cutters of the wood, coalers, carters, and other com¬ 
mon labourers. Bog or fwamp-ore lies from half a foot to two feet deep: 
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in about twenty years from digging, it grows or gathers fit for another 
digging; but if it lies longer, it turns rufty, and does not yield well: 
three tons of fwamp-ore yield about one ton of hollow ware. 

The premium or bounty on naval rtores imported into Great Britain 
was firft granted by the 3d and 4th of Queen Anne, and afterward con¬ 
tinued by the 24th of King George II. The feveral forts of naval ftores 
hereafter mentioned, imported diredly from any of the Britilh planta¬ 
tions in America, in any fhip that may lawfully trade, manned as by law 
is required, are to enjoy the following bounty : 

/. s. d. 

Hemp, water-rotted, bright and clean, the ton containing 

20 cwt. - - - - - 600 

Marts, yards, and bowfprits, the ton, allowing forty feet to 
each ton, girt-meafure, according to the cuftomary way 
of meafuring round bodies - - loo 

Tar, clean, good, merchantable, well-conditioned, clear 
of drofs or water, and fit in every refped: for making of 
cordage, the ton, containing eight barrels, and each 
barrel to gauge 314. gallons, to be well hooped and 
filled up - - - 240 

Tar, clean, good, merchantable, w r eIl-conditioned, clear 
of drofs or water, and fit in every refped for making 
of cordage, made from trees prepared according to the 
diredions mentioned, the ton, containing eight barrels, 
and each barrel to gauge 3 i-i gallons, to be well hooped 
and filled up, on the importation thereof - 400 

Pitch, good, clean, merchantable, and well-conditioned, 
not mixed with dirt or drofs, the ton, containing 20 
grofs cwt. neat pitch, to be brought in eight barrels of 
equal fize - - - _ 1 0 0 

Turpentine, good, clean, and merchantable, clear of drofs 
and water, the ton, containing 20 grofs cwt. neat tur¬ 
pentine, to be brought in eight barrels of equal fize 1 10 0 

Thefe premiums are to be paid by the commiffioners of the navy, by 
bills to be made out for the fame, and delivered to the importers within 
twenty days after the difeharge or unlading of the fhip, in order to be 
paid in courfe, upon certificate of the relpedtive chief officers of the eurtoms 
where imported, to whom a certificate has been produced tinder the hands 
and feals of the governor, lieutenant-governor, or collector of his Ma- 
jeftv’s eurtoms, and naval officer, or any two of them, redding within 
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any of his Majefty’s faid plantations, teftifying, that, before departure of 
the fhip, the perfon lading the fame had made oath before them, that the 
faid ftores were truly and bona fule of the produce of his Majefty’s laid 
plantations : and with refpedt to the high bounty on tar, exprelfing that it 
appeared to them, by the oath of the owner or maker of the tar for which 
fuch certificate was granted, that the tar therein mentioned was made con¬ 
formable to the directions of the aCt: as likewife upon oath to be made 
by the mailer of the lhip, at the port of importation in Great Britain, 
that the fame were fhipped within home of his Majelly’s plantations in 
America; and that he knows, or believes, thole ftores were the produce of 
fuch plantations. And the faid officers of the cuftoms, before they make 
out fuch certificates, are to examine the pitch, by opening the heads of 
the barrels, fa wing of the Haves in the middle, and breaking the barrels, 
or by fuch other means as they fhall think proper, to difcover whether 
the faid pitch is good and merchantable, not mixed with dirt or drofs 
and alfo to examine and fearch the faid tar, to difcover whether the fame 
is good, clean, merchantable, well-conditioned, clear of drofs or water, 
and fit for making of cordage. 

New England turpentine is of a confiftcnce like honey; but that of 
Carolina is lefs liquid, fo as to referable tallow or llufh. The turpentine 
of New England yields about three gallons of oil in each hundred weight y 
and the refiduum in diftillation is about Ttj. called rofin; the ftill not 
exceeding one half full of turpentine, for fear it fhould boil over. The 
ftills in Bofton are fmall, and three barrels of turpentine of 300 lb. weight 
each may be wrought off in three hours. After the oil is drawn off the 
rofin is to run from the ft ill. 

There are two kinds of oil drawn from turpentine by diftillation; but 
varnifh is from half rofin and one half oil of turpentine boiled up together, 
and is fold at the fame price with oil of turpentine. 

Pitch has been generally brought to Great Britain from Denmark and 
Sweden; but as the merchants of thofe countries put exorbitant prices on 
this commodity, it occafioned the Britifh government to give particular 
encouragement to their planters in North America to make pitch; in 
which they have fucceeded fo well,, that great quantities have been lent 
from New England, Virginia, and Carolina. It is abfolutely effential to 
a trading nation, for pitching their veffels and cables; therefore the 
making of it fhould be carefully attended to in the Britifh plantations; 
for if they can fupply the mother-country with naval ftores, it will take 
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the balance of trade out of the hands of the northern nations, and be a 
great faving to Great Biitain. 

Lumber, in a commercial fenfe, fignifies wood or timber cut down or 
fawed by mills, in New England, and other colonies in America; which 
is carried to the Sugar colonics, and there exchanged for the produft of 
thole illands. This fort of lumber confifts in deals, timber-balks, ihingles, 
barrel-boards, clap-boards, pipe-boards or pipe-holt, white-boards for 
Ihoemakers, boom and cant fpars, bow-ftaves, cap-ravens, clap-holt, 
ebony wood, heading for barrels, hoops for coopers, oars, barrel-Haves, 
trunnels, fpeckled-wood, fweet-wood, fmall fpars, oak, plank, wainfeot,' 
and lignum-vitse ; which, by the ftatute of the 8th of King George I. and 
the ift of King George II. whether wrought or unwrought, of the pro- 
dud! of the Britifh plantations in America, may be imported dire&ly from 
thence into Great Britain, free of all duties. 

The merchants of New England, in exchange for their naval ftores 
and lumber, receive from the Weft India Blands, fugar, molafles, rum, 
ginger, indigo, and cotton, much more than is neceflary for home con- 
fumption. r l hey have alfo fupported a confiderable trade with the French 
Sugar Illands for that lumber; but the Britifh Sugar Illands complained 
of it, as a great encouragement to the French, who could not fupport 
their fugar plantations without fupplies from New England and the other 
Britifh northern colonies. 

It has been recently faid, that Great Britain is a country of manufac¬ 
tures without materials; a trading nation without commodities to trade 
upon ; and a maritime power without either naval ftores or materials for 
fhip-building. That it is this fituation, w’hich renders both trade and 
plantations fo elfentially neceftary, for the fupport of Great Britain, as 
well as agriculture ; whereby as many people are perhaps maintained in 
Britain, as by the produce of the lands. When the Colonies make fuch 
commodities as are wanted in the mother-country, of which there are 
many, they mull depend upon her for the vent of fuch products, on which 
they rely for their daily fubliftence; and as Great Britain is the bell 
market in the world for fuch commodities, that makes their dependence 
their intereft, and intereft rules the world. 
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CHAP. III. 

An Account of the Colony of Connecticut in New England'. 

SECTION I. 

The origin of the colony ; and its charter granted by King Charles II. The 
counties and towns; with their number of reprefentatives and jurymen . 
The legiflative power and courts of judicature. Rates and taxes. Num¬ 
ber of people , and militia. Abfract of fome of their laws. 

I T has been a matter of queflion with fome perfons, whether the 
Britifh Colonies and Plantations in North America are not prejudicial 
to Great Britain ; and a moot point with others, whether of any advan¬ 
tage to it ? but it may be fafely advanced, that the trade and navigation 
of Great Britain are greatly increafed by her Colonies and Plantations, 
who are a fpring of wealth to the mother-country, fince they work for 
her, and their treafure centers in her : beiide, as the Britifh laws have 
tied the Colonies fa ft to the mother-country, it muft be through her own 
fault and mifgovernment if they ever fail to enrich Great Britain ; or 
all or any of them become independent of it. 

The people in Europe, the public boards not excepted, have long en¬ 
tertained a very indiftinft notion of thcfe fettlements ; and the Ame¬ 
rican fettlers were too indolent to make themfelves fufficiently acquainted 
with the real ftate of their neighbouring colonies. Some of them even 
ridiculoufly placed a confidence in what has been as vainly afferted by 
de la Motray, who publifhed feveral large volumes of his travels, and 
among others, his travels in New England ; though it is w r ell known he 
refided there only a few days, and was generally at his lodgings in Bof- 
ton, with company of no intelligence. 

The United Colonies of New England from 1643 to 1663, were 
Maffachufets Bay, Plymouth, Hertford, and New Haven: but during 
the civil war in England, the Colonies in America were negledfed, and 
a<fted at pleafure ; particularly thofe at Hertford and New Haven, who 
afterwards became united as a plantation of induftrious hufbandmen. 
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The colony of Hertford fprung from an emigration of fome difcon- 
tented fcrupulous perfons who inhabited a few towns near Bofton, fuch 
as New Town, Dorehefter, Water Town, and Rockfbury ; from whence 
about one hundred of them went, under their leaders and teachers, fuch 
as Homes, Hopkins, Ludlow, and Hooker; who removed fouth-weft to 
a pleafant country upon Connecticut River, and gradually made the fet- 
tlements of Hertford, Weathersfield, Windfor, Springfield, Enfield, 
Suffield, and others ; which migration happened in the fummer of 
1636. 

Some of thefe were within the jurifdiCtion of Maflachufets Bay; and 
thofe who were without formed themfelves after the model of that co¬ 
lony, by fubfeription of articles, as a voluntary, not legal jurifdi&ion. 
They eleCted magiftrates the fame year, and formed the^colony of Hert¬ 
ford : but, in 1637, people from England, under the direction of Mr. 
Eaton, Mr. Davenport, and others, purchafed lands of the Indians, and 
began another diftinCt voluntary jurifdiCtion upon Long Illand found 
called the colony of New Haven. Both colonics remained diftinCt until 
the refloration of King Charles II. when his majefty incorporated them 
by royal charter into the prefent colony of Connecticut, which example 
was followed by King William and Queen Mary, who united the colo¬ 
nies of Maflachufets Bay and New Plymouth into the prefent province of 
the Maffachufets. The Pequot Indians gave the new planters all the 
difturbance they could, which obliged them to unite together in a body 
for their defence: but the Indians picked up feveral ftragglers, whom 
they put to death with the utmofl barbarity. 

The colony of New Haven alfo met with a confiderable lofs at fea in 
the year 1647, when they had finifhed a new fhip at Rhode Ifiand, of 
about one hundred and fifty tons, and freighted it for England with the 
mofl valuable effects of the country; but the fhip perifhed at fea, with 
all on board, among whom were fix of the principal perfons in the co¬ 
lony, and others of inferior rank, who took their paflage in her. The 
people were fo difpirited by this accident, that they would have broke up 
the plantation, if they could have agreed upon a place to fettle on, more 
to their fatisfaCtion. 

The fame year the colony of Connecticut alfo fuftained a great lofs by 
the death of the reverend Mr. Thomas Hooker, paftor of the church 
at Hertford in that colony, where he was jufily conlidered as tire father 
of it. He was born at Marfield in Leicefterfhire, in 1586, and was 
educated in Emanuel College in Cambridge, of which he was fellow. 
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He was filenced for non-conformity by bilhop Laud, and embarked for 
New England in 1633, where he firft became paftor at New Town; but 
that place being too confined for his congregation, they removed by his 
encouragement, in 1635, to the banks of the River Connecticut, and 
built the town of Hertford, where he fpent the remainder of his days. 

The firft volunteer governor of Hertford colony was Edward Hopkins* 
Efq. who was born in England in 1600, and died there in 1657. Mr- 
Hains was alternately chofen governor with him ; to whom fucceeded 
Mr. George Willis, Mr. Thomas Wells, and Mr. John Webfter. 

Theophilus Eaton, Efq. an eaft country merchant of London, and one 
of the patentees of Maflachufets colony, fettled with fome planters in 
1637 at New Haven, where he was governor many years fucceffively, 
and died in 1657, when he was fucceeded by Mr. Francis New r man, who 
continued governor four years, and died. Mr. Leet, a lawyer, was the 
next fuccelfor, and continued governor until Hertford and New Haven 
were united into one colony in 1662. 

John Winthrop, Efq. fon of governor Winthrop of Maftachufets Bay, 
arrived at Fort Saybrook in 1635, as agent from the Lords Say and Brook, 
who built that fort at the mouth of Connecticut River, and fold it to the 
fettlers in 1644. Mr. Winthrop was chofen governor of Hertford co¬ 
lony; and, upon the reftoration of King Charles II. he w r ent to Eng¬ 
land, where he obtained the royal charter for incorporating the two co¬ 
lonies into the prefent colony of Connecticut, of which he was gover¬ 
nor fourteen years, and died at Bofton, on the 5th of April 1676, aged 
feventy-three. Mr. Leet aCted as deputy-governor to Mr. Winthrop, 
whom he alfo fucceeded as governor, and continued as fuch ten years, 
until his own death. 

The Connecticut charter w T as granted by King Charles II. in the four¬ 
teenth year of his reign ; and was an excellent charter for the people, 
who were thereby rendered in a manner independent of the crown, as 
they were impowered to choofe their own governor, deputy-governor, 
and twelve afiiftants, who, with the deputies or reprefentatives of the peo¬ 
ple, were to hold two annual aftembles, and ordain all laws for the good 
of the community. It is faid, Mr. Winthrop procured the King’s fa¬ 
vour in this peculiar manner, by prefenting him with a ring, which 
King Charles I. had on fome particular occafion given to his grand- 
Vol. I. G g father. 
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father. Some difaffeCted perfons, however, in each colony, oppofed the 
union at firft; but they were foon fatisfied and reconciled. 

r 

\ 

In the reigns of King Charles II. and King James II. the colony of 
Connecticut tacitly dropped their charter or jurifdiCtion, which they re- 
affumed at the revolution, and it ftill fubfifts. The government is in 
the hands of the reprefentatives of the freemen or people, as was alfo 
the property; but at prefent no colony or general lands remain, except 
fomc Indian referves ; and fo it is in Rhode Ifland, which ailo preferved 
its charter by yielding to the florin like Connecticut, inftead of refilling 
like the Maflachufets. 

* i 

As to their difputes with the French of Canada and their Indians, 
they were in common with the Maflachufets colony : but the Indians are 
now almoft extinCt. They have a fmall referve upon the eaft fide of Con¬ 
necticut River at Piftol Point in Weathersfield: there is another referve 
upon New London River, in the northern parts of that townfhip, called 
Mohegins; and there are a few of the Nianticks about five miles weft 
from New London. 

The partition line between New York and Connecticut, as eflablifhed 
on the i ft of December 1664, runs from the mouth of Memeroncock 
River, a little weft from Byram River, north north-weft, and was the 
ancient eafterly bounds of New York, until the 23d of November 1683, 
when the line was run nearly the fame as it was fettled in 17 1 3* 

The Duke of Hamilton’s grant took in part of the prefent colony of 
Connecticut; for that grant was from Narraganfet Bay to Connecticut 
River, and back into the country until it met with Maflachufets fouth 
line : but as this was never purchafed of the Indians, nor ever fettled, it 
has been deemed as obfoletc ; though fome attempts were made to revive 
this claim. 

The prefent Counties are as follows: 1. Hertford County; 2. New 
Haven County; 3. New London County; 4. Fairfield County; and 5. 
Windham County. Thefe counties fend in all about a hundred reprefen¬ 
tatives, of which every townfhip fends two, excepting fome which are 
poor, pay no colony rates, and confequently fend no reprefentatives to 
the general aflembly or legiflature. 

In ConneClicut, and all over New England, every conftituted town¬ 
fhip is a corporation: but in this province the qualification for a voter or 
. 2. freeman, 
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freeman, is to be twenty-one years of age, with a freehold rated in the 
common lift at fifty (hillings, or perfonal ftate rated at forty pounds, be- 
fide his poll or perion. 

Townftfip meetings or aflemblies are empowered to make prudential 
laws or orders, with a penalty of tranfgreflion not to exceed twenty 
(hillings. Townfhip officers are to be chofen annually in December ; 
that is, felebt-men, not exceeding feven ; and lifters, or affeflors, not ex¬ 
ceeding nine. Town-clerks are to regifter marriages, births, and burials. 
No perfon is to be admitted an inhabitant of a town, but by the con¬ 
tent of the feledt-men ; and no ftranger is to reiide exceeding a limited 
number of days without liberty from the feledt-men ; and the entertainer 
is finable. A ftranger continuing after being warned out, may be fined 
ten (hillings a week, or whipped, not exceeding ten ftripes. A ftranger 
entertained above four days, the entertainer is to be at the charge if taken 
(ick. Vagrants are to be ordered from conftablc to conftable back to the 

place from which they came; and if they return, they are to be whipped. 

• ' 

One year’s refidence qualifies a perfon for an inhabitant; and all elec¬ 
tions are to be by a major part of the qualified voters. The freemen of 
each town are to meet in September to elebt reprefentatives for the ge¬ 
neral affembly ; and alfo to put twenty perfons in nomination for the 
next general election in May. In April, the twelve affiftants are to be 
chofen by the freemen of each town out of the twenty nominated per¬ 
fons, to be fent fealed up to the general aflembly ; with the votes for the 
governor, deputy-governor, fecretary, and treafurer ; as alfo votes for 
the reprefentatives for the May aflembly, called proxies, returned by the 
conftable of each town. 

There are two general-courts annually : the firft at Hertford, called 
the court of election, held on the fecond Thurfday in May, where the 
freemen eledt a governor, deputy-governor, twelve affiftants, a fecretary, 
and treafurer. The fecond at New Haven, on the fecond Thurfday in 
October. In the general-court fubfifts the power of making laws, grant¬ 
ing levies, difpofing of colony lands, erecting of judicatories and officers, 
granting pardons in criminal or capital cafes, and diflolving and proroguing 
of themfelves. The governor, deputy-governor, or fecretary may call 
a general-court upon emergencies : and every town may fend one or two 
deputies, except fome places who are not qualified, as before obferved. No 
member of the general-court, during its fitting, can be arrefted, except for 
treafon or felony. Previous to all other bufinefs, the houfe of reprefen¬ 
tatives are to choofe a fpeaker and clerk; and the houfe are the only 
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judges concerning their own eledlion. The abfence of a member each 
day is a fine of ten (hillings, tobe paid to the colony treafurer; but the 
governor in the upper houfe, and the fpeaker in the lower houfe, have a 
carting vote. 

As to the courts of judicature, all cafes exceeding the value of forty 
(hillings are to be determined at common law by a jury of twelve men. 
The jurymen in the feveral courts are to be chofen at a town-meeting, 
held yearly in January. The qualification is fifty (hillings freehold at 
lead:, rated in the general lift. The names of the jurymen fo chofen are 
put in a box with a lock, and when any number of jurymen are fum- 
moned to ferve at any court, the town conftable fhould at random draw 
fo many out of the box as is required from that town. Any juror fo 
drawn, and not appearing at the court, the penalty is ten (hillings. 

The prefent enadting ftyle of the general aflembly is, “ Be it enacted 
by the governor, council, and representatives, in general-court afiembled, 
and by the authority of the fame.’’ All judges and jurtices are ap¬ 
pointed by the general-aflembly, and commiflioned by the governor with 
the provincial feal; but the governor, deputy-governor, and afliftants, are 
jurtices ex officio. 

As to the courts where no juries are required, though the cafe may be 
of confiderable value, there are, 

1. The court of probates, confiding of one judge, and a clerk ap¬ 
pointed by him, who are to hold a court in each of the following dif- 
tridts, called the diftridt of Hertford, New Haven, New London, Fair- 
field, and Windham; Plainfield, Guilford, Woodbury, Stamford, Eaft 
Hadham, Litchfield, Danbury, and Norwich. In difficult cafes they 
may call in two or three jurtices of the quorum ; but any perfon ag¬ 
grieved may appeal and review to the next Superior court of the county. 

2. The court of vice-admiralty; has the fame judge and other officers 
of that court which ferve for the province of New York. 

3. The judiciary court of admiralty, for trials of crimes committed 
at fea, confifts of judges, Some of the colony of Connedticut, and others 
from the province of New York, purfuant to the inftrudtions from home. 

In this colony is no particular court of chancery ; but in fome cafes the 
gcneral-artembly adt as a court of chancery or equity. 

Judiciary 
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Judiciary courts of Oyer and Terminer, called aflizes and general- 
gaol delivery, are the fame with 

The fuperior court; which is a court of judicature, itinerant from county 
to county. It confifts of one chief judge, and four other judges, three 
of whom are a quorum, and have cognizance of all pleas of the crown 
that relate to life, limb, or banilhment; of divorce ; of all pleas real, 
perfonal, or mixed. This court is to be held in each county twice a 
year; and the judges are to appoint and fwear their own clerk. 

An inferior court of judicature is alfo to be held in each county twice 
a year, by a judge, with tw r o or more juftices of the quorum commif- 
honed for that purpofe, to determine all civil caufes, real, perfonal, or 
mixed ; as alfo all criminal matters not extending to life, limb, divorce, 
or banifhment; and they have power to levy a county tax. 

A fpecial county court may be called upon any extraordinary occafion, 
and may adjourn themfelves to any diftant time. 

The general-aflembly hear writs of error againft proceedings of the 
fuperior court : and where an inferior court exceeds its jurifdidtion, the 
judges of the fuperior court may grant a prohibition, with the fame 1 
pow r er as the court of King’s Bench in England. 

A juftice may determine in any cafe not exceeding forty {hillings, if 
land is not concerned. An appeal lies from a juftice to the county court, 
and from thence a review to the next county court, or appeal to the 
next fuperior court. In a debt upon bond, bill, or note, for a value not 
exceeding forty (hillings, no appeal is allowed, and if not exceeding 
ten pounds, no appeal is allowed from a county court. 

No appeals were allowed to the King in council ; yet fome have gone 
to England by way of complaint, at a confiderable expence; but no re¬ 
lief was procured, excepting the cafe of Mr. Winthrop, who obtained a 
declaration of the King in council, “ That their law concerning dividing 
land inheritance of an inteftate was contrary to the law of England, and 
void but in fubfequent cafes this colony paid no regard to that decla¬ 
ration. 

No perfon is to be kept in prifon, if he appears to have a fufficient 
eftate; and where no eftate appears, the debtor muft fatisfy the debt by 
fervice. 
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Idle perfons and drunkards may by warrant be brought before a jus¬ 
tice. All fuch peril Ring offenders are difablcd from making of contra&s 
and their goods arc to be under the management of the feleCt-men, who 
may fell all or part of their perfonal eftates, and, on deficiency, difpofe 
of their perfons to fervitude for a certain time, to pay their juft debts- 
but no real eftate can be fequeftered without an order of the general-af- 
fembly ; and an appeal lies from the feleCt-men to the county court. 

/ 

Some peculiar laws have been made in this colony, for the regulation 
of public houfes of entertainment, and to preferve the decency offo- 
-cicty. The publican is to be properly licenfed by the magiftrates, felcft- 
men, grand-jurymen, and conftables ; to be nominated annually in Ja¬ 
nuary, and approved of by the next county court. The houfe-keeper 
is not to fuffer minors or fervants to fit tippling ; ftrangers 'and fo¬ 
reigners excepted ; under a fine of fix findings. No perfons are to keep 
company in public houfes on the evening following the Lord’s-day, or 
days of fall. Any perfon found in a tavern the night before or after 
the Lord’s-day, or after nine o’clock in any other night, is to be fined 
three Ihillings ; with foine exceptions. By lpecial warrant, houfes may 
be broke open in fearching after perfons in taverns ; and inhabitants are 
not to fit in a tavern drinking above one hour at a time, except upon 
particular occafions, under a fine of fix Ihillings. Tavern-hunters are 
to be ported up at the tavern-doors, with a prohibition of entertain¬ 
ing them, upon penalty of three pounds. No tavern keeper can bring 
an aCtion for drink fold after two days; and none but licenfed houfes 
to fell ftrong liquors in quantities exceeding one quart of wine or fpirits, 
or one gallon of any other liquor, under a fine of three pounds for the 
fir ft offence, fix pounds for the fecond, and fo doubled for every of¬ 
fence ; but if not able to pay, to be whipped not lefs than ten, and not 
more than fifteen ftripes for every offence. 

Connecticut has kept free from the difficulties which the other pro¬ 
vinces have fuftained from paper currencies. At times, by the prudent 
adminiftration of the jurifdi&ion of Connecticut colony, their taxes 
were only from four thouland to five thoufand pounds currency a year, 
whereas the polls and rates of the Maflachufets Bav, at the fame time, 
were about four hundred thoufand pounds currency a year. 

Taxes confift in the articles of rates, imports, and excife, as in the 
Maflachufets in general, but not in particulars. 
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I. In Connecticut, one penny rate produces four thoufand five hundred 

pounds currency ; for in moft of the colonies real eftates are commonly 
valued only at feven years purchafe. Rates comprehend the poll-tax ; on 
which account every perfon is annually to give in a lift of his polls and 
rateable eftate, on or before the ioth of September, and thofe lifts are to 
be returned in October to the general-court. Every male perfon, from fix- 
teen to feventy, is to be fet in the lift at tB /. but the perfons exempted 
from rates and polls * are as in the Maflachufets. Every ox, at 4 /. 
Each fteer, cow, or heifer of three years and upward, at 3 ; a fteer or 

heifer of two years, at 40 s. ; and a fteer or heifer of one year, at 20 s. 
Each horfe and mare of three years old and upward, at 3 /.; of two years 
old, 40 s .; and of one year old, 20 s. Each fwine one year old, 20 s . 
Every dwelling-houfe, with adjoining land, 20 s. an acre : plow and 
mowing land in fome counties, 15 s. in others 10 s. and fome 7 5. 6 d. an 
acre : boggy mowing meadow land, 5 s. an acre ; and all upland pafture or 
mowing land, 8 s. an acre ; but peculiars arc to be aflefled by the neareft 
towns. All allowed attornies at law, 50/. their admiflion; and others 
higher, in proportion to their bufinefs : but all tradefmen are to be rated 
at the diferetion of the lifters f. 

II. The imports : there is a high duty on the exportation of all timber 
and lumber to the adjacent governments of Maflachufets, Rhode Jfland, 
New Hampfhire, and New York; which was intended as a kind of pro¬ 
hibition, that the colony might not be drained of thofe materials. The 
imports upon rum is one penny a gallon, if imported dire&ly from 
the Britifh fugar iflands ; and two pence from all other parts : but a 

- draw-back is allowed on exportation. The governor, with advice of the 
council, may, by proclamation, prohibit the exportation of grain and 
other provifions, for a limited time, in cafes of neGeflity. 

III. Excife : there is three pence a gallon upon all wine and diftilled 
liquors ; which duty is much lefs than in the Maflachufets, and is ap¬ 
plied to defray county charges. The county courts appoint receivers of 
the excife, with fee of two fhillings per pound, and the receivers may 
agree with the public houfes by the year. 

The aft for regulating maritime affairs, has nothing peculiar in it. 

t ^ 

* Thefe are the governor, deputy-governor, afliftants, minifters of the gofpel, prefrdent 
and tutors of the collegiate fchools, ftudents there, fchooL-marters, and poor, aged and 
infirm perfons, who are all excufed. 

+ All thefe are almoft double rated to what they are in the Maflachufets. 
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Conncdicut contains about one hundred thoufand men, of which one- 
fourth are capable of bearing arms. In 174c, at a great ftruggle, there 
were about four thoufand freemen voters; and the training militia of this 
colony may confift of about fifteen thoufand men. 

• X 

By the ad for forming and regulating the militia, the governor is to 
be captain-general j and the deputy-governor, lieutenant-general: the 
military companies of the fcveral townfhips are formed into thirteen 
regiments of foot, and to each regiment one troop of horfe. The field- 
officers of each regiment, as colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major, to be 
appointed by the general-aflembly, and commiffioned by the governor. 
After being embodied, the whole are to be aflembled once in four years, 
or oftener, for regimental exercife; but the companies are to be trained 
four times a year, and every foldier who does not appear is fined three 
fhillings. 

The Connedicut adminiftration have reduced all their public fees and 
fines to proclamation money ; and as they have exifted as a government 
for above a century, they have acquired fuch experience as to have formed 
an excellent body of laws, which were lately reviled and publifhed in 
1750, in a fmall folio of 258 pages; containing the moft plain, concife, 
natural, and equitable laws for the plantations hitherto extant. 

In this authoritative revifal of their municipal laws, the introdudorylaw 
or ad is in the manner of a magna charta, for fecuring the general privileges 
of his Majefty’s fubjeds in the colony ; for it was thereby enacted, “ That 
the life of no man fhould be taken away, nor his honour or credit be 
Rained; neither his perfon arrefted, retrained, banifhed,. difmembered, 
or other wife punifliedj he fhould not be deprived of his wife and children, 
nor his goods or eftate taken from him, or endamaged, under the colour 
of law, or countenance of authority; unlefs by virtue of fome exprefs 
law of the colony warranting the fame, eftablifhed by the general-court, 
and fufficiently publifhed ; or in cafe of defed of fuch laws in any parti¬ 
cular cafe, by fome clear and plain rule warranted by the word of God.’ 

All his Majefty’s fubjeds within this colony, whether inhabitants or 
not, are to enjoy the fame juftice and law that is general for the colony, 
in all cafes proper for civil authority, and courts of judicature in the fame, 
without delay or partiality. 

Every town is to have a fealer of weights and meafures; and all calks 
are to be of the London afiize. Every town muft have a peculiar brand 
for their horfes, on or near the left fhoulder. - 
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Common interefl is fix per cent, per ann. letting of cattle and maritime 
affairs excepted. 

Any book-debt not accounted for with the original debtor in feven 
years, is not pleadable after the debtor’s death. Upon execution iffued, 
the creditor fhall, at the ufual place of the debtor’s abode, demand the 
debt; upon non-payment, he may levy execution upon the proper move- 
ables *, and fet up a lift of the fame upon the town-poft, to be-fold by 
outcry after twenty days; but in a deficiency of goods, and upon the 
creditor’s refufing lands, the debtor’s (body may be feized. 

Any debtor in a debt not exceeding 20/. may confefs judgment before 
a fingle juftice; and debtors committed to gaol, on fwearing they have 
not effects to the value of 5 /. are to be fubfifted by the creditors at a certain 
rate. 

No adion is to be brought for bill, bond, or note, but within the fpace 
of feventeen years ; nor can any adion of trefpafs or defamation be com¬ 
menced but within three years ; and the fine for defamation not to exceed 
ten pounds. 

The capital crimes are confpiracy againft the colony, wilful murder, 
blafphemy, fodomy, bcftiality, wilfully firing houfes, disfiguring or dif- 
membering, and falfe witnefs in cafe of life and death. 

Single perfons committing fornication are to be fined 33 s. or whipped; 
and every perfon playing at dice, cards, or tables, to be fined twenty 
fhillings. All fines impofed by the general court, belong to the colony- 
treafury; if impofed by the county-court, to the county-treafury; and if 
impofed by an alfiftant-judge, to the townfhip treafuries. 

A bill of divorce and liberty to marry again may be granted by the 
fuperior courts, in cafes of adultery, fraudulent contract, feven years 
abfence not heard of, or wilful defertion for three years. 

Forgery was three days public pillory, double damages to the injured 
party, and incapacity of being an evidence in law : the form of their oath 
is, “ You fwear by the name of the ever-living God.” Perjury was 20/. 
fine, and fix months imprifonment; if unable to pay the fine, to be pil¬ 
loried with both ears nailed, and incapacitated from giving evidence. 

* For neceffary apparel, houfehold goods, tools, and arms, are excepted. 

Vol. I. Hh. 
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For burglary or robbery the penalty was branding, ears cut off, and 
whipping ; but the third offence was death. Theft was fine, whipping, 
or fervitude. Buying goods of flaves, the penalty was treble value* 
fervice, or whipping; and the penalty for receiving or concealing ftolea 
goods was the fame as theft. 

Any Have or Indian ftriking a white man, the penalty was whipping, 
not exceeding thirty ftripes. An Indian convi&ed of drunkennefs, was 
to pay five fhillings, or fuffer ten lafhes. All the Indians in a townlhip 
fhould be muftered once a year, and the requifite laws read to them. An 
Indian, Molatto, or Negro, travelling without a pafs, may be feized as. 
a runaway. Idlenefs and drunkennefs are the general vices of Indians, 
therefore the penalty of felling ftrong liquor to an Indian was ten. fliillings 
a pint. 

The eftablifhed religions are Prefbyterians, Congregationalifls, and 
confociated minifters; whofe parifh churches are under the direction of 
the county-courts ; but tolerated minifters from thofe profeffions are left 
at large. There are about 150 eftablifhed minifters, and feveral who are 
tolerated. In fome townfhips are many parifhes or precin&s. They begin 
and end the Lord’s-day at the fetting of the fun, according to the Jewilh 
manner, which is prevalent through all New England among theCongre- 
gationalifts. Schools are well regulated, and have a colony allowance. 
Every ecclefiaftical fociety of feventy families or upward, fhould have a 
fchool for the inftru&ion of children to read and write; and a grammar- 
fchool to every principal town ; befide one college in the colony. 

The laws relating to the obfervation of the Sabbath are too puritanical 
and fevere,. Thefe are under the infpedtion of the grand-jury, tything- 
men, and conftables. They are numerous as well as ftridt, but they feem. 
gradually to droop, and will fcarcely be revived. 

Criminal perfons making their efcape from the authority of other pro¬ 
vincial governments to this colony, may be remanded back to the place of 

perpetration. 

There are fevere penalties on cutting down of trees, or firing of woods 
and lands ; and the accufed, if there is no proof, muft exculpate himlelf 
by oath. But it is very extraordinary, that all kinds of delinquents are 
to pay the charge of prefentment, whether guilty or innocent. 

The age of confent for marriage, is to the man fourteen, and to the-'wo¬ 
man twelve ; but contracts of perfons under parents, guardians, or mailers, 
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are of no validity; and no perfon unmarried is to keep houfe of himfelf, 
without permiflion of the magiftrates, under the penalty of twenty flail- 
lings a week. 

No perfon is to be married unlefs published in fome congregation, or 
publickly polled up eight days before fuch marriage. No perfon is to join 
people in marriage, befide a juftice in the county, or an ordained minifter 
of the parilli where the parties dwell; but any juftice or minifter marry¬ 
ing perl'ons without publication, and certificate of the confent of the pa¬ 
rents or guardians, is to pay a penalty of twenty pounds. Degrees of 
kindred forbidding marriage are according to the Levitical law, and fuch 
marriages are declared to be void; the offenders to fit upon the gallows 
with a rope about the neck, to be whipped, and to wear the letter I on, 
their arm or back. 

Any man endeavouring to gain the affe&ions of a maid, without liberty 
of courtfhip from the parents or guardians, he is to pay five pounds for 
the firft offence. 
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SECTION II. 

Boundaries of the Province; mountains, rivers, produce, and manufactures - 
trade and navigation . Jccount of Tale College at Neva Haven, dn 
account of the Indian charity-fchool lately founded at Lebanon in Con¬ 
necticut, 

T HE Province of Connecticut is about frxty miles fquare; bounded 
by the fea on the north,. New York on the weft, the Maflachufets on 
the north, and Rhode-lfland omthe eaft. The charter boundaries have 
been already defcribed ; but its prefent boundaries are as follow : Itsnorth 
line upon Maflachufets Bay of about 72 miles, fettled in 1713 ; its eafterly 
line upon the colony of Rhode Ifland of about 45 miles, fettled in 1728; 
its foutherly line upon Long Bland found, being a fea line of about 90 
miles, in a direCt weft-foutherly courfe, from the mouth of Pakatub 
River to the mouth of Byram River; its wefterly line as finally fettled 
with New York. 

Connecticut is a good country as to climate and foil, and is valuable 
for grain and pafture; it is generally broken land, that is, hills and dales, 
but well watered. The people of any country are happy, where the 
meaner inhabitants are plentifully and wholefomely fed, and warmly and 
decently clothed ; which is the cafe in Connecticut, as it is chiefly inha¬ 
bited by induftrious hufbandmen. 

Simfbury, or the copper mine hills, are their higheft lands; but net 
fertile, as it is faid of metallic are hills in general. 

The principal rivers are, the Connecticut, the Thames, and theHoufa- 
tonick or Stratford River. 

1. Connecticut River, with its branches and townfhips thereon, have 
already been defcribed.. 

2. Thames River is a long navigable creek of about twenty miles, and 
the head of it is in Norwich in New London county. The townlhipot 
Norwich pays the higheft tax of any in the colony, and in time maybe 
the principal place of trade. From Connecticut River to the eaflern 
boundary of the colony, is an extraordinary well watered country, confid¬ 
ing of two principal rivers and their branches, which fall into the bottom 
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of the creek at Norwich. Thefe two rivers are Quenebaug and Satucket, 
or higher Willemantick. The Quenebaug rifes in Brimfield, paffes through 
Stourbridge and Dudley in the province of Maffachufets Bay, thence in 
the colony of Connecticut, it divides Pomfret from Kilfingfley, Canter¬ 
bury from Plainfield, and at Norwich falls into Thames River or Creek. 
Satucket River where it originates in Brimfield of Maffrchufets Bay, is 
called Willemantick River, and receives feveral fmall runs of water at 
Stafford in Connecticut; it divides Toland from Wellington, and Coven¬ 
try from Mansfield : at Windham it is called Windham River, and there 
receives on its weftern fide Scagungamog River and Plope River; on 
its eaftern fide, it receives Manchoag River, which had received Fenton 
River, and higher up, at Afhford, had received Bigelow River, Still River, 
and Bungea River from Union and Woodltock ; and at Norwich it receives 
the Quenebaug, where both form the Creek or Thames, which runs by 
New London near Groton, and falls into the fea oppofite Fifher’s llland. 

3. The Houfatonick, Weftenhoek, or Stratford River, has its rife in 
the weft part of the Maffachufets near Lake Iroquois, runs foutli to Stock- 
bridge, and enters Connecticut near Salifbury and Canaan, proceeds to 
Cornwal, Dover, Kent, Fairfield, Newtown, Stratford, and Milford, 
where it falls into the Long Bland found. 

Pakatuke River divides Connecticut from Rhode Bland colony; and 
Byram River divides the colony of New York from Connecticut; but thefe 
are of no other confideration. 

Upon the Long Bland found is a delightful and profitable range of good 
townfhips, the glory of all the Britirh plantations in New England, as 
Stonington, Groton, New London, Lyme, Saybrook, Killingworth, Guil¬ 
ford, Brentford, New Haven, MB ford, Stratford, Fairfield, Norwalk, 
Stamford, and Greenwich; but New London is the capital. 

The principal roads throughout the province of Connecticut are, 1. From 
Stonington to Groton, New London, Saybrook, Brentford, New Haven, 
Stratford, Fairfield, Norwalk, Stamford, and Greenwich. The whole 
extent is 126 miles from Pakatuke River, along the Sound, to Byram 
CRiver, the whole maritime length of the colony from eaft to weft ; and 
the road is continued generally at about two or three miles diftance from 
the fea. 2. From New Haven town to Wallingford, and Wetherfield,. 
from thence along the weftern banks cf due River Connecticut to Hertford,. 
Windfor, and to Springfield in the Maffachufets full north. 3. From. 
Middletown to Wallingford, thence due weft to New Milford and Dan-. 
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bury, into the province of New York. 3. From Danbury to New Fair- 
field, Dover, Salifbury, and Sheffield, in the MafTachufets, full north. 

As there is little difference in the temperature of the air in the feveral 
parts of New England, fo its feveral products and aptitude for different 
improvements vary but in a few particulars; the fouthermoft being moft 
natural for corn and the northern for grazing, though both afford a much 
greater plenty of timber and fifh. In thefe colonies, the lands which are 
cleared of timber and improved for tillage and pafture are very far from 
yielding fuch profit to the owner as they are capable of, for want of ma¬ 
nuring, and being properly fubdivided into fmaller allotments, which the 
great price of labour has made impracticable; but as nature has furnifhed 
the country with feveral forts of marie and fea-ware, wherever the farmer 
has been able to enrich the foil with them, the produce of his lands has 
paid the cxpence, and greatly raifed their value; yet, by reafon of the 
Scarcity of labourers, few can bear the charge of fo neceffary a cultivation; 
but by increafing their number, the country may foon be enabled to doit, 
and confequently to fupply the Weft India iflands at a much cheaper rate 
than has been lately done. 

Connecticut had little foreign trade until of late the inhabitants fent 
fome fmall veflels to the Weft India Iflands. Their produce chiefly confifts 
•f wheat and Indian corn ; flax, butter, pork, beaver, and horl'es. 

Wool, liemp, flax, and iron are the general materials of all the New 
England manufactures. 

The Colonies have hitherto fubfifted upon the gleanings of the woods 
and the fertility of the frefh woodlands, which is very great at firft. It is 
only thefe that produce any quantity of hemp or flax, or any plenty of 
the neceffaries of life. Thefe they are at firft obliged to plant with fuch 
crops, in order to exhauft the luxuriant fertility of frefh wood-lands, and 
bring them into culture and tillage ; but as foon as it is worn out, which 
is in three or four years at moft, they are under as great a neceflity of 
leaving off that method of planting, and making thofe ftaple commodities 
for Britain. For thefe rcafons, moft of the planters have been obliged to 
leave off planting altogether, inftead of making improvements in it, with 
fuch commodities as hemp and flax. Even moft of the tobacco plantations 
are broke up, and turned into corn and pafture grounds, which produce 
nothing but corn, cattle, and wool, the ftaple of Britain; and, without 
fome other methods of agriculture, thofe will become the only ftaple of 
the northern colonies. 
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Were we to confider the proper improvements for the Colonies in 
North America, wool fhould be the firft. They have already wool 
enough, as fit for their ufe as if it was finer; and the only way to pre¬ 
vent their manufacturing it is, to improve it fo as to make it fit to fend 
to England, in order to purchafe their manufactures, inftead of making 
them, and to fupply the place of Spanilh wool. 

They have had a bounty on hemp and flax in North America ever fince 
the year 1663, which has been renewed from time to time; and they 
have as often tried to make thefe commodities, but could never produce 
fuch quantities as to ferve for a ftaple commodity to fend to Britain, and 
purchafe their neceflaries by that means. 

Upon fome late and curious efiays, in exploring New England for 
metallic ores and minerals, it has been found, that there is bog and rock 
iron-ore in plenty, but not profitable; as alfo lead-ore, but fo intermixed 
with rock and fpar as to turn to no account. In New England they have 
not forged bar-iron for their own confumption, by bloomeries and re¬ 
fineries ; but they have imported from England ; as alfo from New York, 
the Jerfeys, Pennfylvania, and Maryland. 

The government of Connecticut formerly efiablifhed a corporation for 
commerce, called “ The New London. Society but, in the fraudulent 
humour of thofe times, contrary to the defign of their inftitution, they 
foon began to manufacture printed fociety notes, to be impofed as a cur¬ 
rency, but the government caufed thefe bills to be drawn in at the 
charge of the fociety. 

In the Sound the tide flows, from fix to eight feet; but the deep water is 
on Long Ifland fide. 

In Connecticut are eight convenient ports for finall vefiels ; but they 
generally enter and clear at the port of New London, which is a good 
harbour, five miles within land, and deep water. Here they build large 
{hips ; but their timber is fpungy, and not durable. Small vefiels are 
built at Saybrook and New Haven. 

In New England fome oxen of iSoolb. weight, and hogs of 25 fcore, 
have been killed. Connecticut falt-pork is the beft of America; and! 
they finifii the fattening of their hogs with Indian meal. 
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In fome parts of North America, the winters are too long and cold, 
and in other parts too hot for grafs.; confequently can afford no quantity 
of provender for cattle, and will probably never be beef countries. 
Lands in New England, which yield at a medium twenty hundred weight 
of hay, are the belt; if forty hundred weight, the hay is rank and four. 


Connecticut College , called Tale College in New Haven. 

The general affembly of Maffachufets Bay, in 1636, granted 400/. 
towards eredting a collegiate fchool, afterward called Harvard college, 
in Cambridge near Bofton ; which was incorporated in 1650, as before 
particularly mentioned. The people of Connecticut joined in the con¬ 
tribution, and continued their afliftance till the year 1701, when they 
thought the diftance was too far, and the charge too great; therefore 
their minifters and magiftracy prefented a memorial to the general affem- 
bly, wherein they defired that a collegiate-fchool might be eredted and 
endowed, and propofed ten minifters as truftees for ordering the fame, 
the furvivors to fupply vacancies, and feven to be a quorum. Accord¬ 
ingly a charter was drawn up for this purpofe by Mr. Addington then 
fecretary of Maffachufets Bay, and was granted in October 1701, with 
power to appoint officers, and make laws, but not repugnant to the laws 
of the civil government; to confer degrees; poffefs lands not exceeding 
the yearly value of 500/. and to receive yearly out of the public treafury 
100/. currency, which was then equal to about 70 /. fterling. Saybrook 
was rcfolved upon as a proper place ; and the truftees chofe Mr. Pierfon, 
minifter of Killingworth, for reCtor, who with ten truftees conftituted the 
corporation : and until a place could be fitted up in Saybrook, thefcholars 
were to meet at the reCtor’s houfe in Killingworth, where they continued 
till his death in 1707. 

At the firft founding of this college, it was ordered, that where no 
fpecial provifion was made by the truftees, the law's of Harvard college, 
in the province of Maffachufets Bay, fhould be their rule. Butin 1723* 
Governor Saltonftal drew up an additional explanatory charter, which 
the general affembly gave to the college, whereby it was declared, that a 
truftee might refign at plcafure ; that feven truftees fhould be a quorum, 
and to aCl by a majority; that a minifter of thirty years might be chofen 
a truftee, and that the reCtor fhould be a truftee ex officio. 

In 1744, the affembly was petitioned by the truftees, for a new and 
more perfect charter, whereby the college was to be incorporated, by the 
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name of “ The Prefident and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven.’’ 
This met with fuch approbation, that, on the 9th of May 1745, a 
provincial aft was pafled for the more full, and complete eftablifhment 
of Yale College; whereby it was enafted, 1. That certain perfons therein 
mentioned were incorporated by the name of “ The Prefident and Fel¬ 
lows of Yale College in New Haven,’’ with fucceffion. 2. All former 
donations to this collegiate-fchool, though in various expreffions, were 
confirmed and veiled in the prefident and fellows, with fuccelfion. 3. 
That the prefident and fellows fhould continue during life, or until they 
refigned, or were difplaced. 4. There Ihould be a general meeting of 
the prelident and fellows annually on the fecond Wednefday in Septem¬ 
ber ; the major vote of the members prefcnt Ihould be definitive ; and in 
cafe of equal voices, the prefident fhould have a calling vote. 5. The 
prefident and fellows, fix at leaft, concurring, might remove and ap¬ 
point in their room, a prefident, and fellow, a clerk, a treafurer, tutors, 
profelfors, lleward, and other neceflary fervants. 6. That the prefident, 
fellows, tutors, profelfors, and all other officers, before they entered upon 
the execution of their office, Ihould publickly take the oaths, and fub- 
fcribe the declaration appointed by the firll of King George I. 7. The 
corporation might appoint, from time to time, regulations not repug¬ 
nant to the laws of England, or of the colony ; but might be difallowed 
by the general alfembly. 8. The corporation might confer degrees as 
in other colleges. 9. All ellates belonging to the college, if real not 
exceeding the value of 300 /. a year, all members and refident officers 
of the college, tutors, and ftudents; were exempted from military fervice 
and public taxes. 10. The fum of too/, proclamation money was 
granted annually, during the pleafure of the alfembly. 

Several of the original trufiees contributed to the carrying on the un¬ 
dertaking, in land, a houle, and valuable books to begin a library for 
the college, and there was a general contribution throughout the colony. 
Put the greateft donation of books was from the generofity and pro¬ 
curement of Jeremiah Dummer, Efq. agent in London, in 1714, when 
he fent over above eight hundred volumes, one hundred and twenty of 
which were at his own coft, and the reft by procurements from Sir Ifaac 
Newton, Sir Richard Steel, Sir Richard Blackmore, Doctor Burnet, Doc¬ 
tor Woodward, Dodtor Halley, Dodtor Bentley, Dodtor Kennet, Doc¬ 
tor Calamy, Dodtor Edwards, Mr. Yale, Mr. Whifton, Mr. Henry, and 
other learned gentlemen. 

Elihu Yale, Efq. was a director Gf the Faft India Company, and fent 
three hundred volumes ; but a great part of them were loft, in a tumult 
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upon removing the library from Saybrook. Thefe books were in vlaue 
about one hundred pounds fterling; the donor alfo gave four hundred 
pounds fterling in effeds, and by will intended five hundred pounds fter¬ 
ling more, but this was never accomplifhed. In 1718, Mr. Dummer 
fent more books to the value of thirty pounds, and Jahaleal Brenton, 
Elq. of Newport in Rhode Ifiand, gave fifty pounds fterling. In 1723, 
Mr. Daniel Turner of London fent them a colledion of twenty-eight 
volumes in phyfic and furgery, and the college conferred upon him a 
diploma of M. D. In 1744, Mr. Anthony Nougier, of Fairfield, left 
by will to the college twenty-feven pounds fterling, to be put to intereft. 
In 1745, Philip Livingfton, Efq. of the King’s council of New York, as 
he had four Tons educated in this college, gave two hundred pounds cur¬ 
rency to begin a foundation for a profeffor of Divinity, to be called the 
Livingftonian profefforlhip. In 1746, Mr. Samuel Lambert, of New 
London, left fome lands to the college ; but, from fome intricacies in his 
affairs, they turned to no great account, excepting about one hundred 
acres in Wallingford, and fixty-two acres in New Haven. There alfo 
were a great many fmaller donations, from time to time, which are too 
tedious to be enumerated. 

In 1732, the affembly granted to the college fifteen hundred acres of 
land, being three hundred acres in each of the new towns of Norfolk, 
Canaan, Golhen, Cornwal, and Kent; which may be valuable in a few 
years : and in 1742, the general affembly augmented the annual grant to 
the college, whereby they were enabled to fupport three tutors and a 
redor. Divifions happened concerning the lituation of the college until 
1716, when the majority of the truftees voted a convenient college, and 
redor’s houfe, to be ereded in the town of New Haven, which were 
effeded accordingly, but with much oppofition and confufion from the 
northern and eaftern parts of the colony : the truftees, however, held 
their firft commencement at New Haven in September 1717. y 

The college building was ereded on the 3d of Odober 1717 ; contain¬ 
ing above fifty ftudies, befide the hall, library, and kitchen. It colt 
about 1030/. fterling. On the 12th of September 1718, there was 
a grand commencement, when the truftees gave it the name of Yale Col¬ 
lege, and afterward fent a letter of thanks to Mr. Yale, for his gene¬ 
rality to the colony, with letters of thanks to Mr. Dummer and General 
Nicholfon for their donations of books. In 1748, upon a motion of the 
prefident, the general affembly ordered a new college to be built at a 
public colony charge, a hundred feet long, and forty wide ; eight rooms 
on a lloor, and three ftories high; befide garrets and cellars. 
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‘ The regulations as to the degrees of batchelors and mailers are the 
fame as in Harvard. College of the Maffachufets. 

This college at New Haven went on with fuch profperity,' that, in 
September 1749* there commenced eleven mailers and twenty-three bat¬ 
chelors : but at Harvard College, in July the fame year, there commenced 
only nine mafters and twenty-two batchelors, though a college of much 
longer ftanding, and in a much larger government. 

In 1732, the reverend Dodtor George Berkley dean of Derry, and af¬ 
terward Bilhop of Cloyn in Ireland, came over to found an epifcopal 
college upon the continent of North America, on fome of the ill and a. 
He refided fome time at New Port in Rhode Illand, where he purchafed 
a country-feat, with about ninety-fix acres of land : but for fome parti¬ 
cular reafons he relinquifhed his defign in eredting an epifcopal college, 
and returned to England. He was a good judge of the world, and of 
the Britilli Colonies, particularly of their feminaries of learning : but he 
gave the preference to the college of New Haven, even before the epifco¬ 
pal college of Willamfburg in Virginia ; therefore he gave his eftate at 
Rhode Illand to Yale College ; the income to be premiums, from time to 
time, for the beft Greek and Latin fcholars, in the judgment of the pre- 
fident and fenior epifcopal miffionary of the colony ; which has been 
fome incitement to excel in claffical elegance. This eminent divine, great 
philofopher, and noble patriot, alfo gave the college a fine collection of 
books of near one thoufand volumes, of which two hundred and fixty- 
were folios, and the whole in fterling value four hundred pounds. 

This great and excellent man, in 1725, publifhed a public-fpirited 
treatife, intitled, “ A propofal for the better fupplying of churches in 
our foreign Plantations, and for converting the lavage Americans to 
Chriftianity, by a college to be eredted in the Summer Illands, otherwife 
called the Illes of Bermudaand he obtained a charter from King George 
II. for erecting a college by the name of St. Paul’s College in the Illand 
of Bermuda for the ufes above mentioned ; which college was to contain 
a prefident and nine fellows: but it was never carried into execution. 

In his fermon preached before “ The Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts, at their anniverfary meeting 
in the parilh church of St. Mary -1 e-Bow, on Friday, February 18th, 
1731,’’ he fays, as follows: “ I fpeak it knowingly, that the minifters 
of the gofpel, in thofe Provinces which go by the name of New Eng¬ 
land, fent and fupported at the expence of this fociety, have, by their 
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fobriety of manners, difcreet behaviour, and competent degree of ufefuf 
knowledge, fhewn themfelves worthy the choice of thofe who fent them* 
and particularly in living on a more friendly footing with their brethren 
of the feparation ; who, on their part, were alfo very much come off 
from that narrownefs of fpirit, which formerly kept them at fuch an 
unamicable diftance from us. And as there is reafon to apprehend, 
that part of America could not have been thus diftinguifhed, and 
provided with fuch a number of proper perfons, if one half of them 
had not been fupplied out of the diftenting feminaries of the country, 
who, in proportion as they attain to more liberal improvements of learn¬ 
ing, are obferved to quit their prejudice towards an epifcopal church; fo 
I verily think it might increafe the number of fuch ufeful men, if pro- 
vilion was 'made to defray their charges in coming hither to receive Holy 
Orders ; palling and repairing the ocean, and tarrying the neceflary time 
in London, requiring an expence that many are not able to bear. It 
would alfo be an encouragement to the millionaries in general, and pro¬ 
bably produce good effects, if the allowance of certain millionaries were 
augmented, in proportion to the fervices they had done, and the time 
they had fpent in their million.’’ 

The general fcheme intended by Doctor Berkley proved abortive; but 
an Indian charity-fchool has lately been founded at Lebanon in Connecticut, 
and carried on by the reverend Mr. Eleazer Wheelock, who, it feems, 
being deeply imprelfed with a fenfe of the forlorn condition of our fa- 
vage fellow-creatures in thofe deferts, and of the obligation the depen¬ 
dents of the ancient New Englanders ftill lie under to keep in view the 
avowed defign of their forefathers original emigration, did, about twelve 
years ago, take two Indian boys, and through the whole duration of the 
late war, under the greateft difcouragements arifing from the ravages of 
the Indians, continued to increafe his lchool, by receiving a larger number, 
both boys and girls, from the nearer tribes ; together with fome promi- 
ling Englifh youths, who were defigned for the. lame purpofe of evange¬ 
lizing the Heathen : and being rationally convinced, at the conclufion 
of the war, what a favourable opportunity our late lignal and amazing 
conquefis afforded of profecuting this plan, he ftill added, out of more 
remote tribes, many children to the number, all which he clothed, 
boarded, and educated, without any fettled fund. He reprefents, that 
he has now upward of twenty in his lchool at Lebanon, who are re- 
ferved for future fervice; and that there are twelve Englifh and Indian 
miflionaries, and fchoolmafters, now employed in preaching the Golpel 
and in fettling fchools, with mod pronriiing encouragement and fuccefs, 
among fome of the remote Heathen nations ; but all that thefe inilliona- 
ries depend immediately on him for a fupport. That as this inftitution 
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was intended purely to promote the common falvation of the Heathen, 
without regard to any particular names, feCts, or parties, fo it had been 
greatly countenanced and encouraged by perfons of various denominations 
on both iides the water: and as there appears at prefent a very uncom¬ 
mon defire among many of the Six Nations, and others, to have their 
children taught to read, write, and fpeak well, and themfelves inftruCted 
in the Gofpel of Chrift, as well as in hufbandry, and the politer parts 
of civilized life ; it had been judged expedient to fend to England the 
Reverend Mr. Whitaker, minifter of the Gofpel at Norwich in New 
England ; and the Reverend Mr. Samfon Occom, the firft pupil and In¬ 
dian Chriftian which Mr. Wheelock educated, and the firft Indian Gof¬ 
pel preacher that ever fet foot on the Britifh fhore ; to folicit benefadions 
toward building and endowing an Indian fchool as a fcminary for mifli- 
onaries. That in what an important point of light this defign is already 
viewed in America, appears from many atteftations, and recommenda¬ 
tions, of leveral of his Majefty’s governors, chief-juftices, counfellors, 
and fecretaries ; many miffionaries of the church of England, with vari¬ 
ous Gofpel Minifters of other denominations, in the more northern Pro¬ 
vinces ; numbers of eminent merchants ; and efpecially of the honour¬ 
able Sir William Johnfon, that great fupporter of the Britifh Indian in- 
tereft in general, and great patronizer of this infant inftitution in parti¬ 
cular. 

Mr. Wheelock alfo addrefied a memorial “To the people of God in; 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,” in recommendation of his defign, and 
of the Reverend Mr. Nathaniel Whitaker, pallor of the church at Chel- 
fea in Norwich, who purpofed a voyage to Europe, to folicit benefactions 
in favour of this Indian charity-fchool in Connecticut ; in which memo¬ 
rial Mr. Wheelock fays, “ It is well known, that there are yet remain¬ 
ing vail numbers of original natives in this land, whofe manner of liv¬ 
ing is favage, almolt on a level with the brutal creation, but fierce and ter¬ 
rible in war : their dwellings are eminently habitations of cruelty : they 
have continued from age to age in the groiTeft paganifrn and idolatry ; 
ftrangers to all the emoluments of fcience, but fubtile and fkilful inall the 
arts of deceit and barbarity : and on every confideration their Hate is, 
perhaps, the moll wretched and piteous of all the human race. They 
have, from the firft planting of thefe Colonies, been a fcourge and terror 
to their Englifh neighbours; often ravaging and laying wafte their fron¬ 
tiers ; butchering, torturing, and captivating their fons; dalhing their 
children againft the ftcnes ; fkilfully deviling,, and proudly glorying in 
all poflible methods of torture and cruelty within their power.” There¬ 
fore he undertook this defign, which had been liberally fupported with¬ 
out 
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out any fund ; “ but the necefTary expences for the fupport of fuch a 
number as were then employed in the wiklernefs, at the diftance of three 
or four hundred miles, as three miffionaries, eight fchool matters, and 
two interpreters; together with the neceffary fupplies for the fchool 
which then confifted of twenty-two, and others expedted foon, who were 
of families of importance in tribes hill more remote, were greater than 
could be reafonably expedted from thofe American Colonies, efpecially at 
a time when complaints of debt, and want of money, were fo loud and 
univerfal.” Therefore he had employed Mr. Whitaker, “ tobefpeakthe 
charitable alliftance of the friends of Zion abroad ; for the glory of God, 
and the good of men.” 

To thcfe were added fome attestations relating to the character and abi¬ 
lities of the Reverend Mr. Samfon Occom, of the tribe of Mohegan In- 
'dians, adjoining to New London in Connecticut, who was educated un¬ 
der Mr. Wheelock, ordained by the Prefbytery of Suffolk on Long Ifland, 
and was defigned to accompany Mr. Whitaker to Europe, where they 
both arrived in 1766, and eftablifhed a fubfeription for the promotion of 
the charity. 
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CHAP. Vf. 

A Defcription of the Colony of RHODE ISLAND in 

MEW ENGLAND. 

SECTION I. 

Its original fettlemenis from the Majfachufets : Providence ftrjl fettled by 
Mr. Williams of' Salem, in 1635 .* Rhode Ifand frfi fettled by the fee - 
taries from the Majfachufets in 1637 an( l 1644: their frfi forms of 
government ; and their letter to the general court of the Majfachufets 
Bay concerning the Quakers, in 1657. The charter granted by King 
Charles il. in 1662, to “ The governor and company of the colony of 
Rhode Ifand and Providence PlantationsThe charter ordered to be 
vacated in 16S4; and reajfnmed in 1G89. The courts of judicature in 
the colony : its divifions into counties ; taxes and valuations. Number 
of inhabitants, 'whites, negroes, and Indians. The proxies , reprefen - 
tatives, juftices of the peace, and militia companies. The indifference 
of the Rhode Ifanders in regard to religion ; with Bifhop Berkley's 
remarks theron , and of the fate of the colony when his lordjhip was 
there. 

El I S colony is the fmallefl: of the four in extent; being bounded 
foutherly by the fea, and furrounded by the Maflachufets and Con¬ 
necticut on its other Tides. 

In the Britifh ads of parliament, this colony is named Rhode Ifland, 
Providence Plantations, and the Narraganfet country, or King’s Province; 
which originally were diftind aflbeiations or plantations, but afterward 
became united, and were by charter incorporated into one jurifdidion or 
colony. Thefe Colonifts were not immediately from England ; but pro¬ 
ceeded from the neighbouring colony of Maflachufets Bay, from whence 
they departed as emigrants, or were banifhed as non conformifts ; fo that 
they were confidered as Puritans among Puritans, and made fuch gra¬ 
dual refinements, that all their religion was almofl: vanifhed; after which 
the province became a receptacle of any people, without regard to re¬ 
ligion or focial worfhip; and their modes of civil government have alfo 
been very erroneous and defedive. 
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King Charles I. in 1630, made a grant to the Earl of Warwick from 
Narraganfet Bay weffward along fhore forty leagues, and in length from 
lea to fea. His lordfhip afligned that grant to Wiliam Vifcount Say and 
Seal, Lord Brook, Lord Rich, and eight other aflociates: but the con¬ 
ditions of the grant were never complied with, and the grant became 
void ; as alfo, for the fame reafon, did another grant made to the Duke 
of Hamilton in 1635: but the origin of thefe feveral fettlements fliall 
be concifely mentioned. 

Mr. Roger Williams came over from Old England to New England in 
1630, when he was chofen paAor of the church of Salem on the death 
of Mr. Skelton, who had been perfecuted out of England for non-con¬ 
formity. If fome writers are to be credited, Mr. Williams was a rigid 
BrowniA, precife, uncharitable, and of fuch boiAerous and turbulent 
paflions, as had like to have put the whole country into a flame. Being 
fettled in the church, he began to vent his lingular notions, as, “ That 
it was not lawful for an unregenerate man to pray, nor for good men to 
join in family prayer with thofe they judged unregenerate : that it was 
not lawful to take an oath to the civil magiftrate; and therefore, when 
the oath of allegiance was tendered him, he refufed it, and adviled his 
church to do fo too : that the patent which they had for their lands from 
King Charles was invalid, and an inftrument of injuftice, which they 
ought to renounce, being injurious to the natives ; the King of England 
having no power to difpofe of their lands to his own fubje&s : that there 
fhould be a general and unlimited toleration for all religions ; and to pu- 
nifh men for matters of confcience was perfecution.” It has been ob- 
ferved, that although Mr. Williams was fo large and generous in the 
principles of toleration; yet he was fo precife in his own condudt, as 
to deny all communion with thofe that were not exadtly of his own 
flandard : He forbid the members of his church at Salem to communi¬ 
cate occafionally with the church at Bofton ; and becaufe they would not 
agree to it, he withdrew from them, and fet up a feparate meeting in 
his own houfe, to which many of his zealous admirers reforted. The 
minifters of the other churches took a great deal of pains to convince 
him of his errors, but to no purpofe ; whereupon the magiflrates in- 
terpofed, and banifhed him the Maflachufets Colony, as a difturber of the 
peace of the church and commonwealth. Sentence of banilhment 
being read againA Mr. Williams, the whole town of Salem was in an 
uproar ; for he was efleemed an honeA difintereAed man, and of popular 
talents in the pulpit; fo that fuch was the compaflion of the people, oc- 
cafioned by his followers railing a cry of perfecution againA him, that 
he would have carried off the greateA part of the inhabitants of the 
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town, if the minifters of Bofton had not interpofed. A confidcrable 
number of his friends, however, refolved to hazard their lives and for¬ 
tunes with him. With thefe he travelled towards the fouth, and fettled, 
in the fpring of the year 1635, without the jurifdi&ion of the Maflachu- 
fets, at Moofhafick, or Moofacluck, which they called Providence, where 
they incorporated into a church. The Narraganfet fachem made them 
fever al grants of lands ; and one of the grants was dated at “ Nantigan- 
fick, the 24th of March, in the fecond year of their plantation at Moo- 
fachick or Providence,” where Mr. Williams refided forty years. 

The principal perfons at firfl concerned with Mr. Williams as proprie¬ 
tors of the Providence lands, afterward affociated feveral others, until 
at length they amounted to the number of one hundred proprietors of 
Providence grants, which contained twenty miles fquare. 

In 1640, about forty perfons voluntarily formed a fort of civil govern¬ 
ment in the new colony, which was then only one county, as is at pre- 
fent the province of New Hampfhire ; but it was afterward divided into 
three counties, and the townfhip or plantation of Providence was di¬ 
vided into the four townfhips of Providence, Smithfield, Scituate, and 
Gloucefter : Providence fends four reprefentatives to the general-afleni- 
bly ; and the other fends two each. 

In 1637, the fynod at New Town in Maflachufets Bay condemned 
the opinions of many fedaries, and other perfons thought themfelves 
feverely treated by the fubfequent general court; upon which they, with, 
their friends and adherents, refolved to quit the country, and forma new 
colony. Mr. Williams entertained them for fome time in a friendly man¬ 
ner at Providence, and aflifted them in purchaling the Iflands of the In¬ 
dian fachems. Soon after, fome of them went to the Ifland of Aquat- 
neck, which they alfo’ purchafed from the Indians, and fettled there in 
1639: the grant of the Ifland was figned by the fachems on the 24th of 
March 1637-8; and the planters purchafed quit-claims at a confiderable 
expenee. The fettlement began at the north-eaft end of the Ifland, then 
called Pocaflet, and now Portfmouth; but, in 1644, the Ifland was called 
the Ifle of Rhodes, or more properly Rhode Ifland, which foon became 
the garden of New England for pleafure and delight. It lies in the Nar¬ 
raganfet Bay; is about fourteen miles in length, and five in breadth. 

The fertility and agreeablenefs of the place invited over fo many plan¬ 
ters, as overftocked the Ifland in a few years, and obliged fome of them 
to* fettle in the adjacent continent, where they purchafed a trad of 
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land, and built feveral towns ; for all which they obtained a charter of 
King Charles II. with ample privileges. 

Rhode Ifland was foon divided into two townfhips, Newport its eafterly 
part, and Portfmouth its wefterly part; but Newport has been fincefub- 
divided into Newport and Middletown. Eighteen perfons, without a 
patent, voluntarily affociated themfelves for the eftabliffiment of this co¬ 
lony : but fome families returned to the Maffachufets Bay; particularly 
the Elutchinfons, Dummers, and Savages. 

Their government was variable in the beginning, and until 164:, 
when they agreed to be ruled by a governor, deputy-governor, and four 
affiftants, who held their offices until they obtained patents of incorpora¬ 
tion from the crown. 

Mr. William Coddington was the firft governor ; Mr. William Bren- 
ton, deputy-governor ; and Mr. Eafton, Mr. Coggiffial, Mr. Hutchin- 
fon, and Mr. Porter, were the firft affiftants. 

In 1643, eleven gentlemen purchafed of the Indians a tra<ft of land 
on the Continent, where they built the town of Warwick, in honour of 
the Earl of that name, who had a large grant in thefe parts. This No¬ 
bleman was governor and admiral of all the Engliffi plantations for the 
parliament at that time, and granted a kind of charter to thefe new fet- 
tlements by the name of “ The Incorporation of the Province Plantations 
in the Narraganfet Bay in New Englandwhereby they might fettle 
themfelves into any form of government the majority of the freemen 
fhould agree upon, fuitable to their eftate and condition; and make 
proper laws, agreeable to thofe of England, fo far as the nature and con- 
flitution of the place would admit. Their firft general-affembly was not 
called until the 19th of May 1647, when they eftablifhed a good body 
of laws, and eredled a different form of government ; whereby their le- 
giftature, called “ A Court of Commiffioners,” confifted of fix members 
from each of the four towns of Providence, Newport, Portfmouth, and 
Warwick ; but the fupreme power to be in a regular vote of all the free¬ 
holders of the colony ; fo that the votes of the freemen fuperfeded or 
repealed the adls of the court of commiffioners and made them void. 
A president and four affiftants, annually chofen, were judges of the 
court of trials, affifted by the two wardens or juftices ot the particu¬ 
lar town, in which this court fat from time to time. Every town chofe 
a council of fix perfons to manage its affairs ; and that council had the 
trial of lmall cafes, with the wardens or juftices of the town; but with 
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an appeal to the court of prefident and affociates. There was a fhort 
interruption of this form of government, by an order of the council of 
{late in England, dated the 2d of Ottober, 1652 ; but the uliial form of 
legillation was foon refumed, and continued until the prefent charter took 
place. 

From time to time there were fome Englifh trading lioufes, with fmalJ 
purchafes of lands from the Indians in the Narraganlet country; and the 
illand of Canonicut was purchafed in 1657; at which time a letter was 
fent from “ The Government of the Colony of Rhode Illand,” concerning 
the Quakers, to the General Court of the Maftachufets Bay, in which it 
was oblerved, “ that in thofe places where thefe people aforefaid, in this 
colony, are mofl of all fuffered to declare themlelves freely, and are only 
oppofed by arguments in difeourfe, there they lead of all defire to come,; 
and we are informed, that they begin to loath this place, for that they are 
not oppoled by the civil authority, but with all patience and meeknefs are 
differed to fay over their pretended revelations and admonitions, nor are 
they like or able to gain many here to their way ; and furely we find, that 
they delight to be perfecuted by civil powers, and when they are fo, they 
are like to gain more adherents by the conceit of their patient fufferings, 
than by confent to their pernicious fayings.” 

The Anabaptifts of Providence, in 1654, divided into two feds, con¬ 
cerning the eflential neceffity of laying on of hands in ordination, as a 
qualification in a perfon to adminifter baptifm ; but the laying on of hands 
at laft generally prevailed; and there is a ftrid aflociation of the ordina¬ 
tion-bap tiffs, by itinerant annual meetings, all over New England, once 
a year. The Quakers, on their perfecution in Maftachufets Bay, came 
to Rhode Ifland in 1656, and feveral of the moft enthufiaftic among the 
Anabaptifts joined with them. But, in 1659, the new colonifts prefented 
an addrefs to the fupreme authority in England, wherein they called them- 
felves a poor colony, “ an outcaft people, formerly from our mother-na¬ 
tion in the bifhops days, and fince from the New Engliih over zealous 
colonies.” 

Such was the ftate of this colony, until the inhabitants obtained a char¬ 
ter from the crown, which lodged the fupreme power in the community, 
and made it an entire democracy. 

As in the majority of voters, there muft at leaft be the governor, deputy- 
governor, and fix of the afiiftants, it was the fame cafe as if the governor 
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and affiftants were a feparate board or houfe; therefore they were afterward 
by a£t of aflembly, conftituted a feparate houfe; and the governor in 
cafe of an equality of votes in the board of affiftants, was to have the 
calling vote, but no negative. 

This firft aflembly met at Newport, on the ift of March, 1663, and 
ena&ed, that on the firft Wednefday in May annually, by a majority of 
the votes of the freemen of the colony, fhould be elected a recorder or 
fecretary, a fheriff*, an attorney-general, and one treafurer-generah It 
was likewife enabled, that all purchafes of the Indians without confentof 
the aflembly, fhould be void, and the purchafers finable : and that all the 
new inhabitants, Roman Catholics only excepted, of competent ellates, 
fhould be accounted freemen, and have power of choofing and of being 
chofen deputies and other officers. 

This competency of eftate has been varied at different periods down to 
the year 1746, when the aflembly ena&ed, that the qualification for a 
freeman fhould be freeholds of 400/. currency in value, or to rent 20/. a 
year, or the eldeft fon of fuch a freeholder; and to be propofed to their 
refpedive town-meetings three months at leaft before their admiffion. 

1 

Several new townfhips were eftablifhed, by purchafing more lands from 
the Indians. Mifquamicut was purchafed in 1665, and was conftituted 
a townfhip in 1669, by the name of Wefterley, which was afterward di¬ 
vided into the three townfhips of Wefterley, Charles-Town, and Rich¬ 
mond. In Charles-Town was the Narraganfet Indian referve of two miles 
from eaft to weft, and about fix from north to fouth ; which was generally 
farmed by the friends of the Indian guardians, appointed by the aflembly, 
upon long leafes and fmall rents. Manifles, or Biock-Ifland, in 1672, 
conftituted the townfhip of New-Shoreham. Some gentlemen of 
Rhode Ifland and other parts of New England made a confiderable pur- 
chafe from the Indians of Petaquamfecut, which, with the adjacent lands, 
were incorporated a townfhip by the name of Kingfton in 1674; butfince 
divided into three townfhips, South Kingfton, North Kingfton, and Exeter. 
In 1677, the townfhip of Greenwich was incorporated ; which was after¬ 
ward divided into the two townfhips of Greenwich and Weft Greenwich. 
In 1678, the Ifland of Canonicut was incorporated and named James 
'1 own ; by which time, all the colony general lands were reduced to pri¬ 
vate property, fo as to compofe twenty-four towns in the whole. 

At prefent the. fheriffs of the feveral counties are appointed by the general aflembly. 

Each 
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Each townffiip is managed by a town-council, confining of the affiftants 
who refide in the town, the jullices of the town, and fix freeholders cho- 
fen yearly by the freemen of the town; the major part of them is a quorum, 
with full power to manage the affairs and intcrcft of the town to which they 
refpedtively belong; as alfo to grant licences to public houfes; and are a 
probate office for proving wills and granting adminiftration, with an ap¬ 
peal to the governor and council as fupreme ordinary. 

At the townffiip meetings annually held in March, the freemen of the 
town bring in their written votes called proxies, for a governor, a deputy- 
governor, ten affiftants, recorder, treafurer, and attorney-general; which 
votes are fealed up, and fent to Newport, for the next general election in 
May. The governor has no negative in eledlions ; nor has he a negative 
in parting of bills or refolves ; but he has a carting vote at the board of affift¬ 
ants. All other officers, civil and military, are appointed by a joint vote 
of the board of affiftants and houfe of reprefentatives. 

There are yearly two general aflemblies ; they fit on the firft Wednefday 
in May at Newport; but the fecond aflembly meets on the laft Wednefday 
of October at Providence and South Kingfton alternately. The aflembly 
adjourn themfelves for any time; but in all grand committees and elec¬ 
tions of officers, the board of affiftants and houfe of reprefentatives fit and 
vote together. 

The legiflative body ftyle themfelves “ The Governor and Company of 
the Engliffi Colony of Rhode Ifland and Providence Plantations in New 
England in America:” and their enabling ftyle is, “ Be it enabled by the 
general aflembly of this colony, and by the authority of the fame it is 
enadted.” * 

The governor has the cuftody of the royal charter and the provincial 
feal, with other infignia, and he alfo appoints the naval officer; but the 
governor’s falary is only 300/. currency a year, and all his perquifites 
feldom exceed 1000/. In 1750, the deputy-governor had a yearly falary 
of 300 /. currency old tenor, and the treafurer had 200 /. but no wages are 
allowed to the affiftants and reprefentatives. 

As briberies in the elections of aflembly-men and general officers were 
become frequent and notorious, it was enadted in 1746, that no man 
fhould be admitted to vote until he had taken oath or affirmation, that he 
would ufe his freedom for the good of the government without any other 
motive; and fhould not receive nor expedt any reward or promife of re¬ 
ward in eledtions. The fame affembly enadted, that no affiftant, or mem- 
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ber of the houfe of rcprefentatives, fliould be allovved for their fervice any 
wages or pay; and feveral other laws have been made, at different times, 

exemplary to the other colonies. 

‘ : / oj i 7 * , T;'( i V* . 0 r i t *jkflJMJl . ?r < n rl - -r 

Upon any urgent occafion the governor, or, in his abfence, the deputy- 
governor, may by warrant call a general affembly. The dire&ion of the 
militia is in the general affembly of the colony; but the governor and 
affiftants have the power of the militia when the affembly does not fit. 

' ( r , r ' ' H « 4 •. it vv * r t 4 

When the court of England refolved to vacate charters of any nature, 
a w r rit of quo 'warranto was iffued out againll this colony on the 6th of 
Cdober 1685, and was delivered by Mr. Randolph on the 8th of June 
1686; notwiihftanding the colony had made a full furrender of their 
charter before*; but upon the revolution in 1688, they reaffumed their 
former government; and as their charter was never vacated in a due 
courfe of law, the court of England has permitted them to continue in the 
poffeflion and ufe of it to this day. 

When the charter firft took place in 1863, there were only 18 repre- 
fentatives in the colony; being 6 from New'port, 4 from Providence, 4 
from Portfmouth, and 4 from Warwick ; but at prefent, befide thefe, 
there are two from each conflituted townfhip incorporated from that time, 
and now amount to 58 members. 

As to their courts of judicature, they are 

1. The Superior Court of Judicature, or courts of Aflize and General 
Gaol Delivery, held twice a year in each county. Three judges are a 
quorum, w f ho have cognizance of ail pleas, real, perfonal, or mixed; as 
alfo pleas of the crown, caufes criminal, and matters relating to the con- 
fervation of the peace; punifhment of offenders, and generally of all other 
matters, as amply to all intents and purpofes as the courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer in England have, or ought to have; 
however, no caufe, matter, or thing, except w r rits of error and capital 
crimes, are brought into this court by original or procefs; but by appeals 
from the inferior courts of Common Pleas. 

* This appears from the following advertifement in the London Gazette: “ Windfor, 
Sept. J3, 1684. His Majefty has gracioufly received the addrefs of the colony of Rhode 

I Hand and Providence Plantations in New hngland, humbly reprefenting, that upon the fig- 

II ification of a writ of quo ivarranto againft their charter, they had refolved in a general 
uAembly not to ftand fuit with his MajeAy, but wholly to fubmit to his royal pleafure them- 
fclves and their charter, whereof his Majelty had thought fit to accept the furrender.” Jhe 
order in council to the attorney-general to bring writs of quo warranto againft Conne&icut 
and Rhode lAand was dated July 15, 1685. 

2. Inferior 
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2. Inferior Courts of Common Pleas are held twice a year in each 
county, and three juftices of the court are a quorum, who have cognizance 
of all civil actions arifing or happening within the county, and tryable at 
common law, of what nature, kind, or quality foever. But no action 
not exceeding 5/. currency is brought into any of thefe courts, unlefs 
where a freehold is concerned, or by way of appeal from any juflices 
court. 

3. Seffions of the Peace, or a Court of General Seffions of the Peace, 
are held in each county twice in every year, and five juftices of the county 
make a quorum, who have power to hear and determine relative to the 
confervation of the peace and the punifhment of offenders. All pleas of 
the crown, except capital crimes, are alfo cognizable before them. 

4. Juftices of the Peace, whofe power extends all over the county. The 
General Affembly in their May feflions choofe for each town fo many 
juftices of the peace as they find requifite, to be commiffioned by the go¬ 
vernor under the provincial feal. A juftice may join perfons in marriage, 
take the acknowledgment of a deed or other inftrument in writing ; as 
alfo take depofitions out of court, on notification to the adverfe party. 
Two or more juftices may try, hear and adjudge all manner of debts, tref- 
pafles, and other a&ions, not exceeding 5/. currency; titles of land are 
excepted, and fuch other actions as are not allowable by any particular 
law of the colony ; but three or more juftices of the peace may try all per¬ 
fons fufpe&ed of thieving to the value of 10/. currency. 

5. Juries are chofen as follows: The town council of each townfhip 
take a lift of all perfons liable by law, and whom they fhall judge able and 
well qualified to ferve on juries, and lay the fame before a town meeting 
called for that purpofe ; and the names of all fuch perfons written on fepa- 
rate pieces of paper, are put in a box, and delivered to the town-clerk, to be 
by him kept under lock and key. When the precept for returning of 
Juries is iffued, the box is to be unlocked at a town meeting, and the town- 
clerk is to draw out fo many tickets as there are jurors required, to be 
returned as fuch. Thofe as in the judgment of the town meeting are 
thought unable to ferve at that time, have their name 3 returned into the 
box, and others are drawn in their ftead. The names of the perfons re¬ 
turned to ferve, are put in another box from time to time, until all the 
tickets are drawn ; then they are returned into the firft, to be drawn as 
aforefaid. The town council once a year lay before a town meeting fuch 
other perfons as may become qualified, to be put in the box ; but if by 
reafon of challenge or otherways there are not a fufficient number of good 
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and lawful men to make up the jury, the reft are to be filled up -by the 
fheriff or his deputy. 

The form of their judicial oath or affirmation does not invoke the judg¬ 
ment of the omnifcient God, who fees in fecret; but only upon the 
peril of the penalty of perjury, which does not feem an oath of proper 
l’olemnity. 

6 . Appeals in civil cafes are allowed from the juftices of the peace to 
the inferior court of common pleas ; and in criminal cafes to the court 
of the general fefiions of the peace ; the judgments of which are final on 
luch appeals. 

% 

Any perfon aggrieved at the fentence of the court of feflions of the 
peace, may appeal to the next fuperior court of aflize. 

An appeal is allowed from the inferior courts of common pleas to the 
next fuperior court. 

And appeals to his Majefty in council are allowed from the fuperior 
court, where the matter or thing in controverfy is,the value of three 
hundred pounds new tenor ; unlefs from judgment obtained upon a bond, 
which has no other condition but for payment of the money. They ap¬ 
peal to the King in council not only on perfonal, but in real adlions. 

7. A court of chancery was once erefled ; but was foon difeontinued, 
on account of their dangerous proceedings in difpenfing with the laws, 
whereby no property was fafe. 

^ . ’ 

8. The ordinary for probate of wills, and granting adminiftration, is 
in the refpe&ive town councils; with appeals to the court of governor 
and afliftants. 

- , 

9. The court of vice-admiralty confifts of the fame individual officers 
or perfons who officiate in Maflachufets Bay, or by deputations from 
them. 

10. The judiciary court of admiralty is much of the fame nature as 
that of Maifachufets Bay, with an addition of the governor and fome of 
the council of that neighbouring colony. 


Formerly 
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Formerly the colony of Rhode Ifland made only one county, which 
was afterward divided into the three counties of Newport, Providence, 
and King’s County; to which has been added a fourth county called 
Briftol. 

t. Newport County contains Rhode Ifland, in which are the towns of 
Newport, Portfmouth, and Middletown : Block Ifland, in which is the 
townfhip of New Shoreham : Canonicut Ifland, where is James Town : 
Prudence Ifland and Patience Ifland ; with the adjudged parts of Tiver¬ 
ton and Little Compton. 

2. Providence County comprehends the townlhips of Providence, 
Smithfield, Scituate, Gloucefter, Warwick, Coventry, Greenwich, Well 
Greenwich, and Cumberland. 

3. King’s County includes the towns of South Kingfton, North 
Kingfton, Exeter, Wefterlv, Charles Town, and Richmond. 

4. Briftol County is compofed of the late addition from the Province 
of Mafiachufets. 

Their prefent taxes of all kinds are very inconliderable ; becaufe the 
intereft of their public loans generally defray all charges of government. 

The colony has been little concerned in the wars againft the Indians 
and French ; which w^s chiefly owing to the principles of Quakerifrn 
among many of the inhabitants, and as not being immediately expofed 
to the ravages of the enemy. In the expedition againft Port Royal in 
Nova Scotia in 1710, and in the abortive expedition againft Canada in 
1711, they had fome forces ; but toward the feigned or intended expe¬ 
dition againft Canada in 1746, they had three hundred foldiers ready, 
and one hundred feamen in a warlike floop. 

By the valuation, or cenfus, made in 1748, the whites were 28,439; 
the blacks, 3077; and the Indians 1257; in all, 32,773. From thefe 
deduft Briftol, Tiverton, Little Compton, Warren, and Cumberland, a 
late addition taken from the jurifdkftion of Mafiachufets Bay, and added 
to Rhode Ifland colony, 4196 whites, 343 blacks, and 228 Indians; 
there will remain 24,243 whites. Fheir Lte Guinea trade has added con- 
fiderably to the number of their negroes : and here is alfo an increafe of 
44 Indians, whereas they are obferved every where elfe to be upon the 
decreafe. 

Vol. I. L 1 
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The following table reprefents all the townfhips; their number of pro-, 
xies, reprefentativcs in the general-afternbly, and juftices of peace; as 
alfo the number of inhabitants, whites, negroes, and Indiana ; with the 
companies of militia; as they flood in the year 1748* 


Townfhips. 

Proxies. 

7 : 

n 

*£ 

ri 

Juilices. 

Whites. 

Ne¬ 

groes 

In¬ 

dians. 

Militia 

Comp. 

Newport, 

9 6 

6 

9 

5335 

ILO5 

68 

4 

Providence, 

3 2 

4 

13 

3177 

225 

5° 

5 

Portfmouth, 

2 5 

4 

5 

807 

134 

51 

1 

W arwick, 

21 

4 

8 

iP3 

1/6 

9 

3 

Wefterley, 

23 

2 

6 

1701 

59 

49 

4 

* New Shoreham, 

23 

2 

0 

260 

20 

20 

1 

North Kingflon, 

30 

2 

7 

1665 

, 184 

86 

3 

South Kingllon, 

21 

2 

5 

1405 

380 

*93 

3 

Eaft Greenwich, 

17 

2 

6 

9 j 6 

61 

2 7 

2 

James Town, 

4 

2 

0 

284 

no 

26 

1 

* Smithfield, 

45 

2 

5 

400 

30 

20 

3 

Scituate, 

58 

2 

4 

I2IO 

16 

6 

3 

Gloucefter, 

11 

2 

4 

1194 

8 


3 

Charles Town, 

9 

2 

3 

641 

58 

3°3 

1 

Weft Greenwich, 

25 

2 

4 

757 

8 

1 

2 

Coventry, 

12 

2 

6 

769 

16 

7 

2 

0 

Exeter, 

24 

2 

4 

110; 

63 

8 

2 

Middletown, 

20 

2 

4 

586 

76 

18 

1 

Briftol, 

*3 

2 

5 

928 

128 

13 

1 

Tiverton, 

102 

2 

4 

842 

99 

99 

2 

Little Compton, 

107 

2 

5 

1004. 

62 

86 

1 

* Warren, 

82 

2 

4 

600 

5° 

3o 

1 

Cumberland, 

73 

2 

3 

802 

4 


1 

* Richmond, 

11 

2 

5 

500 

5 

3 

1 


888 

5 

1 *9 

28439 

3°77 

12 57 

5i 


The numbers of whites, blacks, and Indians in New Shoreham, Smith- 
field, Warren, and Richmond, are only eftimates, and not an a&ual 
cenl'us. 

The fifty-one companies of foot militia are formed into four regi¬ 
ments, each belonging to one of the four counties. There are alfo 
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one troop of horfe in the county of Newport, and another troop in the 
county ot Providence; but none in King’s County, and Bl'iftol. 

In this colony are no townfhip or parifh rates for the fupport of eccle- 
flaftics of any denomination; but the church of England miflionaries, 
minifters, and fchoolmafters, have falaries from England by “ The So¬ 
ciety for propagating the Gofpel in Foreign Parts;” and the congrega- 
tionalifl: minifter in Wefterley, as a miflionary among* the Narraganlet 
Indians, has an exhibition from an incorporated fociety in Scotland, 
called “ a Society for propagating Chriftian Knowledge.”-The re¬ 

verend Mr. Cotton Mather afierts, that in 1695 “ Rhode Ifland colony 
was a colluvies of Antinomians, Familifts, Anabaptifts, Antifabbatarians, 
Arminians, Socinians, Quakers, Ranters, and every thing but Roman 
Catholics, and true Chriftians ; bona terra, mala gens *. He Ihould 
have added fome Brownifts, Independents, and Congregationalifts, but not 
formed into focieties. Afterward there was a meeting-houfe or two upon 
the ifland, which gave hopes of a farther reformation f. 

It has been already obferved, in the account of Connecticut colony, 
that DoCtor Berkley, late Biihop of Cloyne, relided fome time at New¬ 
port in Rhode Ifland, where he purchased an eftate, and gave it as an 
endowment to the college of Connecticut ; as alfo that, in his “ Ser¬ 
mon preached before the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gofpel in Foreign Parts, at their anniverfary meeting in the parifli 
church of St. Mary-le-Bow, on the 18th of February 1731,” his lord- 
fhip recommended the fervice of the miflionaries in general thoughout 
all the Colonies of New England : and his lordfhip, in the fame fermon, 
took particular notice of the low ftate of religion in Rhode Ifland dur¬ 
ing his refidence there, in the following terms : 

“ That having confidered the duty in general, he came there to treat 
of it with reference to America, the peculiar province of that vene¬ 
rable fociety ; which he fuppofed well informed of the flate and progrefs of 
religion in that part of the world, by their correfpondences with the 
clergy upon their miflions. It might neverthelefs be expeCted, that one 
who had been engaged in a defign upon that very view, who had been 
upon the place, and refided a conliderable time in one of thofe colonies, 
fhould have obferved fomewhat worth reporting. It was to be hoped, 
therefore, that one part of his audience would pardon, what the other 
might perhaps expeCt, while he detained them with the narrative of a 
few things he had obferved, and luch reflexions as thereupon fuggelted 
* See Magnalia, book vii. chap. 3. p. 20. f Neale I. 195. 
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themfelves •, fome part of which might poffibly be found to extend to 
other colonies. 

•s 

X • 

“ That Rhode Ifland, with a portion of the adjacent country under 
the fame government, was inhabited by an I nglifh colony, confiding 
chiefly of fe&aries of many denominations, who feemed to have worn 
off part of that prejudice, which they inherited from their anceftors, 
again!! the national church of England ; though it muft be acknowledged, 
at" the fame time, that too many of them had worn off a ferious fenfe 
of all religion. Several, indeed, of the better fort, were accuftomed to 
aflemble themfelves regularly on the Lord’s Day for the performance of 
divine worfhip ; but moft of thofe who were difperfed throughout that co¬ 
lony feemed to rival fomc well-bred people of other countries, in a thorough 
indifference for all that was facred, being equally carelefs of outward 
worfhip, and of inwmrd principles, whether of faith or pra&ice. Of the 
bulk of them it might certainly be faid, that they lived without the fa- 
craments, not being fo much as baptized > and as for their morals, he 
apprehended there w r as nothing to be found in them that fhould tempt v 
others to make an experiment of their principles, either in religion or 
government. 

“ That a church which contained the fundamentals, and nothing fub- 
verfive of thofe fundamentals, was not to be fet at naught by any parti¬ 
cular member; becaufe, it might not, in every point, correfpond with 
his ideas, though he was fure of being in the right. Probably there 
never was, or would be, an eftablifhed church in this world, without 
vifible marks of humanity upon it. That the Chriftian Religion was cal¬ 
culated for the bulk of mankind, and therefore could not reafonably be 
fuppofed to confifl: in fubtile and nice notions. From the time that divi¬ 
nity was confidered as a fcience, and human reafon inthroned on the 
fandluary of God, the hearts of its profeflors feem to have been lefs 
under the influence of grace; and from that time, had grown many 
unchriftian diffentions and controverfies of men, knowing nothing, 
but doating about queftions, and flrifes of w r ords, whereof cometh envy, 
ftrife, railings, evil furmifes, perverfe difputings of men of corrupt minds 
and deftitute of truth After a noble exhortation, his lordfhip con¬ 
cludes in the following words : “Certainly, if a juft and rational, a ge¬ 
nuine and lincere, a warm and vigorous piety, animated the mother 
country, the influence thereof would foon reach our foreign Plantations, 
and extend throughout their borders : then we fhould foon fee religion 
fhine forth with new luftre and force, to the converfion of Infidels, both 
at home and abroad f.” 

* i. Tim, vi. 45. + Cloyne, p. 234. 
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SECTION II. 

9 

Boundaries of the province ; its trade and navigation ; paper currencies ; 
religion : general observations ; and mifcellaneous matters. 

I T has been already obferved, that as foon as what they called a fec- 
tary fprang up in the Mafiachufets Colony, it was tranfplanted to 
Rhode Ifland, where both civil and religious liberty were allowed in their 
utmoft extent. When Mr. Williams was banifhed the jurifdidHon of 
the MalTachufets, he removed to the fouthward, to look out for a new 
fettlement among the Indians, and fixed upon a place called by them 
Mofhawfick, but by him Providence. The fight of a fpring which ran 
from the hill into the river, induced him to Hop his canoe and land there. 
In 1643, he went to England. 

In the beginning of thefe fettlements, the country was not fufficiently 
invefiigated, and fome fucceeding grants from the crown interfered with 
former grants. For infiance, Attleborough Gore was plainly included 
in Plymouth grant; as alfo in the grant to Rhode Illand : And fome of 
the lands of Tiverton and Little Compton feem to be in both thefe grants. 
In equity, perhaps, the prior grant fhould have the preference ; but this 
was not obferved in the late determination of Rhode Illand eafterly 
bounds ; becaufe the validity of the Plymouth grant as to jurifdidion was 
queftioned. R.hode Illand colony pretended to the fettlements of Tiver¬ 
ton, Little Compton, Dartmouth, Rochefter, Sandwich, and Cape Cod 
townlhips ; becaufe Plymouth grant was not faid to be bounded upon 
the ocean : but this claim was not brought before a late court of com- 
milfioners appointed by patent from Great Britain, to fettle the eaftern 
boundaries of Rhode Illand colony. 

King Charles II. received complaints concerning the wrong defeription 
of places and grants, which could not he determined at a difiance, but 
by commiflioners to be fent exprefsly on the fpot. Accordingly, in 1664, 
his Majefty fent commilfioners, to fettle the controverted boundaries of 
the colonies; any three or two of them to be a quorum. They fat as a 
court at Providence and Warwick, in the colony of Rhode Illand, and 
fpent feveral months in the colony, examining into purchafes and titles 
of lands from the Indians, and hearing complaints. 


\ 
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They found the boundaries of Rhode Ifland colony, as delineated 
in its charter, as follows : “ Bounded wefterly by the middle channel of 
Pawcatuck or Pakatuk River; and up the laid river northerly to the 
head thereof, and from thence in a ftrait line due north to Maflachufets 
fouth bounds: extending eafterly three English miles to the eaft and 
and north-eaft of the mod: eaftern and north-eaftern parts of Narragan- 
fet Bay, as it lies or extends itfelf from the ocean on the fouth, into 
the mouth of the river Seacunk, which runs toward * the town of 
Providence ; and from thence along the eafterly bank of that river up to 
Patucket falls, where was the molt wefterly line of Plymouth colony 
and thence due north to the fouth line of the Maflachufets. 

Three of thofe commiftioners gave the Attleborough Gore to Plymouth 
colony, whereby Patucket River was to be the dividing line between the 
two colonies : but as this was never confirmed by the King in council, 
it had no eft'edt. Ever fince the colony of Plymouth has been annexed 
to the province of Mafiachufets Bay thofe difputes have been continued 
or revived from time to time : but if Maflachufets Bay had relinquilhed 
Attleborough Gore, Rhode Ifland would have given a general releafe in 
ail other concerns ; which would have prevented the lofs of Briftol, with 
fome part of Barrington, Swanzey, Little Compton, and Tiverton. 

The wefterly line dividing Rhode Bland from Connecticut was fettled 
by commiftioners from both colonies, in 1728, as already mentioned; 
and the fouthern parts are bounded by the lea from Watch Point to Sea* 
konnet Point. 

It was frequently very difficult, and almoft impoffible, to reconcile the 
letter of the boundaries of two old grants ; bccaule generally more was 
granted than had been furveyed, or perhaps more than had been dif- 
covered; therefore the lines were ill exprefled, in loofe general terms, 
and frequently interfering ; wffiich could not be adjufted any better way 
than by amicable conventions, and agreements of the parties concerned; 
to be explained and confirmed by the King in council. 

Memorials were font from Rhode Bland to his Majefty King George 
II. refpeCling the boundary line with the Maflachufets, whofe agents 
concurred in the application, and in confequence thereof a commilfion 
was obtained for the eldcft counfellors of the neighbouring governments 
to meet and adjuft their boundaries. They accordingly met at the town 


* It Ihould have been, “ which tuns from.” 
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of Providence, in the fummer of 1741, and found that the laft deter¬ 
mined grant, for Plymouth colony in 1629, fpecified in this manner: 

“ Between Gonohaflet* River towards the north, and Narraganfet-f'River 
towards the fouth ; and between the ocean ^ towards the eaft, and a 
ftrait line extending directly into the main land from the mouth of the 
faid Narraganfet River to the utmoft bounds of the Packanoket or Sa- 
wamfet country to the Nipmug country, which determination was then 
forgot; and from Conohaflet back into the main land weft ward, to the 
utmoft bounds of the Packanoket country.” 

The Rhode Ifland claim was “ Three miles eaft north-eaft of Aflent 
Creek in Taunton River; thence due fouth to the ocean eaft of Seacon- 
net point; from whence a wefterly courle to Fox point, being the mouth 
of the river that comes from Providence town ; thence along the eaft 
tide of Seaconnet River to Patucket falls, and thence due north to Mafia- 
chufets fouth line.” 

The grant of King Charles II. under his fign manual, of Philip’s 
country, to the Plymouth colony, was in thefe words “ We having 
taken into our royal conftderation, how that, by your loyalty and good 
conduct in that war, you have been the happy inftruments to enlarge our 
dominions, and to bring that new territory of Mount Hope into a more 
immediate dependence upon us; We are therefore gracioufly pleafed to 
give and grant, and do hereby give and grant unto you, the full and 
entire property of the faid territory or fcope of land, commonly called 
Mount Hope, containing, by common eftimation, feven thoufand acres, 
for the foie and proper ufe and behoof of yourfelves and the reft of our 
faid colony of New Plymouth : “To be holden of us, our heirs and 
fucceflors, as of our caftle of Windfor in the county of Berks ; yielding 
and paying feven beaver fkins every year.” This country of Mount 
Hope, with feveral townlhips and parts of townfhips, alw r ays reputed 
part of the colony of New Plymouth, was, in the year 1741, by Com- 
iniftioners from New York and other adjacent provinces, determined, 
to be within the bounds of Rhode Illand charter ; and this determination, 
perhaps, for want of proper evidences, which might have been produced 
on the part of the Mafiachufets, was afterward confirmed by his late- 
Majefty in council. This is the remark made by Mr. Hutchinfon, lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of the Maflachufets province, who alfo adds, That “ in 
this and other controverfies about boundaries, it has been the misfor- 

* Now called Bound Brook. f The mouth of Taunton gut or river, at Seaconnet 
point. J Or bay of Maflachufets. 
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tune of the Maflachufets to have been reprefented as too great and power¬ 
ful a province ; and that his Majefty’s fmall province of New Hamp- 
Ihire, as alfo the fmall colony of Rhode Ifland, were opprcffed and borne 
down*.” 

, • 1 

The fa<ft was, that upon a hearing at Providence, in 1741, of the 
committees or agents of both colonies before the commifhoners appointed 
by royal patent to fettle this line or boundary, neither the patent of 
Plymouth colony, or any copy of it, was produced ; therefore the re¬ 
cital of thofe letters patent, in their deed to Bradford and his affociates, 
was not fufficient evidence againft the royal charter granted to Rhode 
Ifland colony. This commiflion was not to meddle with property, but 
only with jurifdibtion, which was afeertained to Rhode Ifland by royal 
charter, notwithflanding their charter being pofterior to the New Ply¬ 
mouth grant; becaufe the council of Plymouth couid only delegate pro¬ 
perty, but not jurifdibtion. No evidence was produced, to make it ap¬ 
pear, that what is called Taunton Great River in their private deeds, be¬ 
tween the main land on the eaft and Rhode Ifland on the weft, was 
ever called Narraganfet River. T he determination of the commiflioners 
was in favour of Rhode Ifland colony ; but the Maflachufets government 
appealed home againft every part of the judgment as grievous and inju¬ 
rious : but the judgment was confirmed as final, in 1746, by theKingin 
council, and was to this effect: 

“ From the fouth line of Maflachufets Bay to Patucket falls; and 
thence down the eafterly fide of Seacunk River to the fouth-weft 
corner of Bullock’s Neck ; from whence north-eall three miles in a 
flrait line, until it meets with the termination of this imaginary line; 
and from this to the bay near Towaflet Neck ; fo that this line touch the 
north-eaft extremity of an imaginary line running north-eart from Brif- 
tol cove. On the eaft fide of Narraganfet Bay, it begins at a point 
about four hundred and forty rods foutlnvard of the mouth of Fall River 
in Tiverton ; and thence runs eaft three miles ; from whence it runs 
foutherly parallel with the eallernmoft parts of Narraganfet Bay, or Taun¬ 
ton Great River, to the fea.” 

The fettling of this boundary coft each government about four thou- 
land pounds old tenor. The commiflioners had from each government 
fix (hillings fterling a day; with all charges in coming to, refiding at, 
and returning from the congrefs. By their determination, the late co- 

* Hutchiufon’s hiftory of MalLchufets Bay, p. 345. 
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lony of Plymouth, or rather the prefcnt province of Maffachufets Bay, 
loft, in favour of Rhode Ifland, a triangular piece of land commonly 
called the Attleborough Gore, which fince has been conftitutcd a town- 
fhip called Cumberland, in honour to his late Royal Highnels, uncle of 
his prefent Majefty; but this townfhip is annexed to the county of 
Providence. Briftol is entirely adjudged to Rhode Bland, and retains its 
former name. Some part of Swanfey, being forty-feven families, and a 
great part of Barrington, are conftitutcd a townihip by the name ot 
Warren, in honour of the late Sir Peter Warren, admiral of the navy, 
and knight of the Bath. The three mile ftrijas of Tiverton and Little 
Compton, on the eaft fide of the Bay or Taunton Great River, continue 
by the name of diftriCts of Rhode Bland. 

The government of Rhode Bland, in 1746, fent to the government of 
Maffachufets Bay, a copy of his Majefty’s order in council, for fettling 
the boundary line between the two governments ; and by aCt of Affcm- 
bly, the fecond of December the fame year, appointed commiffioners to 
run this late adjudged line with commiffioners from Maffachufets Bay : 
but as the Maffachufets affembly could not be informed of this matter in 
proper time, the line was run ex parte by the Rhode Bland colony. 

Rhode Ifland government alfo claimed an extent of jurifdiCUon farther 
north than was then fettled, and took off from the jurifdiCtion of Maffa¬ 
chufets Bay confiderable parcels of the townihips of Wrentham, Belling¬ 
ham, Mendon, Uxbridge, and Douglafs. 

% 

V 0 

The provincial taxes and townffiip rates were lately thought fo op- 
prefiively great, that, 1. Upon a difpute between the province of Maffa¬ 
chufets Bay and colony of Connecticut, lately broached concerning fome 
townihips of the province indented with the colony ; the Maffachufets 
townihips of Woodftock, Somers, Enfield, and Suffield, in a voluntary 
manner, withdrew from the jurifdiCtion of Maffachufets, and put them- 
felves under that of Connecticut; and by force, or menace, prevented 
the civil officers of Maffachufets from gathering of taxes, or exercifing 
any authority. 2. The Maffachufets townihips adjoining to the northern 
line of the Rhode Bland colony, allowed the R.hode Ifland men to run a 
line, without any oppofition; as they chofe to be rather under the jurif- 
diCtion of Rhode Ifland, where taxes were final!, and no parochial rates. 

Commiffioners were appointed by the general -a ffemblies of both colonies 
to run their divifional line in 1749 refpeCtively : but they did not meet, 
and the Rhode Ifland commiffioners run the line ex parte . 

Vol. I. M m 
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Mr. Randal, Mr. Lapham, and Mr. Steern, were appointed the Rhode 
Illand commiffioners to run the line according to charter : they were af> 
lifted by Mr. Harris the provincial furveyor, and two chainmen : their 
report was made in February 1749-50, and was to this efFed : “That 
on the 30th of Odober 1749, no commiffioners from Maflachufets Bay 
appearing, they proceeded : that they could find no ftake or monument 
of Woodward and SafFery ; but from the place defcribed in their com- 
miffion, they found a place where Charles River formed a large crefcent 
loutherly ; which place was known by the name of Poppolatick Pond 
which they took to be the fouthermoft part of the faid river. That from 
thence they meafured three miles on a plain in Wrentham, one quarter 
of a mile north-eaftcrly from the dwelling-houfe of Thomas Man, and 
about a quarter of a mile fouth-eafterly from the houfe of Robert Blake 
where they marked a pine tree and ereded a monument of ftones, and 
found the lame to be in latitude 42 degrees, eight minutes north, which 
they deemed the north-eaft bounds of the colony : that from the laid 
pine-tree, they proceeded to run the northern boundary line in a weft 
courfe of eight and half degree variation, and in this courfe marked 
many trees, the faid line paffing over the fouthmoft part of Manchoag 
pond *, and terminated about thirty rods eaftward of a (mail pond, called 
Grafly Pond, at a black oak tree, which they marked with a monument 
of ftones about it, as the north-weftern bounds of the colony, being 
about twenty-two miles from the aforefaid pine-tree to the faid black 
oak.” 

The face of the country, as alfo its produce and manufaftures, are 
little different from what has been already mentioned in Connecticut 
colony, and the general branches of the iron manufactures, in the pro¬ 
vince of Maflachufets Bay. 

As to the trade and navigation of this colony, it is to be obferved, 
that their trade in time of war confifts much in privateering, as alfo in 
fmuggling of contraband and uncuftomed goods. They have been re¬ 
markable for privateering againft the French and Spaniards formerly; 
but of late they had not the fame fuccefs. They export for the Weft 
India lflands, horfes, live ftock of feveral kinds, butter, cheefe, lumber, 
and rum of their own diftilling ; but this trade has been upon the de¬ 
cline. They have not much trade with Europe; but they carry to Bof- 
ton, fugar, molafles, and other produce of the Weft Indies; as likewife 
fome negroes from Guinea, and logwood from the Bay of Honduras: 
and from Bofton take their Englifh and Eaft India goods. 

* In the northern parts of Douglafs. 
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Newport in Rhode Eland is their principal trading town, which lies in 
41 degrees and 35 minutes of north latitude : it is of eafy and fhort accefs, 
being near the fea ; hut for that reafon not fo well fituated for home con- 
fumption. The town of Providence is about thirty miles farther up 
Narraganfet Bay inland, and therefore may become the chief place of 
trade. 


For the fafety and conveniency of failing into the harbour of New¬ 
port, a light-houfe was ere&ed in 1 749, at a public colony charge, in 
beaver-tail. The diameter of this light-houfe at the bafe is 24 feet, and 
at the top 13 feet. The height from the ground to the top of the cor¬ 
nice is 58 feet, round which is a gallery, and within that Hands the lan- 
thorn, which is about 11 feet high, and 8 feet diameter. The ground 
the light-houfe Hands upon is about 12 feet above the furface of the fea 
at high water ; and the following are the bearings, by the compafs, of 
feveral remarkable places from the light-houfe. 


Point Judith, S. W. 
Block Bland, S. W. 
Whale Rock, W. 
Brenton’s Reef, E. S. E. 
Seal Rock, E. S. E. 


Watch-houfe on CaHle-hill, E. N. E. 
Brenton’s Point, E. N. E. 

Fort on Goat lfland, E. N. E. 

Kettle Bottom Rock, N. E. 
Anchoring Place, N. E. by E. 


There is a fmall funken rock lies off due foutli, and at the diHance of 
about two hundred yards from the light-houfe. They have built a good 
fort upon Goat Bland, in Newport harbour, which may in future times 
rival ancient Rhodes. 

As the public officers of this colony are annually elected by the ma¬ 
jority of votes of the freemen at their townffiip meetings, it would be 
too tedious to infert the names of all thofe who have been elected fince 
the charter was obtained in 1663. 

Formerly the parties in elections and public tranfaChions were upon 
fe&ary footings ; but for fome years paH the oppolite parties were, thofe 
who were againff multiplying a fallacious paper-currency ; and thofe who Currency, 
encouraged it for private ends : but, in 1750, the majority of the houfe 
of reprefentatives were of the paper-money fide, notwithHanding a 
growing depreciation. From the firH of April 1750, to the firH of Sep¬ 
tember 1750, their paper-currency from par fuffered a difcount with the 
Maffachufets paper-currency above twenty per cent, that is, a Piece of 
Eight in Bollon fold for 45 s. old tenor, but it fold for 56 s. old tenor in 
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Rhode Ifland: by felling, is meant, it is merchandize, and would con¬ 
tinue fuch until the paper-money was generally annihilated, or arrived at 
par with filver by its fmall quantity, 

» ^ ry ^' 1 . 

From the votes of the general-aflembly in this province, it appears 
that in February 1749-5 ', their public bills of credit current were 
525,033 /. old tenor; of which the fum of 135>335^ was upon funds 
of taxes, and the reft upon loans not to be fmifhed until the year 1764 
Thefe bills were thought fufficient to carry on the trade and bufinefs of 
the colony, even at their depreciated value; yet there was a defign of 
emitting the farther fum of 200,000 /. old tenor upon loan. 

t' 

The generality of the refponfible merchants of R.hode Ifland have al¬ 
ways declared againft multiplying of a depreciating currency; but in a 
memorial to the general-aflembly, they obferved that the a<ft of Mafia- 
chufets, in 1748, for drawing in their public bills of credit, was in a too 
violent and hafty manner. 

The colony of Rhode Ifland, in 1751, emitted 100,000/. currency, 
with a greater intereft, and to be cancelled after ten years; which was 
a ftep toward reformation : though not fo good as that taken by Connec¬ 
ticut colony, which, by their adl of aflembly in 1749, allowed three 
years to cancel their bills gradually, fo as to prevent a fudden confufion; 
and in their reimburfement money for the reduction of Cape Breton in 
174', they were to draw upon their receiving agent, to fave incidental 
charges, and thefe bills would readily purchafe filver for a currency. 

The perfonal eftates in New England have buffered incredible damages 
by the depreciated denominations from the multiplying of a nominal pa¬ 
per currency. By adt of aflembly, in the Maffachufefs, in 1711, the ex¬ 
change of the government bills, upon account of the pretended Canada 
expedition, was fixed at 140/. New England for 100/. fterling; but, in 
1748, it was with Merchants 1000/. New England for 100/. fterling. 

It has been faid, that “ all thefe paper-money making affemblies have 
been legiflatures of debtors, the reprcfentadves of people who, from 
incogitancy, idlenefs, and profulcnefs, have been under a neceffity of 
mortgaging their lands, which are real permanent eftate; but the debt 
in paper-currency depreciates more and more by its multiplication. Thus 
their land eftate in nominal value increafes, and their debt in nominal 
value decreafes: the large quantity of paper credit is proportionably in 
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favour of the debtors, and to the disadvantage of the creditors, who are 
the induftrious frugal part of the colony. Such is the wicked myftery 
of this iniquitous paper-currency*.” 

The following order, dated Whitehall the 21ft of Auguft, 1740, was 
fent by the lords of the regency, to George Thomas, Efq. then governor 
of Pennfylvania: 

% 

“ Many inconveniences having arifen from the iffuing paper-currency, 
contrary to the true meaning of an act of Queen Anne ; it is his majefty’s 
will and pleafurc, and you are hereby required, not to pafs any bill, by 
which bills of credit may be ilfued in lieu oi money, without a claufe de¬ 
claring the fame not to take effedt till approved by his Majefty.” 

In an adt of the 24th of King George II. for regulating paper money, 
after reciting the adt of the 6th of Queen Anne, this provifo is inferted: 

“ Provided, that nothing herein fhall reftrain the Governor from iffuing 
Paper Bills of Credit, upon fudden and extraordinary Emergencies of 
Government; fo as care be taken to provide a Fund for calling in and 
difcharging them within as fhort and reafonable a Time as may be, 
not exceeding five Years.” 

When there was an immediate public emergency for raifing money, the 
borrowing of public bills, already emitted, from the poffeffors, would 
not have increafed a paper-currency, but prevented depreciations. Some 
gentlemen offered to lend thefe bills at a frnall intereft; and others faid, 
they had better lend them without intereft, than that their perfonal eftates, 
from multiplied emiflions, fhould depreciate at a much greater rate than 
after the value of an accruing intereft. 

The legiflature of Rhode Iftand however, in 1766, paffed an a£!, , 
“ calling in and finking all the money bills of that colony emitted in 
March, April, and May, 1662 ; and empowering George Hazard, Efq. 
with the general-treafurer, in lieu of the bills fo brought in, to iffue their 
own notes, properly printed and decorated, to the owners of the bills 
brought in, payable in feven years from the date of the refpedtive bills : 
And that the notes given in lieu of the faid bills fhould bear intereft until 
limited for their return, at the rate of fix per cent, per ann. That a tax 
fhould be levied for the difeharge of the faid bills, and that it fhould be 




1751. 


* Douglas I. p. 310. 
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death to counterfeit them. The form was that of a common promi{Tory 
note, with intereft; none more than ioo/. nor lefs than 6/. 

As to the general article of religion, it may be obferved, that the 
plantations of Rhode Ifland were originally fettled by people whimfical 
in religious matters, fuch as Antinomians, rigid Brownies, and other 
fedtaries. Their firft focicties were Anabaptifts, who to this day feem to 
have the majority in the colony, and differ from the Prefbyterians and 
Independents only in admitting of adults to baptifm, and that not by 
fprinkling, but dipping or immerfion. Some have no particular place of 
meeting or worlhip; and others differ in particular tenets, fuch as, it is 
unlawful to pray with or for any practical unbelievers, and that human 
learning is no way neceffary for a gofpel preacher. 

The congregational way firft took place in 1698, but without any pub¬ 
lic place of worlhip until 1720, when a church of that kind was fettled in 
Newport, and another church proceeded from them in 1728. There is 
a congregational fociety in Providence; one in South Kingfton; another 
in Wefterly, and a few others in different parts; but none after the 
model of the church of Scotland, Holland, Geneva, and the French 
Hugonots. 

There are many Quaker meetings all over the colony; as alfo a final!* 
congregation of Jews. 

The Church of England fociety for propagating the gofpel in foreign 
parjs have four miffionary minifters in this colony, at Newport, South 
Kingfton, Providence, and Biiftol: alfo occalional worlhip at Warwick 
and Wefterly; two lchoolmafters with falaries, and a catechift or fchool- 
mafter in Newport, by the donation of Mr. Keys, the late colledtor of the 
cuftoms there. 

As the charter grants an univerfal liberty of confcience, civil officers are 
chofen indifferently out of every religious fociety; and fome time fince, 
Mr. Cranfton was continued governor many years, as an impartial good 
man, though he did not attend any public meeting, and would not alfo- 
ciate with any fedt. 

1 he miffionaries from the Society in London for propagating the Gofpel, 
call all Diffenters the Separation; and Mr. Hobart, a Congregational 
writer, fays, that this Society and their miffionaries are Epifcopal Separa¬ 
tes ; but both fides are in the wrong. Dodtor George, late dean of Lin- 
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coin, in his fermon before the Society for propagating the Gofpel fays, that 
“ Circumftances in worfhip, in their nature variable, are left to be de¬ 
termined by the difcretion of thole whofe bufinefs it is to fee that all things 
be done decently and in order.” 

An obfervation has been already made, that it was one great defign of 
the firft planters in New England, particularly in the Maffachufets colony, 
to obtain for themlelves and their pofterity, the liberty of worfhipping 
God in fuch manner as appeared to them to be molt agreeable to the lacred 
fcriptures. While they remained in England, they continued in the com¬ 
munion of the Church, except fuch as were excluded from it for non-con¬ 
formity to l'ome of the ceremonies ; for with fome of the ceremonial parts 
of worfhip they were all more or lefs dilfatisfied. The canons or laws of 
the church, and the rigid execution of them, they accounted a grievous 
burthen ; but the form of government in the church was not a general 
fubjeft of complaint; and they were very careful to diftinguifh themlelves 
from the Brownifts and other feparatifts. Had they continued in Eng¬ 
land, and the church been governed with the wifdom and moderation of 
the prefent day, they would have remained, to ufe their own expreffion, 
“ in the bofom of that church where they had received their hopes of fal- 
- vation.” 

The Separates ufed to boaft, that “ if the old Puritans were fecure of 
the magillrare’s fword, and might go on with his good licence, they would 
lhake off the prelate’s yoke, and draw no longer in fpiritual communion 
with all the profane of the land ; and though they then preached and 
wrote againft the Separatills, yet if they were in a place where they 
might have their liberty, they would do as they did *.” 

The New England colonifls formed themfelves into diftiniff churches, 
one after another, foon after their arrival ; but they feem to have no fettled 
fcheme or plan of church government, until Mr. Cotton came over in 
1633 f, and eflablifhed the Congregational worfhip as the middle way 
between Brownifm and Prefbyterianifm. 

An odious fenfe had been affixed to the name of Independents, which 
feems to have been the reafon why it was avoided, rather than any mate¬ 
rial diftinftion in the conflitution of the churches, which appears, or can 
be inferred, from either of thofe chara&eriltics; but the platform agreed 

* Robinfon, Bradford. f Hubbard.. 
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upon and publifhed in 1648, although it did not own that dependence 
which fhould fubjed any one church to any other, or even to the whole 
united together; yet it profefied a relation which one church had to an¬ 
other, and conneded them together by certain rules to be obferved as the 
terms or conditions upon which fuch connexion was to continue; and, 
upon the irregular walk or demeanor of any one church, they were no 
longer to remain members of the fame body, and the other churches were 
not to admit them to their fellowfhip or communion. Although it was 
the bufinefs of a fynod, or general council of all the churches, to debate 
and determine matters of religion, as alfo to give diredions relating to 
the worfhip of God and the good government of the church, “ which 
were to be received with reverence and fubmilhon;” yet the fynod was to 
exercife no church cenfures by way of difcipline, nor any ad of church 
authority or jurifdidion, further than was done at the firft council of the 
apofiles, elders, and whole church, as recorded in the 15th chapter of 
Ads, which was declared to be a precedent. 

All this provifion may appear but a weak band of fociety; but this con¬ 
ftitution of church government was adapted to the conftitution of civil 
government, both as popular as can well be conceived; and notwith¬ 
standing an acknowledgment or declaration from both, of feparate and 
dillind rights, yet each was aiding and affifting to the other. The elders 
or minifters were not confidered as one of the eftates; yet no matters of 
importance, whether of a religious or civil nature, w T ere determined 
without their advice, and a formal reference to them. But however de- 
fedive this conftitution may appear in theory, an inftance is feldom to be 
met of fo fteady and general adherence to the principles upon which it 
was founded, and fo much harmony fubfifting, not only in particular 
churches, but between one church and another, for many years. 

From a facred regard to the religion of the Chriftian fabbath, a fcruple 
arofe of the lawfulnefs of calling the firft; day of the week Sunday; and 
they always, upon any occafion, either in a civil or religious relation to it, 
ftiled it either the Lord’s Day or Sabbath. As the exception to the word 
Sunday was founded upon its fuperftitious idolatrous origin, the fame 
fcruple naturally followed with refped to the names of all the other days 
of the week, and of moft of the months, which had the fame origin; ac¬ 
cordingly, they changed Monday, Tuelday, and the other days, into the 
fecond, third, &c. days of the week; and inftead of March and April? 
ufed the firft and fecond months; inftead of the third Tuefday in May, 
the language was, the third third day of the third month, and fo of the 
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reft*. All their records and other writings were dated in the common 
forms which they brought with them from England, until the year 1636, 
when Mr. Vane was governor of the Maflachufets; but after that time, 
the alteration feems to have been ftri&ly obferved, for many years together, 
in all public writings and private tranfa&ions. During the interregnum, 
i it obtained much in Old England; but the fcruple there went off at 

< once upon the Reftoration: it abated in New England, and continues 
j fcarce any where at this day, except among the people called Quakers; 
j and perhaps, the great dill ike to fome other peculiarities of that people 

< caufed the decline of this cuftom in the New England colonies. 

That every thing approaching to an acknowledgment of the authority 
• of the pope, and his power of canonization, might be avoided, they never 
ufed the addition of Saint when they fpoke of the apoftles and the ancient 
fathers of the Chriftian church. Even the ufual names of places were 
made to conform: thus the Iftand of St. Chriftophers was always wrote 
Chriftophers; and, by the fame rule, all other places to which the term 
of Saint had been prefixed: but if any exception was made, it was 
anfwered, that the patriarchs had as good right to this appellation as the 
apoftles. 

Attempts were made to introduce fingularities in fome of the churches, 
particularly Mr. Davenport of New Haven required all his congregation 
to Hand up whilft the text was naming; the principal rcafon given for it 
being, that it deferved peculiar honour, as it was the word of God. Mr. 
Williams of Salem likewife required all the women of his congregation to 
wear veils; but neither of thefe cuftoms fpread, or were of any long con¬ 
tinuance. 

The falls and feftivals of the Church of England were generally laid 
. .afide, and days of fading and thankfgiving frequently appointed as occa- 
fion required, which cuftom has continued to the prefent time. 

In former times, before hired mifiionaries from incorporated focieties 
took place, the volunteer provincial miftionaries, fuch as Mr. Elliot and 
Mr. Mayhew, who were of exemplary good life, and fpared no fatigue, 
were of great fervice in civilizing the intermixed Indians, though their 
faith was not ftrong enough to carry them among the adjacent tribes in the 
wildernefs. The fociety miftionaries have been cenfured for neglecting 

* As in the letterfrom the church of Salem to the church of Dorcheftcr the ift July 1639; 
“ Salem, ift 5th m°. 39.” But this was a fcruple of the Brownifts. 
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this duty, which was originally thought fo eflential for the intereft and 
fecurity of the Colonies. The Albany Church of England miffionary fome- 
times vifits the adjacent tribe of Mohawk Indians of the Iroquois nation- 
but the Congregationalifi miffionaries from the New England fociety in 
London, upon the frontiers of Gorges, Richmond, and Fort Dummer, 
act only as chaplains to thefe fmall garrifons. 

The practice of the late miffionaries was to obtain a million to the moll 
civilized and opulent towns, where were no Indians, no want of an ortho¬ 
dox miniffry, and no Roman Catholics; the three principal intentions 
of their million: therefore, it was faid, they feemed to value themfelves 
upon the diverfion of the Prelbyterians and Congregationalifls. “ All men 
have a laudable veneration for the religion of their ancellors, and the pre¬ 
judices of education are difficult to overcome; why then Ihould a perfon 
who follows the orthodox allowed or tolerated way of his forefathers, be 
over-perfuaded to relinquifh it, confidering that, by an interceding waver¬ 
ing, the man may be overfet, and fink into infidelity ? The miffionaries 
feem to value themfelves more upon this, than the converfion of a heathen 
to our civil national interefi, and to Chriftianity, or the reformation of a 
Roman Catholic, as is much wanted in Maryland ; or preferring the Bri- 
tilh extract from running into infidelity, as in North Carolina.” In the 
charter, the propagation of the Church of England is not mentioned; the 
expreffions are general; as “ an orthodox clergy, propagation of the 
Chriflian Religion or Gofpel in foreign parts.” Therefore the miffionaries 
ought to be men of moderation, that is, of general charity and benevo¬ 
lence; confidering alfo that many diffenters have contributed to this char 
rity, and arc worthy members of the fociety.” 

To clafs the various fedtaries in religious affairs is an intricate talk; for, 
in the year 1637, New England fynod condemned eighty-two errors; 
but the religious opinions which have appeared in the Britifh Colonies 
may be clafied under three general heads: 1. The merely fpeculative: 

2. The antiquated or obfolete: 3. The profeffions or fedtaries which at 
prefent fubliff, and are likely to remain. 

I. Speculative private opinions are of little confequence in a Rate, until 
the opinioniffs form themfelves into large bodies and feparate focieties. 

1. The Antinomians afferted, that the laws of Mofes are vacated, as 
being only temporal and local; therefore not obligatory with Chrilhan 
nations : that good works do not forward, nor bad works retard falvation. 

2. The Familiffs, who were of the Anabaptift tribe in Germany, agreed 
with the Antinomians in many articles; but were fufpedted to be more 

inclined . 
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inclined to carnal than fpiritual love ; they perfuaded themfelves, that they 
were the only eledt of God, and might deceive all men who were not of 
their community, magiftrates not excepted, even with an oath. 

II. 1. The Muggletonians are extind. 2. The Gortonians of War¬ 
wick in Rhode Ifland were of ffiort duration. 3. The rigid Brownifts 
are relaxed into Independents and Congregationalifts. 4. The Independ¬ 
ents in all the colonies have fuffered fome reformation, and are now 
called Congregationalifts. 5. Puritans were for entire reformation and 
abfolute purity; but that appellation is now obfolete. 6. Seekers waited 
for new apoftles to reftore Chriftianity; but thefe have quite difappeared. 
7. Remonftrants and Contra-remonftrants, or Predeftinarians and Free¬ 
will men; there are fome of thefe remaining among all the fedaries. 

III. The Church of England is the eftablifhed church, although only 
nominal, in all the Britifh Colonies. There is no eftablifhed church go¬ 
vernment; but, by the articles of union in 1707, that of the Church of 
England is eftablifhed in perpetuity; yet the Colonifts have not felt any 
epilcopal power from the lee of London, the office of whofe commilfaries 
is only nominal. 

The Papifts are inconfiderable, except in Pennfylvania and Maryland, 
where they are tolerated. 

1. Lutherans are only to be found in New York and Pennfylvania. 
They differ from the Papifts principally in communion of both kinds, 
bread and wine; divine worlhip in the vulgar tongue; and indulging 
priefts with matrimony. 

2. Prefbyterians, Church of England, and Congregationalifts are the 
lame in all effential articles of Chriftian dodrine, and their laity are all of 
the fame faith; the diftindion being only with regard to their different 
clergy in forms of church government, difeipline, modes of public wor- 
ffiip, and veftments. The Prelbyterians in the Britiih Colonies are of two 
forts: the firft are thofe who follow the manner of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, where they ufe no liturgy, but are modelled according to a diredory 
firft agreed upon by an affembly of divines at Weftminfter in the time of 
the civil war, and appointed by the general affembly of the Kirk of Scot¬ 
land in 1647. The fecond are properly called Calvinifts, as they follow 
the confeffion of Heidelberg, like feveral churches in Germany, the 
Church of Geneva, the Church of Holland, and the Hugonots of France ; 
they ufe not only a liturgy or common prayer, but alfo an eftablifhed form 
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of pfalmody.—All diflenters from the Church of England, and fouth of 
New England, except Anabaptifts, Quakers, and Moravians, are called 
Prefbyterians ; thus the diffenting congregation in the city of New York, 
though under a Congregational minifter from Bofton, is called Prefbyterian, 
A Calvinift French church lubfifted many years in Bofton, but was lately 
clroptj there being no French new-comers, and the children of the former 
generation underftand Englifh better than French : but there are feveral 
Calvinift churches in the provinces of New York and Pennfylvania. 

3. Congregationalifts, who may be called Independents reformed. This- 
is the religious mode of New England, where the Prefbyterians are only 
fpcculative, becaufe by the ad; of union they can have no ecclefiaftic 
claftical jurifdidion in the Colonies, and therefore are only congregational, 
but lefs rigid in admiflion of church members, and in church difeipline. 
In the fecond feflion of a fynod appointed by the civil lcgillature at Bofton, 
in May 1680, a platform or confefiion of faith was agreed upon, much 
the fame with that of the Independents in England, of Odober 1658, 
called “ The Savoy Confefiion of Faith but the name of Independent is 
now quite extind in the Britilh Colonies; and the Independents ftill 
exifting in England now differ very little from the Prefbyterians there. 


The general method of the New England Congregationalifts is as fol¬ 
lows : When a gofpel minifter is wanted, the devout elderly men of the 
precind invite feveral preachers to officiate, who are called candidates. 
Then the men who are church members or communicants, even the pooreft 
upon the public charity, and negroes, vote for one of thefe candidates at 
an appointed meeting, and by a majority give him a formal call. After¬ 
ward there is a general meeting of the congregation-men, who pay 
minifterial rates, and are qualified as town voters, to approve or difapprove 
of the choice : if any difficulty happens, a council of delegates from the 
neighbouring churches is called for advice only, not abfolute authority; 
and this council, when they attend the ordination, are called “ The 
Ordination Council.” Upon any occafional difference in a church, a like 
council of advice is called, which iffues in a vote of the Church commu¬ 
nicants, or general congregation, but it is not obligatory. 


The Congregationalifts of Connedicut are regulated by a platform or 
confeffion of their own, prefented to the general affembly by the minifters 
and other delegates, on the 9th of September 1707 ; in confequence of 
which, it was ordained, that all churches conforming thereto, fhould be 
deemed eftablifhedby law. It fcarcely differed from that of MaflachufetsBay, 
therefore liberty of confcience was allowed. Some Congregational churches 

however 
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however have varied in a few matters of no confequence; as Mr. Col- 
man in 1699% and Mr. Cutler f in 1722. 

4. Anabaptifis, a particular fort of devotees, firft appeared about the 
time of the Reformation in Germany. Their great constituent dodtrine 
was, an entire difallowing of Infant-baptifm ; and, in thebaptifm of adults, 
they conftantly made ufe of dipping; from whence is the denomination 
of AnabaptiSts, as BaptiSts by or with immerfion ; but they call them- 
felves fimply BaptiSts. At firft they were moderate and orderly ; but they 
foon ran into many wild and pernicious dodtrines, fuch as maintaining 
that ChriSt was not the Son of Mary, nor the true God; that we are 
righteous by our own merits and Sufferings ; that there is no original fin; 
and that infants are not to be baptized : they likewife rejedted all commu¬ 
nion with other churches, magistracy, and oaths ; maintained a commu¬ 
nity of goods, and polygamy; that a man might divorce his wife if of 
another opinion; that the godly Should enjoy a monarchy here upon 
earth ; that men have free will in Spiritual things ; and that any man may 
preach or administer the Sacraments. Some Scrupled the lawfulnefs of 
paying tithes, and others obferved the Jewifh Sabbath. Thefe monftrous 
opinions led them into mad practices; but thole who are now called Ana¬ 
baptiSts in England, differ from other Proteftants in little more than the 
not baptizing children; as appears by a confeSIion of faith, published by 
the representatives of above one hundred of their congregations, in 1689. 

The AnabaptiSts at their firft appearance in New England were enthu¬ 
siastically troublefome, and chofe among themfelves the meaneft of the 
people for their ministers. Their firft Separation to form a peculiar church 
was at Rehoboth in 1651 ; but they were much perfecuted all over New 
England : however, from their church in Swanzey proceeded a church 
in Bofton, in 1665, which to this day continues a very peaceable Christian 
Society. 

As this was formerly a wild fedtary, it run into many Subdivisions, and 
at prefent there are many different forts of AnabaptiSts in the Colonies, 
particularly in Pennfylvania ; the principal of which are as follow : 1. The 
English, who are a Sober and good people in general; and the Germans 

* His reparation was only in trifles; fue'n as ufing the Lord’s Prayer, reading of lefTons in 
the Bible, the hatband and rofe of the Church of England clergy, with a freer admiflion to 
the facraments. 

f He was prefident of Ya^e College in Conne&icut, and with fome of his former pupils, 
made a feceffion from the Congregational mode. They went to England, where they ob¬ 
tained epifcopal ordination, and the benefit of mifltonaries. 

remarkably 
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remarkably fo.—2. Firft-day Baptifts, whole weekly holiday is the Sun¬ 
day, as in life with all other Chriftians. Seventh-day Baptifts, or Sab¬ 
batarians, who affirmed, that the Jevvilh Sabbath was never abrogated 
nor any other appointed or inflituted, and confequently that it ought to 
he as religicufly obferved by the Chriftians as the Jews. Thcfc who fol¬ 
low Judaifm obferve the feventh day, in commemoration of the creation, 
and their redemption from the bondage of the Egyptians; but the 
Chriftians obferve the firft day of the week in commemoration of the 
refurredlion of C hrift and the univerfal redemption of mankind. The 
Firft-day Baptifts are fubdivided into thofe who ufe Tinging in their public 
worfhip, and thofe who rejedt it; the latter alleging, that there mull be 
hypocrify in promifeuous finging in public worfhip, as it cannot be 
imagined that every one of the congregation is in the humour of finging 
at the fame time. There is a congregation of the Seventh-day Baptifts at 
Newport and Wefterly in Rhode llland colony, as alfo leveral congrega¬ 
tions in Pcnnfylvania of the fame kind. 

5. Quakers had their firft appearance in New England in 1654, and 
they were feverely perfecuted there; but as they are not under the con¬ 
finement of creeds and other religious reftridlions, they cannot eafily break 
into fectary fubdivifions. They ufe neither Baptifm nor the Lord’s Supper; 
they hold all fwearing and paying of tithes unlawful; but they fubmit to 
the various forms of civil* government. All who have the gift of light 
within them, men or women, are fufficiently ordained to preach the Gofpel, 
without any commiflion from a church, or afliftance from human learning: 
unjuftly they are faid not to regard the Scriptures ; and their affirmation, 
inftead of an oath, is equally binding, and accepted even to capital matters 
in the Colonies. They ufe the fame fubterfuge with other illiterate teach¬ 
ers and exhorters ; as, “ Not many wife after the flelh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called; but God hath chofen the foolifh things of the 
world to confound the wife.” Their filent waiting upon the Lord in their 
public places of devotion has been cenfured ; but it is retorted, they have 
a divine teacher in their own heart. Their tenets feem to be in general 
Arminian, which may be proved in many inftances. They believe a refur- 
redtion of the juft and unjuft, and that God will give a reward to every 
man according to his works; but as to the nature and manner of the 
refurredlion they are filent; for they only fay, it is not fafe to be too 
inquifirive how the dead fliall be railed, and with what bodies; alleging, 
that “ there is a natural body, and there is a lpiritual body; that flelh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption 


* I Corinth, xv. 
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6 . Moravians, who call themfelves Unitas Fratrum , or United Bre¬ 
thren, as the Quakers with good propriety call themfelves Friends; but 
in an ad of the Britifh parliament in 1749, they are called an ancient 
epifcopal Proteftant Church, in favour of their affirmation inftead of an 
oath. 

In New England, the Congregationalifts at firft aded with too much 
feverity; which occafioned fome inhabitants at Bofton, in 16 0, to peti¬ 
tion King Charles II. for a Church of England, modeftly called the King’s 
chapel, fignifying not an eftablifhed, but tolerated or privileged place of 
worfhip. And indeed the opinion that the Church of England was efta- 
blifhed in America by the ad of union is generally controverted and de¬ 
nied in that country. 

As to general things in this province, there are great variety of iron- 
rock ores* but unprofitable; fome copper ore, and flate. 
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CHAP. V. 

/ 

An Account of the Province of NEW HAMPSHIRE, in 

NEW ENGLAND. 


SECTION I. 

boundaries ; original lands , and grants. Air. Mafon s claim ; and Mr. 

Allen's Purchafe. Legijlature , and courts of judicature. 

'T’^HIS is a fmall province, bounded by Nova Scotia on the north; by 
* the Atlantic ocean on the eaft, by the Province of the Maflachufets 
Bay on the fouth, and by New York on the weft. 

Originally the extent of this province from three miles north of Mer¬ 
rimack River to Pifcataqua River, was twenty miles fea line, and fixty 
miles inland. It was under the affirmed juriididtion of the Maflachufets 
many years ; but it is now governed by a governor, council, and houfe 
of reprefentatives; the governor and council appointed by the King. 

The jurifdi&ion of this province is indifputably in the crown; and, 
by the determination of the King in council in 1739, ^ ie f ea ^ ne con " 
tinues the fame ; but weftward, heading the province of Maflachufets Bay, 
it extends from Newichawanack River about one hundred and fifteen miles 
to New York bounds ; northward toward Canada it is indefinite, or ra¬ 
ther not determined. 

The original lands were granted to Captain John Mafon of London, 
by letters patent from the council eftablifhed at Plymouth, dated the gth 
of March 1621 ; and confirmed to him by charter from King Charles 1 . 
dated the 19th of Anguft 1635 ; but there was no perfon who had any 
pretence to the power of government, as Mr. Mafon had only a grant 
of the foil from the council of Plymouth. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges, in 1669, received a royal charter, granting the 
fame privileges, royalties, and franchifes as are of right or ought to be 
enjoyed by the Bifhop of Durham, in the county palatine of Durham; 
with power to conftitute a deputy-governor, chancellor, treafurer, mai'- 
fhal, and other officers. By repeatedly nominating fuch officers, and 

0 attempting 
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attempting to eftablifhaform of government confiding of different perfons 
from thofe appointed by the Maffachufets ; there were always two dif¬ 
ferent parlies and interefts kept alive ; but New Hampshire had been fo 
long united to the Maffachufets, that the people of both colonies were of 
one heart and mind in civil and religious affairs. 

The council of Plymouth, on the 9th of March 1621, granted to 
John Mafon, of London, Efq. their fecretary, his heirs and affigns, a tract 
of land from Neumkeag to Merrimack River : and, in 1629, they granted 
him a traCt of land, between Merrimack River and Pifcataqua River, 
fixty miles up each river, and thefe to be bounded by a line acrofs from 
river to river. Both thefe grants were joined in a new grant, dated the 
2qd of April 1635, from the council of Plymouth to Mr. Mafon ; that 
is, fixty miles up Neumkeag River, and from the entrance thereof round 
by the fea-fhore to the middle entrance of Pifcataqua River, up that 
river, and Newichawennock River to the head thereof, and thence north- 
ward until fixty miles be accomplifhed ; and acrofs, from the termination 
of each of thele fixty miles, to be called New Hampfhire. 

Mr. Mafon, in 1634, fent over about feventy fervants, with ftores and 
provifions to carry on this fettlement of New Hampfhire, where his 
eftate amounted to about 20,000/. fterling, in 1635, when he died, hav¬ 
ing by will bequeathed New Hampfhire to his grandfon John Tufton and* 
his heirs, who were to affume the name of Mafon. John died before 
he was of age, and the eftate came to his brother Robert Tufton Mafon, 
who was not of age until 1650; but during his minority the fervants 
in New Hampfhire embezzled every thing, and as the civil wars pre¬ 
vented any legal relief, the Maffachufets people, at the defire of the in¬ 
habitants of New Hampfhire, took all thofe lands into their own difpofal 
and jurifdiCtion in 1652. 

In 166 r, Robert Tufton Mafon, petitioned King Charles II. to be re¬ 
lieved as to his property of thofe lands ; and Sir GeofFry Palmer, then 
attorney-general, reported that thefe lands were the undoubted right of 
the petitioner, as grandfon and heir of John Mafon. However, as the 
inhabitants of New Hampfhire, and province of Main, were incapable of 
protecting themfelves againft the incurfions of the Canada French and 
their Indians, the Colonifts ftill continued under the protection of the 
Maffachufets Bay, whofe affembly affumed the property of the vacant 
lands, and jurifdiCtion of the protected country: and, in 1677, the co¬ 
lony of Maffachufets Bay purchafed the property of the province of Maine 
from the heirs or affigns of Sir Ferdinando Gorge ; the property and ju~ 
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rifd id ton of which were confirmed to the province of Maflachufets Bay 
by their new charter in 1691. 

Mr. Mafon renewed his petition in 1675 to the King, who referred it 
to the attorney and folicitor-general: they reported his title good, and 
the King fent a mandatory letter, dated the 10th of March 1676, to the 
Maflachufets Bay colony, in favour of the petitioner, and the agents for 
the Maflachufets difclaimcd thofc lands before the court of King’s Bench. 

The Lords of the Committee for Trade and Plantations, with the Lords 
chief juftices Rainsford and North, reported to the King in council, that 
the Maflachufets Bay colony, by their reprefentatives, difclaimed any 
title to the lands in controverfy ; and this report was confirmed by the 
King in council on the 20th of July 1677. 

The aflembly of Maflachufets Bay pafled an ad in 1679, vacating all 
fuch grants as they had made of lands beyond the three miles north of 
Merrimack River. 

The fame year, the proprietors and inhabitants of New Hampfliire 
defired of the crown to take them under its immediate protedion; ac¬ 
cordingly the King, on the 18th of September 1679, commiflioned a pre- 
fident, with ten counfellors, for the government of the colony, with 
power to choofe three others to conftitute the firft council; and the pre- 
iident with five other counfellors to be a board. The lands granted there 
by the Maflachufets colony were direded to pay Mr. Mafon’s heirs fix- 
pence in the pound quit-rents, as incomes were then valued by way of 
compofition: Mr. Robert Mafon was authorized to make out titles to the 
prefent pofleflors at fix-pence in the pound value of all rents of real 
eftates, as quit-rents; and the unoccupied lands were to remain to him- 
felf. A court of record was alfo conftituted, to try and determine all 
caufes; referving an appeal home when the value was 50 /. flerling and 
upward. 

Before this time there had been no power of government granted for 
the territory of New Hampfhire ; for it fliould be obferved, that the old 
townlliips of Portfmouth, Hampton, and Dover, were grants of the Maf- 
fachufets Bay aflembly. 


King Charles II. on the 9th of May 1682, appointed Edward Cran- 
ficld, Efq. lieutenant-governor; and his Majefty in council farther inhi- 
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bited the Mafiachufets Bay government from any jurifdidion in Mr. 
Mafon’s property. 

When the crown was endeavouring to reaflume all charters and patents, 
the people of New Hampfhire made another formal furrender of jurif- 
diction to the crown, and Mr. Cranfield was appointed governor in 1684 j 
but he Toon went to Barbadoes, and lieutenant-governor Ufher had the 
adminiflration. 

The crown recommended the cafe of Mr. Mafon the patentee, who 
came over to New Hampfhire, and brought writs of ejedment againfl: 
Mr. Waldron, and about thirty others of the principal inhabitants, againfl: 
whom he recovered judgment; but was oppofed in the execution. Mr 
Mafon alfo brought an ejedment againfl: William Vaughan, Efq. and re¬ 
covered judgment: but Mr. Vaughan appealed to the King in council, 
w r ho difmifled the appeal, and confirmed the former judgment with cofts 
againfl: the appellant. 

Mr. Mafon defpaired of any accommodation with the people, who 
threatened his life; upon which he returned to England, where he foon 
after died, leaving two fons John and Robert Tufton Mafon, who, on the 
37th-of April 1691, conveyed all their right to lands in New England 
to Samuel Allen, Efq. of London. ° 

Colonel Samuel Allen, on the firfl of March 1692, was appointed go¬ 
vernor of New Hampfhire, and his commifiion was from three miles 
north of Merrimack River to Pifcataqua River, and the other recited 
bounds. . In iyco, Colonel Allen came over to New Hampfhire to pro- 
fecute his claim, and found there were twenty-four leaves torn out of 
the records, which contained the former judgments of ejedment obtained 
by Mr. Mafon. 


Mr. Allen entered new writs of ejedment againfl Mr. Waldron and 
others ; but the juries brought in their verdids for the defendants with 
cofls: the King in council difmifled his appeal without cofls, becaufe he 
had not brought proof of Mr. Mafon’s pofleflion; but he was allowed to 
begin de. novo. 


Colonel Allen petitioned Queen Anne to be put in pofleflion of the 
wafte lands, and the petition was referred to the board of trade and plan¬ 
tations : their lordfhips advifed with Sir Edward Northey, then attor¬ 
ney-general, who reported, that “ Her Majefty might fafely put him in 
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pofleflion of the unimproved land ; but where the inhabitants had pof- 
fefiion he might bring his writs of ejedment. 

Mr. Dudley was then governor of the Maflachufets, and alfo of New 
Hampfhire, by two diftind commiflions ; and an order was fent to him to 
put Colonel Allen in polfelTion of the wafte lands ; but for land improved, 
he was to bring writs of ejedment; and when the trials came on, Go¬ 
vernor Dudley was defired to go into court and demand a fpecial verdid. 
Accordingly, upon a trial of ejedment againft Waldron, Governor Dud¬ 
ley had notice to attend, which he negleded, and the defendants ob¬ 
tained cofts of fuit. Colonel Allen appealed to the crown, but died be¬ 
fore the appeal was profecuted, leaving one fon and four daughters. His 
fon Thomas fucceeded him in thefe claims, and was caft in his writs of 
ejedment with cofts. A fpecial verdid had been refufed; but he made 
an appeal, and died before it could be heard, leaving two fons and one 
daughter, all infants. 

To cut off the claim of Mr. Allen’s heirs to w r afte lands, the govern¬ 
ment of the province made a grant thereof, by the name of Kingfwood, 
to about fixty of their principal inhabitants, that there might remain no 
wafte lands in Mr. Mafon’s grant. 

There were alfo fome very large private claims from Indian grants, 
where both the colonies of Maflachufets Bay and New Hampfhire were 
fuppofed to be concerned in property as well as in jurifdidion. In 1629, 
the chiefs of the Indians in Merrimack River fold to John Wheelwright 
and others of the MaflTichufets Bay colony, all that land beginning “ at 
the end of twenty miles north-weft from Patucket falls, and thence run¬ 
ning a north-eaft line to interfed Merrimack and Pifcataqua Rivers, and 
thefe two rivers to be the bounds of it, from that line to the fea. “ This, 
together with other lands, included all the late province of New Hamp- 
fhirc; and the claim was revived by Mr. Cook and others in 1720, 
when fome Irifh Prcfbyterians petitioned both the aflemblies of Maflachu¬ 
fets Bay and of New Hampfhire, for a feltlement or towmfhip of lands. 

T hefe emigrants fettled upon part of thefe lands by charter or grant 
from the governor and council of New Hampfhire; and their townfhip, 
which was formerly Nutfield, is now called Londonderry. This town¬ 
fhip lies a few miles eaft of Patucket falls, and is in a flourifhing condi¬ 
tion; becaufe the inhabitants are remarkable for their induftry, and par¬ 
ticularly they excel in the manufadure of linen cloth. 
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In 1683, a large tratt of land called “ the Million Purchafe,” on 60th 
lidcs of Merrimack, above Souhagen River, was granted by the Sachems 
of the Weymafet or Lower River Indians, and the Penycook or Upper 
River Indians, to Jonathan Tyng of Dunflable, for valuable confidera- 
tions. This land extended upon the weft lide of Merrimack Rives, from 
the mouth of Souhagen River, where it falls into Merrimack River, 
fix miles and a half up the former ; thence ten miles north-weftward, 
and in a diredt line from the northward as far as the moft fouthcrly end 
of the great pond, commonly called Wenapefioche Lake. '1 hefe lands 
were conveyed in feveral parcels, and at different times, to certain per-- 
fons, by transfers in 1684, 1685, and 1686; of which transfers fome 
were acknowledged before the magistrates of the old colony of Mafia- 
chufets Bay, and fome before the commiflioners appointed by James II. 
Thefe conveyances and transfers were confirmed by Mr. Mafon in 1686, 
fo far as fell within the royal grant of New Hampfhire, at a quit-rent 
of ten {hillings fterling a year ; upon which the whole was divided into 
twenty fhares, with no benefit of furvivorfiiip ; to be divided as foon as 
might be, and each {hare to confift of five thousand acres. Thefe grants 
and regulations were alio confirmed in 1686, by the royal commiflioners • 
with an addition of the townfhips of Concord, Chelmsford, Groton, Lan- 
cafter, Stowe, Dunftable, and twelve miles more of land. This claim 
was revived in 1748. 

A difpute arofe which continued feveral years, concerning the fouth 
boundary of Maffachufets Bay colony with New Hampfhire, but, in 
1731, the general-affembly of New Hampfhire appointed Mr. Ridge, 
their agent, to folicit at home for their boundaries with Maffachufets 
Bay. The petition was'prefented in 1733 ; and, on the 5th of January 
! 734> board of trade and plantations lent to the attorney and folicitor- 
general this queftion ; “ From what part of Merrimack River, the three 
miles limitation ought to be taken?’’ On the 19th of March, the report 
was, “ From three miles north of the mouth of Merrimack River.” On 
the 9th of April 1737, a commiflion under the great feal was iffued, by 
the confent of both parties, to fome gentlemen of the councils in the 
neighbouring provinces to hear and decide the affair. The commiflioners 
met at Hampton in New Hampfhire, on the ift of Auguft, and gave 
their determination on the sd of September. Both parties appealed to the 1 
King in council, and the commiflioners adjourned themfelves to the ift of 
Auguft 173^’ receive the royal pleafure. The appeals were heard be¬ 
fore a committee of the privy council, on the 5th of March 1739 5 and : 
afterward their report was heard before the King in council, where the 
matter was finally determined : conformably to this determination the 
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lines were run by the province of New Hampfhire, ex parte ; becaufe 
the Maffachufets Bay government refuted to join in the furvey. The 
line between New Hampfhire and the province of Main was drawn by 
Mr. Bryant: the line parallel with, and at three miles diftance, on the 
north fide, from the River Merrimack, by Mr. Mitchel: and the line 
from Patucket falls to New York eaft line, by Mr. Hagen Hazen. Thefe 
lines, or furveys, were lodged with the records of both provinces in 
May 1741. 

Mr. Mitchel’s line, parallel with Merrimack River, begins at three 
miles north of a black rock, to Patucket Ration, by compafs twenty- 
feven miles. This parallel line paffes through and cuts off part of the 
following townfhips of Maffachufets Bay government; Salifbury, Amef- 
bury, Haverhill, Methuen, Dracut, and Nottingham. The colony of 
Maffachufets Bay had extended thefe townfhips beyond the three miles 
north of Merrimack, not fo much upon account of their having affumed 
the jurifdi&ion of that country, at the time of granting thefe townfhips, 
but chiefly becaufe they were Indian grants to Maffachufets people. 

Mr. Plazen’s line from Patucket flation, three miles eaft of Merri¬ 
mack River, runs weft by compafs to cut Connedfticut River, one mile 
and three quarters north of Northfield meeting-houfe, and about ten 
miles fouth of Fort Dummer, about fifty-three miles ; thence to New 
York line twenty miles eaft from Hudfon’s River, about thirty-fix miles; 
in all about ninety miles: the line continued falls in with Hudfon’s River 
fix miles above Albany church, and a little below the mouth of Mo¬ 
hawks River. This line paffes through and takes off from the Mafla- 
chufets Bay jurifdi&ion fome parts of the following townfhips and lands; 
Dunftable, Groton, Townfend, Ipfwich new townfhip, Canada to Row- 
ley, fome province vacant lands, Canada to Sylvefter and others, Ca¬ 
nada to Roxbury, Winchefter, Northfield, Fall-fight towmfhip, Bofton 
New Townfhip, and Province vacant lands, to New York eaft line. 

Thefe lands are now vefted in the crown ; but by an order of the 
King in council, in 1744, it was directed, that “if the government of 
New Hampfhire did not provide for Fort Dummer, there would be a 
neceffity for returning that fort, with a proper contiguous diftridt, to the 
province of Maffachufets Bay,” whofe governor for many years was alfo 
governor of New Hampfhire, with a diftin£t commiflion. At laft, the 
affembly of New Hampfhire entered a complaint to the King in council 

againft the joint governor of that time, in relation to the cafe of fettling 
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the boundaries between the two provinces ; therefore, in 1740, a fepa- 
rate governor was commiffioned for New Hampfhire : but it has been 
faid that this is too diminutive for a diflind government, as the numbers 
of its people, and the value of their commerce, are infignificant. 

This province makes only one county or lhire ; which, in 1742, con¬ 
tained about fix thoufand rateable whites, and about five hundred ne¬ 
groes or Haves. Mr. Arthur Brown, miffionary at Portfmouth in this 
province, on the 27th of October 1738, wrote to the Society for propo- 
gating the Gofpel, that “ his parifh was in a flourifhing condition ; the 
number of communicants was fifty-two ; and lince his laft he had bap¬ 
tized feventeen infants in the preceding half year.” But, in 1741, he 
informed the Society, that “ there were in New Hampfhire about fifty 
or fixty families of the church of England, and the reft were Indepen¬ 
dents ; for they had no Quakers, Baptifls, Separates, Heathens, or In¬ 
fidels, among them.” 

The printed law book of this colony begins the 8th of July 1696. 

Mr. Ufher, Mr. Partridge, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. John Wentworth, 
were fucceffively lieutenant-governors, under the refpedive governors of 
the Maffachufets Bay. Mr. Wentworth was appointed lieutenant gover¬ 
nor in 1717, and died on the 12th of December 1730. He was fuc- 
ceeded by Colonel Dunbar, who arrived in July 1731, both as lieutenant- 
governor of New Hampfhire, and alfo furveyor-general of the woods 
in North America, with four deputy-furveyors, principally to prevent 
the wafte of the mailing trees : but, in 1743, he relinquifhed thofe polls, 
and was made governor of St. Helena by the Diredors of the Eaft India 
Company. 

In July 1741, Benning Wentworth, Efq. was appointed governor in 
chief of New Hampfhire, where the complement of counfellors is ten; 
but when much deficient, the governor may appoint pro tempore. The 
new grants of lands or townfhips are not from the reprefentatives of the 
coliedive body of the people, but by the governor and council, purfuant 
to his commiffion and inflrudions, at a certain nominal quit-rent; as 
Londonderry to pay yearly one bufhel of potatoes when required. 

The members of the houfe of reprefentatives are eleded for the fe- 
veral townfhips and diflrids in the following proportion : 
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3 from Portfmouth, 

3 Dover, 

2 Hampton, 

2 ' Exeter, 

2 Newcaftle and Rye, 

i Kingflon, 

i Hampton-falls, 


i from Newington, 
i Newmarket, 

i Streatham, 

i Greenland, 

i Londonderry, 

i Durham, 


l 


The juries are returned by the fheriff; and the courts of judicature, 
befide the authority of a juftice of the peace, and a bench of juftices, 
are as following : 


The general feffions of the peace held quarterly. 

Inferior courts of common-pleas held four times a year: thefe courts 
confift of four judges, whereof three make a quorum. 

* 

A fuperior court of judicature or common-pleas held twice a year: it 
confifts of a chief judge and three other judges, of whom three are a 
quorum. From thence are allowed appeals to the governor and council; 
or to a court of appeals in cafes where the value in difpute exceed one 
hundred pounds llerling ; and to the King in council, where the real 
value of the thing in difference exceeds three hundred pounds flerling. 

Courts of Oyer and Terminer, affizes, or general gaol delivery, are 
efpecially appointed by the governor and council. 

A court of equity, fuftained by the governor and council, by way of 
appeal from the inferior courts, without any new procefs ; but* either 
party may bring new evidence: and from thence appeal may lie to the 
King in council. 

The officers of the court of probates are appointed by the governor 
and council, to whom an appeal may lie. 

The fame judge of vice-admiralty and other officers, ferve for Mafia* 
chufets Bay, Rhode Ifland, and New Hampfhire. 
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S E C T I O N II. 

Produce , trade , and navigation. Mifcellaneous obfervations. Of Sagada - 

hock territory ; of the province of Main. General remarks. 

HP HEIR produce is provifions, but fcarcely fufficient for their own 
confumption; marts, timber, deal-boards, joifts, ftaves, hoops, fhin- 
gles, and clap-boards ; as alfo fome dry cod-fifh. 

Their manufactures are fliip-building, and fome men of war have 
been built there. Some bar-iron has been made in the province ; but 
the noted iron-works on Lamper-eel River were only bloomeries of bog 
or fwamp-ore ; and thefe works were foon difcontinued. They never 
made any confiderable quantity of bar-iron ; becaufe they wanted water 
in the drought of Summer and in the hard frofts of Winter; and their 
ore became l'carce. 

In this province there is only one collection or cuftom-houfe, kept at 
portfmouth. 

Their excife upon ftrong liquors may amount to about a thoufand 
pounds old tenor a year; and this with a thoufand pounds old tenor, the 
. intereft of loan money per annum , was the falary of their governor. 

In New Hampfhire, as in Maflachufets Bay, there are two forts of 
licences for felling ftrong liquors, i. A licence to keep an open tavern. 
2. A licence to retail liquors out of doors only. This liberty or licence 
is firft to be obtained of the feleCt-men of the townfhip, and afterward 
to be confirmed in their quarter feflions by the juftices of the peace. 

Mr. David Thomnfon, in 1623, attempted a fettlement at Pifcataqua, 
now called New Hampfhire; but it foon vanifhed, and the very memory 
of it is loft. 

In New Hampfhire, and the province of Main, are much good fhip- 
timber and mafting trees; but there are not much of either in the Duke 
of York’s grant, called Sagadahock. The tree of life of New England, 
is by miftake called Savine ; and all the apple-trees here are exotics. 
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The right merchantable hoops are from the faplins of white oak and 
of hickory ; but white oak is the beft. Staves for tight calks are from 
the white oak ; but red oak haves are ufed for molafles and dry calks. 
One thoufand haves make from thirty to thirty-five hogfheads, of one 
hundred gallons each. 

Clearing a new country of wood does not render the Winter more 
moderate ; but conduces to its being more healthful. In middling cli¬ 
mates, timber or wood is generally fpungy or light by alternate relaxa¬ 
tions and bracings from heats and colds, confequently of no long dura¬ 
tion or good ufe ; and thus it is from New England to North Carolina, but 
in the northern provinces the timber is folid and heavy, fit for permanent 
conftru&ion, as in New England, Nova Scotia, and Canada : yet farther 
north the timber is too fmall, fhrubby, and gnarly. In the hot countries, 
however, are many fpecies of hard wood, of how growth, good for 
vvainfcotting and other joiners work. 


The feafons are uncertain in New England, where in an open Winter 
the fap rifes too foon, and a fubfequent hard froh makes the bark fplit 
and peel off; thus the fruit trees particulary fuffer at times. 

There are feveral good ads of the Britifh parliament, and of the le- 
giflatures of the feveral colonies, relative to the feafons and times of fal¬ 
ling of timber; as alfo concerning the proper feafons of killing thofe 
animals that afford furs, fkins, and hides; but thefe ads are little re¬ 
garded, and feldom put in execution. 


Mifunderhandings with the Indians are a great hindrance to the co,- 
lonihs in their timber and lumber trade ; therefore the Indians ought to 
be awed by fome forts at proper dihances upon the interior frontiers ; 
kept in a refpedful condition by the appearance of fome military force; 
and enticed by proper affortments of goods to carry on a trade. 


' The pYemiums are, 

For marts, yards, bowfprits, per ton of forty feet, girt /. s - & 


meafure - - I o o 

Merchantable tars eight barrels - - 2 4 ° 

Green tar Ditto — ■ — — 40° 

Pitch Ditto - - ■ ■ — 1 0 0 

Turpentine Ditto . . . - 1 l° 0 


There rauft be a plantation certificate that they are the growth or produce 

of 
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of the colonies ; and upon landing, the pre-emption to be offered to the 
commiffioners of the navy: but if the commiffioners do not contract for 
the fame twenty days after landing, the owners may difpofe of them at 
pleafure, and receive the premium. 

In the woods of New England is a great variety of flowering fhrubs; 
but few of them flower in Winter, the moft valuable qualification for a 
flowering flirub. There is no author who has wrote tolerably well con¬ 
cerning the natural hiftory of New England. Mr. Joffelyn arrived at 
Bofton in 1663, and continued there fome years : he published a book at 
London in 1672, intitled, “ Eight years obfervations,” as a natural hiflory 
of the country ; but it abounds with grofs miftakes; for inftance, he fays, 
“ In New England are no woodcocks, nor any quails;” whereas they are 
very plenty there. 


Of Sagadahock ; and the Province of Main. 

King Charles II. on the 12th of March 1663-4, granted to his bro¬ 
ther the Duke of York, a certain territory or trad of land, thus de- 
fcribed : “ All that part of the main land of New England, beginning 
at a certain place called or known by the name of St. Croix, adjoining 
to New Scotland in America; and from thence extending along the fea- 
coaft, unto a certain place called Pemaquin or Pemaquid, and fo up the 
river thereof, to the fartheft head of the fame, as it tendeth northward, 
and extending from thence to the River of Quenebeck, and fo up the 
fhortefl; courfe to the River of Canada northward.” This was called 
“ The Duke of York’s property,” and annexed to the government of 
New York; but upon the abdication of King James II. thefe lands re¬ 
verted to the crown. 

At prefent the territory of Sagadahock is fuppofed to extend from the 
River of St. Croix eafiward to the River Kenebeck weftward, and from 
each of thefe two rivers due north to the River of St. Lawrence : thus 
St. Lawrence or Canada River is its northern boundary, and the Atlantic 
Ocean is its louthern boundary. When Nova Scotia was in poffeflion of 
the French, Sagadahock territory was included in the commiflion of the 
French governor of L’Acadie; and thus it was in the time of granting 
a new royal charter to Maffachufets Bay in 1691 ; therefore to keep up 
the Englifh claim to this territory, as well as to Nova Scotia, the jurif- 
di&ion of both were included in that charter. 
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Upon the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, Nova Scotia and Sagadahock 
were relinquifhed by France to Great Britain, whofe government reaf- 
fumed the jurifdi&ion of Nova Scotia, which became a royal govern¬ 
ment, with the property in the crown: but this territory of Sagadahock 
remains in the jurifdi&ion of Maffachufets Bay, and fends one member 
to the council. The general-affembly cannot difpofe of lands there, 
without the confent of the King in council: but the property of pecu¬ 
liar grants remain good to the feveral claimers, until the crown lhall 
purchafe the fame, as was the cafe in Nova Scotia. 

Colonel Dunbar proje&ed Sagadahock territory to be fet off as a fe- 
parate government for himfelf; which was introduced by obtaining a 
royal inftrudtion to fet off 300,000 acres of good maft and fhip-timber 
land for the ufe of the crown or navy. The lands were taken poffeffion 
of for that purpofe, in 1730, by Colonel Phillips governor of Nova Sco¬ 
tia : but upon application at home of the Mufcongus company, proprie¬ 
tors in part of Sagadahock, this inftrudtion was revoked in 1732, and 
at prefent it is annexed to the county of York or province of Main. 

In the reign of King James I. Sir Ferdinando Gorge, prefident of the 
council of Plymouth, and Captain Mafon, had feveral grants from Neum- 
keag River, w T hich divides the prefent towns of Beverley and Salem, to 
Sagadahock or Kenebeck River; which were afterward altered into the 
grants of the province of Main, and of New Hampfhire, as at prefent. 

In this territory of Main, whofe boundaries have been before de- 
fcribed, there are fome private purchafes from the Indians, which the 
proprietor-general, the affembly of the province of Maffachufets Bay, 
appear not to difpute. For inftance, in 1683, Mr. Wharton, a merchant 
in Bofton, purchafed of fix fagamores about 500,000 acres called the 
Pegepfcot purchafe, bounded five miles weft from Pegepfcot River, by a 
line running at five miles diftance parallel with the river, to a certain 
fall in that river, and thence north-eaft about forty-four miles in a ftrait 
line to Kennebeck River: it includes the eaftern divifions of Nahumken 
purchafe, and of Plymouth purchafe ; which latter extend fifteen miles on 
each fide of Kennebeck River. Mr. Wharton died infolvent, and his ad- 
miniftrator fold this purchafe, in 1714, for about one hundred pounds 
New England currency, to eight proprietors, among whom were Mr. 
Winthrop and Mr. Hutchinlon. It is bounded fouth-wefterly by North 
Yarmouth, which takes in a final 1 part of this grant at Small Point: 
but George Town, Brunfwick, and Jopftiam are in this grant. 
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Prior to the Maflachufets Bay purchafes, the fettlers in the province of 
Main never had any other protection, but that of the colony of the Maf- 
fachulets. It was ordered by the King in council, in 1679, that the 
Maflachufets Bay government, upon the reimburfement of one thoufand 
two hundred pounds fieriing paid to Gorge’s heirs for the province of 
Main, fhould furrender it to the crown, as the purchafe was made with¬ 
out the permilhon of his Majefty ; but the new charter of Maflachufets 
Bay put an end to that and all other pretended claims. 

The militia which ferved for the province of Main in 1744, were 
2485 men. 

\ 

The contents of the province of Main are about 9600 fquare miles. 

In the territory of Sagadahock, the foil is not bad: there is not much 
good fhip timber, but fome white pine for mails. Moil of the grants 
and conveyances in this territory, are not to be found upon record j 
which occafions great confufion in claims. 

As to the geographical defeription of this country, it may be obferved, 
that the remarkable mountains and hills in the province of Main are as 
following. 1. The white-hills, or rather mountains, inland about feventy 
miles north from the mouth of Pifcataqua harbour, about feven miles 
weft by north from the head of the Pigwoket branch of Saco River. 
They are called white, not from their being continually covered with 
fnow; but becaufe their fummits are bald, producing no trees or brufh* 
and covered with a whitifh ftone. Thefe hills may be obferved at a 
great diftance, and are a confiderable guide or diredion to the Indians in 
travelling that country. 2. The Pigwoket-hills, at a little diftance from 
the white-hills, to which they are much inferior, and fcarce deferve to 
be mentioned. 3. Aquimanticus-hills, about eight miles inland, and in 
the townfhip of York, are well known among failors, as they are a very 
ufeful landmark for veflfels that fall in northward of Bofton or Mafla¬ 
chufets Bay. 

Along this coaft are many harbours, commodious for fmall craft in 
lading of lumber and fire-wood for Bofton: but Cafco Bay is a large* 
good, and fafe harbour or road for vefiels of any burden, a$ it is ftiel- 
tered by feveral iflands ; and here fome of the contrad {hips take in 
their lading for mails. 

The 
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The principal rivers are, i. The Kenebeck, or Quenebeck, and its 
mouth called Sagadahock, which divides the province of Main from the 
old Briftol purchafe of Pemaquid. From the entrance of Sagadahock to 
Merry-meeting Bay are eighteen miles ; thence to Richmond Fort and 
from the Truck-houfe, near the mouth of Kennebeck River, are twelve 
miles : from this place to the firft falls, though only a ripling called Cafti- 
nock Falls, are eighteen milles; thence to Taconick Falls are eighteen 
miles ; and thus from the mouth of Sagadahock to Naridgwoag are about 
106 miles ; there Indians go much higher up the river, with their ca¬ 
noes, in travelling to Quebeck ; but they are now reduced to an in- 
confiderable number ; though formerly, with their French miflionaries, 
they were very troublefome to the Englifh fettlcments. 2. Amerafcogin 
River, which is particularly noted for plenty of good fturgeon: up this 
river was a tribe of Indians, who are now extind ; and near the mouth 
of it is Brunfwick Fort. 3. Saco River, which rifcs above thirty miles 
north of Pifcataqua Harbour; and its confiderable branches are Pigwac- 
ket River, whofe Indians are now of no confequence. At the mouth of 
Saco River is Winter Harbour, fo called from Mr. Winter, who had a 
farm there. This river is not navigable any confiderable way to the 
falls for velTels of little burden ; but here are truck-houfes and a fort. 
4. Manfons River comes from fome ponds about forty miles above Pifca¬ 
taqua harbour ; and falls into the fea at the townfhip of Wells. 5. Pif¬ 
cataqua River, which divides New Hampfhire from Main for the fpace 
of forty miles : from the mouth of this river or harbour to the inlet of 
Exeter Bay are about ten miles; thence to the mouth of Catecheco River, 
which comes from the weft north-weft, are five miles ; and from this 
upward, the Pifcataqua is called Newichawanock River ; but higher it is 
called Salmon Falls River. 

The fmall rivers, or runs of water, and of fliort courfe, are many; 
particularly, Recompcnce River ; Royal’s River, running through Cape 
Anne townfhip and North Yarmouth to the fea ; Prefumpfcot River, 
which comes from Jabago Pond, and runs through Falmouth, where it 
falls into the fea ; Falmouth River, or Stroud-water of Cafco Bay; Kene¬ 
beck River dividing Arundel from Wells; and York River in the town- 
fliip of York. 

The geographical parts of the Maftachufets Bay have been already de- 
fcribed, as alfo thofe of Connecticut and Rhode Ifland, but what relates 
to the old colony of Plymouth was omitted, and ought to be inferted 
here. There are no remarkable mountains or high hills; but the moft 
confiderable harbours are, 1. Plymouth Bay, of lliallow water, but a 
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confequential trade to the Weft Indies: it is a branch of Bofton colledion r 
at the diftance of forty miles. Three fmall rivulets, called Jons, Her- 
rings, and Eel Rivers, fall into this Bay. 2. Cape Cod Harbour, of 
fafe and deep water; but from the hook or flexure, and confequently 
different courfes, veffels get out to fea with difficulty; nor is it a fea- 
port, or place of trade. This Cape, by its particular form, and the 
llretching far into the Tea, becomes a fnare for itinerant or paffenger 
fifh ; fuch as Whales, Herrings, Mackarel and others. The tide flows 
within the Cape about twenty feet; but on the back of it is only five 
or fix feet. 

The fmaller inlets, or harbours, from the difcharge of rivulets, are many; 
but all the harbours from Scituate to Cape, Cod are fhallow, becaufe of 
a 1'andy flow Hope of the fhore ; and the inland runs are fhort and fmall, 
incapable of making channels. In Sandwich is Mill River : inBarnftaple 
is a fmall inlet, and another in Yarmouth. In Harwich is the harbour 
called Point of Rocks, which is not fafe. In Eaftnam is Stage Harbour ; 
as alfo Billingfgate, the beft of thefe fmall harbours. 2. Upon the out- 
fide of Cape Cod, is the head of Pamet, no proper harbour, as fome- 
times high tides have paffcd over the meadows in Truro from fea to fea. 

Sandy Point, or Monymoy in Chatham, is a good harbour for fmall, 
veffels, but the bar Ihifts. Bafs River in Yarmouth. Hyanaes in Barn- 
ftaple, is much ufed, as it is the beft of thefe harbours. Oiler Bay in- 
Barnftaple. Falmouth Bay. Woods Hole or Cove, called Soconofl'et,. 
where is a ferry of about a mile to Elizabeth Great Ifland, and of about 
three leagues to Martha’s Vineyard. Along this fhore is a bar, at about 
the diftance of half a mile, with fmall inlets ; and there is water of fome 
fathoms within the bar. 3. In Buzzard’s Bay are feveral good creeks^, 
as Agawam, Wagwagantit, Sipacan, Matapoiffet, Acculhnot, Polyganfet^ 
and Coaxit. 

The Capes, Headlands, or Promontories are, 1. The Gurnet Head, 
which is the north point of Plymouth Bay ; and lies within feven leagues 
fouth-weft of Cape Cod. 2. Cape Cod, about eighteen leagues, fouth- 
weft from Bofton, in 42 0 . io' of north latitude: this is a narrow long 
promontory llretching into the fea; and from' the pitch of the Cape to 
Buzzard’s Bay may extend upward of fixty miles, which, with a me¬ 
dium breadth of fix miles, makes about 230,000 acres, called the 
county of Barnftaple, containing the townlhips of Falmouth, Sandwich, 
Barnftaple, Yarmouth, Harwich, Chatham, Eaftham, Truro, and Pro-- 
vince Town. 3. Sandy Point, about ten leagues north from, the Iflandl 
q£ Nantucket : but in the charter it is, called Cape Malabar. 

Tfifr: 
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The principal rivers in old Plymouth Colony are, 1 North River, 
which divides Scituate from Marfhfield : it has deep water; but as the 
entrance is rocky, veflels cannot put in there in ftormy weather. The tide 
flows about ten miles up this river, where fhips and other veflels are 
advantageoufly built. 2. Taunton River, in which good fhips are built. 
3. Patucket or Blackftone, formerly Nipmug River, is navigable from 
Rhode Ifland boundary, at Bullock’s Neck, ten miles to Patucket Falls; 
and in Rehoboth, or Jeaconick, fome good veflels are built. 

o 

The late Plymouth Colony contained about 1,254,000 acres; but now 
there are no vacant or colony lands. The old fea line was about 220 
miles: the fea-line of the Province of Main is about eighty miles; of 
New Hampfhire, twenty miles; of old Maflachufets, eighty miles; of 
Rhode Ifland, fixty miles; and of Conne&icut, one hundred and forty 
miles. 

As to the iflands near Cape Cod, the principal are, Nantucket, Martha’s 
Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iflands. 

/ 

1. The north fide of Nantucket, or the town of Sherborn, is about 
ten leagues from the main land. The ifland contains about 23,000 acres, 
or fix miles fquare. Beach included, it is in twenty-feven proprietor- 
fhips ; but all in common, excepting forty acres of home lots to each 
proprietorfhip, and every one of thofe may keep 560 fheep. It is a 
county of itfelf, inhabited by induftrious people, who cure dry cod- 
fifh, but whaling is their principal bufinefs. In 1744, they had about 
forty floops and fchooners in the Whale fifhery, of thirteen men to a 
veflel: they made from 7000 to 10,000 barrels of Whale-oil a year. I11 
this Ifland are about nine hundred Indians, who are of great ufe in the 
fifhery. 

2. Martha’s Vineyard is about eight leagues weft from Nantucket, 
and three leagues fouth from Wood’s Hole in Falmouth upon the 
Main-: it is about twenty miles in length, and the eaft-end is about eight 
miles in breadth, but tapers away to Gay Head, at the weft-end, where it 
is three miles wide. A great part of the ifland is very barren, being 
heaths and pine-land. The townfhips are, Edgar Town, Tilbury, and 
Chilmark ; which contain about two hundred men capable of bearing 
arms, and about four hundred and fifty Indians. With the Elizabeth 
Iflands it makes Duke’s Country : but before the Maflachufets Bay new 
charter, all tliefe iflands belonged to the government of New York; and 

the 
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the receiver of the quit-rents of New York made demands of the ol^ 
arrears of their quit-rents. 

3. Elizabeth's Iflands lie in a range, fouth-weft, half way between 
Martha’s Vineyard, and the fhore of Buzzard Bay, which bay they form. 
The largeft ifland is one mile from Wood’s Hole on the Main, and is 
about eight miles in length, but very narrow: it is called Nafhawn 
Ifland; and the others are, Tinker’s Ifland, Slocum’s Ifland, and the 
Iflands of Cattetrunk. 

In general, the neareft eftimate that can be made of the people in New 
England is as follows : 

Maflachufets Bay, 

Connecticut, 

Rhode Ifland, 

New Hampfhire, 


354,000 


200,000 

100,000 

30,000 

24,000 


One-fourth part of thefe are 90,000 men capable of bearing arms, 
and one-fifth is 70,000 men fit to march j a force fufficient to protect 
themfelves againft all foreign enemies. 

The Maflachufets Colony is fuperior to the reft in opulence, trade and 
number of inhabitants ; its principal town being Bofton ; that of Con¬ 
necticut is New London; of Rhode Ifland, Newport; and of New 
Hampfhire, Portfmouth. They employ five hundred fail of Chips, with 
four thoufand feamen, annually, in their trade to Great Britain and the 
fugar colonies: and the imports from Great Britain and Ireland have 
been computed at 300,000 /. a year. 
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BOOK III. 

The Hiftory of the Province of N E W YORK. 

C H A P. I. 

Situation of the Colony ; its origin and conquejlfrom the Butch; fuccejjion 
of governors , including a general hifiory of the province . 

T HE firft bounds of New York, when it was called Nova Belgia, 
were, Maryland on the fouth; the main land, as far as it could 
be difcovered weftward, which would extend to the nations bor¬ 
dering on the Mifliflippi; the river of St. Lawrence northward; and New 
England weftward : fo that in thofe times, all the country from Maryland 
to New England was called Nova Belgia or New Netherlands, which in¬ 
cluded the Jerfeys, and part of Pennfylvania ; but it was reduced into a 
much narrower compafs when it was conquered and fettled by the Englifh 
in the reign of King Charles II. who made a grant of it to his brother 
the Duke of York. 

The province of New York, at prefent, contains Long Ifland, Staten 
Ixland, and the lands on the eaft fide of Hudfon’s River to the bounds of 
Connecticut. Prom the divifion line between that colony and the Mafta- 
chufets Bay, northward to the old French line, the province of New 
York claimed an extent to Connedicut River. On the weft fide of Hud- 
Vol. II. B fon’s 
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fon’s River, from the fea to the latitude of 41° lies New Jerfey; but the 
line of partition between that province and this, from that latitude to the 
other ftation on. Delaware, is unfettled" From thence, wherefoever it may 
be fixed, the province of New York claims all the lands on the eaft fide 
of Delaware to the north line of Pennfylvania; and all the territory on 
both fidcs of the Mohawks River, and weft ward to the Ifthmus at Niagara: 
in fhort, all the country belonging to the crown of Great Britain, not 
already granted; for it has been faid, “ that we are to conlider New 
York among her filler colonies, to borrow a law phrafe, as a refiduary 
legatee.” And ‘‘ hence,” fays the fame author, “ we have from the be¬ 
ginning been expofed to controverfies about limits. The New Jerfey 
claim includes feverai hundred thoufand acres, and has not a little impeded 
the fettlement of the colony. The difpute with the MalTachufets Bay is 
ftill more important; and, for ieveral years pali, occafioned very confider- 
able commotions. The New Hampfhire pretenfions have, as yet, expofed 
us to no great trouble. But when all thofe claims are fettled, a new con- 
troverfy will probably commence with the proprietaries ofPennfylvania*.” 

, The Swedes and Finlanders feem to have been the firfl occupiers of 
fome parts of that extenfive country, afterwards called Nova Belgia by 
the Dutch. The Swedes eftablifhed fettlements on both fides of Delaware 
(River; built fome towns,- and erefled feverai forts, particularly Elfen- 
burgh and Cafimir, now called Newcaftle. I^ut Captain Henry Hudfon, 
an Englifhrnan, in 1608, difeovered Long Ifland, the adjacent continent, 
and the river which ftill retains his name. . He afterward communicated 
the difeovery to the Dutch, who made him a compenfation for it. The 
Dutch writers contend, that Hudfon was fent out by the Eaft India com¬ 
pany in 1609, t0 difeover a north*weft paflage to China, and that having 
firft difeovered Delaware Bay, he came hither, and penetrated up Hudfon’s 
River as far as the latitude of 43°. It is faid, however, that there was 
a fale, and that the Englifh objected to it, though they negledted to oppote 
the Dutch fettlement for fome time. 

Captain Hudfon, in 1610, failed again from Holland to this country, 
to which the Dutch had then given the name of Nova Belgia, or New 
Netherlands ; and four years after, the States General granted a patent to 
fome merchants for an exclufive trade on the north river, now Hudfon s 
River; who, in 1614, built a fort on the weft fide, near Albany, which 
was firft commanded by Henry Chriftiaens. Sir Samuel Argol, in the 

* See “ The Hiftory of the Province of New York, from the firft Difeovery to the 
Year 1732. By William Smith, M. A.” Publilhed at London in 4to in 1757. 
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fame year, was fent out by Sir Thomas Dale, governor of Virginia, to 
difpoflefs the French of the towns of Port Royal and St. Croix, lying on 
each fide of the Bay of Fundy in Acadia, then claimed as part of Virginia: 
and in his return he vifited the Dutch on Hudfon’s River, who, being 
unable to refid him, prudently fubmitted to the Engliili government. 
The next year, however, the Dutch ereCted a fort on the fouth-wed 
point of the ifland Manhattans, and two others in 1623; one called 
Good Hope, on Connecticut River and the other Naflau, on the ead- 
fide of Delaware Bay. The Dutch writers pretend, that they purchafed 
the lands on both tides of that river in 1632, before the Englifh were 
fettled in thofe parts ; and that they difcovered a little freth river farther 
to the ead, called Varfche Riviertie, to didinguifh it from Connecticut Ri¬ 
ver, known among them by the name of Varfche Rivier, which was alfo 
claimed by the Dutch, who were determined upon the fettlement of a 
colony; and therefore the States General, in 1621, made a grant of the 
country to the Wed India company. 

Wouter Van Twilier arrived at Fort Amderdam, now New York, and 
took upon himfelf the government in June 1629. His dile, in the patents 
granted by him, was thus ; “ We, director and council, redding in New 
Netherland, on the Idand Manhattans, under the government of their 
High Mightinefies the Lords States General of the United Netherlands, 
and the privileged Wed India company.’' In his time, the planters of 
New England extended their pofteflion wedward as far as Connecticut River, 
which was proteded againd by the Dutch. 

William Kieft appears drd as governor in 1638, when a prohibition 
was idued againd the Englidi trade at Fort Good Hope; and fhortly after 
an order of council was made for fending more forces there to maintain 
the Dutch territories. The Dutch writers, however, are not agreed in 
the extent of Nova Belgia or New Netherland: fome defcribe it to be 
from Virginia to Canada; and others fay, that the arms of the States 
General were ereCted at Cape Cod, Connecticut, and Hudfon’s Bay, and 
on the wed fide of the entrance into Delawar Bay: but one of their ancient 
authorities gives Canada River for a boundary on the north; and calls 
that part of the country Terra Incognita, which is north-wed from Albany* 

The Englifh had overfpread the eadern part of Long Ifland; and, in 
1640, advanced to Oyder Bay; but Kieft broke up their fettlement in 

* The ftate of “ Nieuw Nederland,” printed at Amfterdam in 1651. It contains two 
defcriptions of the Dutch pofleffions j the one is a copy of that publifhed by John de Laet 
at Leyden, and the other gives a (hort view of the country in 1649. 
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1642, and fitted out two floops to drive the Englifh out of Schuylkill, of 
which the Marylanders had lately poflefled themfelves.. The inftruClions, 
dated the 2 2d of May, to Jan Janfen Alpendam, who commanded in that 
enterprize, are upon record, and ftrongly affert the right of the Dutch 
both to the foil and trade. The Englifh from the eaftward fhortly after 
fent deputies to New Amfterdam for the accommodation of their difputes 
about limits, to whom the Dutch offered fuch conditions as the Englilh 
deemed inadmiffible, and in 164 ^ formed a defign to extirpate the Dutch; 
but the Maffachufets Bay declined this enterprize. 

Peter Stuyvefant was the laft Dutch governor; and though he had a 
commiffion in 1646, he did not begin his adminiftration until the 27th of 
May 1647. The claims upon his government kept him continually em¬ 
ployed, with a ftriCt attention to New England on the eaft, and Maryland 
on the weft: but a controverfy, which had long fubfifted between the 
Englifh of New Haven and the Dutch at the Manhados was fettled by the 
commiffioners of the United Colonies in 1650, in the following manner: 

The Dutch, who had built a fmall trading houfe at Hudfon’s River, 
foon after the Englifh began the fettlement of New Plymouth, courted a 
correfpondcnce and friendfhip with them; and, as a writer of that day 
obferves, “ gave them a mefs of pottage for their birth-right,” of which 
they had before craftily deprived them *. The Dutch, undoubtedly, 
had a defign to have poflefled themfelves of Connecticut River, and to 
have prevented the Englifh from obtaining any footing there. Thofe of 
New Plymouth had pitched upon a place for a houfe in 1632 and 
ereCted it in 1633, although they were threatened by a party of Dutch, 
whom they found there at that time. Thofe from the Maffachufets in 
1635 and 1636, made their principal fettlement upon that part of the 
river at Hartford, where the Dutch had their houfe; and the Englifh for 
many years made no attempts to remove them, but allowed them free 
liberty of trade; the Dutch alfo admitting any Englifh to fettle among 
them at the Manhados, particularly Mr. Willet, Mr. Baker, and feveral 
other families. 

When Mr. Eaton and his company began to fettle at New Haven, the 
Dutch were alarmed from the fwift increafe of the Englifh colonies, whom 
they charged with encroachments, although they had no pretence them- 
felves to any certain boundary, and would fometimes challenge the coun- 


* Hubbard. 


t Mr. VVinflow’s Manufcript Letter to Governor Winthrop, September 1633. 
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try from Cape Henlopen to Connecticut River, and at other times as far 
as Cape Cod: but the Englifh, regardlefs of fuch a claim, proceeded in 
extending their fettlements to. Milford, Stamford, and other places, until 
they were within a few miles of Hudfon’s River. 

Whether the Dutch had any pretence of title or not, no doubt can be 
made that they would have extirpated the Englifh if it had been in their 
power, but they were few in number. Once, indeed, being poffeffed of 
a fhip of fome force, they fent her to New Haven, where they feized a 
veffel which lay in the harbour, and carried her away. At another time, 
they fet up the arms of the States at or near Stamford, and threatened to 
do the like at New Haven. The Dutch had always refrained the Eng- 
lifli, not fettled among them, from trading with their Indians upon Hud- 
fon’s River: but in 1648 the Englifh commiffioners palled an order, pro¬ 
hibiting any French or Dutch, or other foreigners, trading with the 
Indians in the jurifdiCtion of the United Colonies; and if this law had 
been carried into execution, the Dutch trade at Hartford rnufl have bean. 
totally defrayed.’ 

Altercations fubfifed feveral years between the Dutch governors of New- 
Netherlands and the Englifh governor of New Haven: but in 1650, while 
the Englifh commiffioners were fitting at Hartford, the Dutch governor 
Stuyfevant came there to treat with them, and prefented his propofals in 
writing, dated “ New Netherlands the 23d of September, N. S.” being 
the day they were delivered. He complained “ of the encroachments « 
upon Connecticut River, as well as toward Hudfon’s River; of the 
reception of fugitives ; of the law debarring the Dutch from trade with 
the Indians ; as alfo of the Englifh felling them goods too cheap, and 
thereby fpoiling the trade.” The commiffioners took notice, that his 
propofals were dated at New Netherlands; and refufed'to treat until he 
altered the name of the place where they were dated. He offered, if the 
Englifh would forbear fliling the place Hartford, he would defifl from fil¬ 
ing it New Netherlands, and date his propofals at Connecticut. They 
confented that he fhould date at Connecticut, but would not give up their 
own right to date at Hartford. 

After feveral days fpent in meffages from one to the other, the matters 
in difference were fubmitted to Mr. Bradf reet and Mr. Prince, appointed 
by the commiffioners; and to Mr. Willet and Mr. Baxter, appointed by 
the Dutch governor. Their refult was to be binding to both parties*. 

The line which was thus fettled ran northerly only twenty miles, and 
afterward as the Dutch and New Haven fhould agree; but this muff 

be 
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be underftood To far as New Haven had jurifdi&ion. Accordingly, it 
appears that the Maflachufets in 1659 fo underftood it, and made a grant 
of land oppofite to Port Aurania, now Albany, upon Hudfon’s River; 
and feveral of the principal merchants of the colony were enterprizing a 
fettlement and a trade with the Indians, and which probably was laid 
alide upon the change of affairs in England; for the country itfelf, a few 
years after, was recovered from the Dutch, and granted to the duke of 
York, too powerful a proprietor to contend with as to bounds*. 

In 1651 the Dutch built Fort Cafimir, now called Newcaftle, on Dela¬ 
ware : But the Swedes claimed the country, and Printz, their governor, 
formally protefted againft the works ; after which he took the place by 
ftratagem, and held it until 16 55*, when it was retaken by the Dutch, 
who reduced all the fettlements belonging to the Swedes. 

Hoftilities began between the Englifh and Dutch in Europe in 16512 
but the Dutch colony of Manhados was in too feeble a ftate openly to 
annoy the Englifh colonies, who then carried on an advantageous trade 
with the Dutch, and confidered themfelves to be at liberty to continue in 
peace with them, notwithftanding the European war: but in 1653, in¬ 
formation was given by the Indians from feveral quarters, that the Dutch 
governor was privately foliciting them to a general confederacy, in order 
totally to extirpate the Englifti. The maffacre at Amboyna was then a 
recent affair, and a general alarm was fpread through the colonies. An 
extraordinary meeting of the colonies was called atBofton on the 19th of 
April, to confider of feveral rumours gathered from the Indians and others, 
that the Dutch had plotted with the Indians, and ftirred them up to cut 
off the Englifh. The refult of this firft meeting was, that although the 
evidence was fo ftrong, as that fome of the commiftioners looked upon it to 
be full proof, yet they thought it moft expedient the Dutch governor 
fliould have opportunity of making anfwer; but before any meffage could 
be fent, letters were received from him, denying all that the Indians or 
any others had charged him with; wondering the Englifti would give 
credit to Indian teftimonies; and offering to come or fend, or to 
make anfwer to any deputies which might be fent to him. It was thought 
proper to fend agents to him, who were, Mr. Newman, an afliftant of 
New Haven, Mr. Leveret, afterward governor of the Maflachufets, and 
Mr. Davis, who carried a letter from the Commiftioners to the governor, 
acquainting him, “ that he had made ufe of Indian teftimonies againft 
New Haven, in a cafe of land; that his predeceffor had done it in a cale 
of life; and that a Dutch governor and council at Amboyna had made a 

* Hutchinfon’s Hiftory of the Maflachufets Bay, p, J59. and 514. , 
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bloody ufe of the Japonefes confeflion, though extorted by torture, 
againft Captain Towerfon and the Englilh Chriftians there therefore, 
the commiflioners “ demanded fatisfadtion for paft injuries, and fecurity 
for the time to come.” 

While their agents were gone, a letter was’wrote by Mr. Hook to Oliver 
Cromwell, complaining of the Dutch, and intreating his affiftance to pu- 
nilh them. The commiflioners alfo determined what number of men 
Ihould be raifed, if war was to be made. The number was to be 500 ; - 
of w r hom Captain Leveret was appointed commanding officer. 

Notwithftanding the offer made by the Dutch governor in his letter, 
he refufed to fubmit to any examination into the affair by the agents or 
commiflioners, any farther than a committee of his own council fhould 
concur with them. The agents took feveral depofitions, and returned to 
Bofton, where a ftate of the cafe was drawn up on both fides *, and 
referred to the elders, who continued to be confulted in every affair of 
importance, while the old charter continued f; and their opinion was* 

“ That the proofs and prefumptions of the execrable plot, tending to the 
deftru&ion of fo many of the dear faints of God, imputed to the Dutch 
governor and thefifcal %'■> were of fuch weight as to induce them to believe 
the reality of it; yet they were not fo fully conclufive as to clear up a 
prefent proceeding to war before the world, and to bear up their hearts 
with that fulnefs of perfuafion which was meet, in commending the 
cafe to God in prayer, and to the people in exhortations; and that it 
would be fafeft for the colonies to forbear the ufe of the fword ; but advifed 
to be in a pofture of defence, and readinefs for atftion, until the mind of 
God ffiould be more clearly known, either for a fettled peace or more 
manifeft grounds of war.” And the deputies, by their vote, expreffed 
a concurrence with the elders in their fentiments. 

Letters w r ere received at Bofton from Hartford and New Haven on the 
26th of May 1653, advifing, “That the Dutch governor was endeavouring, 
by prefents and other methods, to engage the Mohawks and the Indians 
between Hudfon’s River and Delaware to fall upon the Engliffi.” But the 
fame day a meffenger arrived from Manhados, with a long letter from the 
Dutch governor, complaining of encroachments from the Englifh, and 

* By Mr. Eaton for the Englifh, and by Mr. Dennifon for the Dutch. 

f The (hare they had in temporal affairs added to the weight they had acquired from their 
fpiritual employments; and they were in high efteem. Hutchifon, p. 181. See vol i. 

t The principal officer of the public treafury. 
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exculpating himfelf from any plots or defigns againft them, in general 
terms. The commiflioners required farther fatisfa&ion and fecurity from 
him; and the majority of them were for a war: but their proceedings 
were interrupted by a declaration from the Maflachufets, implying, “ That 
no determination of the commiflioners, though they fhould all agree 
fhould bind the general court to join in an offenfive war which fliould > 
appear to fuch general court to be unjuft.” This declaration occafioned 
fuch difficulties between the general court of the Maflachufets, and the 
commiflioners of the three other colonies at the next meeting, as threatened 
a diflolution of the confederacy, which appears to have been prevented 
only by the inferiority of the other colonies to the Maflachufets, and their 
inability to hand alone. 

/ v ' » 

Oliver Cromwell complied with the requeft from New Haven, but the 
dhips did not arrive at Bofton until the latter end of May, when the go¬ 
vernor called the aflembly, which met the gth of June, and immediately 
came into the following refolution: “ The general court having received 
.and perufed a letter from his Highnefs the Lord Protedor of the Common¬ 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, full of great and favourable 
refped to this colony, which they defire to keep in grateful remem¬ 
brance ; and fhall be ready at all times, wherein they may with fafetyto 
the liberty of their confciences, public peace and welfare, to their utmoft 
to attend to his Highnefs’s pleafure. This court therefore declares, That 
though they underhand the colony is not in fuch a capacity as may be 
apprehended to fend forth fuch numbers of men as might vigoroufly aflift 
in that undertaking, yet do freely confent and give liberty to his High¬ 
nefs’s commiflioners, Major Robert Sedgewick, and John Captain Leveret, 
to raife within our jurifdidion the number of five hundred volunteers, to 
aflift them in their enterprife againft the Dutch.” 

The fliips had fo long a paflage, that advice of the peace with the 
Dutch, concluded in April 1654, arrived before they could proceed upon 
the intended hoftilides. 

The Maflachufets complied at laft to extirpate the Dutch, notwith- 
ftanding their former fcruples concerning the legality of it: but there 
muft have been lome Angular reafons which induced them to be foback - 
ward in joining with the other colonies. They might not forefee at 
that time what has happened Ance, “ That the neighbourhood of the 
'Colonies or different nations would one time or other engage the powers 
of Europe in their refpeftive annoyance and defence.” Without this, they 
had nothing to fear from either Dutch or French, becaufe the Englilh 

were 
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were ten times as numerous as both, and continually increasing in much 
greater proportion than either of the other, who could create no formidable 
apprehenfions from their interior force. 

The Dutch took Fort Chriftina from the Swedes in 1655 ; upon which 
Stuyvefant blued a proclamation in favour of fuch of the inhabitants as 
would fubmit to the new government ; and about thirty Swedes fwore 
allegiance to the Dutch, who fent the reft to Europe. The Swedes 
being thus almoft extirpated, the Dutch became poflefted of the weft 
fide of Delaware Bay, now called the Three Lower Counties in Penn- 
fylvania ; which country was afterwards under the command of lieute¬ 
nant-governors, ,fubje£t to the director-general at New Amfterdam. 
Johan Paul Jaquet was the firft vice-dire£tor, or lieutenant-governor, 
of South River. His fucceflors were Alricks, Hinojofta, and William 
Beckman, whofe pofterity remains there to this day. Thefe lieute¬ 
nants had power to grant lands, and their patents make a part of the 
ancient titles of the prefent pofteftors. 

Oliver Cromwell died of a fever on the 3d of September 1658 *, and 
was fucceeded as protestor by his fon Richard Cromwell, who ordered 
inftruCtions to be drawn up, and recommendatory letters to be fent to 
the Engliih colonies, for the expulfion of the Dutch from New Nether¬ 
lands ; but this work was referved for King Charles II. 

In 1659, frefh troubles arofe from the Maryland claim to the lands 
on South River; and in 1660, propofals were made to open a commerce 
with Virginia. Governor Stuyvefant was a faithful fervant of the 
Weft India company, which is fufficiently proved by his letters to them, 
exciting their care of the colony. In one, dated April 20, 1660, which 
is very long and pathetic, he writes, “ Your honours imagine that the 
troubles in England will prevent any attempt on thefe parts ; alas ! they 
are ten to one in number to us, and are able, without any afliftance, to 
deprive us of the country when they pleafe.” 

The Dutch were the firft who had felt the arms of England after 
the death of Charles I. and they were now to feel the power of 
Charles II. who was jealous of the Dutch commercial acquifitions, and 
convinced that commerce is the natural fupport of a maritime ftate. 
The king had received the greateft marks of civility from the Dutch 
during his exile ; but he hated the Louveftein or ariftocratic fa&ion, 

* Rapin, vol. ii. p. 606. 
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which prevailed in the commonwealth, and deprived the heufe of 
Orange of its ancient authority. The Duke of York wanted an oppor¬ 
tunity of diftinguifhing himfelf in war; and the nation in general, as 
well as,the parliament, were lor curbing the infolence of the Dutch. 

The king, in 1662, renewed the treaty of 1659 with the States 
General, who concluded an alliance -with France the fame year; while 
the Englifh complained of fome depredations committed by the Dutch, 
and particularly of two fhips which had been plundered by them in the 
Eaft Indies. It was pretended that the damage fuftained by thefe depre¬ 
dations amounted to about 800,000 /. but that report was only to inflame 
the nation; while the king fent Sir Robert Holmes, with a fquadron of 
fourteen fhips, to the coaft of Africa, where he drove the Dutch from 
their fettlements *; and foon after another expedition was fet on foot 
to expel the Dutch from New Netherlands. 

Before this expedition, the king granted a patent, on the 12th of 
March 1664, to his brother the Duke of York and Albany, for fundry 
trafts of land in America; the boundaries of which, becaufe they have 
given rife to important and animated debates, it may not be improper to 
tranferibe, as follows : 

“ All that part of the main land of New England, beginning at a 
certain place called or known by the name of St. Croix, next adjoining 
to New Scotland in America, and from thence extending along the fea- 
coaft, unto a certain place called Pemaquie, or Pemequid, and fo up the 
river thereof, to the fartheft head of the fame as it tendeth northward; 
and extending from thence to the river of Kimbfquin, and fo upward, 
by the fhorteft courfe, to the river Canada northward : and alfo all 
that ifland or iflands, commonly called by the feveral name or names of 
Meitowacks, or Long Illand, fituate and being toward the weft of Cape 
Cod, and the Narrow j' Higanfetts, abutting upon the main land between 
the two rivers there, called or known by the feveral names of Connecticut 
and Hudfon’s River ; together alfo with the faid river called Hudion s 
River; and all the land from the weft fide of Connecticut*River to the eaft 
fide of Delaware Bay ; and alfo all thofe feveral iflands, called or known 
by the names of Martin’s Vineyard, or Nantuck’s, otherwife Nantucket. 

/ 

* Rapin, vol. ii p. 636. 

f T he Narroganfet River or Bay, as deferibed in the Connecticut charter, ft * s a ^° 
called the Narraganfet Bay in the charter granted to Rhode Illand. 
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Part of this trad was conveyed by his royal highnefs the Duke, to 
John Lord Berkley, baron of Stratton, and Sir George Carteret oi' 
Saltrum in Devonshire, who were then members of the king’s council* 
The leafe was for the confideration of ten {hillings, and dated the 23d ot 
June 1664: And the releafe was dated the next day ; but mentions no 
particular fum of money, as a confideration for the grant of the lands, 
which have the following defeription : 

“ All that trad of land adjacent to New England, and lying and 
being to the weftward of Long Ifiand, and bounded on the Eaft part by 
the main fea, and partly by Hudfon’s River ; and hath upon the weft 
Delaware Bay or River ; and extendeth fouthward to the main ocean as 
far as Cape May, at the mouth of Delaware Bay ; and to the north¬ 
ward as far as the northermoft branch of the faid bay or river of Dela¬ 
ware, which is 41 0 40 ' of latitude ; which faid trad of land is 
hereafter to be called by the name, or names, of Nova Csefarea, or 
New Jerfey.” 

Thus the New Netherlands became divided into New Jerfey, fo called 
after the Ifle of Jerfey, in compliment to Sir George Carteret, whofe 
family came from thence ; and New York, which took its name in 
honour of the Duke of York. 

The Dutch inhabitants, by the vigilance of their governor, were 
not unapprifed of the deligns of the Englifh court againft them ; for 
their records teftify, that, on the 8th of July, “ The general received 
intelligence, from one Thomas Willet an Englifhman, that an expedition 
was preparing in England, againft this place, confifting of two frigates 
of forty and fifty guns, with a fly-boat of forty guns ; having on board 
300 foldiers, and each frigate 150 men ; and that they then lay at 
Portfmouth waiting for a wind.” News arrived alfo from Bofton that 
they had already fet fail: the burgomafters were thereupon called into 
council ; the fortrefs ordered to be put into the beft ftate of defence; and 
fpies fent to Milford for intelligence. 

The government at Bofton was in the fecret of the expedition, and 
voted a fupply of provifions toward refrefhing the fhips on their 
arrival. This expedition was entrufted to the command of Sir Robert 
Carr, who had with him Colonel Richard Nicolls, George Carteret, Efq; 
and Samuel Maverick, Efq; who were all joined in commiffion to vifit the 
Englilh plantations, and drive the Dutch out of theirs. 

C 2 
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War was not openly declared by England againft. Holland until the 
2d of March 1665; but Sir Robert Carr arrived with his forces in 
North America on the 20th of July preceding. The Ihips rendezvoufed 
in New England, from thence they failed to Hudfon’s River, and ap¬ 
peared before New Amfterdam on the 19th of Auguft 1664, when the 
Dutch governor fent a letter to the Englifh. commanders requiring to 
know the meaning of their vifit. This letter was anfwered by Colonel 
Nicolls with a fummons to furrender the place. 

The Dutch governor was a good foldier, and being determined upon 
dcfenfive meafures, though he was oppofed by many of the inhabitants, 
he wrote a long letter in anfwer to the fummons, in which he entered 
into the merits of the Dutch claims, and the Englifh pretenfions. 

While the Dutch governor and council were contending with the 
burgomafters and people in the city, the Englifh commiflioners publifhed 
a proclamation in the country, encouraging the inhabitants to fubmit, 
promifing them the king’s protection : and as foon as they difeovered, 
by Stuyvefant’s letter, that he was averfe to the furrender, officers were 
fent to beat up for voluntiers in Middleborough, VliiTen, Jamaica, and 
Hampftead. A warrant was alfo iffued to Hugh Hide, who commanded 
the fquadron, to profecute the reduction of the fort; and an Englifh 
fliip then trading there was prefled into the fervice. Thefe preparations 
induced Stuyvefant to write another letter, on the 25th of Auguft old 
ltyle, wherein, though he declares that he would hand the ftorm, yet, 
to prevent the fpilling of blood, he had fent deputies to confult, if 
poflible, an accommodation. Colonel Nicolls, who knew the difpohtion 
of the people, anfwered immediately from Gravefend, that he would treat 
about nothing but a furrender. The Dutch governor, the next day, 
agreed to a treaty and furrender ; on condition, the Englifh and Dutch 
limits in America were fettled by the Crown and the States General. 
The commiflioners on both fides met at the governor’s farm, and there 
figned the articles of capitulation. 

Thefe articles, favourable as they were to the inhabitants, were how¬ 
ever very difagreeable to the Dutch governor ; and he therefore refufed 
to ratify them till two days after they were figned by the commiffioners. 

The town of New Amfterdam, upon the reduction of the Eland 
Monhattons, took the name of New York. It confifted of feveral 
fmall ftreets, laid out in the year 1656; and was not inconfiderable for 
the number of its houfes and inhabitants. The ealy terms of the capi¬ 
tulation 
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filiation promifed their peaceable fubje&ion to the new government; and 
hence we find, that, in two days after the furrender, the Bofton aid 
was difmifTed with the thanks of the commiflioners to the general court. 
Hudfon’s and the South River were however ftill to be reduced. Sir 
Robert Carr commanded the expedition on Delaware ; and Carteret was 
commi (honed to fubdue the Dutch at Fort Orange. The garrifon capitu¬ 
lated on the 24th of September, and he called it Albany, in honour of 
the duke. While Carteret was here he had an interview with the 
Indians of the Five Nations, and entered into a league of friendfhip with 
them, which remarkably continues to this day. Sir Robert Carr was 
equally fuccefsful on South River ; for he compelled both the Dutch and 
Swedes to capitulate, and deliver up their garrifons on the ill of Octo¬ 
ber 1664, and that was the day on which the whole New Netherlands 
became fubjeCt to the Englifh crown. Very few of the inhabitants 
thought proper to remove out of the country : Governor Stuyvefant 
himfelf held his eftate, and died here ; his remains were interred in a 
chapel, which he had ere&ed on his own farm, at a fmall diftance from 
the city, now or late poflefl'ed by his grandfon Gerardus Stuyvefant, a 
man of probity, who was ele&ed into the magiftracy above thirty years 
fucceffively *. 

In fa£t, the defeendants of the Dutch planters are perhaps exceeded 
by none of his majefty’s fubjeCts, for a pure attachment to the proteftant 
religion, and for loyalty to the prefent reigning family. . 

Colonel Nicolls, being now pofleffed of the country, took the govern¬ 
ment upon him, under the fLile of deputy-governor under his Royal 
Highnefs the Duke of York, of all his territories in America. He 
palfed a great number of grants and confirmations of the ancient Dutch 
patents, the profits of which muft have been very considerable. Befides 
the chief command of the province, Colonel Nicolls had a joint power 
with Sir Robert Carr, Carteret, and Maverick, to fettle the contefted 
boundaries of certain patents. They had, in particular, a conference 
with feveral gentlemen from Connecticut refpeCting the limits of both 
colonies, wherein Long Ifland was adjudged to be under the govern¬ 
ment of New York. 

At the time of this determination about two-thirds of Long Ifland 
were poifeired by people from New England, who had gradually en- 

* S. Smith’s Hiftory of New Jerfey, p. 46. W, Smith’s Hiflory of New 

York, p. 24. 
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croached upon the Dutch : but as to the fettlement between New York 
and Connecticut on the main, it has always been confidered by the for¬ 
mer as founded upon ignorance and fraud. A great difpute between 
the inhabitants of Jamaica on Long Ifland, which was adjufted by 
Colonel Nicolls on the 2d of January 1665, occafioned a falutary 
inflitution, which has in part obtained ever fince. 

\ 

The controverfy refpe&ed Indian deeds, and thenceforth it was or¬ 
dained, that no purchafe from the Indians fhould be valid without a 
licence from the governor, and executed in his prefence. The ftrength 
and number of the natives made it necelfary to purchafe their rights; 
and it was expedient, to prevent their frequent felling the fame trad, that 
the bargain fhould be attended with fome folemnity. In March follow¬ 
ing, there was a convention at Hampftead, before the governor, of two 
deputies from every town on Long Ifland, impowered to bind their con- 
flituents : but the defign of this meeting was to adjuft the limits of their 
townfhips, for the prefervation of the public peace. Colonel Nicolls 
was alfo attentive to a gradual introduction of the Englifh methods of 
government; yet it was not until the 12th of June 1665 that he incor¬ 
porated the inhabitants of New York under the care of a mayor, five 
aldermen, and a fheriff. The city had been hitherto governed by a 
fcout, burgomafters, and fcheizens, in the Dutch manner; but nowit 
became regulated according to the Englifh way. 

The Dutch left the Englifh in quiet poffeflion of New York during 
the war, which was ended by the treaty of peace concluded at Breda 
on the 21ft July 1667. The Dutch having been expelled from New 
York by the Englifh, who had alfo been driven out of Surinam by the 
Dutch ; New York was now ceded to his Britannic Majefty, and Suri¬ 
nam to the States ; which -was the only advantage that England acquired 
by the w r ar ; nor was it inconfiderable, as New York has fince proved 
of the utmoft utility to Great Britain*. 

Colonel Nicolls returned to England after an adminiflration of three 
years ; and the time during his government was principally taken up 
in confirming the ancient grants to the Dutch. He ereCted no courts of 
‘ juflice, but .took upon himfelf the foie decifion of all controverfies. 
Complaints came before him by petition ; upon which he gave a day to 
the parties, and, after a luminary hearing, pronounced judgment. His 

Ropin, vol, ii. p. 6.j.6. The Cafe 01 Jeronomy Clifford, p. 3 —10. 
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determinations were called edicts, and executed by the fherifFs he had 
appointed. It is much to his honour, that, notwithstanding all this 
plenitude of power, he governed the province with moderation and 
integrity. 

The Duke of York appointed Colonel Lovelace to fucceed Colonel 
Nicolls in the government of New York ; but the war was renewed 
between England and Holland in 1672 f, and, on the 30th of July 
1673, a fquadron of Dutch Slips arrived under Staten Ifland, near the 
city of New York. John Manning, captain of an independent com¬ 
pany, had then the command of the fort, which he treacheroully fur- 
rendered to the enemy, who entered the garrifon without oppolition, 
and held a council of war at the ftadt-houfe. All the magi Urates and 
conftables from Eart Jerfey, Long Ifland, Efopus, and Albany, were imme¬ 
diately fummoned to New York, where the major part of them fwore 
allegiance to the States General; and Colonel Lovelace was ordered to 
depart the province, but afterward obtained permilfion to return to 
England with Commodore Benkes. It has frequently been infilled on, 
that this conqueft did not extend to the whole province of New Jerfey ; 
but it appears from the Dutch records, that deputies were fent by the 
people inhabiting the country, even fo far weftward as Delaware River, 
who made a declaration of their fubmiflion in the name of their prin¬ 
cipals ; in return for which, certain privileges were granted to them, 
and three judicatories eredted at Niewer, Amflel, Upland, and Hoer 
Kill.. 

The Dutch governor enjoyed his office but for a little time; for, on 
the 9th of February 1674, the treaty of peace between England and 
Holland was figned at Weftminfter ; by the fixth article of which this 
province was reftored to the Englifh in the following general terms: 
u That wliatfoever countries, iflands, towns, ports, caftles, or forts, 
have or fhail be taken on both fides, either in Europe or elfewhere, 
fhall be reftored to the former lord and proprietor, in the fame condition, 
they fhall be in when the peace fhall be proclaimed 


t Rapin, p. 662. “ The Dutch neglected to perform the capitulation for Surinam ; 

and this occafioned another v/ar between England and Holland in 1672; which was fol¬ 
lowed by a treaty of peace between both nations, figned at Weftminfter the 19th of 
February 1674; whereby the treaty of Breda was confirmed.” Clifford’s Gafes, p. 10. 

4 Rapin, vol. ii. p. 675. Colleftion of Treaties, vol. iii, p, 280. 
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After this the Duke of York obtained a patent from his brother for 
the lands granted in 1664; and then appointed Sir Edmond Andros 
Governor, who immediately called a court-martial to try Captain John 
Manning for his treacherous and cowardly furrendcr of the fort in 
the city of New York. The charge was fully proved in fix articles 
exhibited againft the delinquent, yet his punifhment was not fuitable to 
his crime. This is no proof, however, that Sir Edmond was a man of 
a merciful difpofition; for the hiftorians of New England, where he 
was afterwards governor, juftly tranfmit him to pofterity under the 
odious charadcr of a fycophantic tool to the duke, and an arbitrary 
tyrant over the people committed to his care *. 1 

The province, however, increafed with its trade, of which he had 
not intirely the government. The principal courfe of his public pro¬ 
ceedings was fpent in the ordinary ads of government, which then 
chiefly conhfted in palling grants to the fubjeds, and preiiding in the 
court of aflfize. 

^ In the year 1675* Nicholas Renllaer, a Dutch clergyman, arrived at 
New \ork, where he claimed the manor of Renflaerwick, an extenfive 
ti ad, by the Dutch called a colony; <£ for it is an oblong, extending 
twenty-tour miles upon Hudfon’s River, and as many on each fide.” 
Mr. Renllaer was recommended by the Duke to Sir Edmond, for a 
living in one of the churches at New York in Albany, probably to ferve 
the popilli caufe ; although another reafon has been alligned for the 
favour he met with from the crown. It is faid, that while Charles II. 
w as an exiie, this Dutchman predided the day of his reftoration: the 
people of Albany had a high opinion of his prophetic fpirit, and many 
ftrange tales about him Hill prevail there. The minifter was oppofed 
iccaule he had received an epifcopal ordination ; and the governor was 
attached to him in this controverfy, which became provinciallv general, 
un,i the governor referred the matter to the determination of the con- 
liftory of the Dutch court at Albany. 

- l< ^ r Edmond, near the clofe of his adminiftration, thought proper to 
quail el with Mr. fhilip Carteret, who, in 1680, exercifed the govern¬ 
ment 01 New Jerfey under a commiflion from Sir George Carteret, dated 
the 31ft of July 1675. Andros diiputed his right, feized his perfon, 
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and brought lhm prifoner to New York ; “ for which, it is faid, he loft his 
own government: but whoever confiders that Sir Edmond was imme¬ 
diately preferred to be governor of Bofton, will rather believe that the 
Duke fuperfeded him for fome other reafons.” 

The Duke of York preferred Colonel Thomas Dongan to the govern¬ 
ment of this province on the 30th of September 1682 ; but he did not 
arrive there until the 27th of Auguft following. “ I~Ie was a man of 
integrity, moderation, and genteel manners ; and, though a profeffed 
papift, may be clafled among the beft of our governors The people 
had been formerly ruled at the defpotic will of deputies under the Duke, 
who was petitioned, in 1681, by the council, the aldermen of New York, 
and the juftices of peace, at the court of affize, againrt fuch proceedings. 
In confequence thereof, they began their firft participation in the legif- 
lative power under Colonel Dongan, fhortly after whole arrival, orders 
were ilfued to the fheriffs to fummon freeholders for chooling represen¬ 
tatives, to meet him in affembly on the 17th of October 1683. Nothing 
could be more agreeable to the Colonifts, whether Dutch or Englifh, 
who were born the fubjedts of a free ftate ; nor was the change of lefs 
advantage to the Duke than to the inhabitants, who transmitted a dutiful 
and grateful addrefs to his Royal Highnefs upon fo interefting an affair. 

Colonel Dongan furpaffed his predeceffors in a due attention to the 
colony affairs with the Indians, by whom he was highly efteemed. It 
fhould alfo be remembered to his honour, that though he was ordered by 
the Duke to encourage the French priefts, who were come to refide 
among the natives under pretence of advancing the popifh caufe, but in 
reality to gain them over to the French intereft, yet he forbad the Five 
Nations to entertain them. The Jefuits, however, had no fmall fuccefs. 
Their profelytes were called Praying Indians, or Caghnuagaes, and took 
up their refidence at the fall of St. Lewis, oppofite to Montreal. It was 
alfo owing to the inftigation of thefe priefts that the Five Nations com¬ 
mitted hoftilities on the back parts of Maryland and Virginia, which 
occafioned a grand convention at Albany in the year 1684. Francis 
Lord Howard of Effingham, the governor-general of Virginia, was 
prefent, and concluded a treaty with them for preventing further depre¬ 
dations ; toward the accomplifhment of which, Colonel Dongan was 
very inftrumental, and Doctor Colden has publifhed this treaty at large. 

While Lord Howard was at Albany, a meffenger from M. De la 
Barre, then governor of Canada, arrived there, to complain of the 

* Smith’s Hiftory of New York, p. 34. 
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Senneca Indians, for interrupting the French in their trade with the 
Indians of the Five Nations ; by whom were meant all thofe numerous 
tribes inhabiting the countries on both Tides of the Lakes Huron and 
Erie, weftward, as far as the Miflifippi, and the fouthern country along 
the banks of the Ohio and its branches. Colonel Dongan, to whom the 
mefiage was fent, communicated it to the Sennecas, who admitted the 
charge, but juftified their conduit; alleging, that the French fupplied 
arms and ammunition to the Twightwies, with whom they were then at 
war. 

The French governor, at the fame time, made great preparations to 
invade the Five Nations, and totally extirpate them: but governor Don¬ 
gan apprifed the Indians of the French defigns, which proved abortive 
by that intelligence, and De la Barre found it neceffary to conclude the 
campaign with a treaty, for which purpofe he crofled Lake Ontario to 
meet the Indian chiefs. 

De la Barre was fucceeded by the Marquis De Nonville, colonel of 
the dragoons, who arrived, in 1685, with a reinforcement of troops. 
The marquis was a man of courage, and an enterprizing fpirit; there¬ 
fore he made a potent invafion upon the Five Nations, who repulfed 
him with confiderable lofs. 

Soon after this expedition, Colonel Dongan met the Five Nations at 
Albany; and, in his negociation with them, fhewed his vigilance and 
zeal for the intereft of his matter, and the common weal of the pro¬ 
vince committed to his care. He reprimanded them for their breach 
of faith with Virginia ; ordered them to reftore the prifoners they had 
taken; and recommended to them not to fuffer their people to be drunk 
during the war. 

Not long after this interview, a confiderable party of Mohawks and 
Mahikanders, or River Indians, befet Fort Chambly, burnt feveral 
houfes, and returned with many captives to Albany. Forty Onondagas, 
about the fame time, furprifed a few foldiers near Fort Frontenac, whom 
they confined, inftead of fome Indians fent home to the galKes by the 
French, notwithftanding the utmoft addrefs was ufed to regain them by 
Lamberville, a French prreft, who delivered them two belts to engage 
their kindnefs to the prifoners, and prevent their joining the quarrel 
with the Sennecas. The belts being fent to Colonel Dongan, he wrote 
to De Nonville to demand the reafon of their being delivered. Pere le 
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Yaillant was fent to New York about the beginning of the year i688> 
under colour of bringing an anfwer, but in reality as a fpy. Colonel- 
Dongan told him, that no peace could be made with the Five Nations, 
unlefs the Indians fent to the gallies, and the Caghnuaga profelytes, 
were returned to their refpedtive cantons, the forts at Niagara and Fron- 
tenac razed, and the Sennecas had fatisfa&ion made them for the damage 
they had fuftained. The Jefuit, in his return, was ordered not to vilit 
the Mohawks. 

Dongan, who was fully fenfible of the importance of the Indian in- 
tereft to the Englifh colonies, was for compelling the French to apply to 
him in all their affairs with the Five Nations; while they, on the other 
hand, were for treating with them independent of the Englifh. For 
this reafon, among others, he refufed them the afliftance they frequently 
required, till they acknowledged the dependence of the confederates on 
the Englifh crown. 

An indignity upon the rights of ambaffadors, the truth of which they 
did not in the leaft doubt, animated the confederates to the keeneft thirft 
after revenge; and accordingly 1200 of their men, on the 26th of 
July 1688, landed on the fouth fide of the Ifland of Montreal, while 
the French appeared in perfed fecurity, burnt their houfes, facked their 
plantations, and put to the fword all the men, women, and children, 
without the fkirts of the town. A thoufand French were flain in this 
invafion, and twenty-fix carried into captivity and burnt alive. Many 
more were made prifoners in another attack in October, and the lower 
part of the ifland wholly deflroyed. Only three of the confederates 
were loft in all this fcene of mifery and defolation *. 

Never before did Canada fuftain fuch a heavy blow. The news of this 
attack on Montreal no fooner reached the garrifon at the Lake Ontario, than 
they fet fire to the two barks which they had built there, and abandoned 
the fort, leaving a match to twenty-eight barrels of powder, defigned to 
blow up the works. The foldiers went down the river in fuch preci¬ 
pitation that one of the battoes and her crew were loft in fhooting a 
fall. The Confederates, in the mean time, feized the fort, the powder, 
and the ftores ; and of all the French allies, who were vaftly numerous, 
only the Nepicirinians and Kikabous adhered to them in their calamities. 
The Utawawas and feveral other nations inftantly made peace with the 
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Englifh; anti, but for the uncommon fagacity and addrefs of the Sieur 
Perot, the weftern Indians would have murdered every Frenchman 
among them. Nor did the diftreffes of the Canadians end here; for 
numerous fcouts from the Five Nations continually infefted their borders. 
The frequent depredations that were made, prevented them from the 
cultivation of their fields, and a diftreffing famine raged through the 
whole country. Nothing but the ignorance of the Indians in the art of 
attacking fortified places faved Canada from being now utterly cut off 4 
It was therefore very fortunate to the French that the Indians had no 
affiftance from the Englifh, and as unfortunate to the Englilh that their 
colonies were then incapable of affording fuccours to the Confederates. 

wsli 1* r f ■* «rl4*i • | X k J . • f k +J 1 l l t X J iJJJ * * * * - - ; ' 

While thefe things were tranfa&ing in Canada, a fcene of the 
greateft importance was opening at New York, where a general dif. 
affection to the government prevailed among the people. Papifts began 
to fettle in the colony under the fmiles of the governor. The colledor 
of the revenues, and feveral principal officers, threw off the malk, and 
openly avowed their attachment to the doctrines of Rome. A Latin 
fchool was fet up, and the teacher ftrongly fufpeCted for a Jefuit. The 
people of Long lfland, who were difappointed in their expectation of 
large privileges promifed by the governor on his arrival, were become 
his perfonal enemies ; and the whole body of the people trembled for 
the proteftant caufe. Here the leaven of oppofition firft began to work. 
Their intelligence from England of the defigns there in favour of the 
Prince of Orange blew up the coals of difcontent, and elevated the 
hopes of the difaffeCted : But no man dared to fpring in a&ion, till after 
the rupture in Bofton, where governor Andros was imprifoned and 
fent to England. Upon the news of this event, feveral captains of 
the New York militia convened themfelves to concert meafures in favour 
of the prince of Orange ; and, among thefe, Jacob Leifler was the 
moft adtive. He was a man in tolerable efteem among the people, and 
of a moderate fortune, but deftitute of every qualification neceflary for 
the enterprize. Milborne, his fon-in-law, an Engliffiman, directed all 
his councils, while Leifler as abfolutely influenced the other officers. 

The firfi: thing they contrived was to feiz^ the garrifon in New York ; 
and the cuftom at that time of guarding if every night by the militia. 
gave Leifler a fine opportunity of executing the defign. He entered it 
with forty-nine men, and determined to hold it till the whole militia 
fhould join him. Colonel Dongan, who was about to leave the pro¬ 
vince, then lay embarked in the bay, having a little before refigned the 
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government to Francis Nicholfon the lieutenant-governor. The coun¬ 
cil, civil, officers, and magiftrates of the city, were againft Lcifler, 
and therefore many of his friends were at firft fearful of openly 
efpoufing a caufe difapproved by the gentlemen of figure. For this 
reafon, Leifler’s firft declaration in favour of the Prince of Orange was 
fubfcribed only by a few among leveral companies of the trained bands. 
While the people, for four days fucceffivelv, were in the utmoft per¬ 
plexity to determine what part to choofe, being folicited by Lcifler on 
the one hand, and threatened by the lieutenant-governor on the other, 
the town was alarmed with a report that three (hips were coming up 
with orders from the Prince of Orange. This falfehood was very fea- 
fonably propagated to ferve the intereft of Leifler, for, on that clay, the 
3d of June 1689, his party was increafed by the addition of fix captains, 
and 400 men in New York, and a company of 70 men from Eaft 
Chefter, who all fubfcribed a fecond declaration, mutually covenanting 
to hold the fort for the prince. Colonel Dongan continued till this, 
time in the harbour, waiting the iflue of thefe commotions ; and Nichol- 
fon’s party, being now unable to contend with their opponents, were 
totally difperfed, the lieutenant-governor himfelf abfconding the very 
night after the laft declaration was figned. 

Leifler being now in complete pofleffion of the fort, fent home an 
addrefs to King William and Queen Mary as foon as he received the 
news of their acceffion to the throne. It is a tedious, incorredt, ill- 
drawn narrative of the grievances which the people had endured, and 
the methods lately taken to fecure themfelves, ending with a recog¬ 
nition of the fovereignty of the king and queen over the -.hole Englifh 
dominions. This addrefs was foon followed by a private letter from 
Leifler to King William, which, in very broken Englifh, informs his 
Majefty of the ftate of the garrifon, the repairs he had made to it, and 
the temper of the people ; concluding with ftrong proteftations of his 
fincerity, loyalty, and zeal. Joft Stoll, an enfign, on the delivery of 
this letter to the king, had the honour to kifs his Majefty’s hand ; but 
Nicholfon the lieutenant-governor, and one Ennis, an epifcopal clergy¬ 
man, arrived in England before him ; and, by falfely reprefenting the 
late meafures in New York, as proceeding rather from their averfion to 
the church of England, than zeal for the Prince of Orange, Leifler and 
his party miffed the rewards and notice which their a<£livity for the 
Revolution juftly deferved. For, though the king made Stoll the bearer 
of his thanks to the people for their fidelity, he fo little regarded 
Leifler’s complaints againft Nicholfon, that he was foon after preferred 
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to the government of Virginia. Dongan returned to Ireland, and it is 
faid fucceeded to the earldom of Limerick. 

Leifler’s fudden inveftiture with fupreme power over the province, 
and the probable prolpeds of King YVilliam’s approbation of his con- 
dud, could not but excite the envy and jealoufy of the late council and 
magiftrates, who had refufed to join in the glorious work of the Revo¬ 
lution ; and hence the fpring of all their averfions both to the man and 
his meafures. He continued however to exercife the adminiftration of 
the colony until a packet arrived with a letter from the Lords Carmar¬ 
then, Halifax, and others, direded to Francis Nicholfon, Efq; or, in his 
abfence, to fuch as for the time being take care for preferving the peace 
and adminiftrating the laws in their Majefties province of New York in 
America. This letter was dated the 29th of July, and was accompanied 
with another from Lord Nottingham, dated the next day, which, after 
impowering Nicholfon to take upon him the chief command, and to ap¬ 
point for his affiftants as many of the principal freeholders and inhabi¬ 
tants as he Ihould think fit, required him alfo “ to do every thing 
appertaining to the office of lieutenant-governor, according to the laws 
and cuftoms of New York, until further orders.” 

Nicholfon being abfconded when this packet came to hand, Leifler 
coniidered the letter as direded to himfelf, and from this time iffued all 
kinds of commiffions in his own name, aflumed the title, as well as 
authority, of lieutenant-governor, and formed a council. 

The people of Albany, in the mean time, were determined to hold 
the garrifon and city for King William, independent of Leifler; and, 
on the a6th of Odober, which was before the packet arrived from Lord 
Nottingham, formed themfelves into a convention for that purpofe. 

Taking it for granted that Leifler at New York, and the Convention at 
Albany, were equally affeded to the Revolution, nothing could be more 
egregioufly foolifh than the condud of both parties, who,- by their in- 
teftine divifions, threw the province into convuliions, and fowed the 
feeds of mutual hatred and animofity; which, for a long time after, 
greatly embarraffed the publick affairs of the colony. When Albany 
declared for the Prince of Orange, there was nothing elfe that Leifler 
could properly require: and rather than facrifice the publick peace of 
the province to the trifling honour of refilling a man who had no evil 
deligns, Albany ought in prudence to have delivered the garrifon into 
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his hands till the king’s definitive orders fhould arrive. But while 
Leifler, on the one hand, was inebriated with his new-gotten power 
fo, on the other, Mr Schuyler and the reft could not fubmit to the 
authority of a man, as mean in his abilities, as inferior in his degree. 

Jacob Milborne was commiflioned for the reduction of Albany, where 
the fort was commanded by Mr. Schuyler, who intimidated Milborne 
from making any attempt at that time: but in the fpring he com¬ 
manded another party, and got poffelfion of the garrifon. The principal 
members of the Convention abfconded, and their effects were arbitrarily 
feized and confifcated; which fo highly exafperated the fufferers, that 
their pofterity, to this day, cannot fpeak of thefe troubles without the 
bittereft inve&ives againft Leifler and all his adherents. 

In the midft of thofe inteftine confufions at New York, the inhabi¬ 
tants of New England were engaged in a war with the Eaftern Indians ; 
which gave rife to a conference between feveral commiffioners from 
Bofton, Plymouth, and Connecticut, and the Five Nations, at Albany,, 
in September ] 689 *, the former endeavouring to engage the latter 
againft thofe Eaftern Indians, who were then at war with the New Eng¬ 
land colonies, and were fupported by the French. 

The Five Nations had received four meffengers from the Eaftern 
Indians, which gave the people of New England filch difagreeable 
apprehenfions, that they were defrrous to know what reception was 
given to thefe meffengers. 

The Five Nations anfwered by Tahajadoris, a Mohawk Sachem, who 
made a long oration; and, however improbable it may feem to Euro¬ 
peans, repeated all that had been faid the preceding day. The art they 
have in aflifting their memories is as follows : 

u The Sachem, who prefldes at thefe conferences, has a bundle of 
fmall fticks in his hand ; and as foon as the fpeaker has finifhed any 
one article of his fpeech, this Sachem gives a flick to another Sachem, 
who is particularly to remember that article; and fo, when another 
article is finifhed, he gives a flick to another, to take care of that 
other, and fo on. In like manner, when the fpeaker anfwers, each of 
thefe has the particular care of the anfwer refolved on to each article, 
and prompts the orator, when his memory fails him, in the article com- 
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nutted to his charge V* By this means the orator, after a previous 
conference with the Indians, is prepared to repeat every part of the 
mclfage, and give it a proper reply f. 

This conference did not anfwer the expe&ation of the New England 
agents, as the Five Nations were unwilling to join in hoftilities againft the 
Eaftern Indians;, but they were ready to diflrefs the French, againft 
whom the Englilh lately had declared war. 

Tahajadoris told the commiflioners, that “ the Indians had patiently 
fuffered many injuries from the French before they took up the hatchet 
againft them : That the patience of the Indians made the governor 
of Canada think they were afraid of him, and durft not refent thofe 
injuries ; but he \vas deceived: for the Indians were refolved never 
to drop the hatchet, and would never be reconciled while one French¬ 
man was alive.’’ 

That part of the fpeech intended to ratify their friendftiip with the 
Englilh colonies, was fingularly exprefted as follows: 

“ We have fpoken what we had to fay'of the war; we now come to 
the affairs of peace. We promife to preferve the chain inviolably, and 
wilh that the fun may always ftiine in peace over all our heads that are 
comprehended in this chain J. We give two belts; one for the fun, 
the other for its beams. We make fall the roots of the tree of peace 
and tranquillity, which is planted in this place. Its root extends as far 
as the utmoft of your colonies. If the French fhould come to lhake 
this tree, we fhould feel it by the motion of its roots, which extend 
into our country: But we truft it will not be in the governor of Cana¬ 
da’s power to lhake this tree, w r hich has been fo firmly and fo long 
planted with us §. 


The magiftrates of Albany had a private conference with the Sachems 
of the Five Nations, and defired to know their refolutions as to the war 
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with Canada, and the meafures they refolved to purfue. In this con¬ 
ference the Indians faw that the people of Albany were fo much afraid 
of the French that their fpirits were funk under the apprehenfions of 
the approaching war ; and for this reafon made the following anfwcr : 

“ We have 140 men out fkulking about Canada ; and it is impoilible for 
the French to attempt any thing without being difeovered and harafled 
by thefe parties.. If the French fhall attempt any thing this way, all 
the Five Nations fhall come to your afiiftance, for our brethren and we 
are but one, and we will live and die together. We have defired a hun¬ 
dred men of our brethren of Bofton to aftift us here, becaufe this place 
is moft expofed : But if the governor of Canada is fo ftrong as to over¬ 
come us all united together, then he muft be our mailer, and is not to be 
refilled ; yet we have confidence in a good and juft caufe ; for the 
Great God of Heaven knows how deceitfully the French have dealt 
with us: their arms can have no fuccels. The Great God hath fent us 
figns in the Iky to confirm this. We have heard uncommon noifes, and 
have feen heads fall down upon earth, which we look upon as a certain 
prefage of the deftrudion of the French. Take courage !” On this 
they all immediately joined in finging, and crying out, “ Courage! 
Courage* 1 ” 

Nothing could have been more advantageous to the Britifh Colonies, 
and efpecially New York, than the late fuccefs of the Five Nations 
againft Canada. The miferies, to which the French were reduced, ren¬ 
dered the Britifh Colonifts fecure againft their inroads, till the work of 
the Revolution was almoft accomplilhed; and to their diftrefied con¬ 
dition muft be principally aferibed a defeat of the French defign, about 
that time, to conquer this province. 

Among other meafures to detach the Five Nations from the Britifh 
intereft, and raife the deprefled fpirit of the Canadians, the Count de 
Frontenac thought proper to fend out feveral parties againft the Engliih 
Colonies. D’Aillebout, De Mantel, and Le Moyne, commanded that 
againft New York, confifting of about 200 French, and fome Cagh- 
nuaga Indians. Their orders were, in general, to attack New York; 
but, purfuing the advice of the Indians, they refolved, inftead of Al¬ 
bany, to furprife Schenedtady, a village feventeen miles north-weft from 
it, and about the fame diftance from the Mohawks. The people of 
Schenedtady, though they had been informed of the defigns of the 
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enemy, were in the greateft fecurity; judging it impracticable for any 
men to march feveral hundred miles, in the depth of the winter, through 
the fnow, bearing their provifions on their backs. Befide, the village 
was in as much confufion as the reft of the province ; the officers, who 
were polled there, being unable to preferve a regular watch, or any kind of 
military order. Such was the ftate of Schene&ady, as represented by 
Colonel Schuyler, who was at that time mayor of the city of Albany, 
and at the head of the Convention. A copy of his letter to the neigh¬ 
bouring colonies, concerning this defcent upon Schene&ady, dated the 
15th of February 1689—90, is now extant under his own hand. After 
two and twenty days march, the enemy fell in with Schenectady, on the 
8th of February ; and were reduced to fuch ftreights, that they had 
thoughts of furrendering themfelves prifoners of war. But their fcouts, 
who were a day -• " two in the village intirely unfufpeCted, returned with 
fuch encouraging accounts of the abfolute fecurity of the people, that 
the enemy determined on the attack. They entered on Saturday night, 
about eleven o’clock, at the gates, which were found unfhut; and, that 
every houfe might be inverted at the fame time, divided into fmall par¬ 
ties of fix or feven men. The inhabitants were in a profound fleep, 
and unalarmed till their doors were broke open. Never were people in 
a more wretched confternation. Before they were rifen from their beds 
the enemy entered their houfes, and began the perpetration of the moft 
inhuman barbarities. No tongue, fays Colonel Schuyler, can exprefs 
the cruelties that were committed. 1 he whole village was inftantly in 
a blaze. Women with child ripped open, and their infants call into 
the flames, or dafhed againft the polls of the doors. Sixty perfons 
perifhed in the maflacre, and twenty-feven were carried into captivity. 
The reft fled naked toward Albany, through a deep fnow which fell that 
very night in a terrible ftorm ; and twenty-five of thefe fugitives loft 
their limbs in the flight through the feverity of the froft. The news of 
this dreadful tragedy reached Albany about break of day; and univerial 
dread feized the inhabitants of that city, the enemy being reported to 
be 1400 ftrong. A party of horfe was immediately difpatched to Sche- 
neClady, and a few Mohawks then in town, fearful of being inter¬ 
cepted, were with difficulty fent to apprife their own caftles. 

The Mohawks were unacquainted with this bloody fcene till two 
days after it happened ; the Englifh meftengers being fcarce able to 
travel through the great depth of fnow. The enemy, in the mean 
time, pillaged the town of Schenectady till noon the next day; and then 
went off with their plunder, and about forty of their bell horfes. The 
reft, with all the cattle they could find, lay flaughtercd in the fh‘ eet? ' 
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The defign of the French, in this attack, was to alarm the fears of the 
Englifh Indian allies, by fhewing that the Englifh were incapable of 
defending them. Every art alio was ufed to conciliate their friendfhip ; 
for they not only fpared thofe Mohawks who were found in Schenedfady, 
but feveral other particular perfons, in compliment to the Indians, who 
requefted that favour. Several women and children were alfo releafed at 
the delire of Captain Glen, to whom the French offered no violence ; 
the officer declaring he had ftridt orders againft it, on the fcore of his 
wife’s civilities to certain French captives in the time of Colonel Dongan. 

The Mohawks, confidering the cajoling adfs of the French, and that 
the Caghnuagas, who were with them, were once a part of their own 
body, behaved as well as could be reafonably expedted. They joined a 
party of young men from Albany, fell upon the rear of the enemy, 
and either killed or captivated five and twenty. Several Sachems, in 
the mean time, came to Albany, and very affedtingly addreffed the in¬ 
habitants, who w r ere juft ready to abandon the country, urging theif 
ftay, and exciting an union of all the Engliih Colonies againft Canada. 

The Indians foon after treated the Chevalier D’Eau, and the reft of 
the French meffengers, who came to conclude the peace propofed by 
Taweraket, with the utmoft indignity ; and afterwards delivered them 
up to the Englifh. Befide this, their fcouts haraffed the borders of the 
enemy; but what rendered this year moft remarkable was the expedition 
of Sir William Phipps, which has already been mentioned. 

Anterior to the Revolution in England, many controverfies arofe in 
New xork relating to public townfhips and private rights. It had been 
a fubjedt of animated debate, whether the people in this colony had a 
right to be reprefented in affembly; or whether it was a privilege en¬ 
joyed through the grace of the crown ? but it was generally underftood 
in^ the rormer light, and fo virtually declared upon that and feveral other 
of the principal and diftinguifhing liberties of Englifhmen. 

^Colonel Henry Sloughter arrived as governor on the igth of March 
1691, though his commiffion was dated the 4th of January ib'dg. 

_ Yhe new governor compelled Leifler to furrender the fort, imprifoned 
him and Milborne, whom he tried, convidted, and executed as traitors. 
Leifler s fon aitcrward carried home a complaint to King William 
againft the governor. His petition was referred, according to the 
• common courfe of plantation affairs, to the lords commiffioners of trade, 
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who reported, on the nth of March 1692, “ That they were of opi¬ 
nion, that Jacob Leifler and Jacob Milborne deceafed, were condemned 
and had fuffered according to law.” Their lordfhips, however, inter¬ 
ceded for their families, as fit objects of mercy; which induced Queen 
Mary, who approved the report, to declare *, “ That, upon the humble 
application of the relations^ of the laid Jacob Leifler and Jacob Milborne 
deceafed, her Majefty would order their eftates to be reftored to their 
families, as objects of her Majefty’s mercy.” The bodies of thefe 
unhappy fufferers were afterward taken up, and pompoufly interred in 
the old Dutch church in the city of New York. Their eftates were reftored 
to their families; and Leifler’s children, in the public eftimation, are rather 
dignified, than difgraced, by the fall of their anceftor. Thefe violent 
meafures drove feveral of the inhabitants into the adjacent colonies; 
which loon after occafioned the pafling an a£t of general indemnity 

From, the furrender of the province to the year 1683, the inhabitants 
were ruled by the Duke’s governors, who made rules and orders, which 
were efteemed to be binding as laws. Thefe were regularly collected 
under alphabetical titles in 1674; a fair copy of them remains to this 
day among the records; and are commonly known by the name of 
“ The Duke’s laws.’’ 

Thofe afts which were made in 1683, and after the Duke’s acceiTion 
to the throne, when the people were admitted to a part of the legiilative 
power, are for the moft part defaced or loft. Few minutes relating to 
them remain on the council-books, and none in the journals of the 

houfe. 

The aflembly convened in 1691, was the firft after the Revolution, 
and it may not be improper to take fome particular notice of its tranf- 
adlions; becaufe all laws made here, antecedent to this period, are 
difregarded both by the legiflature and the courts of law f. 

Before this houfe proceeded to pafs any afls, they unanimoufly re- 
folved, “ That all the laws contented to by the general aflembly, under 
James Duke of York, and the liberties and privileges therein contained, 

*' On the 17th of March. 

t In the colle&ion of their a£ls, publithed in 1752, the compilers were directed to 
begin at this aflembly. “ The validity of the old grants of the powers of government, ^ 
feveral American colonies, is very much doubted in this province.” W. Smith, p. 73 ‘ 
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granted to the people, and declared to be their rights, not being obferved, 
nor ratified and approved by his royal highnefs, nor the late king, are 
null and void, and of none effect: and alfo the feveral ordinances, made 
by the late governors and councils, being contrary to the conftitution of 
England, and the pra&ice of the government of their Majefties other 
plantations in America, are likewife null and void, and of no effeCt nor 
iorce within this province.” 

Among the principal laws enacted at this feflion, it may be proper to 
mention that for eftablifhing the revenue, which was drawn into pre¬ 
cedent. The fums raifed by it were made payable into the hands of the 
receiver-general, and ifl'ued by warrant from the governor ; by which 
means his excellency became independent of the. people for a time; and 
hence may be found frequent inftances of the aflemblies contending with 
him for the difeharge of debts to private perfons, contracted on the 
public faith of the government. 

Thofe diftraCtions which happened in the provinces, fo intirely en- 
groffed the public attention, that the Five Nations, who had been. left 
Iblely to contend with the common enemy, grew difaffeCted. The Mo¬ 
hawks, in particular, highly refented this conduCt; and, at the inftance 
of the Caghnuagaes, fent a meffenger to Canada to confer with Count 
Frontenac about a peace. To prevent this, Colonel Slough ter had an 
interview at Albany, in June, with the other Four Nations, who ex- 
preffed their joy at feeing a governor again at that place. All the 
Indians, except the Mohawks, allured the governor, at this meeting, of 
their refolution to profecute the war. The Mohawks confeffed their 
negociation w T ith the French, that they had received a belt from Canada, 
prayed the advice of the governor, and afterward renewed their league 
with all the Englilh Colonies. 

+ , 

Sloughter foon after returned to New York, and ended a fhort, weak, 
and turbulent adminiftration; for he died fuddenly on the 23d day of 
July 1691. Some were not without fufpicions that he came unfairly to 
his end; but the certificate of the phyfician and furgeons who opened 
his body, by an order of council, confuted thefe conjectures, and his 
remains were interred in Stuyvefant’s vault, next to thofe of the old 
Dutch governor. 

At the time of Sloughter’s deceafe, the government devolved, accor¬ 
ding to the late aCt for declaring the rights of the people of this pro- 
.vince, on the council, in which Jofeph Dudley had a right to prelide :. 
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but they committed the chief command to Richard Ingolfby, a captain 
of an independent company, who was fworn into the office of prefident 
on the 26th of July 1688. Dudley, foon afterward returned to this 
province from Bofton, but did not think proper to difpute Ingolffiy’s 
authority, though the latter had no title, nor the greateft abilities for 
government, and was befide obnoxious to the party who had joined 
Leifler. 

This fumm-er Major Schuyler, with a party of Mohawks, palled 
through the Lake Champlain, and made a bold irruption upon the 
French fettlements, at the north end of it. De Callieres, the governor 
of Montreal, to oppofe him, collected a fmall army of 800 men, and 
encamped at La Prairie. Schuyler had fcveral conflicts with the enemy, 
and llew about 300 of them, which exceeded in number his whole 
party. The French, afhamed at their ill fuccefs, attributed it to the 
want of order, too many defiring to have the command. But the true 
caufe was, the ignorance of their officers in the Indian manner of 
fighting. They kept their men in a body, while the Lngliih polled 
themfelves behind trees, hidden from the enemy. Major Schuyler’s 
defign, in this defeent, was to animate the Indians, and preferve their 
enmity with the French. They accordingly continued their hoftilities 
againll them; and, by frequent incurfions, kept the country in conllant 
alarm. • 

In the midft of thefe diftrelfes, the French governor preferred his 
fprightlinefs and vigour, animating every body about him. After he 
had ferved himfelf of the Utawawas, who came to trade at Montreal, he 
lent them home under the care of a captain and 110 men; and, to 
fecure their attachment to the French intereft, gave them tw r o Indian 
prisoners ; and, befide, fent very conliderable prefents to the weftern 
Indians, in their alliance. T he captives were afterwards burnt. The 
Five Nations, in the mean time, grew more and more incenfed, and 
continually haraffed the French borders. An Indian, called Black Kettle, 
commanded in the incurlions or the Five Nations, and his fuccelles, 
which continued the whole fummer, fo exafperated the Count, that he 
01 tiered an Indian prifoner to be burnt alive. The bravery of this 
lavage was as extraordinary as the torments inflided on him were cruel. 

Colonel Benjamin Fletcher arrived, with a commiffion to be governor, 
on the 29th of Auguft i6ys, which was publilhed the next day, before 
the members in council. 
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Colonel Fletcher brought over with him a prefent to the colony, of 
arms, ammunition, and warlike ftores; in gratitude for which, he ex¬ 
horted the council and affembly, who were fitting at his arrival, to fend 
home an addrefs of thanks to the king. It confifts principally of a 
reprefentation of the great expence the province was continually at to 
defend the frontiers, and praying his Majefty’s direction, that the 
neighbouring colonies might be compelled to join their aid for the fup- 
port of Albany. 

Fletcher was by profeffion a foldier, a man of ftrong paffions, and 
inconfiderable talents; very adtive, and equally avaricious. Nothing 
could be more fortunate to him than his early acquaintance with Major 
Schuyler, at Albany, at the treaty for confirmation of the Indian 
alliance, the fall after his arrival. No man, then in this province, un- 
derftood the date of its affairs with the Five Nations better than Major 
Schuyler. He had fo great an influence over them, that whatever 
Quider, as they called him, recommended or difapproved, had the force 
of a law. This power over them was fupported, as it had been ob¬ 
tained, by repeated offices of kindnefs, and his lingular bravery and 
adtivity in the defence of his country. Thefe qualifications rendered 
him fingularly ferviceable and neceffary both to the province and the 
governor. For this reafon, Fletcher took him into his confidence, and r . 
on the 2 ;th of October, raifed him to the council-board. Under the 
tutelage of Major Schuyler, the governor became daily more and more 
acquainted with Indian affairs ; his conftant application to which pro¬ 
cured and preferved him a reputation and influence in the colony. 

The old French governor, who found that all his meafures for accom- 
plifhing a peace with the Five Nations proved abortive, was now medi¬ 
tating a blow on the Mohawks. Fie accordingly collected an army of 
600 or 700 French and Indians, and fop plied them with every thing 
neceffary for a winter campaign. They fet out from Montreal on the 
15th of January 1693, and had a laborious march until the 6th of 
February, when they called by Schenedtady, and furprifed the Mohawk 
cafties, and took about 300 prifoners. 

Colonel Schuyler went out againfl; the enemy at the head of 200 
militia, who were joined by 300 Indians : but the latter were fearful to. 
engage, and fuffered the enemy to depart with little moleftation. 

Governor Fletcher embarked from New York with 300 volunteers,, 
and arrived at Schenectady on the 17th, which was too late to be of 
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any other ufe than to ftrengthen the ancient alliance * But the Indians, 
in commendation of his a&ivity on this occabon, gave him the name of 
Cayenquirago, or “ The great fwift arrow f.” 

The governor returned to New York, where he met the aflembly in 
the month of March, when he received the thanks of the houfe for his 
late vigilance. He met the Five Nations at Albany, in July 1693, with 
a valuable prefent of clothing, ammunition, hatchets, and knives, 
which had been fent over for that purpofe by the crown. The Indians 
confented to a renewal of the ancient league, and exprefled their gra¬ 
titude for the royal donation in the mod refpedful terms J. 

Elis excellency returned to New York, and met a new aflembly in 
September, when James Graham was chofen fpeaker. The governor 
endeavoured to procure the eftabliffiment of a miniftry throughout the 
colony, a revenue to his Majefty for life, the repairing the fort in New 
York, and the eredion of a chapel. The zeal with which this affair 
was recommended, induced the houfe to appoint a committee of eight 
members, to agree upon a fcheme for fettling a miniftry in each refpec- 
tive precind throughout the province. It was fo warmly contefted, that 
the governor broke up the feftion with a very angry fpeech. 

Certainly they deferved better ufage at his hands ; for the revenue 
was continued five years longer than was originally intended; which 
was rendering the governor independent of the people for that time; 
bccaule the aflembly had then no treafurer, and the amount of all taxes 
went of courfe into the hands of the receiver-general, who was ap¬ 
pointed by the crown. Out of this fund monies were only ifluable by 
the governor’s warrant; fo that every officer in the government became 
intirely dependent on the governor. 

Governor Fletcher and his aflembly having come to an open rupture 
in the fpring, he called another in June, of which James Graham was 
cholen lpeaker. T. he Count Irontenac w T as then repairing the old tort 
at Cadaraqui, and the intelligence of this, and the king’s aflignment 
-ot the quotas of the feveral colonies, for an united force, again!! the 
French, were the principal matters which the governor laid before the 
aflembly. 

* Colden, I. P..150. 158. f Ibid. % Ibid. p. 161. 
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As a number of forces were now arrived, the affembly were in hopcsf 
the province would be relieved from railing any more men for the 
defence of the frontiers; and, to obtain this favour of the governor, 
ordered 1000/. to be levied, one half to be prefented to him, and the 
reft he had leave to diftribute among the Englifti officers and foldiers. 
A bill for this purpofe was drawn; but though his Excellency thanked 
them for their favourable intention, he thought it not for his honour to 
confent to it. After palling feveral laws, the feffion broke up in perfect 
harmony; the governor, in his great grace, recommending it to the 
houfe to appoint a committee to examine the public accounts again!! 
the next feffions. 

In September, Fletcher went up to Albany, with very conliderable 
prefents to the Indians; whom he blamed for fuffering the French to 
rebuild the fort at Cadaraqui, or Frontenac, which commanded the 
entrance from Canada into the great Lake Ontario. 

While thefe works were carrying on, the Dionandadies, who were 
then poorly fupplied by the French, made overtures of a peace with the 
Five Nations, which the latter readily embraced, becaufe it was owing 
to their fears of thefe Indians, who lived near the Lake Michilimakinac, 
that they never dared to march with their whole ftrength again!! Canada. 
The French commandant was fully fenfible of the importance of pre¬ 
venting this alliance. The civilities of the Dionandadies to the pri- 
foners, by whom the treaty, to prevent a difeovery, was negociated, 
gave the officer the firft fufpicion of it. One of thefe wretches had the 
unhappinefs to fall into the hands of the French, who put him to the 
mol! exquifite torments, that all future intercourfe with the Dionan¬ 
dadies might be cut off. 

From the time Colonel Fletcher received his inftrudtions refpe&ing the 
quotas of thefe colonies, for the defence of the frontiers, he repeatedly, 
but in vain, urged their compliance with the king’s direction : he then 
carried his complaints again!! them home to his Majefty j but all his 
applications were defeated by the agents of thofe colonies who refided 
in England, and there demonftrated the inequality and impropriety of 
the demand. As foon therefore as he had laid this matter before the 
affembly, in autumn 1695, the houfe appointed William Nicol to go 
home in the quality of an agent for this province, for which they 
Vol. II. F allowed 
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Allowed him 1000 /. But his folicitations proved unfuccefsful, and the 
inftru&ion relating to thefe quotas, which is Rill continued, remains 

unnoticed to this day*. f i. . . 

« 'if -J p rf| f . j tn *\ t ,f (4 o S' rv-t V r 
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The Count de Frontenac invaded the country of the Five Nations 
with a great army in 1696 ; and the continual incurfions of the Five 
Nations fpread a famine again through all Canada, and fcalping parties 
were fent out on each fide until the treaty of peace Rgned at Ryfwick 
in 1697. 

Richard, Earl of Bellamont in Ireland, fucceeded Colonel Fletcher in 
the government of New York, where he arrived on the 2d of April 
1698. His lordfhip was alfo appointed to the chief command of the 
Maflachufets Bay and New Hamplhire, as well as this province, where 
he was fent principally to Hop the growth of piracy ; and he appointed 
John Nanfan, who was his kinfman» lieutenant-governor. His Iord- 
lhip’s commiflion was publifhed in council on the day of his arrival; 
Colonel Fletcher, who Rill remained governor under the proprietors of 
Pennfylvania, and lieutenant-governor Nanfan, being prefent. 

In 1700, a law was ordained for hanging every Popifh pried that 
came voluntarily into the province; which was occafioned by the great 
number of French Jefuits who were continually attempting to make 
Indian profelytes.; and it continues in full force to this day. 

iL'j j V f 7 jv :>>:.) j, Iny/'JiQ (jJ /'V.ji* rirff v ' r f‘V 

The Earl of Bellamont died on the 5th of March 1701; and his 
death was the fource of new troubles, concerning the powers of govern¬ 
ment, until the arrival of Lieutenant-Governor Nanfan, who fettled the 
controverfy by affuming the fupreme command. 

The affembly met on the 19th of Auguft 1701, when Abraham 
Governeur was flefted fpeaker ; and Mr. Nanfan, in his fpeech to the 
houfe, informed them “ of the memorable grant to the crown, on the 
19th of July, by the Five Nations, of a vaft tra<R of land, to prevent 
the neceflity of their fubmitting to the French in cafe of a war: that his 
Majelly had given out of his exchequer 800/. to be laid out in prefent? 
to the Indians; and 2500/. for erecting forts.” 


* Colden, vol. 1* 
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Edward, Lord Vifcount Cornbury f, was appointed governor of this 
province, where he arrived, with his lady and family, in 1701. His 
commilTion was renewed by Queen Anne, who alfo appointed him to 
the command of New'Jerfey, the government of which the proprietors 
had lately furrendercd into her hands *. 

The following fummer was remarkable for an uncommon mortality, 
which prevailed in the city of New York, and makes a grand epoch 
among its inhabitants, diftinguilhed by the “ Time of the great ficknefs.” 
This was a fever brought from the ifland of St. Thomas in the Weft 
Indies; and many died of it. 

On this occalion, Lord Cornbury had his refidence at Jamaica, a 
pleafant village on Long Ifland, inhabited partly by original Dutch 
planters, but chiefly by New England emigrants. His Excellency 
was met here by the aflembly. 

Lord Cornbury {hewed evident marks of a perfecuting fpirit during 
the whole of his adminiftration particularly in prolecuting two pref- 
byterian minifters, on a pretence that they unlawfully preached with¬ 
out his licence firft obtained, in derogation of the royal authority and 
prerogative. ' ; 

Lord Cornbury was no lefs obnoxious to the people of New Jerfey 
than to thofe of New York. They drew up a complaint againft him, 
which they tranfmitted to the Queen, who declared fhe would not 
fuffer her neareft relations to opprefs her fubje&s; in confequence of 
\vhich, fhe divefted his lordfhip of all his authority, and appointed Lord 
Lovelace in his ftead. 

As foon as Lord Cornbury was fuperfeded, his creditors threw him 
into the cuftody of the fheriff of New York, where he remained until 
the death of his father, when he fucceeded to the earldom of Claren¬ 
don, and returned to England with an infamous character ||. 

+ He was fon of the Earl of Clarendon, who refufed the oaths to King William and 
Queen Anne j and grandfon to the great Chancellor Clarendon, who was alfo grand¬ 
father to Queen Mary and Queen Anne. 

* Samuel Smith’s Hiftory of New Jerfey, p. 208.—336. 

% Smith, p. in.—113. 

|| W. Smith’s Hiftory of New York, p. 116. S. Smith’s Hiftory of New Jerfey, 

P 33b * ^ t t. 
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John Lord Lovelace, Baron of Hurley, was appointed to this govern¬ 
ment in March 1708, but did not arrive until the 18th of December 
following, when he was received with univerfal joy. Having diffolved 
the general aflembly foon after his acceflion to the government, he con¬ 
vened a new one on the 5th of April 1709. 

The principal matter which engaged the attention of the aflembly 
was the affair of the revenue : but, on the 5th of May, they agreed to 
raife 2500/. to defray the charges of government to the-iftof May 
enfuing; of which 1 600 /. was voted to his Excellency; and the re¬ 
maining fums toward a fnpply of firewood and candles to the different 
forts; as alfo for payment of fmall falaries to the printer, clerk of the 
council, and Indian interpreter. 

This new project, of providing annually for the fupport of govern¬ 
ment, was contrived to prevent the mifehiefs to which the long revenues 
had formerly expofed the Colonifts: But, as it rendered the governor, 
and all the other fervants of the crown, dependent upon the aflembly, a 
rupture mufl have enfued; which was prevented by the death of his 
lordihip, occafioned by a difafter in eroding the ferry at his firft arrival 
in the city of New-York, where his lady continued long after his death, 
foliciting for the fum voted to her hufband ; and though the Queen in- 
terpofed, by a letter in her behalf, nothing was allowed till feveral years 
afterwards. 

Lord Lovelace being dead, the chief command devolved upon Richard 
Iogoldfby the lieutenant-governor, the fame who had exercifed the 
government feveral years before, upon the deceafe of Colonel Sloughter. 
His fhort adminiftration is remarkable, not for his extraordinary talents, 
for he was a heavy man, but for a fecond fruitlefs attempt againft 
Canada. Colonel Vetch, who had been feveral years before at Quebec, 
and founded the river of St. Lawrence, was firft projector of this 
enterprife. The miniftry approved of it, and Vetch arrived in Bofton, 
and prevailed upon the New England Colonies to join in the fcherae. 
After that he came to New \ ork, and concerted the plan of operations. 
It was at this juncture the firft adt of aflembly for ifluing bills of 
credit was pafled; an expedient without which they could not have 
contributed to the expedition, the treafury being then totally exhaufted. 
Univerfal joy brightened every man’s countenance, beeaufe all expedted 
the complete redu&ion of Canada before the enfuing falL Big with the 
pleafing profpedt of an event which would put a period to all the ravages 
of an encroaching mercilefs enemy, extend the Britifh empire, and 
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augment their trade, they exerted themfelves to the utttioft for the 
fuccefs of the expedition. 

Having thus put themfelves to the expence of above 20,000/. toward 
this enterprife, the delay of the arrival of the fleet fpread a general 
difcontent through the country; and, early in the fall, the affembly 
addreffed the lieutenant-governor to recall their forces from the camp ; 
and Vetch and Nicholfon foon after broke up the campaign. 

Had this expedition been vigoroully carried on, doubtlefs it would 
have fucceeded. The public affairs at home were conducted by a wife 
miniftry : the allied army triumphed in repeated fucceffes in Flanders ; 
and the court of France was in no condition to give afliftance to fa 
diftant a colony as Canada. The Indians of the Five Nations were 
engaged, through the indefatigable folicitations of Colonel Schuyler, to 
join heartily in the attempt; and in America every thing was ripe for 
the attack. At home, Lord Sunderland, the fecretary of ftate, had pro¬ 
ceeded fo far, as to difpatch orders to the Queen’s Ihips at Bofton to hold , 
themfelves in readinefs, and the Britifh troops were upon the point of 
their embarkation. At this juncture the news arrived of the defeat of the 
Portuguefe, which reducing their allies to great ftraits, the forces in¬ 
tended for the American adventure were then ordered to their afliftance^ 
and the thoughts of the miniftry intirely diverted from the Canada 
expedition. 

Imprefled with a ftrong fenfe of the neceflity of fome vigorous mea*- 
fures againft the French, Colonel Schuyler was extremely difcontented 
at the late difappointment; and refolved to make a voyage to England* 
at his private expence, the better to inculcate on the miniftry the necefi- 
fity of reducing Canada to the crown of Great Britain; for which pur- 
pofe he propofed to carry home with him five Indian chiefs. 

The arrival of the five Sachems in England made a great noife 
through the whole kingdom. The mob followed wherever they went* 
and fmall prints of them were fold among the people. The court was 
at that time t in mourning for the death of the Prince of Denmark; thefe 
American Kings were therefore dreffed in black under-clothes after the 
Englifh manner ; but, inftead of a blanket, they had each a fcarlet-in- 
grain cloth mantle, edged with gold, thrown over all their other gar¬ 
ments. This drefs was directed by the dreffers of the playhoufe, and. 
given by the Queen, who was advifed to make a fhew of them. A 
more than ordinary folemnity attended the audience they had of her- 
Majefty. Sir Charles Cotterel conduced them in two coaches to St;. 
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James’s; and the Itfrd chamberlain introduced them into the royal 

prefence. : ' ’ * v 

While Colonel Schuyler at the Britifh court. Captain Ingold/by 
was difplaced, arid Gerardus Beekrfian exercifed the powers of govern- 
ment, from the icth of April 1710, tin 'til the arrival of Brigadier blun¬ 
ter, on the 14th of June following. 

Hunter was a native of Scotland, and, when a boy, put apprentice to 
an apothecary. He left his matter, and went into the army; and being 
a man of wit and perfonal beauty, recommended himfelf to Lady Hay, 
whom he afterward married. In the year 1707 he was appointed lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Virginia; but, being taken by the French in his voy¬ 
age to that colony, he was carried into France; and, upon his return to 
England, appointed to fucceed Lord Lovelace in the government of this 
and the province of New Jerfey. Dean Swift’s letter to him, during his 
captivity, fhews that he had the honour of an intimacy with Mr. Addifon 
and others, who were diftinguifhed ifor their good fenfe and learning; and 
perhaps it was by their intereft he was advanced to this profitable place. 

1 ^ r j 

Governor Hunter brought over with him near three thoufand Palatines, 
who the year before fled to England from the rage of perfecution in Ger¬ 
many. 7. 

The late attempt to attack Canada proving abortive, expofed this colony 
to confequences equally calamitous, dreaded and forefeen. While the 
preparations were making to invade it, the French exerted themfelves in 
cajoling their Indian allies to aflift in the repulfe; and as foon as the 
fcheme dropped, numerous parties were fent out to harafs the Englilhfron¬ 
tiers, which induced Governor Hunter, foon after his arrival, to make a 
voyage to Albany, where he met the confederate chiefs, and renewed the 
old covenant. While there, he was ftrongly folicited by the New Eng¬ 
land governments to engage their Indians in a war with thofe who were 
daily ravaging their borders; but he prudently declined a meafure which 
might have expofed his own province to a general devaftation. A treaty 
of neutrality fubflfted at that time between the confederates and the Ca¬ 
nada French and their Indians, which, depending upon the faith of law- 
lefs favages, was at bell; but precarious, and yet the only fecurity they 
had for the peace of their borders. A rupture between them would have 
involved the colonifts of New York in a lcene of mifery, at a time, of all 
others, mod unfeafonable. However, the people of New England might 
cenfure the governor, it was a proof of his wifdom to refufe their requelL 
for, befide the want of men and arms to defend the province, its forts 
were fallen down, and the treafury exhaufled. 
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The new affembly met at New York on the firft of September. The 
addrefs of the houfe was perfectly agreeable to the governor. They pro- 
mifed to provide for the fupport of government, and to reftore the pub¬ 
lic credit, as well as to protedt the frontiers. In anfwer to the clofe of 
his fpeech, they declared their hope, that fuch as excited party conten¬ 
tions might meet with as little credit and as much difgrace as they 
deferved. This unanimity, however, was foon interrupted. Colonel 
Morris, for lome warm words dropped in a debate, was expelled the 
houle; and fo,on after, a difpute aroie between the council and alfembly, 
concerning fome amendments made by the former to a bill for the trea- 
furer’s paying fundry fums of money. 

The five Indian chieftains, carried to England by Colonel Schuyler, 
having feen all the curiofities in London, and been much entertained by 
many perfons of diJdindtion, returned to Bollon with Commodore Martin 
and Colonel Nicholfon; the latter of whom commanded the forces deligned 
againft Port Royal and the coaft of Nova Scotia. In this enterprife, the 
New England colonies, agreeable to their wonted courage and loyalty, 
lent their abidance; and the reduction of the garrifon, which was then 
called Annapolis Royal, was happily completed on the 2d of October 
1710. Animated by this and fome other lucceffes in Newfoundland, 
Nicholfon again urged the prqfecution of the fcheme for the redu&ion of 
Canada; which, having been ftrongly recommended by the Indian chiefs, 
as the only effectual means to fecure the northern colonies, was now again 
refomed. 

Toward the execution of this project, five thoufand troops from Eng' 
land and Flanders were fent over, under the command of Brigadier Hill,, 
the brother of Mr. Malham, the Queen’s new confident, on the difgrace 
of the Dutchefs of Marlborough. The fleet of tranfports, under the qon— 
voy of Sir Hoveden Walker, arrived, after a month’s palfage, at Bofton, 
on the 4th of June 1711. The provifions, with which they expected to 
be fupplied there, being not provided, the troops landed. Nicholfon, 
who was to command the land forces, came immediately to New York, 
where Mr. Hunter convened the alfembly, on the 2d of July.. 

The houfe was fo well pleafed with the defign upon Canada, that they 
voted an addrefs of thanks to the Queen, and fent a committee to Nichol¬ 
fon, to congratulate his arrival. In a few day’s time, an aft was paffed foe 
railing forces; and the affembly, by a refolution, according to the gover¬ 
nor’s advice, reftrifked the price of provifions 10 certain particular fums.. 
Bills of credit, for forwarding the expedition, were now alfo flruck,to the: 
amount of 10,000 1. 
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The French in Canada were not unapprifed of thefe defigns. Vau- 
fheuil, the governor general, fent his orders from Montreal to the Sieur De 
Beaucourt, to haften the works he was about at Quebec; and commanded 
that all the regulars and militia fhould be held in readinefs to march on 
the firft warning. 

As foon as the Marquis De Vaudreuil, by the accounts of the fiiher- 
men, and two other fhips, had reafon to fufpedt that our fleet was 
returned, he went to Chambly, and formed a camp of three thoufand men 
to oppofe Nicholfon’s army, intended to penetrate Canada at that end. 
But he was foon informed that our troops were returned, upon the news 
of the difafter which had befallen the fleet; and that the people of Albany 
were in the utmoft confternation. 

The public debts, by this unfortunate expedition, were greatly increafed, 
which occafioned a controverfy between the council and aflembly, con¬ 
cerning the application of the public money. Both houfes adhered to 
their refpe&ive opinions j in confequence of which, the public debts 
remained unpaid. 

About this time, Colonel Hunter, by the advice of his council, be¬ 
gan to exercife the office of chancellor; having, on the 4th of Odober, 
appointed two mafters, a regifter, an examiner, and two clerks. A pro¬ 
clamation was then iflued, to fignify the fitting of the court on Thurfday 
in every week; which gave rife to thefe two refolutions of the houfe: 

“ Refolved, That the ere&ing a court of chancery, without confent in 
general aflembly, is contrary to law, without precedent, and of danger¬ 
ous confequence to the liberty and property of the fubje&s. 

** That the eftablifhing fees, without confent in general aflembly, was 
contrary to law.” 

The council made thefe votes the fubjeft of part of a long reprefenta- 
tion, which they tranfmitted to the Lords of Trade, who approved of what 
the governor had done, and blamed the aflembly; adding, “ That her 
Majefty had an undoubted right of appointing fuch, and fo many courts 
of judicature in the plantations as fhe fhould think neceflary for the diftri- 
bution of juftice.” 

Colonel Hunter, at the next meeting in May 171a, recommended the 

public debts to the confideration of the aflembly,who neglected the matters 

laid 
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laid before them ; and the governor broke up the fefTion by a fhort proro¬ 
gation of three days, after which the aflembly wa6 diffolved. 

Before the meeting of the next aflembly, the peace of Utrecht was 
concluded on the 31ft of March 171^; by this treaty, the Britifh crown 
became intitled to the fovereignty over the country of the Five Nations, 
at leaf; for any claim that could be alleged by the French. 

The new aflembly met on the 27th of May 1713, when the governor 
acquainted them, that “ he was refoived to pafs no law until provifion was 
made for the government.” A bill was accordingly pafled; as alfo an excife 
bill on fpirituous liquors, which now exifls, and produces about 10001. a 
year into the treafury : but the debts of the government remained unno¬ 
ticed until the fummer of the year 1714, when it appeared that they 
amounted to 28,0001. for the payment of which, recourfe was had to the 
public bills of credit, to be depolited in the hands of the provincial trea¬ 
surer, and ifliied by him only purfuant to the dire&ions of the ad. 

Upon the death of Queen Anne, a difiolution enfued of courfe, and a 
new houfe met in May 1715, which was foon diflolved by the governor, 
who was determined to fubdue thofe whom he could not allure. In the 
new houfe, June 1716, the governor obtained a majority, which he 
retained until 1718. 

The governor returned to England, where he fucceeded William Bur¬ 
net, Efq; as comptroller-general of the . cuftoms at London, and Mr. 
Burnet fucceeded him as governor of New York, where he took upon him 
the government, on the 17th of September 1720. 

Mr. Burnet was a fon of that well-known Dr. Gilbert Burnet, biflrop 
of Salifbury, who died in March 1714. This fon was of a more elevated 
genius than his father: he was a fenflble and polite gentleman, a good 
Scholar, and of a focial difpofltion. 

Governor Hunter recommended all his old friends to the favour of his 
fucceflor; fo that few changes were made by him, except that Colonel 
Schuyler, who had prefided at the council-board in the abSence of Colonel 
Hunter, and Mr. Philips, were both removed from that board, on account 
of the oppofltion they made to the continuance of the aflembly. 

The new governor made chief-juftice Morris his principal confident; 
Cadwallader Golden, and James Alexander, Efqrs. two Scotch gentle- 
Vol. 1 L G ‘ ' meiv 
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men, had the next place in his efteem; in which choice he fhewed hi& 
wifdom, as they were both gentlemen of great learning, good morals, 
and folid parts. The former was well acquainted with the provincial 
afFairs, and particularly thofe relating to the Indian allies, as appears by 
his “Hiftory of the Five Indian Nations of Canada,” which he very juftly 
dedicated to the honourable General Oglethorpe, who was certainly the 
beft judge in the world of Indian affairs. Mr. Alexander was bred to the 
law, and had a great character in his profefhon ; nor was he unacquainted 
with the afFairs of the public, becaufe he had ferved in the fecretary’s 
office, the beft fchool in the province for inftru<dion in matters of govern¬ 
ment. 


Of all the governors of this province, not one had fuch perfect and 
extenfive views of Indian affairs, and the dangerous neighbourhood of 
the French, as Mr. Burnet, in which Mr. Livingfton was his principal 
afliftant. His excellency’s attention to tliefe matters appeared at the very 
commencement of his adminiftration ; for, in his firft fpeech to the affem* 
bly, he endeavoured to implant the fame fentiments in the breads of the 
members; trying to alarm their fears by the daily advances of the French, 
their poffeffing the principal paffes, feducing the Indian allies, and in~ 
ereafing their new fettlements in Louifiana. 

Among the moft remarkable ads pafFed at this feffion, may be reckoned 
that for prohibiting the fale of Indian goods to the French, The lad was- 
a law very advantageous to the province; yet it became the fource of an 
unreafonable oppofition againft the governor, which continued through 
his whole adminiftration. 

i 

Mr. Burnet’s fcheme was, to draw the Indian trade into Englifh hands; 
to obftrud the communication of the French with the Five Nations, which 
gave them frequent opportunities of feducing them from their fidelity; 
and to regain the Caghnuagas, who became interefted in their difaffe&ion, 
by being the carriers between Albany and Montreal. 

Among thofe who were more immediately prejudiced by this new 
regulation, the importers of thofe goods from Europe were the chief; and 
hence the fpring of their oppofition to the governor: but this was not 
the only ftratagem. of thofe who were difaffetded by the prohibition of 
the French trade. 

The London merchants were alfo induced to petition the King for an 

order to his governor, prohibiting the revival of the a<d made againil it* 

or 
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or the palling any new law of that tendency. The petition was referred 
to the Board of Trade, and backed before their lordfhips, with fuggeftions 
of the moft notorious falfehoods. The Lords of Trade prudently advifcd, 
that no fuch directions fhould be fent to Mr. Burnet till he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of anfwering the objections againft the aCt. They were accord¬ 
ingly fent over to him, and he laid them before his council. Dr. Golden 
and Mr. Alexander exerted themfelves in a memorable report in anfwer 
to thofe objections, which drew upon them the refentment of feveral 
merchants in New York, who had firft excited the London petition, and 
laid the foundation for a long variance between their families. 

Governor Burnet tranfmitted this report to the Board of Trade, and it 

had the intended effeCt. 

% 

Nothing could more naturally excite thejealoufy of the French than the 
ereCtion of the new trading houfe at the mouth of the river Onondaga : 
fearful therefore of lofing a profitable trade, which they had almoft intirely 
engrofled, and the command of the Lake Ontario, they launched two vef- 
fels in it in the year 1726; as all'o tranfported materials for building a 
large Itorehoufe, and repairing the fort at Niagara. The fcheme was 
not only to fecure to themfelves the entrance into the weft end of the 
Lake, as they already had the eaft, by the fraudulent ereCtion of Fort 
Frontenac, many years before, but likewife to carry their trade more 
wefterly, and thus render Ofwego ufelefs, by fhortening the travels of the 
Weftern Indians near two hundred Miles. 

Mr. Burnet laid the matter before the houfe, remonftrated againft the 
proceedings to Longuiel in Canada, wrote to the miniftry in England, who 
complained of them to the French court, and met the confederates at 
Albany, where he prevailed on them to difavow any connections with the 
French : he alfo embraced this opportunity to procure from the Indians a 
deed, whereby they furrendered their country to his Britannic Majefty, to 
be protected for their ufe, and confirming their grant in 1701, concern¬ 
ing which there was no entry in the books of the fecretary for Indian 
affairs. 

The new aflembly met in September 1727, and confifted of members 
ill-affeCted to the governor, who revived the difcontents concerning the 
new court of chancery. 

The governor dilfolved the aflembly, quitted the government, and was 
appointed to the chief command of the Maflfachufcts Bay. 
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John Montgomery, Efq; received the great Teal of this province from 
Mr. Burnet, on the 15th of April 1728, having a commiflion to fuperfede 
him here and in New Jerfey *. 

The governor was a Scotch gentleman; had been bred a foldier; had 
ferved as groom of the bed-chamber to the King; obtained a feat in par- 
ment; and thus paved his way to preferment in America : “ but in 
talents for government, he was much inferior to his predeceffor; for he 
had neither ftrength nor acutenefs of parts, and was little acquainted with 

any kind of literature 'f.” 

* 

x 

After his excellency had obtained a five year’s fupport, and palled Ibme 
falutary laws, he went to Albany, and held a treaty with the Six Nations, 
for a renewal of the ancient covenant, which greatly circumvented the 
infidious French in their afpiring views. 

The trade between Albany and Montreal was ftill encouraged, which 
was very prejudicial to the national intereft : and the year 1731 was difr 
tinguilhed by the complete fettlement of the difputed boundary between 
this province and the colony of Connecticut.. 

Governor Montgomery died on the 31ft of July 1731; and his death 
was much lamented, as ho was remarkable for a kind and generous 
man. 

The chief command then devolved upon Rip Van Dam, Efq; as 
fenior counfellor. He was an eminent merchant, and of a fair eftate. 

This adminifbration is unfortunately fignalized by the memorable en¬ 
croachment at Crown Point. “ The palfivenefs we difcovered on this 
impudent and dangerous invafion of his Majefty’s rights, is truly afto- 
nilhing; and the more fo, as the crown had at that time four indepenr 
dent companies, which had long been polled here for our protection, at. 
the annual ex.pence of about 75Q0I. fterling J.” 

Mr. Van^JIam finilhed his adminiltration upon the 31ft of Auguft 
1732, when William Colby, Efq; arrived, with. a. commiflion to govern 
this and the province of New Jerfey.. 

The new governor, Colby, and the late prefident, Rip Van Dam, had 
a lpirited conteft relative to falary and perquilites, which was attended 

* Smith, p. 173, \ Ibid. J Ibid. p. 179. 
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with bad circumftances. The chief juftice was Lewis Morris, Efq; who 
delivered his opinion of the illegality of the proceedings in the fupreme 
court, as in a court of equity, and refufed to fit on the bench; when the 
two other judges, James De Lancey, Efq; and Frederick Philipfe, Efq; 
determined in favour of the governor, that their court was a court of 
chancery, as well as common law. The governor then difmilfed the chief 
juftice from the bench; and Mr. De Lancey filled his feat, which was an 
infringement of the conftitution, as it was a compliment to the governor 
to give up the rights of the people, who were to be deprived of the benefit 
of trials by juries. 

The late prefident made a noble remonftrance againft thefe violent pro 4 - 
ceedings of the governor; and the late chief juftice published his “ Opi¬ 
nion and Arguments concerning the Jurifdidtion of the fupreme Court of 
New York, to determine Caufes in a Court of Equity;” wherein he fet 
the governor’s unlawful transforming the fupreme court into a court of 
chancery in its true light; and in his letter to the governor, upon that 
occafion, told him as follows : “ I am heartily forry, Sir, for your own 
fake, as well as that of the public, that the King’s reprefentative fhould 
be moved to fb great a degree of warmth, which I truft could proceed 
from no other reafon but my giving my opinion in a court of which I 
was a judge, in a point of law that came before me. If judges are to be 
intimidated, fo as not to dare to give any opinion but what is pleafing to 
a governor, and agreeable to his private views, the people of this pro¬ 
vince, who are very much concerned, both with refpedt to their lives and 
fortunes, and independency of thofe who are to judge of them, may pof- 
flbly not think themfelves fo fecure in either, of them as the laws and his 
Majefty intend they fhould be.” 

This behaviour of the governor to the late prefident and chief juftice 
prepared the public, without furprize, to meet with the extraordinary 
proceedings arbitrarily carried on againft Mr. Zenger, who printed the 
cafes of the injured gentlemen, by their defire, and at their expence; 
which brought upon him the refentment of the governor; and the chief 
juftice being difplaced, there were only the two judges left in court to try 
the printer for a libel againft his excellency, wherein no*worfe was faith 
of him than what the chief judge had declared to be againft law. 

Zenger’s firft news-paper was printed on the 5th of November 1733., - 
and he continued printing and publifhing them until January following,, 
when, the new chief juftice animadverted upon the doctrine of libels, ;n 
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a long charge given in that term to the grand jury, of which Zenger’s 
paper was the principal object: but the grand jury was not thereby pre¬ 
vailed upon to indi£t Zenger as expected; therefore the gentlemen of the 
council proceeded to take his papers into confideration, and fent a meffap-e 
to the general alfembly, to defire a conference between a committee of 
both houfes about the proceedings to be carried on againft Zenger. 

The general alfembly refufed their concurrence with the council, who 
proceeded by themfelves in this extraordinary bufinefs ; and when the 
quarter felfions for the city of New York began, on the 5th of November 
] 734, the fheriff delivered to the court an order, which was read, in thefe 
words: 


“ At a council held at Fort George in New York, the sd of Novem¬ 
ber 1734; 


“PRESENT, 


“ His Excellency William Cosby, captain-general and governor 

in chief, &c. 


Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Livingfton 
Mr. Cortland, 


Mr. Harrifon, 
Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Lane, 


Mr. Colden *. 
Mr. Ch. Juflice, 
Mr. Horfmanden, 


<£ Whereas by an order of this board, of this day, fome of John Peter 
Zenger’s journals, intitled, The Neiv York Weekly yournal, containing the 
frejhejl Advices foreign and domejlic , N Q 7. 47, 48, 49. were ordered to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman or whipper, near the pillory 
in this city, on Wednefday the 6th inftant, between the hours of eleven 
and tvvelve in the forenoon, as containing in them many things tending 
to fedition and faction, to bring his Majefty’s government into contempt, 
and to diflurb the peace thereof; and containing in them likewife, not 
only refledlions upon his excellency the governor in particular, the legif- 
lature in general, but alfo upon the moft confiderable perfons in the moll 
diftinguilhed flations in this province. It is therefore ordered, That the 
mayor and magiflrates of this city do attend at the burning of the feveral 
papers or journals aforefaid, numbered as above-mentioned j\” 


* P/’ Colden was that day at Efopus, ninety miles from New York, though mentioned 
as prefent in council. 

t Signed, “ Frederic Morris, D. Cl. Con.”-It was directed, « To Robert Lurting, 

Efq; mayor of the city of New York, and the reft of the magiflrates of the faid city 2nd 
county.” 
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The court refufed to obey this order, “ as they conceived it to be no 
mandatory writ warranted by law, nor knew of any law that authorized 
the making of the order aforefaid ; fo they thought themfelves under no 
obligation to obey it: which obedience, they thought, would be in them, 
the opening a door for arbitrary commands; which, when once opened, 
they knew not what dangerous confequences might attend it. Therefore 
the court conceived itfelf bound in duty, for the prefervation of the rights 
of the corporation, and, as much as they could, of the liberty of the prefs, 
and the people of the province, fince an affembly of the province, and 
feveral grand juries, had refufed to meddle with the papers when applied 
to by the council, to proteft againft the order aforefaid, and to forbid 
all the members of the corporation to pay any obedience to it, until it was 
fhewn to the court that the fame was authorized by fome known law r 
which they neither knew nor believed that it was.” 

The fheriff then moved, “ That the court would direct their whipper 
to perform the faid order:” to which it was anfwered, “ That, as he was 
an officer of the corporation, they would give no fuch order.” Soon after 
which the court adjourned, and did not attend the burning of the papers: 
but the fheriff, about noon, after reading the numbers of the feveral 
papers, which were ordered to be burnt, delivered them into the hands 
of his own negro, and ordered him to put them in the fire, which he 
did; at which Mr. Recorder, Jeremiah Dunbar, Efq. attended, with 
feveral officers of the garrifon. 

The governor and his council iffued an order to the fheriff for feizing 
Mr. Zenger, and 44 to commit him to the prifon or common jail,” where 
he was arbitrarily ufed, but fpeedily bailed, after a warm contefi: at the 
city hall. The counfel * for Mr. Zenger exhibited exceptions againft: the 
legality of the court, which were taken in contempt, and thofe gentlemen 
were c ‘ excluded from any farther pra&ice in that court.” 

Mr. Bradley, the attorney-general, laid an information againft Zenger 
for publifhing thofe papers, which he called libels. The court allowed* 
John Chambers, Efq. to be counfel for Mr. Zenger; and Andrew Ha¬ 
milton, Efq. of Philadelphia, being informed of the importance, as well as 
the great expectation, of the iffue of the matter in difpute, came from 
that city, in a voluntary manner, to defend the caufe of liberty. 

On Tuefday the 29th of July 1735, the fupreme court of judica¬ 
ture opened, and on motion of Mr. Chambers for a ftruck jury, purfuant 


* James Alexander and William Smith, Efqrs, 
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to a rule of the preceding term, the /court were of opinion, that Zenger 
was intitled to have a ftruck jury;” which he with great difficulty ob¬ 
tained, according to his legal right, and the common method of proceed¬ 
ing in law; for many pretended freeholders were illegally returned: at 
laft, however, an honeft jury was impannelled, and confifted of the fol¬ 
lowing perfons: 


Hermanus Rutgers 
Stanley Holmes, 
Edward Man, 

John Bell, 


Samuel Weaver, 
Andries Marfchalk, 
Egbert Van Borforas, 
Thomas Hunt, 


Ben. Hildreth, foreman, 
Abraham Keteltas, 
John Goelet, 

Hercules Wendover, 


The trial began on the 4th of Auguft 173 5, which was thirty-five 
weeks after Mr. Zenger was confined in the common jail. The honourable 
James De Lancey, Efq. fat as chief juftice, and the honourable Frederic 
Philipfe, Efq. as fecond juftice. When the court was feated, the defend¬ 
ant appeared, and his counfel came prepared to oppofe the information of 
Mr. Attorney General, who opened it as follows: 


“ That the information then before the court, and to which the de¬ 
fendant Zenger had pleaded not guilty, was an information for printing 
and publifhing a falfe, fcandalous, and feditious libel, in which his excel¬ 
lency the governor was greatly and unjuftly fcandalized, as a perfon that 
had no regard to law or juftice; with much more, as would appear 
upon reading the informationwhich was fortified only by innuendoes, 
quirked, fcrewed, and ftrained upon the vileft principles, and fliarpeft 
tenter-hooks of the law. 


Mr. Hamilton pleaded Zenger’s caufe, a caufe in which the whole 
body of the people were materially interefted, in a moft mafterly manner, 
from the principles both of law and reafon, and obviated all the arbitrary 
principles and fophiftry urged on behalf of the profecution, to univerfal 
fatisfadtion. 

The jury withdrew, and foon returned, when they brought in their 
verdidt, not guilty; upon which there were three loud huzzas in the hall, 
then crouded with people; and the next day Mr. Zenger was difcharged 
from his imprifonment. 

The citizens of New York were fo well pleafed with the conduft of Mr. 
Hamilton upon this occafion, that “ at a common council held at the city 
hall, on the 16th of September 1735, it was ordered, That Andrew 
Hamilton, Efq. of Philadelphia, barrifter at law, be prefented with the 
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freedom of this corporation; and that Alderman Bayard, Alderman John- 
fon, and Alderman Fell, be a committee to bring in a draught thereof.’* 

Accordingly, on the 29th of September, thofe gentlemen, at a common 
council, produced the grant of the freedom ; and fundry of the corpora¬ 
tion having railed a fubfeription for a gold box to put it in, of five ounces 
and a half weight, on which were engraven the arms of the city; the 
freedom and box were carried to Philadelphia by Alderman Bayard, and 
there gratefully accepted by Mr. Hamilton. 

George Clarke, Efq; fucceeded Governoi^Coflby in 1736 ; and Admiral 
George Clinton, brother to the Earl of Lincoln, was appointed governor 
in 1741, in which capacity he continued until 17JI *. 


* Mr. Colden, vol. ii. p. 119, 
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CHAP. II.. 

Boundaries-, mountains , rivers , lakes , Indians ; counties , towns, and 

inhabitants. 

17 TN G Charles II. in 1664 appointed commiftioners to fettle the 
boundaries of the feveral colonies: but from mifinformation they 
fettled the line between New York and Connecticut by a north-weft line,, 
which they were made to believe \votild leave twenty miles to New York 
on the eaft-fide of Hudfon’s river; whereas itfoon crofted that river, and 
left feveral of the Dutch fettlements there to the colonies of Maflachufets 
Bay and Connecticut. This line is upon record in thofe provinces, though 
they never took pofleflion thereof, as they might have done. 

The partition line of New York with Connecticut was run by com- 
miflioners of both colonies, and figned at the town of Milford in Con¬ 
necticut, by Colonel Thomas Dongan, governor of New York, and by 
Robert Treat, Efq; governor of Connecticut. It was confirmed by the 
King in council on the 2 8 th of March 1700; but as the line was not pro¬ 
perly marked and diftinguifhed, efpecially as to the equivalent lands, it 
was afterward finally run by both parties, and reconfirmed by the Ring 
in council, as related in the Account of Connecticut. 

As to the eaftern boundary of the province of New York, it has been 
claimed fo far eaft as Connecticut River; though this extenfion has been 
contefted, and the eaftern limit referred to a line parallel to, and at twenty 
miles diftant eaft; of Hudfon’s River, oppofite the falls, and thence in a 
due north line to the fouth boundary of Canada. 

t • 

The north boundary of the province of New York is the fouth line of 
Canada; and probably it fhould begin at a point in a meridian twenty 
miles eaft; of the crook or great falls of Hudfon’s River, which running weft 
will crols Lake Champlain, and terminate in Cataraqui River. 

Its weft line runs up Cataraqui River and Lake Ontario, but terminates on 
Lake Erie, in north lat. 42 deg. complete. From Ofwego upon Lake On¬ 
tario may be reckoned the breadth of the government of New York, about 
220 miles ; that is, due weft from the Lake 200 miles to Albany or Hud- 
fbn’s River, and from Albany twenty miles due weft to the weft line 0 
the province of Maflachufets Bay. 
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The fouthem line of the province of New York is in feveral directions 
or flexures; 1. From Lake Erie, along the north head-line of Pennfyl- 
vania, in lat. 42. to Delaware River. 2. Thence twenty miles down that 
river to the north divifional point of New York and New Jerfeys, in lat. 
41. deg. 40 m. 3. Thence in a ftraight line eaft 42 deg. to 41 deg. lat. 
of Hudfon’s River. 4. Thence twelve miles down Hudfon’s River to 
the north end of the Ifland of New York : then down Hudfon’s River on 
the weft fide of New York Ifland to Sandy Point, the entrance of 
New York road and harbour, about thirty miles. 5. Thence along the 
fouthern fhore of Long Ifland round the eaft, including Fifher’s Ifland 
and Gardener’s Ifland, which lie near the entrance of New London har¬ 
bour in Thames River of Connecticut Colony: then along the northern 
fhore of Long Ifland found, to over-againft the mouth of Byram River, 
where the weftern divifional line between New York and Connecticut 
begins. 

Befide the main land country of New York, there are fome iflands be¬ 
longing to it; 1. Long Ifland, called by the Indians Matawacks, and by 
the Dutch Nafiau; it lies in length from eaft to weft about 120 miles, 
and at a medium is about ten miles broad : its eaft fhore is a Tandy flat, 
as is .all the eaft fhore of North America from Cape Cod of New Eng¬ 
land, in north lat. 42 deg. 10 m. to Cape Florida, in about 2; deg. north 
lat. Upon the fhore of Long Ifland are very few inlets, and thefe very 
fhallow : its north fide is good water, there being a found between it and 
the main land of Connecticut: the wideft part of this near New Haven 
of Connecticut does not exceed eight leagues. Two-thirds of this ifland 
is a barren fandy foil. The eaftern parts were fettled from New England, 
and retain their cuftoms : the weftern parts were fettled by the Dutch, 
where many families to this day understand no other language but the 
Dutch. It is divided into three counties; Queen’s County, King’s County, 
and Suffolk County; which pay confiderably above one-fourth of the 
taxes or charges of the government of the province. Hell Gate, where 
is the confluence of meeting of the eaft and weft tide in Long Ifland 
found, is about twelve miles from the city of New York. 2. Staten 
Ifland at its eaft end has a ferry of three miles to the weft end of Long 
Ifland: at its weft end is a ferry of one mile to Perth Amboy of Eaft jer¬ 
feys : it is divided from Eaft Jerfeys by a creek, in length about twelve 
miles, and about fix miles broad : it makes one county, called Richmond* 
which fcarce pays one in one and twenty of the provincial tax: it is all 
in one parifti, but feveral congregations, as an Englifh, Dutch and French 
congregation. The inhabitants are moftly Englifh, only one confider- 
able village, called Cuckold’s Town. 3. Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, 
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'and Elizabeth Wands, formerly under the jurifdi&ion of New York 
'but upon the revolution they were annexed by the new charter of Mafia-* 
chulfets Bay to the jurifdi&ion of that colony. Not many years lince 
fome of the freeholders of thefe iflands,- when occafionally in New York 
were arrelied for the arrears of the general quit-rents of thefe iflands. 
4. Manhatans, the Indian name, New Amfterdam, the Dutch name, or 
New York, the Englifh name, may be called an ifland, though it has a 
communication with the main land by King’s Bridge : the whole ifland 
being about fourteen miles long, but very narrow, is all in the jurifdidlion 
of the city of New York, and lies on the mouth of Hudfon’s River. 

The moll confiderable high lands are the Catkill Mountains, weft of 
Hudfon’s River, and about ninety miles north from New York. On the 
eaft and fouth-eaft fides of the Catkill Mountains, feveral ftreams run, and 
fall into Hudfon’s River below Albany. On their north-weft fide pro*- 
ceeds Schoraie River, which falls into the Mohawks River, a branch of 
Hudfon’s River, at Fort Hunter, about thirty miles above Albany. This 
Schoraie River in its courfe comes within three or four miles of the main 
branch of the Delaware River ; and from the fouth-weft fide flows a con¬ 
fiderable branch of the Delaware. Conafoharie River falls into the Mo¬ 
hawks River about ten miles above Fort Hunter, and comes very near to 
a branch of Safquehana River; which branch is fo large, that, at eighteen 
miles from the Mohawks River, the Indians go down in canoes to all the 
Indian fettlements upon Safquehana River. From this fituation of thefe 
rivers, no runs of water from the Catkill Mountains can fall into Lake 
Ontario, the River Ohio, or into the Safquehana River. Excepting Long 
Ifland and Staten Ifland, the mainland fea-line from Byram Puver to New 
York Ifland, is very fhort. 

The fource of Hudfon’s River has not been properly difcovered; but in 
general it is known to be in the mountainous country between the Lakes 
Ontario and Champlain. In its courfe fouthward it approaches the Mo¬ 
hawks River within a few miles at Saucondauga. Fr 0111 thence it runs 
north and north-eafterly toward Lake Saint Sacrament, now called Lake 
George, and is not above eight or ten miles diftant from it. The courfe 
then to New York is very uniform, being in the main fouth 12 0 or 15 0 
weft. The diftance from Albany to Lake George is computed at fixty- 
five miles; but the river in that interval is navigable only to Batteaus, and 
interrupted by rifts, which occafion two portages of half a mile each; and 
in the paflage from Albany to Fort Edward, the whole land-carriage is 
about thirteen miles. There are three routs from Crown Point to Hud¬ 
fon’s River in the way to Albany; one through Lake George ; another 
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through a branch of Lake Champlain, bearing a fouthern courfe, and ter« 
minating in a bafon, feveral miles eaft of Lake George, called the South 
Bay. The third is by afcending the Wood Creek, a fhallow ftream, about 
one hundred feet broad, which comes from the fouth-eaft, and empties 
itfelf into the fouth branch of the Lake Champlain. The place where 
thefe routs meet on the banks of Hudfon’s River, is called the Carrying 
Place. Here Fort Lyman, fince called Fort Edward, is built: but Fort 
William Henry, a much ftronger garrifon, was ereCted at the fouth end 
of Lake George, after the repulfe of the French forces, under the com.r 
mand of the Baron Diefkau, on the 8th of September 1755. The banks 
of Hudfon’s River are generally rocky cliffs, efpecially on the weftern 
fhore. The paffage through the high lands affords a wild romantic fcene 
for fixteen miles, through fteep and lofty mountains. The tide flows a 
few miles above Albany: the navigation is fafe, and performed in floops 
of about forty or fifty tons burden, extremely well accommodated to the 
river. About fixty miles above the city of New York, the water is frefh, 
and much lower in wet feafons, 

. ' 4 

The river is ftored with a variety of fifh, which renders a fummer’s 
paffage to Albany exceeding amufing to fuch as are fond of angling. The 
tides, that is, the floods and ebbs, are about twelve hours later at Albany 
than at New York f. 

At about one hundred miles comes in on the weft fide, Efopus, or Soaper’s 
River, which is noted for the manufactures of iron pigs and bars, flour 
and malt. A little farther, on the eaft fide of the Great River, is the 
Camp or Palatine Town, in the manor of Livingfton, about forty miles 
below Albany. At 125 miles on the eaft fide falls in Kinderhook River, 
after receiving Claverock River. At 157 miles on the weft fide is Cohoes, 
or the mouth of the Mohawks River. At 162 miles is the mouth of 
Houfuck River, where are a fmall tribe of Indians, called Scatacooks. 
This Houfuck River is on the eaft fide of Hudfon’s River, and comes from, 
the north-weft parts of New England. At 200 miles from New York is 

the elbow or flexure of this Great River at the Great Falls 

-/ 

The Angular conveniency of Hudfon’s River to this province in parti¬ 
cular is very remarkable. The whole province is contained in two narrow 
oblongs, extending from the capital eaft and north, having water carriage 
from the extremity of one, and from the diftance of 160 miles of the other. 

* W. Smith’s Hiftory of New York, p. 201. 
t Douglas, vol. ii,..p, 26.1/ 
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By the moft accurate calculation, it has not, at a medium, above twelve 
miles of land carriage throughout its whole extent. This was one of the 
ftrongeft motives to the fettlement of a new country, as it afforded the 
eafieft and moft fpeedy conveyance from the remoteft diftances, and at the 
loweft expence: but the effedts of this advantage are greater than have 
been ufuaily obferved, and therefore were not fufficiently admired *. 

The circumference of the five great lakes or inland feas of North America 
are conjectured to be as follows: Ontario, 200 leagues; Erie, 200 leagues; 
Hurons, 300 leagues; Michagan, 300 leagues; and the Upper Lake, 500 
leagues: but all the adjacent lands are referved for the Indians. 

It is neceffary to know fomething of the form of government among 
the Five Nations in alliance with New York, becaufe it ftill remains under 
its original fimplicity, and free from thofe complicated contrivances, which 
have become neceffary to the nations where deceit and cunning have in- 
creafed as much as their knowledge and wifdom. 

The Five Nations confift of fo many tribes or nations, joined together 
by a league or confederacy like the Dutch United Provinces, and without 
any fuperiority of the one over the other. This union has fubfifted fo 
long, that Europeans know nothing of its original: but thefe Indians are 
known to the Englifh by the names of Mohawks, Oneydoes, Onondagas, 
Cayugas, and Sennekas. 

Each of thefe nations is again divided into three tribes or families, who 
diftinguifh themfelves by three different arms or eftfigns; the Tortoife, 
the Bcarv and the Wolf; and the Sachems, or Old Men of thefe families, 
put this enfign or mark of their family to every public paper when they 
lign it. 

Every nation is an abfolute republic by itfelf; and each caftle in the 
nation makes an independent republic, governed in all public affairs by 
its own Sachems or Elders. The authority of thefe rulers is gained by* 
and confifts wholly in the opinion the reft of the nation have of their 
wifdom and integrity. They never execute their refolutions by force upon 
any of their people; for honour and efteem are their principal rewards, as 
fhame and diftionour are their punifhmcnts. They have certain cuftoms 
which they obferve in their public tranfadtions with other nations, and in 
their private affairs among themfelves, which it is fcandalous for any one 
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among them not to obferve; and thefe always draw after them either 
public or private refentment whenever they are broken. 

Their leaders and captains, in like manner, obtain their authority by the 
general opinion of their courage and conduct, and lofe it by a failure in 
thofe virtues. - 

Their great men, both Sachems and captains, are generally poorer 
than the common people; for they affe£t to give away and diftribute all 
the prefents or plunder they get in their treaties or in war, fo as to leave 
nothing to themfelves. There is not a man in the miniftry of the Five 
Nations wlfo has gained his office otherwife than by merit: there is not 
the leaf!: falary, or any fort of profit annexed to any office, to tempt the 
covetous or fordid; but, on the contrary, every unworthy a&ion is una¬ 
voidably attended with the forfeiture of their commiffion; for their autho¬ 
rity is only the efteem of the people, and ceafes the moment that efteem > 
is loft. Here may be feen the natural origin of all power and autho¬ 
rity among a free people ; and whatever artificial power or fovereignty any 
man may have acquired by the laws and conftitution of a country, his 
real power will be ever much greater or lefs in proportion to the efteem 
the people have of him. 

The Five Nations think themfelves by nature fuperior to the reft of 
mankind, and call themfelves Ongue-honwe; that is, men furpaffing all 
others. This opinion, which they take care to cultivate into their chil¬ 
dren, gives them that courage which has been fo terrible to all the nations 
of North America; and they have taken ftich care to imprefs the fame 
opinion of their people on all their neighbours, that they, on all occa- 
fions, yield the mod fubmiffive obedience to them. Mr. Colden fays, he 
has been told by old men in New England, who remembered the time 
when the Mohawks made war on their Indians* that as foon as a fingle 
Mohawk was discovered in the country, their Indians raifed a cry from 
hill to hill, “ A Mohawk ! A Mohawk!” upon which they all fled like 
fheep before wolves, without attempting to make the leaft refiftance, what¬ 
ever odds were on their fide. The poor New England Indians immedi¬ 
ately ran to the Chriftian houfes, and the Mohawks often purfued them 
fo clofely, that they entered along with them, and knocked their brains 
out in the prefence of the people of the houfe : but if the people had time 
to fhut the door they never attempted to force it; and on no occafion did 
any injury to the Chriftians. All the nations round them have for many 
years intirely fubmitted to them, and pay a yearly tribute to them in warn- 
pum. They dare neither make war nor peace without the confent of the 
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Mohawks. Two old men commonly go about every year or two to receive 
this tribute; and Mr. Colden had often opportunity to obferve what 
anxiety the poor Indians were under, while thefe two old men remained 
hi that part of the country where he was. An old Mohawk Sachem, in 
a poor blanket and dirty fhirt, may be feen iffuing his orders with aa 
arbitrary an authority as a Roman dictator. It is not for the fake of tri¬ 
bute, however, that they make war, but from the notions of glory, which 
they have ever moft ftrongly imprinted on their minds ; and the farther 
they go to leek an enemy, the greater glory they think they gain. The 
l ive Nations, in their love of liberty and of their country, in their bra¬ 
very in battle, and their conftancy in enduring torments, equal the for¬ 
titude of the moft renowned Romans. Here maybe finifhad their ge¬ 
neral character, by what an enemy fays of them, Monfieur de la Poterie, 
in his Hiftory of North America. 

“ When we fpeak,” fays he, “ of the Five Nations in France, they 
are thought, by a common miftake, to be mere barbarians, always thirfl- 
ing after human blood; but their true character is very different. They 
are indeed the fierceft and moft formidable people in North America; and, 
at the fame time, are as politic and judicious, as well can be conceived, 
which appears from the management of all the affairs they tranfaft, not 
only with the French and Englifh, but likewife with almoft all the Indian 
nations of this vaft continent.” 

Their matters of confequence, which concern all the nations, aretranf- 
a£led in a general meeting of the Sachems of each nation. Thefe con¬ 
ventions are commonly held at Onnondaga, which is nearly the center of 
their country; but they have fixed on Albany for the place of treating 
with the Britiih colonies. 

They ftri<5tly follow one maxim formerly ufed by the Romans to in- 
creafe their ftrength; that is, they encourage the people of other nations 
to incorporate with them: and when they have fubdued any people, after 
they have fatiated their revenge by fome cruel examples, they adopt the 
reft of their captives; who, if they behave well, become equally efteemed 
with their own people, fo that fome of their captives have afterward be¬ 
come their greateft Sachems and captains. The Tufkaroras, after the 
war they had with the people of Carolina, fled to the Five Nations, and 
arc now incorporated with them, fo that they now properly indeed con- 
lift of Six Nations, though they ftill retain the old name of the Five 
Nations among the Englifh. The Cowetas alfo, or Creek Indians, are in 
i the fame friendlhip with them, 
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The Tufkaroras, fince they came under the province of New York, 
behaved themfelves well, and remain peaceably and quiet; by wine l 
may be feen the advantages of ufing the Indians well : and “ they 
were ftill better ufed, as there is room enough to do it, they would be 
proportionally more uleful to the Britifh Colonifts. 

The cruelty the Indians ufe in their wars toward thofe that do not 
or cannot relift, fuch as women and children, and to then pnloneis, 
after they have them in their power, is defervedly held in abhorrence. But 
this cruelty is not peculiar to the Five Nations, as it is equally pra£h e y 
all other Indians. It is wonderful how cuftom and education are able to 
foften the mpft horrid attions, even among a polite and learned people > 
wltnefs the Carthaginians and Phoenicians burning their own children 
alive in facrifice ; and feveral paffages in the Jewilh hiftory ; and wit¬ 
nefs, in later times, the Chriftians burning one another aiive tor the 
fake of God.” 

When any of the young men of thefe nations have a mind to figna- 
lize themfelves, and to gain a reputation among their countrymen, by 
fome notable enterprize againft their enemy, they at firft communicate 
their defign to two or three of their moft intimate triends ; and it they 
come into it, an invitation is made, in their names, to all tne young 
men of the caftle, to feaft on dog’s flefh. When the company is met, 
the promoters of the enterprize fet forth the undertaking in the beft 
colours they can : they boaft of what they intend to do, and incite otheis 
to join, from the glory there is to be obtained j and all who eat oi the 
dog’s flefh thereby inlift themfelves. 

The night before they fet out they make a grand feaft, to which all 
the noted warriors of the nation are invited ; and here they have theii 
war dance to the beat of a kind of kettle drum. The warriors are feated 
in two rows in the houfe j each rifes up in his turn, and lings the great 
a£ls he has himfelf performed, or the deeds of his anceftors; and this is 
always accompanied with a kind of a dance, or rather adtion, reprefenting 
the manner in which they were performed; and, from time to time, all 
prefent join in a chorus, applauding every notable a£t. They exaggeiate 
and extol the glory which any of their anceftors have gained by their 
bravery and courage ; fo that they work up their fpirits to a high degree 
of warlike enthuflafm. 

They come to thefe dances with their faces painted in a frightful 
manner, as they always are when they go to war, to make themfelves 
terrible to their enemies; and in this manner the night is fpent. 
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Next day they march out with much formality, dreffed in their fine# 
apparel, and in their march obferve a profound filence. The women on* 
thefe occafions always follow them with their old clothes, and they fend 
back by them their finery, in which they marched from the caftle: But 
before they go from this place where they exchanged their clothes, they 
always peel a large piece of the bark off fome great tree : they commonly 
chufe an oak, as molt lading : upon the ffnooth fide of this wood, they, 
with their red paint, draw one or more canoes going from home, with 
the number of men in them paddling which go upon the expedition ' y 
and fome animal, as a doe or fox, an emblem of the nation againlt 
which the expedition is defigned, is painted at the head of the canoes; 
for they always travel in canoes along the rivers, that lead to the coun¬ 
try again ft which the expedition is defigned, as far as they can. 

After the expedition is over they flop at the fame places in their 
return, and fend to their caftle to inform their friends of their arrival, 
that they may be prepared to give them a folemn reception, fuited to 
their fuccefs. In the mean time, they reprefent on the fame or 
fome tree near it, the event of the enterprize ; and now the canoes are 
painted with their heads turned toward the caftle ; the number of the 
enemy killed is reprefented by fealps painted black, and the number of 
prifoners by as many withs, in their painting not unlike pothooks, with 
which they ufually pinion their captives. Thefe trees are the annals, or 
rather trophies of the Five Nations; and by them and their war fongs they 
preferve the hiftory of their great atchievements. The folemn reception 
of thefe warriors, and the acclamations of applaufe which they receive 
at their return, cannot but have in the hearers the fame effect, in railing 
an emulation for glory, that a triumph had on the old Romans. 

I ( 

After their prifoners are fecured, they never offer them the lead 
violence ; but, on the contrary, will rather ftarve themfelves than fuffer 
them to want. Notwithftanding this, the poor prifoners afterward un¬ 
dergo fevere punilhments before they receive the laft doom of life or 
death. The warriors think it for their glory to lead them through all 
the villages of the nations fubjedt to them, which lie near the road; 
and thefe, to fhew their affection to the Five Nations, and abhor¬ 
rence of their enemies, draw up in two lines, through which the poor 
prifoners, ftark naked, mull run the gauntlet; and on this occafion it is 
always obferved the women are much more cruel than the men. The 
pri diners meet with the fame fad reception when they reach their jour¬ 
ney’s end ; and, after this, they are prdented to thofe that have loft any 
relation in that or any former enterprize. If the captives be accepted, 
there is an end to their forrow from that moment: they are dreffed as 
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fine as they can make them; they are abfolutely free, except to return to 
their own country, and enjoy all the privileges the perfon had in whole 
place they are accepted : but, if otherwife, they die in torments to 
latiate the revenge of thole that refufe them. 

If a young man or boy be received in place of a hufband that was 
killed, all the children of the deceafed call that boy, lather; fo that one 
may fometimes hear a man of thirty fay, that fuch a boy of fifteen or 
twenty is his father. 

j \ 

Their caftles are generally a fquare, furrounded with palifadoes, with¬ 
out any bafiions or outworks ; for, fince the general peace, their vil¬ 
lages lie all open. 

Their only infiruments of war are mufquets, hatchets, and long 
Iharp-pointed knives ; which they always carry about with them. Their 
hatchet, in war time, is ftuck in their girdle behind them ; and befide 
what ufe they make of this weapon in their hand, they have a dexte¬ 
rous way of throwing it. They have in this the art of direding and 
regulating the motion ; fo that, though the hatchet turns round as it 
flies, the edge always fticks in the tree, and near the place at which 
they aim at. The ufe of bows and arrows are now intirely laid afide, ex¬ 
cept among the boys, who are Hill very dexterous in killing fowls and 
other animals with them. 

They ufe neither drum nor trumpet, nor any kind of mufical inftru- 
ment, in their wars. Their throats ferve them on all occafions where 
fuch are neceflary. Many of them have a furprifing faculty of railing 
their voice not only in inarticulate founds, but likewife to make their 
words underftood at a great diftance. 

They never make any prifoner a Have, but it is cuftomary among 
them to make a compliment of naturalization into the Five Nations; and, 
confidering how highly they value themfelves above all others, this mull 
be no fmall compliment: nor is it done by any general ad of the nation, 
but every fingle perfon has a right to do it by a kind of adoption. 

The hofpitality of thefe Indians isnolefs remarkable than their other vir¬ 
tues ; as foon as any ftranger comes, they are fure to offer him viduals : 
but if there are feveral in company, and come from afar, one of their 
bell houfes is cleaned and given up for their entertainment. Their com- 
plaifance, on thefe occafions, goes even farther than Chriftian civility 
permits; as they have no other rule for it, than the furnifhing their 
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guefl with every thing they think agreeable to him; for which reafora 
foine of their prettieft girls are always ordered to wafh themfelves, and' 
drefs in their beft apparel, in order to be prefented to the ftranger for 
his- choice, and the female who is preferred on thefe occafions performs 
all the duties of a fond wife during the ftranger’s flay : But this laft 
piece of hofpitality is now either laid afide by the Mohawks, or at lead 
they never offer it to any Chriflian. This nation, indeed, has laid 
afide many of its ancient cuftoms ; fo likewife have the other nations; 
and have adopted European manners: therefore it is not eafy now to* 
difcinguifh their original and genuine manners from thofe which they 
have lately acquired ; and for this reafon it is that they now feldom 
offer vidtuals to perfons of any diftindtion, becaufe they know thaf their 
cookery is not agreeable to the palates of Englifhmen. 

Polygamy is not ufual among them; and indeed, in any nation, where 
all are on a par as to riches and power, plurality of wives cannot well’ 
-be introduced. As all kind of flavery is banifhetf" from the countries of 
the Five Nations, fo they keep themfelves free alfo from the bondage 
of wedlock ; and when either of the parties becomes difgufted, they 
feparate without formality or ignominy to either, unlefs it be occafioned 
by foine fcandalous offence in one of them : And in cafe of divorce, 
the children, according to the natural courfe of all animals, follow the 
mother. The women here bring forth their children with as much eafe 
as other animals, without the help of a midwife, and foon after their 
delivery return to their ufual employment. They alone alfo perform 
all the drudgery about their houfes ; they plant their corn, and labour 
it in every refpedt until it is brought to the table : they likewife cut all 
their firewood, and bring it home on their backs, and in their marches 
bear the burdens. The men drfdain all kind of labour, and employ 
themfelves alone in hunting, as the only proper bufinefs for foldiers. 
At times, when it is not proper to hunt, a ftranger will find the old. 
men in companies, in converfation ; the young men at their exercifes, 
fhooting at marks, throwing the hatchet, wreftling or running, and the 
women all bufy at labour in the fields. 

t 

Theft is very fcandalous among them, and it is neceffary it fhould be 
fo among all Indians, liace they, have no locks but thofe of their honefty 
to preferve their goods. 

There is one vice which the Indians have fallen into fince their ac¬ 
quaintance with the Chriftians, and of w'hich they could not be guilty 
before that time, that is, dru-nkennefs. It is ftrange how all the 
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Indian nations, and almoft every perfon among them, male and female, 
are infatuated with the love of ftrong drink : they know no bounds 
to their dcfire while they can fwallow it down, and then indeed the 
greateft man among them fcarcely delerves the name of a brute. 

They never have been taught to conquer any paffion, but by fome 
contrary paffion ; and the traders, with whom they chiefly converfe, are 
fo far from giving them any abhorrence of this vice, that they encou¬ 
rage it all they can, not only for the profit of the liquor they fell, but 
that they may have an opportunity to impofe upon them: And this, as- 
they chiefly drink fpirits, has deftroyed greater numbers than all their 
wars and difeafes put together. 

_ _r 

The people of the Five Nations are much given to fpeech-making,. 
ever the natural confequence of a perfect republican government. 

Where no Angle perfon has a power to compel, the arts of perfuafion 
alone muft prevail. As their beft fpeakers diftinguifh themfelves in 
their public councils and treaties with other nations, and thereby gain 
the efteem and applaufe of their countrymen, the only fuperiority which 
any one of them has over the others, it is probable they apply themfelves 
to this art by fome kind of ftudy and exercife, in a great meafure. “ It 
is impoflible, fays Mr. Colden, for me to judge how far they excel, as 
I am ignorant of their language; but the fpeakers whom I have heard 
had all a great fluency of words, and much more grace in their manner 
than any man could expedl among a people intirely ignorant of all the 
liberal arts and fciences.” 

As to what religious notions they have, it is difficult to judge of them; 
becaufe the Indians that fpeak any Englilh, and live near the Colonifls*. 
have learned many things of them ; and it is not eafy to diftinguifh the 
notions they had originally among themfelves, from thofe they have 
learned of the Chriftians. It is certain they have no kind of public 
worffiip, and it is faid they have no radical word to exprcfs God, but 
ufe a compound word fignifying the preferver, fuftainer, or mafter, of 
the univerfe ; neither is it known what fentiments they have of a future 
exiftence. Their funeral rites feem to be formed upon a notion of fome 
kind of exiftence after death. They make a large round hole, in which 
the body can be placed upright, or upon its haunches ; which, after 
the body is placed in it, is covered with timber to lupport the earth 
which they lay over, and thereby keep the body free from being prefled 
and then they raile the earth in a round hill over it. They always drefs 
the corpfe in all its finery, and put wampum and other things into the 
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grave with it: the relations fufFer not grafs or any weed to grow on the 
grave, and frequently vifit it with lamentations : but whether thefe 
things are done only as marks of refpedt to the deceafed, or from a 
a notion of fome kind of exigence after death, mull be left to the 
judgment of the reader. They are very fuperftitious in obferving omens 
and dreams ; and are obfcrved to (hew a fuperftitious awe of the owl, 
and be highly difpleafed with fome that mimicked the ciy of that bird 
in the night. An officer of the regular troops reported, that while he 
had the command of the garrifon at Ofwego, a boy of one of the far 
weftward nations died there. . The parents made a regular pile of fplit 
wood, laid the corpfe upon it, and burnt it. While the pile was burn¬ 
ing, they ftood gravely looking on, without any lamentation ; but when 
it w r as burnt down, they gathered up the bones with many tears, put 
them into a box, and carried them away. 

Queen Anne fent over a miffionary to refide among the Mohawki, 
and allowed him a fufficient fubfiftence from the privy purfe. She fent 
furniture for a chapel, and a valuable fet of plate for the communion 
table; and the like furniture and plate for each of the other nations; 
though that of the Mohawks only was applied to the ufe defigned. 

The common prayer, or at leaft a confiderable part of it, was tranflated 
alfo into their language, and printed. Some other pieces were likewife 
tranflated for the minifter’s life, particularly, an expedition of the creed, 
decalogue, lord’s prayer, and church catechifm, and a difeourfe on the 
l'acraments. 

But as that minifter was never able to attain any tolerable knowledge 
of their language, and was naturally a heavy man, he had little fuccefs, 
and his allowance failing, by the queen’s death, he left them. Thefe 
nations had no teacher from that time until within thefe few years, that 
a young gentleman, out of pious zeal, went voluntarily among the 
Mohawks. He was at firft intirely ignorant of their language, and 
had no interpreter, except one of the Indians, who underftood a little 
Englifh, and had in the late miffionary’s time learned to read and write 
in his own language. He learned from him how to pronounce the 
words in the tranflations, which had been made for the late mifFionarys 
ufe. He fet up a fchool to teach their children to read and write their 
own language; and they made furprifing proficiency, confidering their 
mailer did not underhand their language. “I happened to be in the 
Mohawk country, fays Mr. Colden, and law feveral of their perform¬ 
ances : I was prefent at their worlhip, where they went through fome 
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part of die common prayer with great decency. I was likewife prefent 
ieveral times at their private devotions, which fome of them performed 
morning and evening.” 

There is one cuftom their men conftantly obferve, which I mud not 
forget to mention : That if they be fent with any meffage, though it 
demand the greateft difpatch, or though they bring intelligence of any 
imminent danger, they never tell it at the firft approach ; but fit down 
for a minute or two at lead in filence, to recoiled; themfelves before they 
fpeak, that they may not fhew any degree of fear or furprize by an in¬ 
decent expreflion. Every fudden repartee, in a public treaty, leaves 
with them an impreflion of a light inconliderate mind : but in private 
converfation they ufe and are as delighted with brifk witty anfwers as 
we can be. By this they fhew the great difference they place between 
the converfations of man and man, and of nation and nation ; in which, 
and a thoufand other things, they might well be an example to the 
European nations *. 

A fubfequent writer f has alfo given us a fummary view of the his¬ 
tory and character of the Five Nations ; by the Dutch called Maquaas; 
by the French Iroquois ; and by us Five Nations, or Six Nations, and 
lately the confederates ; who are greatly diminifhed, and confift now 
only of about 1200 fighting men. This author obferves, “ That the 
manners of thefe favages are as fimple as their government. Their 
houfes are a few crotched flakes thruft into the ground, and overlaid 
with bark. A fire is kindled in the middle, and an aperture left at the 
top for the conveyance of the fmoke. Whenever a confiderable number 
of thofe huts are colleded, they have a caftle, as it is called, confiding 
of a fquare without baftions, furrounded with pallifadoes. They have 
no other fortification; and this is only defigned as an afylum for their 
old men, their wives and children, while the red are gone out to war. 
They live almod intirely without care. While the women or fquaws 
cultivate a little fpot of ground for corn, the men fupply themfelves in 
hunting. As to clothes, they ufe a blanket girt at the waift, and thrown 
loofely over their fhoulders. Some of their women, befides this, have 
a fort of a petticoat, and a few of their men have fhirts ; but the 
greater part of them are generally half naked. In winter their legs are 

* “ The Hiftorv of the Five Indian Nations of Canada which are dependent upon the 
province of New York, by the honourable Cadwailader Colden, Efq. one of his Majefty’s 
council, and furveyor general of New York, vol. i. p, 1._ 20.” 

+ W. Smith’s Hiftory of New York, p. 34. 
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covered with {lockings of blanket, and their feet with focks of deer 
{kin. Many of them are fond of ornaments, and their tafte is very 
fingular I have feen rings affixed, not only to their ears, but to their 
noles. Bracelets of filver and brafs round their wrifts are very common: 
the women alfo plait their hair and tie it up in a bag, perhaps in imi¬ 
tation of the French beaus in Canada. Though the Indians are capable 
of fuflaining great hardffiips, yet they cannot endure much labour* 
being rather fleet than ftrong. Their men are generally taller than the 
Europeans, rarely corpulent, always beardlefs, ftraight limbed, of a tawny 
complexion, and black uncurled hair. In their food they have no 
manner of delicacy; for though venifon is their ordinary diet, yet 
fometimes they eat dogs, bears, and even fnakes. Their cookery is of 
two kinds, boiled or roafted ; to perform the latter, the meat is pene¬ 
trated by a ffiort {harp flick fet in the ground, inclining towards the fire, 
and turned as occafion requires 

The fame author fays, “ As to the language of the Five Nations, 
the beft account he had of it was contained in a letter from the Reverend 
Mr. Spencer, who reflded among them in the year 1748, being then a 
miffionary from the Scotch Society for promoting Chriflian Knowledge:” 

And he wrote as follows : 

• ' ■* 

•1 

That “ though he was very defirous of learning the Indian tongue, 
yet through his fhort refidence at Ononghquage, and the furly difpo- 
iition of his interpreter, he confefled his proficiency was not great. 
That, except the Tufcaroras, all the Six Nations fpoke a language radi¬ 
cally the fame. It is very mafculine and fonorous, abounding with gut¬ 
turals and ftrong afpirations, but without labials. Its folemn grave tone 
is owing to the generofity of its feet, as may be obferved in the follow¬ 
ing tranflation of the Lord’s Prayer, in which he had diftinguilhed the 
time of every fyllable by the common marks ufed in profody 

w . 1 i 

Soungwauneha, caurounkyawga, tehseetaroan, fauhsoneyoufta, 

Esa, sawaneyou, Okettauhsela, etmeauwoung, na, caurounkyawga, 

Nughwbnffiauga, neattewehnesalauga, taugwaunautoronoantoughslk, 
Toantaugweleewheyouftaung, cheneeyout, 
Chaquatautalehwheyouftaunna, toughfaw, taugwaiifsareneh, 
Tawautottenaugaloughtoungga, nafawne, sacheautaugwafs, 
Coanlehsalohaunzaickaw, esa, sawauneyou, esa, saffiautzta, esa? 
Soungwafoung, chenneauhaungwa, auwen. 


J YV. Smith’s Hi (lory of New York, p. 36. 
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u That the extraordinary length of Indian words, and the guttural 
afpirations neceffary in pronouncing them, render the l'peech extremely 
rough and difficult. The verbs never change in their terminations, as 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; but all their variations are prefixed. Befides 
the lingular and plural, they have alfo the dual number. A ftrange 
tranfpofition of fyllables of different words, Euphonize gratia , is very 
common in the Indian tongue, of which this is an in dance. Ogilla. 
fignifies fire, and Cawaunna great; but inffead of joining the adjedtive 
and fubftantive to fay great fire, Cawaunna Ogilla, both words would 
be blended into this one, Co-gilla-waunna. The dialed; of the Oneydas 
is fofter than that of the other nations; and the reafon is, becaufe they 
have more vowels, and often fupply the place of harffi letters with 
liquids. Inffead of R they always ufe L: Rebecca would be pronounced 
Lequecca.” 

Another writer *, Rill of more eminence, has very accurately treated 
of Indian affairs, politics, and grants ; as alfo of the European en¬ 
croachments, unfair trading, and unjuft claim of dominion over the 
Indians ; the danger of Indian hoftilities, and the neceffity of a faithful 
alliance with them : in which hope, and with this view, he has endea.- 
voured to ftate the Indian rights, and our duty toward them; and to 
point out that line of condud which leads to it. 

The confideration of this country, fo far as it is conneded with, or 
has any effed upon, the interefts and politics of the Britilh fettlements, 
prefents itfelf to view divided into two ideas, iff, The country between 
the fea and the mountains ; 2dly, The mountains themfelves. The 
firft part is, almoft throughout the whole, capable of culture, and is 
intirely fettled : The fecond, a wildernefs, in which is found here and 
there, in fmall portions in comparifon of the whole, folitary detached 
fpots of ground fit for fettlements. The reft is nothing but a cover for 
vermin and rapine, a den for wild beafts, and the wilder favages who 
wander in it. 

Mr. Pownall tells us that the Indians themfelves deferibing, under 
confidence, to a friend of his at Onondaga, this their fituation, faid, 
** That it had many advantages fuperior to any other part of America. 

* The Adminiftration of the Colonies, by Thomas Pownall, late governor and coin* 
manoer in chief of his Majefty’s provinces, Maffachufets Bay and South Carolina, and 
lieutenant-governor of New Jerfey.” Publifhed in 1768. 

Vol. II. K The 
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The endlefs mountains feparate them from the Englifh all the way front 
Albany to Georgia. If they fhould have any defign againft the Englifh, 
they could fuddenly ccme down the Mohawks river, the Delaware, 
Sufquehanna, and Potomack, and that with the Bream. They had the 
fame advantage of invading the French by the waters of the rivers St. 
Lawrence, Sorel, and others. If the French fhould prevail againft that 
country, they could, with their old men, wives, and children, come 
down the Breams to the Englifh. If the Englifh fhould prevail in attack¬ 
ing their country, they had the fame conveyance down to the French; 
and if both fhould join againB them, they could retire acrofs the lakes.” 

Hunting being but the amufement, the diverfion of a nation of 
fettlers, the rights and laws of it may not appear as national points; 
but to a nation of hunters, thefe become the national intereBs and the 
law of nations ; a violation of which was the caufe of the war between 
the Five Nation confederacy, and the Oilinois. The Ohio-hunt to the 
fouth eaft of Lake Erie was common to thefe nations: the laws of the 
hunt required, that at each beaver pond the Indians fhould leave a cer¬ 
tain number of males and females: but the Oilinois, on fome occafion 
of pique, deBroyed all; therefore the Five Nations declared war againft 
the Oilinois. The Indian war ends not but in the total reduction of the 
one or the ether, and the Oilinois were totally conquered ; after which, 
the conqueied country, as well as the hunt, became the right of the 
Five Nations, and were, among the reB of their lands, put by them 
into the hands of the Englifh in truB *. 

« 

The right of the Five Nation confederacy to their dwelling lands and 
the hunting ground of Couxfachraga, and even down to the bottom of 
Lake Champlain, was never difputed. The lands to the northward of 
Regiochne and la Galette have long fince been ceded to the Canada In¬ 
dians as an hunting ground. 

In the year 1684, the Five Nations, finding themfelves hard prefled 
by the French and their Indians, did, by a treaty at Albany, put the 
lands and caBles of the Mohawks and Oneidas under the protection of 
the EngliBi government; and the Englifh accordingly undertook the 
truB to guarantee them to thefe Indians : and, as the external mark by 
which this a£t and deed fhould be announced, the Indians deilred that 
the Duke of York’s arms might be affixed to their caBles. 


* Ibid. p. 260, 
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The right of the Five Nation confederacy to the hunting lands of 
"‘Ohio, Tieuckfouchrondite and Scaniaderiada, by the conqueft they had 
made in fubduing the Shaoanaes or Delawares, TwiCtwes, and Oilinois, 
may be fairly proved, as they flood poffelfed thereof, at the peace of 
Ryfwick in 1697 *. 

The Five Nations had feveral years carried on a deftruCtive war 
againft the French of Canada : but foon after the news of the peace of 
Ryfwick arrived at New York, the governor lent an exprefs to Canada, 
to inform the governor thereof it, that hoftilities might ceafe. The 
Five Nations having an account of the peace earlier than they had it in 
Canada, took advantage of it, in hunting beaver near Cadarackui fort; 
which occafioned fome difputes in 1699 f. 

Thefe Indians, in 1701, put all their hunting lands under the pro¬ 
tection of the Englifh, as appears by the records, and by the recital and 
confirmation thereof in a formal deed. 

In the year 1726, the Seneccas, Cayougaes, and Ononda-agaes, ac¬ 
ceded to the fame terms of alliance in which the Mohawks and Oneidas 
were already engaged : fo that the whole of the dwelling and hunting 
lands of the Five Nation Confederacy were put under the protection of the 
Englifh, and held by them in truft, for and to the ule of thefe Indians 
and their pofterity 

The European landworkers, when they came to fettle in America, 
began trading with Indians, and obtained leave of them to cultivate 
fmall traCts as fettlements or dwellings. The Indians, having no other 
idea of property than what was conformable to their tranfient temporary 
dwelling places, eafily granted this. When they came to perceive the 
very different effeCt of fettlements of landworkers creating a permanent 
property always extending itfelf, they became very uneafy; yet, in the 
true fpirit of juft ice and honour, abided by the efteds of conceftions 
which they had made, but which they would not have made had they 
underftood the force of them before-hand. : 

From this moment the politics of the Indians were fixed on< and 
confined to two points: ift, The guarding their dwelling lands and 
their hunts from the encroachments of the European fettlers : 2d, The 

* Ibid. p. It 9i t Colden, vol. i. p. 205 . * Mr. Pownall, p. 270. 

^ 2 perpetually 
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perpetually labouring to eftablifh fome equitable and fixed regulations in 
the trade carried on between them and the Europeans. 

The European encroachments, not only by the extent of their fettle- 
ments, but by their prefuming to build forts in the Indian dwelling 
lands, and in the territories of their hunts, without leave, or by col- 
lufjon ; and the impofitions and frauds committed againft the Indians in 
trading with them, have been the occafion of conftant complaint from the 
Indians, and the invariable fources of Indian hoflilities : yet even thefe 
might have been furmounted, were it not that we have conftantly added 
an aggravation to this injuftice, by claiming a dominion in confequence 
of a landed poffeflion. Againft this the free fpirit of an Indian will 
revolt to the laft drop of his blood. This will be a perpetual, unremitted 
caufe of war againft us. Againft it, they have at all times, and upon 
ail occafions, protefted, and they will never give it up. The European 
power may perhaps finally extirpate them, but can never conquer 
them. The perpetual increafing generations of Europeans in America 
may fupply numbers, that mull, in the end, wear out thefe poor Indian in¬ 
habitants from their own country ; but we fhall pay dear, both in blood 
and treafure, in the mean while, for our injuftice. Our frontiers, from 
the nature of advancing fettlements, difperfed along the branchings of 
the upper parts of our rivers, and fcattered in the difunited valleys amidft 
the mountains, muft be always unguarded and dcfencelefs againft the 
incurfions of Indians. A fettler, wholly intent on labouring on the 
foil, cannot ftand to his arms, defend himfelf againft, nor feek his 
enemy ; environed with woods and l’wamps, he knows nothing of the 
country beyond his farm : the Indian knows every fpot for ambulh. or 
defence. The farmer, driven from his little cultured lot into the woods, 
is loft: the Indian in the woods is everywhere at home; every bufh, every 
thicket, is a camp to the Indian, from whence, at the very moment 
when he is fure of his blow, he can rulh upon his prey. The farmer’s 
cow, or his horfe, cannot go into the woods, where alone they muft 
fubfift : his wife and children, if they fhut themfelves up in their poor 
wretched loghoufe, will be burned in it; and the hufbandman in the 
field will be fhot down while his hand holds the plough. An European 
fettler can make but momentary efforts of war, in hopes to gain fome 
point, that he may by it obtain a l'eries of fecurity, under which to work 
bis lands in peace : The Indian’s whole life is a warfare, and his ope¬ 
rations never difeontinued. In fhort, our frontier fettlements muft ever 
lie at the mercy of the lavages; and a fettler is the natural prey to an 
Indian, whofe foie occupation is war and hunting. To countries circum- 

ftanced as our colonies arc, an Indian is the moll dreadful of enemies: 

For, 
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For, in a war with Indians, no force whatever can defend onr frontiers 
from being a conftant wretched feene of conflagrations, and of the mod 
fhocking murders. Whgreas, on the contrary, our temporary expeui- 
tions againft the Indians, even if fuccefsful, can do them little harm. 
Every article of their property is portable, which they always carry 
with them : and it is no great matter of diftrefs to an Indian to be driven 
from his dwelling ground, who finds a home in the firft place he fits 
down upon *. 

This province was, by an a£t of aflembly in 1691, divided into 
twelve counties as following r. 

I. The City and County of New York. 

The city of New York, at firfl; included only the Ifland, called by 
the Indians, Manhatans : Manning’s Ifland, the two Barn Iflands, and* 
the three Oyfter Iflands, were in the county ; but the limits of the city 
have been fince augmented by charter. 

The Ifland is very narrow; not a mile wide at a medium, and about 
fourteen miles in length. The fouth-weft point proje&s into a fine 
fpacious bay, nine miles long, and about four in breadth, at the con¬ 
fluence of Hudfon’s River and the Streight between Long Ifland and' 
the northern fhore. The Narrows at the fouth end of the Bay is fcarcely 
two miles in breadth, and opens the ocean to full view. The paflage 
up to New York from Sandy hook, a point that extends fartheft into the 
fea, is fafe, and not above twenty-five miles in length. The common 
navigation is between the eaft and weft banks, in about twenty-three feet 
water: but it is laid, that an eighty gun fhip may be brought up, 
through a narrow channel, between the north end of the eaft bank and 
Coney Ifland. 

The city, in reality, has no natural bafon or harbour : therefore the 
fhips lie off in the road on the eaft fide of the town, which is docked 
out, and better built than the weft fide; becaufe the frefhets in Hud¬ 
fon’s River fill it in fome winters with ice. 

This city confifts of about 2500 buildings. It is a mile in length, 
and about half that in breadth : but fuch is its figure, its center of 
bufinefs, and the fituation of the houfes, that the mean cartage from 


* Mr. Pownall, p. 261.—265. 
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one part to another does not exceed above one quarter of a mile, which 
is very advantageous to a commercial capital. 

It is thought to be as healthy a fpot as any in the world. The eaft 
and fouth parts, in general, are low ; but the reft is fituated on a dr y 
elevated foil. The ftreets are irregular; but, being paved with round 
pebbles, are clean, and lined with well built brick houfes, many of 
which are covered with tiled roofs. 

No part of America is fupplied with markets abounding with greater 
plenty and variety. They have beef, pork, mutton, poultry, butter, 
wildfowl, venifon, fifh, roots, and herbs, of all kinds, in their feafons. 
Their oyfters are a confiderable article in the fupport of the poor; and 
the oyfter beds are within view of the town : a fleet of 200 i'mall craft 
are often feen there, at a time, when the weather is mild in winter; and 
this Angle article is computed to be worth annually 10,000 or 12,000/. 

This city is the metropolis and grand mart of the province; and, by 
its commodious Atuation, commands alfo all the trade of the weftera 
part of Connecticut and that of Eaft Jerfey. No feafon prevents their 
fhips from launching out into the ocean. During the greateft feverity of 
winter an equal unreftrained activity runs through all ranks, orders, and 
employments. 

Upon the fouth weft point of the city ftands the fort, which is a 
fquare with four baftions. Within the walls is the houfe in which the 
governor ufually refides ; and oppofite to it are brick barracks, built for- 
unerly for the independent companies. According to Governor Burnet’s 
observations this fort ftands in the latitude of 40 0 42 ' N. 

The inhabitants of New York are a mixed people, but raoftly 
defcended from the original Dutch planters. There are ftill two churches 
in which religious worfhip is performed in that language. The old 
building is of ftone, and ill built, ornamented within by a fmall organ 
loft and brafs branches. The new church is a high heavy edifice, has 
a very extenfive area, and was completed in 1729. It has no galleries, 
and yet will perhaps contain 1000 or 1200 auditors. The fteeple of this 
church affords a moft beautiful profpedt both of the city beneath and 
the furrounding country. The Dutch congregation is more numerous 
than any other; but, as the language becomes difufed, it is much diini- 
ni'hed ; and, unlefs they change their worfhip into the Englifh tongue, 
inuft foon fuffer a total diffipation. 

Befide 
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Befide the Dutch, there are two Engliflh epifcopal churches in this 
city, upon the plan of the eftablifhed church in South Britain. There 
are alio two prefbyterian churches upon the plan of the eftablifhed 
church in North Britain. 

The French church, by the contentions in 1724, and the difufe of 
the language, is now reduced to an inconfiderable number. The build¬ 
ing is of ftone, and nearly a fquare: the area feventy feet in length, 
and fifty in breadth. It is plain both within and without; fenced frorn- 
the ftreet; has a fteeple and a bell. 

The German Lutheran churches are two: both are fmall; but one of 
them has a cupola and belL 

The Quakers have a meeting-houfe: The anabaptifts have no fettled 
congregation : The Jews have a fynagogue; and the Moravians a 
church; which will be particularly mentioned in our account of Penn-- 
fylvania# 

The city-hall, or town-houfe, is a ftrong brick building, two ftories 
in heighth, in the fhape of an oblong, winged at each end. The floor 
below is an open walk, except two jails and the jailor’s apartments. 
The cellar underneath is a dungeon ; and the garret above a common 
prifon. This edifice is ereded in a place where four ftreets meet; and 
fronts, to the fouth weft, one of the moft fpacious ftreets in the city. 

This city is divided into feven wards, and is under the government of a 
mayor, recorder, feven aldermen, and as many afliftants or common-coun¬ 
cil men. The mayor, fheriff, and coroner, are annually appointed by the 
governor. The recorder has a patent during pleafure. The aldermen, 
afliftants, afleflors, and colledors, are annually eleded by the freemen 
and freeholders of the refpedive wards. The annual revenue of the 
corporation is near 2000 /. . The ftanding militia of the ifland confifts of 
about 2 300 men-; and the city has in referve a thoufand ftand of-arms • 
for feamen, the poor, and others, in cafe of an invafion. 

The north-eaftern part of New York Ifland is inhabited principally 
by Dutch farmers, who have a fmall village there called Harlem, plea- 
fantly fituated on a flat, cultivated for the city markets. 

5 ' 
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II. Weft Chefter: 

This county is large, and includes all the land beyond the Ifland of 
Manhatans along the Sound, to the Conne&icut line, which is its 
eaftern boundary. It extends northward to the middle of the Highlands, 
and weftward to Hudfon’s River. A great part of this county is con¬ 
tained in the manors of Philipfburg, Pelham, Fordham, and Court- 
landt; the laft of which has the privilege of fending a reprefentative to 
the general affembly. The country is tolerably fettled : The lands are 
in general rough, but fertile, and therefore the farmers run principally 
•on grazing. 

III. Dutchefts. 

This county adjoins to Weft Chefter, which bounds it on the Fouth, 
the Connecticut line on the eaft, Hudfon’s River on the weft, and the 
county of Albany on the north. The fouth part of this county is 
mountainous, and fit only for iron works ; but the reft contains a great 
quantity of good upland well watered. The inhabitants on the banks 
of the river are Dutch ; but thofe more eafterly Englifhmen, and for the 
moft part emigrants from Conne&icut and Long Ifland. There is no 
epifcopal church in the county, the growth of which has been very 
fudden, and commenced but a few years ago. Within the memory of 
perfons now living, it did not contain above twelve families; and accor¬ 
ding to the late returns of the militia it will fumifh at prefent 2500 men 
capable of bearing arms. 

IV. Albany . 

This county extends from the fouthern bounds of the manor of Living- 
fton on the eaft fide, and Ulfter on the w r eft fide of Hudfon’s River; 
but its limits are not yet afeertained on the north. It contains avail 
quantity of fine low land ; and its principal commodities are wheat, 
peafe, and pine boards. 

The city of Albany, which is near 150 miles from New York, is 
Situated on the weft fide of the river. There the governors ufually treat 
with the Indians dependent upon the Hrittih crown. The houfes are built 
of brick in the Dutch tafte, and are in number about 350. There ar e 
two churches in it: That of the Epilcopalians, the only one in this 
Jarge county, is a ftone building : the congregation is but fmall, almolt 
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all the inhabitants reforting to the Dutch church, which is a plain fquare 
ilone edifice. Befide thefe, they have no other public buildings, except 
the city hall, and the fort; the latter of which is a hone fquare with 
four baftions, fituated on an eminence which overlooks the town ; but 
is itfelf commanded by higher ground. The greateft part of the city is 
fortified only by palifadoes, and in fome places there are frriall cannon 
planted in block-houfes. Albany was incorporated by Colonel Dongan 
in 1686, and is under the government of a mayor, recorder, fix aider- 
men, and as many afliftants. 

Sixteen or eighteen miles north-weft from Albany lies Schenedady, 
on the banks of the Mohawks branch, which falls into Hudfon’s River, 
12 miles to the north of Albany. This village is compact and regular, 
built principally of brick, on a rich flat of low land, lurrounded with 
hills. It has a large Dutch church, with a fteeple, and town-clock near 
the center. The windings of the river through the town and the fields, 
which are often overflowed in the fpring, form about harveft a moft 
beautiful profped. The lands in the vale of Schenedady are fo fertile, 
that they are commonly fold at 45 /. per acre. Though the farmers ufe no 
kind of manure, they till the fields every year, and they always produce 
full crops of wheat or peafe. Their church was incorporated by gover¬ 
nor Cofby, and the town has the privilege of fending a member to the 
aflembly. 

From this village the Indian traders fet out in battoes for Ofwego. 
The Mohawks river from hence to Fort Hunter abounds with rifts and 
fhoals, which in the fpring give but little obftrudion to the navigation. 
From thence to its head, or rather to the portage into the wood creek, the 
conveyance is eafy, and the current lefs rapid. The fur trade at Ofwego 
•is one of the principal advantages of this country. The Indians refort 
thither in May, and the trade continues till the latter end of July. A 
good road might be made from Schenedady to Ofwego ; and in the 
fummer 17yy, fat cattle were eafily driven thither for the army under 
the command of general Shirley. 

In the fouthern part of the county of Albany, on both fides of Hud¬ 
fon’s River, the fettlements are very fcattered; except within twelve 
miles of the city, when the banks become low and acceffible. The 
iflands here, which are many, contain perhaps the fineft foil in the 
world. The winters in this country are commonly fevere, and Hud- 
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ion’s River freezes fo hard ioo miles to the fouthward of Albany as to 
bear fledges loaded with great burthens. Much fnow is very ferviceable to 
the farmers here, not only in protecting their grain from the froft, but 
in facilitating the tranfportation of their boards and other produce to 
the banks of the river againft the enfuing lpring. 

it 

/ 

V. VIJlen 

This county joins to that of Albany on the weft fide of Hudfon’s 
River. Its northern extent is fixed at Sawyers Rill: the Rivers Dela¬ 
ware and Hudfon bound it eaft and weft j and a weft line from the 
mouth of Murderer’s Creek is its limit. The inhabitants are Dutch, 
French, Englilh, Scotch, and Irilh : but the firft and the laft are moft 
numerous. The Epifcopalians in this county are fo inconfiderable, that 
their church is only a mean log-houfe. The moft confiderable town is 
Kingflon, fituated about two miles from Hudfon’s River. The people 
of Ulfter, having long enjoyed an undifturbed tranquility, are fome of 
the moft opulent farmers in the whole colony. This county is moft 
noted for fine flour, beer, and a good breed of draught horfes. At the 
commencement of the range of the Apalachian Hills, about ten miles 
from Hudfon’s River, is an inexhauftible quarry of mill-ftones, which 
far exceed thole from Cologne in Europe. 


VI. Orange. 

This county is divided by a range of mountains, ftretching weftward 
from Hudfon’s River, called the Highlands. On the north fide the 
lands are very broken, but fertile, and inhabited by Scotch, Irifh, and 
Englifh prelbyterians. Their villages are Golhen, Bethlehem, and 
Little Britain, all remarkable for producing in general the bell made 
butter in the colony. 

The mountains in this county are clothed thick with timber; and 
abound with ore, ponds, and fine ftreams for iron works. Golhen is 
well fupplied with white cedar ; and there is great plenty of black wal¬ 
nut in fome parts of the woods. 


VII. Richmond. 
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VII. Richmond. 

This county conftfts of Staten Ifland, which lies nine miles fouth- 
weft from the city of New York. It is about eighteen miles long, and 
it a medium fix or l'even broad. On the fouth fide is a confiderable 
tra& of good level land ; but the ifland in general is rough, and the 
hills high. The inhabitants are principally Dutch and French. 

Southward of the main coaft of this and the colony of Connecticut 
lies Long Ifland, called by the Indians Matowas, and named Nafl'au, 
according to an ad of afiembly in the reign of King William III. 

This ifland is now divided into three counties, as following : 


VIII. i. King's County. 

Which lies oppofite to New York on the north fide of Long Ifland. 
The inhabitants are all Dutch, and enjoying a good foil, near the prin¬ 
cipal markets, are generally in eafy circumftances. The county is fmall, 
but fettled in every part. 


IX. a. Queen's County. 

This county is more extenfive, and equally well fettled. 


X. 3. Suffolk. 

This county includes all the eaftern parts of Long Ifland, Shelter 
Ifland, Fifher’s Ifland, Plumb Ifland, and the Ifle of Wight. This large 
county ^has been long fettled, and, except one fmall epifcopal congre¬ 
gation, confifts intirely of Englilh prefbyterians. The farmers are 
generally graziers, and, living very remote from New York, a great 
part of their produce is carried to the markets in Bofton and R.hode Ifland. 
The Indians, who were formerly numerous on thefe iflands, are now 
become very inconfiderable ; and thofe that remain generally bind them- 
felves fervants to the Englifh. The whale fifhery on the fouth fide of 
Long Ifland, has declined of late years, through the fcarcity of w'hales, 
and is now almoft intirely negle&ed. 
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The Elizabeth Iflantls, Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and Perav- 
quid, which anciently formed Duke’s, and the county of Cornwal, are 
now under the jurifdidion of Maffachufets Bay, as before obferved. 

As to the inhabitants, this province is not fo populous as fome have 
imagined. The colony of Connedicut, which is much inferior to this 
in -extent, contains, according to a late authentic inquiry, above 
133,000 inhabitants, and had a militia of 27,000 men in 1756, when 
the militia of New York, according to the general eCimate, did not 
exceed 18,000. The whole number of fouls is computed at 100,000; 
of which 15000 may refide in the metropolis. 

The fcttlement of this colony has met with fevcral difeouragements; 
particularly the French and Indian irruptions, to which the Colonifts 
were fo much expofed, that many families withdrew into New Jerfey; 
while at home the tranfportation of felons has brought all the American 
colonies in co diferedit with the induftrious and honeit poor, both in the 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Englifh is the mod prevailing language among the Colonifts; but 
not a little corrupted by the Dutch dialed;, which is ftill fo much ufed 
in fome counties, that the fheriffs find it difficult to obtain perfons fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the Englifh tongues to ferve as jurymen in the 
courts of law. 

The manners of the people differ, as well as their language. In Suf¬ 
folk and Queen’s County, the firft fettlers of which being either 
natives ot England, or the immediate defendants of fuch as began the 
plantations in the eaftern colonies, their cuftoms are fimilar to thofe 
prevailing in the Englifh counties from which they originally fprung. 
The citizens of New York, through an intercourfe w r ith die Europeans, 
follow the London fafhions ; though, by the time they adopt them, they 
become difufed in England. The affluence of the Colonifts dunng the 
late war introduced a degree of luxury in tables, drefs, and furniture, 
with which they w'ere before unacquainted. But fill they are not fo 
gay a people as their neighbours in Bofton,.and feveral of their fouthern 
colonies. The Dutch counties in lome meafure follow the example 01 
New York ; but ftill retain many modes peculiar to the Hollanders. 

New' York is one of the molt focial places on the continent : The 
men coiled themfelves into weekly evening clubs: The ladies in winter 
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arc frequently entertained either at concerts of mufic or« aftemblies, and 
make a very good appearance. 

It is much owing to the difproportion between the number of inhabi¬ 
tants, and the vaft tra&s remaining Hill to be fettled, that they have as 
yet entered upon fcarcely any other manufactures than fuch as aie m- 
dilpenfibly neceffary for their own conveniences. Felt making, which 
is perhaps the mod natural of any they could fall upon, was begun 
fome years ago; and hats were exported to the Weft Indies with great 
fuccefs, till lately prohibited by an ad of parliament. 

The province of Pennfylvania has a fine foil; and, through the im¬ 
portation of Germans, abounds with inhabitants; but being a vaft 
inland country, its produce muft of confcquence be brought to a market 
over a great extent of ground, and all by land-carriage. Hence it is laid, 
that Philadelphia is crowded with waggons, carts, hories, and their 
drivers i that a ftranger, at his firft entrance, would imagine it to be a place 
of traffic beyond any one town in the colonies : while at New York in 
particular, to which the produce of the country is all brought by water, 
there is more bulinefs, at leaf! buftnefs of profit, though with leis fhew 
and appearance. Not a boat in Hudfon s River is navigated with more 
than two or three men at mod ; and thefe are perpetually coming in 
from, and returning to, all parts of the adjacent country, in the fame 
employments, that fill the city of Philadelphia witn fome hundicds of 
men, who may be faid to be laborioufly indolent in refpeCt to the public 
utility. For computing the expence of a waggon with its tackling ; the 
time of two men in attending it; their maintenance; four horfes, 
and the charge of their provender on a journey ioo or 200 miles ; it 
will be found that thefe feveral particulars amount to a very conftderable 
fum.—All this time, the New York farmer is in the courfe of his 
proper buftnefs, and the unincumbered acquifttions of his profeffion ; 
for, at a medium, there is fcarce a farmer in the province that cannot 
tranfport the fruits of a year’s labour, from the beft farm, in three days, 
at a proper feafon, to fome convenient landing, where the market will 
be to his fatisfa&ion, and all the wants of the merchant cheaply fupplied. 
Beftde which, one boat can enter the harbour of New York with a lading 
of more burthen and value than 40 waggons, 160 horfes, and 80 men, 
into Philadelphia ; and perhaps -with lefs noife or fhew than one. It is 
faid of the citizens of New York, that prodigious is the advantage 
they have in this article alone : this is certain, that barely on account 
of their eafy carriage, the profits of farming with them exceed thole in 
Pennfylvania, at leaft by thirty per cent, which difference, in favour of 
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the New York farmers, is of itfelf fufficient to enrich them ; while the 
others find the difadvantage they are expofed to fo heavy, efpecially the 
remote inhabitants of their country, that a bare fubfiftence is all they 
can reafonably hope to obtain. Take the province of New York 
throughout, the .expence of tranfporting a bufhel of wheat is but two¬ 
pence for the diftance of ioo miles ; but the fame quantity at the like 
diftance in Pennfylvania will always exceed the other one {hilling at 
leaft : but the proportion between the two colonies is nearly the fame 
in the conveyance of every other thing. Such is the account given of 
the advantages of their fituation by the New York writers. But when 
thefe fads are confidered, that New York was a well-advanced colony 
long before William Penn began to fettle his province; that though there 
have been always in the territory of New York great tra&s of land 
unfettled, ftrangers have rather chofen to fit down in Pennfylvania; that 
numbers of families, particularly the Germans, have adually aban¬ 
doned the former for the latter; that moft of the emigrants from New 
England eroded the province of New York to fettle beyond it; that 
Pennfylvania now far exceeds it in population ; and that wheat, though 
equally good, is generally cheaper at Philadelphia market than at that 
- of New York ; it feems as if thofe boafted advantages were either much 
exaggerated, or over-balanced by fome difadvantages accompanying them, 
or by greater advantages in Pennfylvania, which thefe writers do not 
mention. 
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CHAP. III. 

Legljlature, and religious fate of the province of New Y~ork. 

\ 

I T has been already obferved, that this colony is fubjeft to the controul 
of the Britilh parliament; but its more immediate government is vefted 
in a governor, council, and general aflembly. 

The inftru&ions received with the commiffion, or explanatory of the 
patent, regulate the governor’s conduit on almoft every common con¬ 
tingency. The inftruitions are above one hundred in number; but never 
recorded. They are changeable at the royal pleafure; yet feldom under¬ 
go any confiderable alteration. 

The annual falary generally granted to the governor by the inftruitions 
is 1200 L fterling out of the revenue here; but that being an infufficient 
fund, the aflembly, in aid of it, give him annually 1560/. currency; 
and the perquifites may amount to as much more. 

This office formerly was very lucrative, but becomes daily lefs confi¬ 
derable, becaufe almoft all the valuable traits of land are already taken up. 

The council, when full, confifts of twelve members, appointed by the 
king’s mandamus and fign manual. All their privileges and powers are 
contained in the inftruitions. They are a privy-council to the governor 
in aits of civil government, and take the fame oath as adminiftered to the 
king’s council in England. The tenure of their places is extremely pre¬ 
carious, and yet their influence upon the public meafures very confider¬ 
able. In the grant of all patents, the governor is bound to confult them, 
and regularly he cannot pafs the feal without their advice. 

The council never publifh their legiflative minutes; but the aflembly 
always print their own votes; nor do either of thefe houfes permit (Gran¬ 
gers to be prefent at their conventions. 

The general aflembly confifts of twenty-feven reprefentatives, chofen by 
the people, purfuant to a writ of fummons iffiied by the governor. It is 
unneceffary to enlarge upon the cuftoms of the general aflembly, as they 
take the practice of the Britiffi Houfe of Commons for their model, and 
vary from them in but very few inftances. 
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No colony upon the continent has formerly differed more than this in 
the opinion of the king’s miniflers, which has been owing to the ill i m . 
preffions made by their governors, who were fcarcely ever difengagedfrom 
difputes with the lower houfe. The reprefentatives, agreeable to the ge¬ 
neral fenfe of their conflituents, are tenacious in their opinion, that the 
inhabitants of this colony are intitlcd to all the privileges of Engliihmen 
that they have a right to participate in the legiflative power, and that the 
feffion of alfemblies here is wifely fubftituted inftead of a reprefentation 
in parliament; which, all things confidered, would, at this remote dif- 
tance, be extremely inconvenient and dangerous. The governors, on the 
other hand, in general entertain political fentiments of a quite different 
nature. All the immunities the people enjoy, according to them, not only 
flow from them, but abfolutely depend upon the mere grace and will of 
the crown. It is eafy to conceive, that contentions mull naturally attend 
fuch a contradidion of fentiments. Moff of their difputes, however, relate 
to the fupport of government. 

It muft be confeffed, that many plaufible arguments may be affigned 
in fupport of the jealoufy of the houfes. A governor has numberlefs op¬ 
portunities, not proper to be mentioned, for invading the rights of the 
people, and infuperable difficulties would necelfarily attend all the means 
of redrefs. 

As to the laws of this colony, the flate of them opens a door to much 
controverfy, becaufe the uncertainty of them expofes the inhabitants too 
much to the arbitrary decilions of bad judges, and renders property 
precarious. The common law of England is generally received, toge¬ 
ther with fuch ffatutes as were enabled before this colony had a legis¬ 
lature of its own: but here the courts exercife a fovereign authority in 
determining what parts of the common and flatute law ought to be ex¬ 
tended ; for it mull be admitted, that the difference of circumftances 
necelfarily requires thefe colonies, in fome cafes, to rejed the determina¬ 
tions of both. In many inilanccs, they have alfo extended even ads of 
parliament patted fince they had a diftind legillation, which is adding 
greatly to the confufion in the colony. 

The pradice of their courts is not lefs uncertain than the law; for fome 
of the Engliffi rules are adopted, and others rejeded. Two things there¬ 
fore feem to be abfolutely necelfary for the public fecurity: firft, the 
palling an ad for fettling the extent of the Engliffi laws : and, fecondtyi 
that the courts ordain a general fet of rules for the regulation of the 
pradice. 
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With refped to a more particular account of the religious Hate of this 
province, it fhould be obferved, that the principal diftindions among 
them are the cpifcopalians, and the Dutch and Englifh prefbyterians. 
The two laft, together with all the other proteftants in the colony, are 
fometimes called by the general name of Diftenters; and compared to 
them, the epifcopatians are fcarce in the proportion of one to fifteen. 
Hence has partly arofe the general difcontent on account ot the miniflry 
ads; not fo much as the provifion made by them is engroffed by the mi¬ 
nor fed, as becaufe the body of the people are for an equal univerfal 
toleration of proteftants, and utterly averfe to any kind ot ecclefiaftical 
.eftablifhment. The diftenters, though fearlefs of each other, are all jea¬ 
lous of the epifcopal party; being apprehenfive that the countenance they 
may have from home will foment a defire for dominion, and enable them 
at laft to load their fellow-fubjeds with oppreflion. 

The epifcopal clergy are miftionaries of the Englifh Society for propa¬ 
gating the gofpel, and ordinarily ordained by the bifhop of London, who 
has a commiflion from the king to exercife ecclefiaftical jurifdidion, and 
commonly appoints a clergyman at New York for his commiftary. The 
minifters are called by the particular churches, and maintained by the 
yearly allowance of the fociety, and the voluntary contributions of the 
auditors, becaufe there is no law for tithes *. 

The Englifh prefbyterians are very numerous; but thofe inhabiting 
New York, New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, and the three Delaware counties, 
are regularly formed, after the manner of the church of Scotland, into 
confiftories or kirk feflions, prefbyteries and fynods, and probably will 
fome time join in ereding a general afiembly. Thefe clergy are ordained 
by their fellows, and maintained by their refpedive congregations, ex¬ 
cepting thofe miftionaries among the Indians, whofe fubfiftence is paid 
by “ the Society in Scotland for propagating Chriftian Knowledge. 1 ' 
None of the prefbyterian churches in this province are incorporated, as is 
the cafe of many in New Jerfey. Their judicatories are upon a very pro¬ 
per eftablifhment; for they have no authority by legal fandions to enforce 
their decrees: nor indeed is any religious fed among them legally inverted 
with powers prejudicial to the common privileges of the reft. The do¬ 
minion of all their clergy is merely fpiritual, as it ought to be. The 
epiftopalians, however, fometimes pretend, that the ecclefiaftical efta¬ 
blifhment in South Britain extends to the colonies; which port tion the 
whole body of the diftenters utterly deny. 
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* See Smith, p, 219. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Produce , manufactures^ trade , and navigation . 

/CONCERNING the trade of this province, let it be remarked, that 
^ the fituation of New York, with refpe£t to foreign markets, for rea- 
fons before afligned, is to be preferred to any of the Britifh. colonies: for 
it lies in the center of the Britifh plantations on the continent, has at all 
times a fhort eafy accefs to the ocean, and commands almoft the whole 
trade of Connecticut and New Jerfey, two fertile and well cultivated colo- 
nies. The projection of Cape Cod into the Atlantic renders the naviga¬ 
tion from the former to Bofton, at fome feafons, extremely perilous; and 
fometimes the coafters are driven off, and compelled to winter in the We/1 
Indies. But the conveyance to New York, from the eaftward through 
the Sound, is fhort, and unexpofed to fuch dangers. Philadelphia receives 
as little advantage from New Jerfey as Bofton from Connecticut, becaufe 
the only rivers which roll through that province difembogue not many 
miles from the city of New York. Several attempts have been made to 
raife Perth Amboy into a trading port; btit hitherto it has proved to be 
an unfeafible projeCt. New York, all things confidered, has a much better 
fituation; and were it otherwife, the city is become too rich and confi-. 
derable to be eclipfed by any other town in its neighbourhood. 

The merchants of New York are compared to a hive of bees, who in- 
duftrioufly gather honey for others, non vobis meliifcatis apes. The pro¬ 
fits of their trade center chiefly in Great Britain; and for that reafonthey 
ought always to receive the generous aid and protection of their mother- 
country. In their traffic with other places, the balance is almoft con- 
ftantly in their favour. Their exports to the Weft Indies are, bread, 
peafe, rye-meal, Indian corn, apples, onions, boards, (laves, horfes, (heep, 
cheefe, butter, pickled oyfters, beef and pork. Flour is alfo a main 
article, of which there is (hipped about 80,000 barrels a year. To pre- 
ferve the credit of this important branch of their ftaple, they have a good 
law, appointing officers to infpeCt and brand every cafk before its expor¬ 
tation. The returns are chiefly rum, fugar, and molafles, except cafli 
from Curacoa ; and when mules from the Spanifh main are ordered to 
Jamaica and the Windward Iflands, which are generally exchanged for 
their natural produce, for they receive but little ca/h from their own 
iflands. The balance againft them would be much more in their favour, 
if the indulgence to the fugar colonics did not enable them to fell their 
produce at a higher rate than either the Dutch or French Iflands. 
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The Spaniards commonly contract for provifions with merchants In this 
and the colony of Pennfylvania, very much to the advantage both of the 
contractors and the public, becaufe the returns are wholly in cafh. Their 
wheat, flour, Indian corn, and lumber fhipped to Lifbon and Madeira, 
balance the Madeira wine imported here. 

The logwood trade to the Bay of Honduras is very confiderable, and 
■was pufhed by the merchants of New York with great boldnefs in the 
moft dangerous times. The exportation of flax-feed to Ireland is of late 
fo much increafed, that, between the pth of December 1755 and the 23d 
of February following, they fhipped off 12,528 hogfheads. In return 
for this article, linens are imported, and bills of exchange drawn in 
favour of England to pay for the dry goods purchafcd here; and their 
logwood is remitted to the Englifh merchants for the fame purpofe. 

The fur-trade ought not to be paffed over in filence. It is computed 
that they export 150 hogfheads of beaver and other fine furs per annum ; 
and 200 hogfheads of Indian-drefled deer-fkins, befides thofe carried 
from Albany into New England; but fkins undreffed are ufually fhipped 
to Holland. 

The building of Ofwego conduced more than any thing elfe to the pre- 
fervation of this fur-trade. Peltry of all kinds is purchafed with rum ; 
ammunition, blankets, ftrouds, and wampum or conque-fhell beads. 
The French fur-trade at Albany was carried on until the fummer 1755, 
by the Caghnuaga profelytes ; and in return for their peltry, they received 
Spanifh pieces of eight, with fome other articles which the French 
wanted to complete their affortment of Indian goods; for the favages 
prefer the Englifh ftrouds to the French, who found it their intereft to 
purchafe them of the Englifh, and tranfported them to the w r eftern In¬ 
dians on the Lake Erie, Huron, and at the Streight of Michilimakinac. 

The importation of dry goods from England is fo great at New York, 
that they are obliged to betake themfelves to all poflible arts to make 
remittances to the Britilh merchants. It is for this purpofe tliefe colonifts 
import cotton from Saint Thomas’s and Surinam ; lime-juice and nica- 
- fagua wood from Curacoa, and logwood from the Bay; yet it drains 
them of all the ftlver and gold they can colletft. It is computed, that the 
annual amount of the goods purchafed by this colony in Great Britain is 
in value not lefs than 500,000 /. fterling; and the futn would be much 
greater if a ftop was put to all clandelline trade. England is doubtlefs 
intitled to all the colony fuperfluities, becaufe their general interefts are 
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clofely connected, and the Britifli navy is the principal defence of the 
colonifts. On this account, the trade with Hamburgh and Holland for 
duck, chequered linen, oznabrigs, cordage, and tea, if Britain can pro¬ 
duce and fupply with thefe things, is certainly, upon the whole, impolitic 
and unreafonable, how much l'oever it may advance the intereft of a few 
merchants, or this particular colony. 

By what mcafures this contraband trade may be effectually obftru&ed, 
is hard to determine, though it well deferves the attention of a Britifli 
parliament. Increafing the number of cuftom-houfe officers will be a 
remedy worfe than the dileafe, as their falaries would be an additional 
charge upon the public. In the province of New York there is one col¬ 
lection or cuftom-houfe diftriCt, kept in the port of New York. 

The exclufive right of the Eaft India company to import tea, while the 
colonies piirchafe it of the foreigners thirty per cent, cheaper, muft be 
very prejudicial to the nation. r l he colonifts of New York, both in town 
and country, are Ihamefully gone into the habit of tea-drinking; and it 
is fuppofed they confume of this commodity in value near 50,000 /. fter- 
ling per annum. Some are of opinion, that the fiftrery of fturgeon?, 
which abound in Hudfon’s River, might be improved to the great advan¬ 
tage of the colony *, and that, if proper meafures were concerted, much 
profit would arife from fhip-buildmg and naval ftores. It is certain, they 
have timber in vaft plenty ; oak, white and black pines ; fir, locuft, red 
and white lffulberry, and cedar; and perhaps there is no foil on the globe 
fitter for the production of hemp than the low lands in the county of 
Albany. To what has been already faid concerning iron ore, a neceffary 
article, the following may be added : that it is generally believed this pro¬ 
vince abounds with a variety of minerals ; and of iron in particular they 
have fuch plenty, as to be excelled by no country in the world of equal 
extent. 
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The original fettlements and grants of the colony. 

W HOEVER, will be at the trouble of an enquiry into the general 
inexperience and methods of colonizing formerly, efpecially at 
the time the fettlements here were firft attempted under grants, will find 
but little reafon to doubt, that views of permanent liability to religious and 
civil freedom muft have been the inducement to the original adventurers 
to think of fuch a removal. The New England government had before 
been confiderably fettled, from motives of a like kind. Thefe, though 
near forty years later in their fettlement, were alfo proteftant diflenters, 
and involved in the general infecurity of religious toleration in the reign 
of King Charles II. Many of them having been actual fufferers through 
the miftaken policy of that time, merely for a free exercife of their reli¬ 
gious fentiments. As they do not appear to have been charged with any 
violation of religious integrity, fo no inllance occurs of diffatisfadlion among 
themfelves, though many of them were remarkably tender on that head. 
With the motives above, fome of them had indubitably a diftant pro- 
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iped alfo of improving their eftates; but this could not be the cafe fo 
much at ftrft as afterward *. 

However fmooth the paffage may look now, it muft be a reafonable fup- 
pofition, that perfons and families, who lived well, which was the cir- 
cumftances of many of the fettlers of this province, found it no incon- 
fiderable trial to unfettle and remove three thoufand miles : but, whatever 
were their motives, they fucceflively encountered the hazards and hardfhips 
to which the enterprize was expofed; and, at their own expence, laid the 
foundation of this colony. 

New Jerfey and Pennfylvania were originally claimed by the Dutch and 
the Swedes, who relinquilhed it to the Englilh in 1664 f, when King 
Charles II. made a grant of New Jerfey to his brother James Duke of 
York : and this Prince conveyed the fame to Lord Berkeley, Baron of 
Stratton, and Sir George Carteret of Saltrum, in the county of Devon, 
Knight, their heirs and afligns for ever. 

This was done by deeds of leafe and releafe from the Duke of York, 
dated the 24th of June 1664, whereby, in confideration of a fumof 
money, 'his Royal Highnefs granted them, their heirs and afligns for 
ever, “ all that traft of land adjacent to New England, and lying and 
being to the weftward of Long Ifland and Manhattas Ifland, and bounded 
on the eaft part by the main fea, and part by Hudfon’s River; and hath 
upon the weft Delaware Bay or River ; and extendeth fouthward to the 
main ocean as far as Cape May, at the mouth of Delaware Bay; and to 
the northward as far as the northermoft branch of the faid Bay or River 
of Delaware; which is in 41 0 4c/ of latitude, and croffeth over thence in a 
ftraight line to Hudfon’s River, in 41 0 ; which faid tract of land is here¬ 
after to be called Nova Casfarea, or New Jerfey, in as ample manner as 
the fame is granted to the faid Duke of York.’’ 

Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, in confequence of this convey¬ 
ance, became the foie proprietors of New Jerfey; and agreed upon certain 
conftitutions of government, by a governor, council, and aflembly of 
reprefentatives, with a general toleration as to the article of religion. 

Thus affairs continued until 1688, when Governor Nicolls and his 
council at New York gave directions fora better fettlement of the govern¬ 
ment on Delaware. 

* Extracted from Mr. Samuel Smith’s Preface to « the Hiftory of the Colony of h° va 
Caefarea, or New Jerfey j” printed at Burlington in New Jerfey, in 1765, p. 7. 

i Ibid. p. 35. . 
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This* was the firft conftitution of New jerfey, which continued intire 
until the province became divided in 1676. 

- i - ■ <i i ■ 

Sir George CartOrtet, then, the only proprietor of the eaftern divifion, 
confirmed and explained the conceffions, with a few additions. The 
county of Bergen wa$ the firft fettled place, where a few Danes inha¬ 
bited, and called it Bergen, after the capital of Norway. The manner of 
originally fettling w fingular: this was in fmall lots, where their dwelling- 
houfes are, and thefe contiguous in the town of Bergen * their plantations, 
which they occupy for a livelihood, are at fome diltance; and the reafon 
of fixing thus, is faid to be through fear of the numerous Indians in the 
early times of their fettlement.r 

There were very foon four towns in the province; Elizabeth, Newark, 
Middletown, and' Shrewsbury: thefe, with the country round, were in a 
few years plentifully inhabited, by the acceffion of the Scotch, of whom 
there came great numbers, fuch fettlers as came from England, fuch of 
the Dutch that remained, and thofe from the neighbouring colonies. 

Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret having agreed upon their con- 166 c, 
ceffions, appointed Philip Carteret, Efq. governor of New Jerfey, and 
gave him power, wfith the advice of the major part of the council, to grant 
lands to all fuch as by the conceffions were intitled thereto; and though 
there was no provifion in the conceffions for bargaining with the Indians, 

Governor Carteret, on his arrival, thought it prudent to purchafe their 
rights, which was to be done for inconfiderable firms, in comparifon of 
the damage a neglect might have occafioned. . 

Governor-Carteret went for England in the fummer of 1672, and left 16 7 2 * 
Captain John Berry his deputy until his return in 1674, when he found *674. 
the inhabitants more difpofed to union among themfelves; and bringing 
with him the royal proclamation, as alfo a freffi commiffion and infrac¬ 
tions from Sir George Carteret, he fummoned the people, and had them 
all publifhed; which for a while had a good effect toward reftoring pro¬ 
prietary authority and the public peace. Pie remained governor until his 
death in 1682. In his time, the general affemblies and fupreme courts 
fat at Elizabeth Town, and the councils generally. Here the fecretary’s 
office, and moft other public offices, were held ; and here alfo moft of the 
officers of the government then had their refidence. 

Mention was made that Sir George Carteret, by his inftrudtions to Go¬ 
vernor Carteret, confirmed the original conceffions, with additions and 

explanations. 
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explanations. Among other things they direft, that the governor and 
council ihould allow eighty acres per head to fettlers above ten miles from 
the fea, the Delaware or other rivers, navigable with boats; and to thofe 
that fettled nearer, fixty acres; that the land Ihould be purchafed from 
the Indians, as occafion required, by the governor and council, in the 
name of the proprietors, who were to be repaid by the fettlers, with 
charges, that all ftrays of beafts at land, and wrecks of fea, Ihould belong 
to the proprietor; and that all perfons difcovering any fuch thing Ihould 
have fatisfa&ion for their pains and care, as the governor and council 
might think fit. 
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CHAP. II. 


Succejfion of governors , 


and hiforical events . 


O NE moiety or half part of the province of New Jerfey belonged to 1675. 

Lord Berkeley, who fold it to Mr. Edward Byllinge, and he affigned it 
to truftees * for the ufe of his creditors. Thofe truftees fold a confiderable 
number of (hares of their property to different purchafers, who thereupon 
became proprietors, in common with them, according to their different 
{hares; after which Mr. Fenwick, and fome other gentlemen, with their 
families, arrived and fettled in Weft Jerfey, when they agreed upon a 
form of government, which was intitled as follows: 

“ The concefiions and agreements of the proprietors, freeholders, and 1676. 
inhabitants of the province of Weft New Jerfey in America.” 


This deed confifted of forty-four articles, and was figned on the 3d of 
March 1676, by one hundred and fifty proprietors. 


The new proprietors fent inftriuftions to Mr. Richard Hartfhorne for 
the fecurity and improvement of their eftate and intereft, called New Weft 
Jerfey, as George Carteret’s was called New Eaft Jerfey. 

The line of divifion was fettled, and both proprietaries endeavoured to 
make the moft of their eftates. The weftern proprietors foon publifhed 
a defcription of their moiety; on which many perfons removed thither: 
but left any fhould not fufhciently weigh the importance of this undertak¬ 
ing, and for other reafons, the three principal proprietors publifhed a 
cautionary epiftle, confifting of an admonitory preamble, ten declarative 
articles, and a friendly conclufion. 


Among other purchafers of the Weft Jerfey lands, were two companies; 
one made up of fome friends f in Yorkfhire, and the other of fome friends 
in London, who each contracted for confiderable {hares. 


Commiflioners were fent by the proprietors, with power to buy lands 
of the natives ; to infpe£t the rights of fuch as claimed property; to order 
the lands laid out; and, in general, to adminifter the government pur- 
fuant to the concefiions. They landed with two hundred and thirty paf- 
fengers, chiefly Quakers, at Rackoon Creek. 


* Penn, Lawrie, and Lucas, 


1677. 
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They had regulated fome matters in difpute with the governor of New 
York, and made fome valid purchafes of the Indians. The town of Bur¬ 
lington was laid out and built : feveral other families and fervants arrived 
from England; but many that came as fervants fucceeded better than 
fome that bought eftates. The firft, inured to induftry, and the ways of 
the country, became wealthy; while others, by attempting improve¬ 
ments, or living too freely on their original flock, dwindled to indigency 
and diftrefs. 

Mr. John Crips, in a letter to Mr. Henry Stacy, gives him a particular 
account of the country; and concludes as follows: “ Here is a town laid 
out for twenty proprieties ; and the town-lots for every propriety will be 
about ten acres, which is only for a houfe, orchard and gardens; for the 
corn and pafture ground is to be laid out in great quantities.” 

Two fliips arrived from London and Hull, with feveral fubftantial fet- 
tlers, and their fervants. In this year, upon the application of the 
affigns of Lord Berkeley, the Duke of York made them a new grant of 
Weft New Jerfey; and alfo confirmed the eaftern part to the grandfon of 
Sir George Carteret. 

The fettlers of Weft Jerfey fent letters to their friends in England in 
commendation of the country, their fituation and fettlements; with fome 
arguments againft the euftoms impofed at the Hoar Kill by the governor 
of New York, which were drawn up in a bold, nervous, fenfible, declara¬ 
tive, authoritative, and conftitutional ftyle: it was judicioufly confidered 
as to the point of law; the equity of the cafe, and the prudential part of 
the matter, which are too long to be inferted here, though worthy of the 
greateft attention and ftriCteft curiofity. Thefe words may be neceflary*.. 
“ So that the plain Englifh of the tragedy is this; we twice buy this 
moiety of New Jerfey; firft of Lord Berkeley, next of the nation; and for 
what ? The better to mortgage ourfelves and pofterity to the Duke s 
governors, and give them a title to our perlons and eftates, that never 
had any before: but can there be a houfe without a bottom, or a planta¬ 
tion before a people? If not, can there be a cuftom before trade? 

“ Befides, there is no end of this power; for fince we are affeffed with¬ 
out law, and thereby excluded our Englifii right of common alfent to 

taxes, what fecurity have we of any thing we poffefs ? ,y -Let the Duke 

be requefted 44 to avoid this taxation, and put the country in fuch anEug* 
glifh and free condition, that he may be as well loved and honoured as 
feared by all the inhabitants of his territory; that being great in their 
affections, he may be great by their induftry, which will yield him that 
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wealth, that parent of power, that he may be as great a Prince by pro¬ 
perty as by title.” 

Accordingly, the cuftoms were taken off, and a free port confirmed *. 

Mr. Byllinge was appointed governor of Weft Jerfey; and he appointed lf ^ 1 
Mr. Jenings his deputy-governor, who called an affembly, and with them 
agreed upon certain fundamentals of government f, comprized in ten 
articles, whereby the governor was greatly abridged of prerogatives, and 
the people as much enlarged in liberty. 

This affembly paffed thirty-fix laws; many of which were afterward 
repealed, though confonant to the original grant. 

The commiftioners then agreed “ upon the methods for fettling and 
regulation of lands,” which was done by an inftrument confifting' of 
twenty-two articles. 

A large (hip, of 550 tons burden, arrived at Weft Jerfey, with 360 1682. 

paffengers; after which the general affembly made fome new regulations 
as to affairs of government; particularly as follows : “ That for prevent¬ 
ing clandeftine and unlawful marriages, juftices fhould have power to 
folemnize them :—the births of children, and deceafe of all perfons, were 

to be entered in the public regifters.-And, for preventing differences 

between mafters and fervants, where no covenants were made, all fervants 
were to have, at the expiration of their fervice, according to the cuftom 
of the country, ten bufhels of corn, neceffary apparel, two hoes, and an 
ax.” It was ena&ed, that “ there fhould be four courts of feflion held 
at Burlington and Salem annually :” and the reprefentatives of Weft Jerfey 
continued to be yearly chofen, until the furrender of the proprietary 
government in 1702. 

About this time the fettlers in many parts were diftreffed for food ; and 
the colony were farther alarmed by the death of Sir George Carteret, who 
by his % will impowered his executors to fell his ftiare of New Jerfey, 
which was accordingly done. 

* Letter from S. Jenings to W. Penn, dated “ New Jerfey, the 17th of O£tober 1680. 

J Thefe were dated, “ Province of Weft New Jerfey in America, the 25th of the oth 
month, called November, 1681.” 

t This was dated, “ December 5, 1678,” whereby he devifed to Edward Earl of Sand¬ 
wich, John Earl of Bath, Bernard Grenville, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Robert Atkins, and 
Edward Atkins, Efq, and their heirs, all his plantation of New Jerfey, for the purpofes there¬ 
in mentioned. 
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From thence arofe what has been called the twelve proprietors, who 
admitted another twelve; and the whole twenty-four appointed a council 
of proprietors. About this time it was calculated, that there were at lea/f 
feven hundred families fettled in the towns of Eaft Jerfey, which were 
near four thoufand people; befides the out-plantations, which were 
thought to contain half as many more. 

The Scotch had a confiderable fhare in the fettlement of Eaft Jerfey; 
and R.obert Barclay, author of the Apology, was appointed governor for 
life; and Thomas Rudyard was appointed deputy-governor. Mr. Bar¬ 
clay continued governor until 1685, and died on the 3d of O&ober 1690. 
He was fucceeded as governor by Lord Neil Campbell, uncle to the 
Duke of Argyle; and he was fucceeded by Sir Thomas Lane in 1698. 

Gawen Lawrie arrived in 1683 as deputy-governor of Eaft Jerfey, un¬ 
der Robert Barclay; upon which a new council was chofen: and as there 
had been fome confiderable difturbances in the province, efpecially about 
Middletown and Woodbridge, relating to town affairs, the deputy-gover¬ 
nor foon reconciled thofe difputes. He then wrote a letter to the proprie¬ 
tors at London, containing, as well his fentiments of the country, as fome 
of the principal tranfa&ions of thofe times, particularly as follows: 

“ Here wants nothing but people; there is not a poor body inall the pro¬ 
vince. Here is abundance of provifion; pork and beef at two-pence per 
pound; fifh and fowl plenty; oyfters that might ferve all England; 
wheat, four fhillings fterling per bufhel; Indian wheat, two {hillings 
fterling per bufhel; it is exceeding good for food every way, and two or 
three hundred fold increafe: cyder, good and plenty, for one penny per 
quart: good drink that is made of water and molaffes ftands in about 
two fhillings per barrel, wholefome, like our eight fhilling beer in Eng¬ 
land : good venifon plenty, brought us in at eighteen-pence the quarter; 
eggs, at three-pence per dozen; vines, walnuts, peaches, ftrawberries, and 
many other things, plentiful in the woods.” 

Mr. Barclay and Mr. Forbes alfo wrote to the Scotch proprietors: 

“ That the air in this country is very wholefome ; and though it alters 
fuddenly, fometimes being one day hot, and another cold, yet people are 
not fo fubjett to catch cold or be diftempered by it as in England. The 
land lies for the mofl part pretty high; but on the river and creek fades 
are many meadows, which lie low, from which the country people get 
their hay, whereby their flocks are maintained in the winter feafon: that 
provifions of all kinds were plentiful and cheap; fo that they faw litt# 
wanting that a man could defire; and they were lure, that a fober ami 

induftrious 
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induftrious people might make this a rich country, and enrich themlel res 
in it, efpecially poor people, who were hard put to it to gain bread at 
home, notwithftanding the exceftive labour; for they faw that people 
there wanted nothing, and yet their labour was very fmall; that they 
worked not by one-half lb hard as the hufbandmen or farmers in Eng¬ 
land ; and many of thefe who had fettled there upwards of fixteen yeais, 
had lived upon the product of the land they cleared the firft two years after 
they came, which produced not only corn to maintain their own families, 
but to fell every year ; and the increafe of their beftial, whereof they had 
good ftore of feveral forts, as cows, oxen, horfes, flieep, and fwine, 
yielded them other provifions, and to fell befides : yet there were feme 
more induftrious among them, who continued clearing and impioving 
land; and thefe had got eftates, nor would fell their plantations for feve¬ 
ral hundred pounds: that the merchants in New York, both Dutch, and 
Englilh, had many of them taken up land, and fettled plantations in this 
country; and feveral from that colony were delirous to come and take up 
land, though they might have land, without paying quit-rents, in their 
own country: that there was good encouragement for tradefmen to come 
over; fuch as carpenters, mafons, and bricklayers; for they built not 
only of wood, but alfo of ftone and brick ; yet moft of the country houfes 
were built of wood, only trees fplit, and fet up on end in the ground ^ 
and coverings to their houfes were moflly fhingles, made of oak, chefnut 
and cedar wood, which made a very neat covering ; yet there were feme 

houfes covered after the Dutch manner, with pantiles.”-“ The towna 

are all fettled upon rivers, where veiTels of thirty or forty tons may 
come up to their doors, and the out-plantations generally upon fome 
brook or rivulets, which are as plenty here as in our own country, and 
curious clear water; and in many places are good fpring wells; but in the 
towns every man, for the moft part, has a well digged on his own land. 
and among all the towns that are there fettled, none lieth lb convenient 
for trade as New Perth.” This, with a farther account of the produce 
and eftablifhment of the colony, was dated “ Elizabeth Town in Eaft 
Jerfey, the 29th of the firft month, called March, 1684,” figned, “John. 
Barclay, Arthur Forbes. 

The colony continued in a very unfettled ftate from 16 84 to 1687, dur- 
ing which time, Thomas Olive was chofe governor of Weft Jerfey; he 1685. 
was fupplanted by Mr. Byilinge, who appointed Mr. Skeine his deputy; 
and he was fucceeded as governor by Dr. Daniel Cox of London, in 1607. 3687. 

The Doctor was one of the moft confideraole among the proprietors, and 
held the government until 1690. 1 

During; 
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During this time fome falutary laws were made, regarding the danger 
of duels, and the fcarcity of provifions. The divifion line was ran, and 
alterations made in the manner of locating lands: but to trace the pro¬ 
ceedings relative to this line minutely, would be a talk proper for thofe 
immediately concerned; for others they are too voluminous. 

j G 9 r . Dr. Cox conveyed the government of Weft Jerfey and territories to the 
Weft Jerfey Society, confifting of Sir Thomas Lane, Knight, Michael 
Watts, and forty-fix other gentlemen *. 

1692. « The great flood at Delaware Falls’’ happened in 1692, which did 

great damage to the inhabitants, and taught them how to hx their habi¬ 
tations upon higher ground. It was in the fpring this year that the pro¬ 
prietors of Weft Jerfey firft appointed Colonel Andrew Hamilton to be 

their governor. 

1701. This year is remarkable for the public commotions in the colony, which 
occafioned a <l furrender J" from the proprietors of Eaft and Weft New 
Jerfey, of their pretended right of government, to her Majefty Queen 

1702. Anne in 1702, whereby they acknowledged her Majefty s right to confti- 
tute governors of thofe provinces. 

« The Queen’s acceptance of the furrender of government” was dated 
“ at the court at St. James’s, the 17th day of April 1702,” in a full coun¬ 
cil, whofe order was as following : “ This day the feveral proprietors of 
Eaft and Weft New Jerfey, in America, did in perfon prefent a deed of 
furrender, by them executed under their hands and feals, to her Majel y 
in council; and did acknowledge the fame to be their aft and deed, and 
humbly deft re her Majefty to accept the fame, that it might be enrolle 
in the court of Chancery, whereby they did furrender their power ot the 
government of thofe plantations; which her Majefty graciouily accepted. 

Immediately upon this furrender, Edward Lord Vifcount Cornbury, 
grandfon to the great Lord Chancellor the Earl of Clarendon, and hr 
coufln to Queen Anne, was appointed governor, of New Jeriey. 
recites the diflentions of the divided colonies; provides for their concor 
and unity, fo as to be reunited into one province, and fettled under one in- 
tire government, of which no more than feven were to be of the counci > 

* Vid. the Inftrument, Revell’s Book, B. Secretary’s Qflice, Burlington, p. * 9 8 ' 

•J- Ibid. Smith, p. 211—219. j 
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and as to the general aflemblies, full dire&ions were given in his inftruc- 
tions, in length. 

Subfequent obfervations on Lord Cornbury’s inftru&ions, and the privi¬ 
leges originally granted to the fettlers, are particularly mentioned in the 
provincial records, but are too prolix to be inferted here. 

The diftin&ion of the two provinces, Eaft and Weft Jerfey, now be- 1703- 
came united, under the name of Nova Csefarea, or New Jerfey. Lord 
Gornbury convened the firft general aftembly after the furrender; but his 1704. 
fpeech, their addrefs, and other proceedings, were difcordant: therefore 
his lordfhip diflolved the aftembly, and met another, which had its diflo- 170 6*. 
lution; when another aftembly was called, who remonftrated the griev¬ 
ances of the colony. Lord Cornbury anfwered that remonftrance with J707* 
great afperity, in a very prolix manner. The aftembly replied to the 
fame purpofe *. 

A memorial of the Weft Jerfey proprietors refiding in England was 
prefented to the Lords Commiflioners for Trade and Plantations. The 
lieutenant-governor, with fome of the council, addrefted the Queen ; and 
the aftembly continued their complaints during the adminiftration.of Lord 
"Gornbury, who was at laft difmifled. 

John Lord Lovelace, Baron of Hurley, fucceeded Lord Cornbury, and 
fummoned the council to meet him at Bergen on fche 20th of December 
1708. The feftion continued a month, and was conducted with unufuaL 
fmoothnefs *j\ 

The law for regulating the qualification of reprefentatives to ferve in. 
general aftembly was now palled, and is yet in force; the fubftance 
of which is, that every voter ftiall have 100 acres of land in his own 
right, or be worth 50/. current money; and that the perfon eleded 
ftiall have 1000 acres in his own right, or be wmrth 500 /. current mo¬ 
ney in perfonal eftate 

1 

The inhabitants had fome reafon to expeft more happy times than 
formerly; but Lord Lovelace died a few days afterward, and the admi- 
niftration devolved on the lieutenant-governor, Ingoldfby, who laid before 

* The whole may be feen in S. Smith, from p. 275 to 336. 

f See S. Smith, p. 157. 

t See the Laws of 1725 and 1730, vol. i. p. 142. 195,. 
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the affembly the defign of the crown, refpe&ing the expedition againft 
Canada, under the Colonels Nicholfon and Vetch ; upon which they voted 
3000/. for the fervice, by an emiffion of paper-bills of credit*; but did 
not pafs the bill at this time. 


1710. Brigadier Hunter f arrived as governor in 1710, and removed that con- 
fufion in which the colony had been long involved concerning the Quakers 
oath to ferve as jurymen. The general affembly prefented a very long 
addrefs to the governor relative to former innovations, which his excel¬ 
lency undertook to tranfmit to the Queen, and anfwered the houfe, “ That 
her Majefty had given him dire&ions to endeavour to reconcile the differ¬ 
ences that were in this province; but if he could not, that he Ihotild make 
a juft reprefentation to her.” * The governor backed the remonftrance, 
and got all the counfellors removed that were pointed out by the affembly, 
as the caufe of their grievances. 


1711. 

tyn. 

i 7 1 3‘ 

J71O. 


1718. 


1719. 


A feflion of general aflembly was convened: but Governor Hunter 
could not reconcile the differences and animofities between the council 
and reprefentatives. The expedition to Canada took up their attention; 
after which a new aflembly met, and pafled feveral ufeful ads: but no 
farther hiftorical occurrences happened until 1716, when the governor 
convened a new aflembly at Perth Amboy which occafioned Tome dif¬ 
ferences between the reprefentatives. The governor recommended to the 
affembly to augment the falaries of his officers, to affift in running the 
divifton-line with New York, and to provide for an agent at the court of 
Great Britain, becaufe this was the only province in his Majelly’s domi¬ 
nions that had none §. Very rainy w T eather happened, which deftroyed 
the corn, and therefore was called the “ wet harveft.” 


1720. Governor Hunter refigned the government to William Burnet, Efq. 

1721. who convened the aflembly in 1721. The members of council were 
twelve, and of the houfe of reprefentatives twenty-four, to whom the 
governor addrefled an elegant fpeech, and they returned a loyal anfwer. 
The feffions continued near two months; and the fupport was fettled, 
300 /. a year for five years. 


1727. Nothing material happened until 1727, when the aflembly paffed '‘an 
a€t for the limitation of a&ions, and for avoiding fuits in law,” which 

* S. Smith, p. 359. 

t He was alfo governor of New York. S. Smith, p. 376. 
t For the members, fee Smith, p. 404. 

§ Vid. Laws of the Province, vol. i. p. 63. 
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was conftnnfted upon the ftatutes then in force in Great Britain, and 
though fhort in expreflions, will be of great importance in fa£t. 

Governor Burnet continued to prefide over New York and New Jerfey ,- 27< 
until 1727, when he was removed to Bofton, and fucceeded by John Mont¬ 
gomery, Efq. w r ho continued till his death in 1731. In his time, the , 728> 
aftembly debated on the fubjeft of a feparate government from that of 
New York, and petitioned his Majefly thereupon, alleging, “ That they 
humbly apprehended it would much more conduce to the benefit of this 
province, and no prejudice to that of New York, were their governors, see Beverley’s 
as were the governments, diftindt.” This petition was referred by his Hjftory of 
Majefly to the Lords of Trade, who reported to the Lords of the Com- Virs ' Iua * 
mittee of the Privy Council, “ That they had confidered the humble peti¬ 
tions of the prefident and council, the fpeaker, and feveral members of 
the affembly of his Majefly’s province of New Jerfey; of the grand jury 
of the faid province; and Mr. Richard Partridge, agent for New Jerfey,” 
whereupon “ they could not doubt but that a feparate governor, whom 
the province was willing to fupport, would be a means to be a quick dif- 
patch to their public affairs, to increafe their trade and number of people, 
and very much advance the interefl of the province. Therefore they 
were of opinion, that his Majefly might be gracioufly pleafed to comply 
with the prayer of thofe petitions.” 


William Cofby, Efq. was appointed governor, and continued fo until J7 ^ u 
his death in 1736, when the government devolved on the prefident of the 1736! 
council, John Anderfon, Efq. who died foon afterward, and was fuc¬ 
ceeded by John Hamilton, Efq. 


A commiflion arrived to Lewis Morris, Efq. as governor of New 
Jerfey, feparate from New York, and he continued as fuch until his 
death in 1746. He was fucceeded by prefident Hamilton, who foon 
after died, and was fucceeded by John Reading, Efq. as eldeft counfellor. 
Jonathan Belcher, Efq. arrived as governor, and continued in his office 
until 1757, when he was fucceeded by Mr. Reading as prefident. 


Francis Bernard, Efq. arrived governor in 1758; but was removed to 
Bofton, and fucceeded by Thomas Boone, Efq. in 1760. Mr. Boone was 
removed to South Carolina, and fucceeded to the government of New 
Jerfey by Jofiah Hardy, Efq. in 1761. He was removed, and afterward 
appointed conful at Cadiz in the room of Mr. Goldfworthy; and Mr. 
Hardy was fucceeded in 1763 by William Franklin, Efq. the prefent gover¬ 
nor of the colony. 


Vol. II. 
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CHAP. III. 

The prefent State of the Colony . 

T HE greateft length of New Jerfey from north to fouth, that is 
from Cape May, in the latitude of 39 0 to the north Ration point 
in the latitude 41 Q 40', is 184 miles. Its greateft breadth is about 60 
miles; but fuppofing it, on an average, 150 in length, and 50 broad, 
the whole province muft then contain 4,800,000 acres; of which, at 
leaft, one fourth is poor barren land in refpeft to tillage, but in part 
abounding with pines and cedars, with fome tracts of fwamp that will 
make meadow. It is thought that Weft Jerfey contains the greateft 
quantity of acres, and in return took the moft barren land. Eaft jerfey 
is fuppofed to have located about 468,000 acres of good land; and 
96,000 acres of pine. Weft Jerfey is partitioned into about 2,625,000 
acres, of which the far greater part is already furveyed ; and what re¬ 
mains are chiefly the rights of minors and people abroad. 

Almoft the whole extent of the province adjoining the Atlantic is 
barren, or nearly approaching it; yet there are fcattering fettlements all 
along the coaft, where the people fubfift chiefly by raifing cattle in the 
bog undrained meadows and marfhes, and cutting down the cedars, 
which were originally plenty of both the white and red forts. The 
barrens or poor lands generally continue from the fea up into the pro¬ 
vince thirty miles or more, and this nearly the whole extent from eaft 
to weft; fo that there are many thoufand acres that will never ferve much 
of the purpofes of agriculture ; confequently, when the pines and cedars 
are gone, this will not be of much value. The lands, however, in 
general are good. 

There are. thirteen counties in the province. 


I. Eafern Divi/ton . 

1. Middlefcx; in which lies the city of Perth Amboy, on a point of 

land that divides the River Rariton and Arthur Kull Sound: It was 

called Perth from James Drummond Earl of Perth; and Amboy ft 011 * 

Ambo, in Indian a point: 'the harbor is capacious, and the port as good 

as 
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as moll upon the continent. There is alfo New Brunfwick, well built 
upon the Rariton: Princeton, where is New Jerfey college, founded 
by charter from Prefident Hamilton, and enlarged by Governor Belcher 
in 1747. This county contains feveral villages, and has a confiderable 
trade with New York. 

2. Monmouth; which contains Shrewfbury, Middletown, Freehold, 
and Allen Town. 

3. Eflex; contains the well-fettled towns of Elizabeth and Newark, 
in each of which is a public library. 

4. Somerfet; in which is the village of Bound Brook. 

5. Bergen ; where are the remarkable PalTaic falls; and the family of 
Schuylers have here two large parks for deer. 


II. Wejlern Divifion. 

6. Burlington; has its capital of the fame name, which was laid out 
in 1677; alfo Borden Town, and Bridge Town ; with feveral villages. 
In this county are the Indian fettlements of Brotherton and Weekpink. 

7. Gloucefter; firft laid out in 1677, and contains the villages of 
Gloucefter, Haddonfield, and Woodbury. 

8. Salem; named by John Fenwick, and diftinguifhed by his tenth, 
in 1675; but the name and jurifdi&ion were afterwards fettled by a pro¬ 
prietary law in 1694. It contains the towns of Salem and Hunterdon. 

9. Cumberland; fo named by Governor Belcher, in refpeft to his 
Royal Highnefs William late Duke of Cumberland : It was divided 
from Salem by a£t of aflembly in 1747; and it contains the town of 
Hopewell, as alfo the village of Greenwich and fome others. 

10. Cape May; which is divided into three precin£ts. 

11. Hunterdon ; was divided from Burlington by a£t of aflembly in 
1713, and named by Governor Hunter. The chief town is Trenton, 
which is a good place of trade. 

O 2 12, 
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12. Morris; was made a county in 1738, when the boundaries were 
eftablifhed; but altered by the reparation of Suflex in 1753. It was 
named by Governor Morris, and the courts are held at Morris Town. 

13. Suflex; was named by Governor Belcher, and was divided from 
Morris by a£ of aflfembly in 1753. The courts f° r the county are at 
Hairlocker’s plantation, where a new court-houfe was lately built. 

The principal courts in the province are, 1. The chancery. 2. The 
governor and council. 3. The prerogative court. 4. The vice-admi¬ 
ralty court. 5. The fupreme courts, held four times a year, alternately 
at Amboy and Burlington. 6 . The fefflons and court of common pleas, 
for bufinefs in the refpedftive counties. 7. The juftices court for trial of 
fmall caufes in a fummary way. 

u Appeals for fums above 200/. fterling may be made to the king in 

council, after having been through the courts here.” 

# 

The beafts, birds, and fiih, are thofe common to the reft of the con¬ 


tinent ; but fome of the colonies have much greater variety. 

/ 

The number of inhabitants in 1738 was found to be - 47,369 

In 1745 — - - - - 61,403 

The increafe in feven years -- — —- 14,034 

Suppofing the increafe to be nearly the fame fince, the num¬ 
ber now muft be about • - ■ ■ ■ — - 100,000 


The increafe of fome of the counties in Weft Jerfey, between 1699 
and 1745, was found to be more than Ax for one ; but the proportion of 
ftrangers arriving fince is not the fame. 


the 
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BOOK V. 

An Account of the Province of PENNSYLVANIA, and its 

Territories* 

SECTION I. 

General Remarks: Boundaries: Original Grants from the Crown to ther 
Proprietaries , and from them to the Coloni/ls, 

I T may in general be obferved, that gold, filver, other valuable 
metals and minerals, as alfo precious ftones, and fpices, were the firft 
inducements and obje&s of our Eaft and Weft Indian difcoveries : but 
the trade for tobacco, furs, {kins, fifti, rice, and naval ftores, were only 
incidental. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1584, began the fettlement of Virginia, which 
was dwindlmgly~ carried on until 1606, when King James I. in one 
patent incorporated two companies, called the North and South Vir-*- 
ginia companies. 

Captain Henry Hudfon, in 1608, difcovered the mouth of HudionV 
River, in 40? 30' of north latitude, upon.his own account, as heimagined,, 

0 andi 
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and fold it, or rather imparted the difcovery to the Dutch, who made 
fome fcttlements there ; but were drove off by Sir Samuel Argol, Gover¬ 
nor of a fecond Virginia company in 1618, becaufe within the limits 
granted to that company. King James, however, in 1620, gave the 
butch fome liberty of refre foment for their foips bound to the Brazils 
which then belonged to them ; and the Dutch, taking advantage of the 
civil wars in England, fo far extended and improved their firft and only 
colony in North America, that they formed a province called New 
Netherlands, which comprehended thofe territories that are now called 
the colonies of New York, the Jerfeys, and fome part of Pennfylvania, 

As this great trad of land had been taken and poffeffed by a foreign 
power, though afterward delivered or furrendered back by treaty, King 
Charles II. to remove all difputes concerning the validity of former 
grants, was advifed to make a new grant of that country to his brother 
the Duke of York, by letters patent, bearing date the 29th of June 
1674. 

The province and territories of Pennfylvania are by three diftind 
grants. I. The province of Pennfylvania by patent from King CharlesII. 
dated the 4th of March 1680-1. II. The Duke of York, on the 24th 
of Auguft 1682, fold to William Penn the elder, his heirs and affigns, 
the town of Newcaftle or Delaware, and a diftrid twelve miles round 
NewcafUe. III. The Duke of York, by another deed of the fame date, 
alfo granted to Mr. Penn, his heirs and affigns, all that trad of land 
from twelve miles fouth of Newcaftle to the Hoar Kills, otherwife 
called Cape Henlopen, divided into the two counties of Kent and Suffex; 
which, with Newcaftle diftrid, are commonly known by the name of 
the three lower counties upon Delaware River. 

The northern boundary of the province and territories of Pennfylvania 
is in 42 0 parallel of latitude, from Delaware River weft to the extent 
of 5* in longitude, being about 245 Englilh ftatute miles: thence in 
a line parallel with the river of Delaware at 5? longitude weft from it, 
to a parallel of latitude fifteen miles fouth of Philadelphia, being about 
153 miles in a dircd line : but by the courfe of the river to 42 0 of lati¬ 
tude is about 210 miles. 

This is one of the moft confiderable of all the North American colo¬ 
nies, and the firft proprietary was the fon of Sir William Penn, who 
commanded the Englifo fleet, in conjundion with other admirals, in the 
time of the rump parliament, whom the Lord Protedor Oliver Cromwell 
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fent with Colonel Venables to reduce Hifpaniola ; to which expedition, 
though fruitlefs as to the firft object of its deftination, we owe the Ifland 
of Jamaica. Admiral Penn had been a ftrong independent; but became 
a royalift upon the reftoration, was knighted, and commanded the Eng- 
lifh fleet under the Duke of York againfl: the Dutch, commanded by 
Admiral Opdam in 1665 ; in which battle the Dutch admiral was killed, 
and Sir William Penn acquired immortal glory, but loon after died, and 
was interred at Redcliff church in Briftol. 

Sir William Penn, in reward of his fervices to the crown, had a pro- 
mife from King Charles II. of the grant of this part of America; but 
his fon, who was a ftudent at Chrift church in Oxford, together with Lord 
Spencer, afterward that great ftatefman Robert Earl of Sunderland, 
defpifed the furplice, and patronized the Quakers, who were then per- 
fecuted. Upon their account he folicited the grant promifed to|his 
father, and refolved to put himfelf at the head of as many as would go 
with him to the country which he intended to call Pennfylvania. 

The report is probable, that Mr. Penn, befide his royal grant of the 
province of Pennfylvania, had alfo a grant of the fame from the Duke 
of York, to obviate any pretence that the province was comprehended 
in a former royal grant of New Netherlands to the Duke of York : But 
as the three lower counties or territories were by diftin£t deeds or grants 
from that of the royal grant of the province, when it was left by the 
proprietary to their option to be united with the jurifdidion of the gene¬ 
ral government, or to continue a feparate jurifdi&ion, they chofe the 
latter, fo as not to be annihilated by a prevalent authority : And thus 
they continue as two diftind legiflatures, under the diredion of one 
governor; though their municipal laws and regulations are much the 
fame. 

When Mr. Penn had obtained his patent, he invited feveral perfons to 
purchafe lands under it; while he alfo bought the lands of the native 
Indians, which was certainly the beft right he had to them. The Swedes 
had encroached upon the Dutch at New York, and fettled upon or near 
the frefhes of the Delaware. The King of Sweden appointed a gover¬ 
nor here, who had difputes frequently with the Dutch governor. The 
Swedes applied themfelves chiefly to hufbandry, and the Dutch to trade, 
whereby they became more formidable than the Swedes, and obliged 
them to fubmit to fuch a fuperiority. Accordingly, John Rizeing, the 
Swedifh governor, made a formal furrender of the country to Peter 
Stuyvefant, the Dutch Governor j after which, this territory continued! 

fubje<2t 
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fubjeft to the States General until the Dutch were expelled by the JW 
lilh, who thereby made the poffeflion more eafy to Mr. Penn. 

There were a few Englifti here before Mr. Penn fent over the firft 
adventurers under his patent; and, as governor of them, he appointed 
Colonel William Markham, his nephew, to whom both Swedes and 
Dutch fubmitted. Thofe that firft embarked from England as adventu¬ 
rers were generally Quakers from London, Briftol, and Liverpool. 
Servants were to have fifty acres when their times were out; and owners 
of land fifty acres a head for fuch fervants, men or women. 

When the province began to be fomewhat planted, Mr. Penn went 
over himfelf, with about 2000 perfons, in 1681 ; fo that, as he judici- 
oufiy obferved, this province “ was at once made a country.” He took 
the government into his own hands, purchafed the Indian territories, 
divided the country into proper diftri&s, and eftablilhed courts for the 
diftribution of juftice. 

The original draught of the conftitution for this province was made 
by that great patriot and lawyer Sir William Jones, who had too much 
underftanding, virtue, and honour, to throw the people out of the 
queftion, when their religion, their liberty, their property, their well¬ 
being in this world and the next, were fo nearly concerned in it. 

“ Mr. Penn’s firft charter conceflions, or form of government to the 
fettlers, feems Utopian and whimfical; conftituting a legillature of three 
negatives, viz. the governor, and two diftindl houfes of reprefentatives 
chofen by the freemen ; one called the provincial council of 72 members, 
the other the provincial aflembly of 200 members; the council had an 
exorbitant power of exclufive deliberation upon, and preparing all bills 
for the provincial aflembly ; the executive part of the government was 
intirely with them. The provincial aflembly, in the bills to be enafted, 
had no deliberative privilege, only a yes or no; then the numbers of pro¬ 
vincial council, and provincial affembly, feem to be extravagantly large 
for an infant colony : perhaps he was of opinion with fome good poli¬ 
ticians, that there can be no general model of civil government; the 
humours or inclinations, and numbers of various focieties, mult be con- 
fulted and varioufly fettled. A final! fociety naturally requires the delibe¬ 
ration and general confent of their freemen for taxation and legillature; 
when the fociety becomes too numerous for fuch univerfal meetings, a 
reprefentation or deputation from the l'everal diftri&s is a more convenient 
and eafy adminiftration. His laft and prefent (landing charter to the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of the province and territories of Pennfylvania October 28 
1701, runs into the other extreme; the council have no negative in the 
legiflature, and only ferve as the proprietary’s council of advice to the 
governor.—A council chofen by the people, to negative refolves of repre- 
fentatives alfo chofcn by the people, feeins to be a wheel within a wheel, 
and incongruous; but a council appointed by the court of Great Britain 
as a negative, feems to be a good policy, by way of controul upon the 
governor on the one hand, and upon the people by their reprefentativcs 
on the other. 

The province of Pennfylvania fome years fince was mortgaged to 
Mr. Gee and others, for 6600/. fterling. In the year 1713, Mr. Penn 
by agreement made over all his rights in Pennfylvania to the crown, in 
confideration of 12,000/. fterling; but before the inflrument of furrender 
was executed, he died apoplectic, and Pennfylvania {till remains with the 
family of Penn 

* Douglas’s Summary, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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SECTION II. 

Diviftons into counties—Description of the city of Philadelphia , legijlature 
and courts of judicature. Religious fe claries. 

TT 71 L LIA M Penn, Efq. carried over many Quakers with him to fettle 
* * in the province, which he divided into proper diftri&s, and founded 
the capital city of Philadelphia. He continued two years in Pennfyl- 
vania, and then returned to England upon the death of his father; but 
he left the government in the hands of Thomas Lloyd, with a council. 

The proper province of Pennfylvania was at firft divided into the 
three counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, and Chefter, each fending eight 
reprefentatives to the aflembly : the county of Lancafter has been added 
fince, which fends four reprefentatives; and an addition was lately 
made of two new counties back inland, by the names of York and Cum¬ 
berland, which are allowed only two members each : And all thefe, 
together with two reprefentatives from the city of Philadelphia, make 
thirty-four reprefentatives, which compofe the houfe of aflembly. 

The three lower counties, called the territories, on Delaware River, 
are a diftindt jurifdi&ion, and their aflembly of reprefentatives con/ifls 
of fix members from Newcaftle county, fix from Kent and Sufiex coun¬ 
ties, in all eighteen members. 

The city of Philadelphia is fituated in 75 0 of weft longitude, and 
39 0 58 ' of north latitude, between Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, 
and near their confluence. It is well laid out, in a plain, confifting ot 
eight long ftrects of two miles, and fixteen crofs ftreets of one mile 
each, at right angles, with proper fpaces for public buildings. It is 
divided into the following fuburbs and wards; The South fuburbs, the 
Dutch ward, Walnut ward, South ward, Chefnut ward, Middle ward, 
High Streetward, Northward, Mulberry ward, Upper Delaware ward, 
Lower Delaware ward, and the North fuburbs, which were foon well 
built and populoufly inhabited, but principally by Quakers, to whom, 
and the other citizens, Mr. Penn, on the 25th of October 1701, granted 
a charter for erefting the town into a corporation and city, under a 
mayor, recorder, fheriff, and town clerk, eight aldermen, and twelve 
common-council men. 
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The plan 6f the city was drawn up by Mr. Thomas Holme, who 
was appointed furveyor general of the province. The city has two fronts 
on the water; one, on the eaft fide, facing the Schuylkill; and the other, 
on the weft, facing the Delaware. This city flourifhed fo much at firft, 
that there were about 100 houfes ere&ed there in lefs than a year, and 
they continually increafed until it became a populous and flourifliing city. 

The names of the ftreets denote the feveral forts of timber that are 
common in Pennfylvania; as Mulberry-ftreet, Safiafras-ftreet, Chefnut- 
flreet, "Walnut-ftreet, Beech-ftreet, Afh ftreet, Vine-ftreet, and Cedar-ftreet. 
There are alfo feveral other ftreets, particularly High-ftreet, which is ico 
feet in breadth; and fo is Broad-ftreet, which is in the middle of the 
city, running from north to fouth. 

All owners of 1000 acres and upward had their houfes in the two 
fronts facing the rivers* and in the High-ftreet, running from the 
middle of one front to the middle of the other. Every owner of 1000 
acres had about an acre in front, and the lefler purchafers about half an 
acre in the back ftreets, by which means the leaft had room enough for 
a houfe, garden, and little orchard. 

The Schuylkill is navigable more than 100 miles above the falls ; and 
the Delaware is navigable 300 miles. The land on which the city ftands 
is high and firm; but the convenience of cover, docks, and fprings, 
have very much contributed to the commerce of this place, where many 
eminent merchants refide. Ships may ride here in fix or feven fathom 
water, with good anchorage; and the cellars or warehoufes on the quay 
are made into the river three ftories high. 

In 1749, the city contained about 14,500 inhabitants : and there were 
eleven places of public religious worfhip; that is, one Church of England, 
twoPrefbyterians, two Quakers, one Baptift, one Swedifh, one Dutch Lu¬ 
theran, one Dutch Calvinift, one Moravian, and one Roman Catholic. 

In the province of Pennfylvania and its territories no regular eftimate 
can be made of the inhabitants, bccaufe there is no poll-tax, nor any 
militia lift allowed for alarms, or common trainings, to form eftimates 
by, as in the other colonies; but, in the laft fix months of 1750, there 
were buried in Philadelphia as follows ; 
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Swedes, 13 

Prefbyterians, - 26 

Baptifts, . - - ■ ■■■* ■ - p 

Quakers, . . ——— 104 

Dutch Lutheran, - 28 

Dutch Calvinilts, - - - — ■ ■ 39 

Roman Catholics, - 15 

Church of England, —— - 64 

Negroes, 42 

In all, 340 


There is only one cuftom-houfe collection in the proper province of 
Pennfylvania, called the port of Philadelphia ; it fhould be obferved that 
Delaware River, or the port of Philadelphia, is generally frozen up, 
and has no navigation in the months of January and February. 

The aCts of legiflature run as follows: “ Be it enaCted, by the Ho¬ 
nourable -Elq. Lieutenant-Governor of the province of Pennfylvania, 

and of the counties of Newcaltle, Kent, and SulTex, on Delaware River \ 
by and with the confent of the representatives of the freemen of the 
laid province, in general aflembly met.” The governor is only deputy 
to »he proprietary, and is Itiled his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
whole annual Salary has generally been 1000/. currency out of the 
excife duty for the province of Pennfylvania, and 200/. a year from the 
territories called the Three Lower Counties. But, by aCt of parliament, all 
lieutenant-governors, or deputies, nominated by proprietors, or prin¬ 
cipal hereditary governors of Britifh colonies, mult have the royal ap¬ 
probation. 

The houfe of aflembly confifts of thirty-four representatives; and the 
qualification for an eleCtor or eleCtcd is, a freeman refident in the country 
for two years, worth in real or perfonal eltate, or both jointly, the value 
. of fifty pounds currency ; which is to be declared upon oath or affirm¬ 
ation, if required : but the territories have a peculiar jurisdiction, as 
obferved before. 

Their general aflemblies are annually elective on the firft of OCtober; 
and the representatives are not by towns and parifh elections, Philadelphia 
excepted, as in the New England colonies j but by county elections. 

Pennsylvania 
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Pennfylvania Proper, called the Province, for many years, confifted 
of only three counties, called the Upper Counties; as, 1. Buckingham 
county, whofe chief town is Briftol. 2. Philadelphia county, whofe capital 
is of the fame name, which implies “ brotherly love.” 3. Chefter county, 
whofe principal town is Chefter, about fifteen miles below Philadelphia town. 
The three interior counties are, Lancafter, York, and Cumberland, whofe 
capitals are of the fame name. The territories are called the three Lower 
Counties on Delaware River. 1. Newcaftle county, the chief town New- 
caftle, about thirty-five miles below Philadelphia. 2. Kent county, 
whofe principal town is Dover. 3. Suflex county, the capital of which 
is Lewis town or Hoarkill, near Cape Henlopen of Delaware Bay. 

The courts of judicature are as following : 

juries are all returned by the fheriff, except in particular cafes, but 
not often, when there may be a ftruck jury by confent of parties ; which 
muft be in the prefence of the judges, the fheriff, and the parties. 

The fhcriffs and coroners are annually elected, at the fame time with 
the reprefentatives, by a county election. The people eleUt two for 
each office, of which the governor choofes one, who in the fame man¬ 
ner may be elected for three years running; but cannot be re-eled:ed 
after three years, without the intervention of three years, when they 
are capable of a new ele&ion. 

Juftices of the peace are all appointed by the governor, and fit in 
quarter feffions, conformable to the laws and inftitutions of England. 

The judges of the common pleas are the juftices of the peace in each 
refpedtive county; and when the quarter felnons are fimfhed, they con¬ 
tinue to fit in quality of the judges of common pleas by commiffion 
from the governor. 

The fupreme court confifts of a chief juftice, and two affiftant judges, 
commiffioned by the governor. 1 hey have all the authority of the 
king’s bench, common pleas, and court of exchequer, in England, in the 
words of the provincial law. They not only receive appeals, but all caufes 
once commenced in the inferior courts, after the firft writ, may be moved 
thither by a habeas corpus , certiorari , writs of error, &c. The judges 
of this fupreme court have alfo a handing and diftin£t commiffion, to 
hold, as to them fhall feem needful, courts of oyer and terminer and 

general 
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general gaol delivery throughout the province, and are juftices of the 
peace in every county. 

The fupreme courts in Pennfylvania are held at Philadelphia, the 
tenth day of April, and the twenty-fourth day of September. 

There is an officer called the regifter-general, for the probate of 
wills, and granting letters of adminiftration; whofe authority extends 
all over the province, but is executed by a deputy in each refpedive coun¬ 
ty, except at Philadelphia, where he is obliged to refide himfelf. He or 
his deputies, in cafe of any difpute, or caveat entered, may call twojuftices 
of the peace to affift him in giving decifions. The authority of this of¬ 
ficer, and of all the others above-mentioned, is founded on ads of aflem- 
bly, impowering the governor to commiffion and appoint fuch as feem 
to him qualified for that purpofe. 

The court of vice-admiralty is, as in the other colonies, by commiffion 
from the admiralty in England. 

The judiciary court of admiralty is, as in the other colonies, by com¬ 
miffion under the broad feal of England. Some of the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces being included in one and the fame commiffion, the judges are 
the governors, councils, captains of men of war, principal officers of the 
cuftoms, and fome juftices of the peace. 

As to the religious fedaries, the Quakers are the chief; and thefe are a 
feparate body from all the other diflenters, difagreeing in dodtine and 
pradice from all alike, and teaching a particular religion from every other 
body of Chriftians throughout the world. Their adverfaries have charged 
them with a denial of all the fundamentals of Chriftianity. They are a 
diftind political body, governed with great regularity, by laws and rules 
of their own making ; and, in their outward deportment, they ftudy to 
appear as contrary to the reft of mankind as they poffibly can. 

For their faith, the faireft account we can take of it will be from an 
Apology which Robert Barclay, one of their own body, prefented to 
King Charles II. 

In this there is no mention of a Trinity of Perfons in the God¬ 
head ; nothing of the incarnation of Jefus Chrift, and of his being 
adually thereupon God-man; of the plenary fatisfadion which he gave 
to the Divine Juftice for the fins of men, by his death; of his afcenfion 
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into heaven with the fame body with which he appeared to St. Thomas 
after his refurredtion; of his conftant interceffion at the right hand of the 
Father for all mankind ; nor of the refurredtion of the body. 

Thefe articles the Quakers have been charged with denying, before 
the writing of Robert Barclay’s Apology, and more vigoroufly fince. In 
defence for themfelves, they fay, that they own “ the Three that bear 
record in heaven,’’ i John v. 7. But the terms, Perfon and Trinity, 
they rejedt, as not fpiritual ; and they fay farther, that the word Perfon 
is too grofs to exprefs fuch an union. They refufe therefore to fubfcribe 
the Nicene and Athanafian Creeds; and they feem to accufe the dodtrines 
therein contained of polytheifm. As to the dodtrine of the incarnation, 
as the church of England holdeth it, they are not clear. They keep to 
Scripture-phrafes, and own, that the Godhead dwelt bodily in Jefus : but 
whether they mean any more thereby than that the light, which they call 
the Chrift within, dwelt in the Man jefus fully, and was given to him 
without meafure, is uncertain; for when they have been charged with affirm¬ 
ing, that “ there is no other Chrift but what is within them,” they reply 
thus: “ When we fay, There is no other Chrift than what is within us, 
w r e fay true; becaufe Chrift, as God, cannot be divided; and the meafure or 
manifeftation of the Spirit of Chrift in us is not another, but a manifefta- 
tion of the fame Chrift, which did, in fulncfs and bodily, dwell in the 
Man Jefus.” They never fpeak of the hypoftatical union of the two 
natures, divine and human, in the perfon of Jefus Chrift. Some of 
them have been charged with allegorizing away the whole hiftory of the 
crucifixion of Jefus Chrift at Jerufalcm, and of his refurredtion and afcen- 
fion; but this their vindicators deny, and many of them have been very 
explicit in their acknowledgment of the reality of that hiftory, though 
they utterly deny, “ that the outward perfon who fuffered his body to 
be crucified by the Jews, without the gates of Jerufalem, is properly the 
Son of God.” It will not be difficult to colledt how far they agree with 
the church of England in the dodtrine of the full and fufficient oblation 
and fatisfadtion which Jefus Chrift made for the fins of all mankind at his 
death. As to the refurredtion of the body, what they pofitively mean by 
it, they have never yet explained: negatively they affiert, that the fame 
natural and flefhly body, which was here upon earth, fnall not rife; and 
in that they are very explicit, and pretend to prove their affertion from 
St. Paul’s account of the refurredtion. 

At firft they had no fuch thing as church government; and every man 
fpoke, adted, directed, and admonifhed all things as he apprehended him- 
fclf to be diredted by the light within: but as they grew numerous, 

they 
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they found this would not keep them fufficiently together; and fo, under 
the direction of their fird founder, George Fox, they formed themfelves 
into a regular body, and obferved a dated difcipline; in which, though 
without pretending to any thing like coercion, they are as united, and 
underdand the date of one another, as well as any fociety of men what- 
foever, civil or ecclefiadical, in Chridendom *. 

Their monthly and quarterly meetings are held in the feveral countries 
in which they live ; and according as their fettlements are more numerous 
and thick, fo more or fewer towns fend deputies to thefe affemblies. In 
their meetings they take examinations of the date of every town in which 
they dwell: they inquire who dand fad to their rules and orders, and 
who backflide from them ; who write againd them; who pay tithes and 
churchwardens rates; who differ for non-payment of either; asalfowho 
are married by prieds; and accordingly they cenfure or encourage: there 
they excommunicate; and there, upon occafion, they receive into com¬ 
munion again: and of all this they kee'p exa£l regiders. 

v • 

From thefe monthly and quarterly meetings, appeals lie to their yearly 
ones. Thefe yearly meetings are always held in London, which is the 
center of communion of all the Quakers throughout the world. Thither 
deputies come from all parts of Great Britain, Ireland, Holland, Germany, 
and the plantations; in which lad they have many numerous fettlements. 
This meeting is ufually held in White Hart Court, in Grace Church- 
drcet, in a commodious room, built on purpofe. They fend alfo a yearly 
epidle to all their fettlements, giving indru&ions and admonitions proper 
to the occafion; to be read in the monthly and quarterly meetings of 
friends throughout the world. 

The fecond day’s meeting is a danding committee, refiding at London, 
which meets every Monday in the year: its members are their principal 
teachers refiding in or near the city; their bufinefs is to attend every par¬ 
ticular exigency relating to the body, which may happen from one yearly 
meeting to another; but more particularly they arc to examine, approve, 
and licence all books printed or reprinted for the fervice, as they call it, 
of the truth. 

1 he meeting of fufferings is one of the anciented affemblies they have; 
its regular time of meeting is every lix weeks ; its bufinefs is to receive 

* Their meetings, by which they a<5t as a fociety, are of feveral forts; monthly, quarterly, 
yearly, fecond-day’s meetings, and meeting of fuft'erings. 

complaints 
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complaints out of all parts of England and Wales, from thofc who have 
fuffered for non-payment of tithes and rates, and to take care how to pro¬ 
cure them relief, either by fending them money, or by foliciting their 
caufes above, or both. Thefe people are more indulged than any other 
fubjedts; they are not obliged to take the oaths to the government; their 
bare word or affirmation is held fufficient: and whereas they ufed to affirm 
in the name of God, this was looked upon as too great an impofition on 
them, and the word God is now left out of it *.’* 

The Quakers were not diftinguiflied by any particular name until the 
year 1650; and in 1656 fome of them arrived in New England, where 
they were perfecuted with great feverity f; but now, by their frmplicity 
of manners, induftry, integrity, frugality, humanity, and charity, they 
are univerfally efteemed. 

Mr. Penn became a Quaker when he was twenty-two years of age; 
and he went with George Fox upon a million into foreign countries ; but 
from Holland they foon returned home; after which Mr. Penn wrote 
voluminoufly in defence of the fedt he had embraced and patronized. 

The Quakers have two large meeting-houfes in Philadelphia, and a 
meeting almoft in every townffiip of the three firft fettled counties. In 
the other three counties they are not fo prevalent; but they every where 
preferve a power by their two irrefiftible maxims of riches and unity: 
they have the fecret of keeping their young people up to thefe, and let 
them think and talk otherwife as they pleafe. The external part of their 
religion confifts only in trivial matters, as antiquated modes of fpeech and 
plainnefs of drefs; but the pufilanimous dodtrine of not defending them- 
felves by force againft an invading enemy, is very fmgular. They fay, 
that a regular clergy with benefices are hirelings; but unjuftly they are 
faid not to regard the Scriptures; whereas, in their exhortations, and de¬ 
fences of their orthodoxy, they ufe Scripture-phrafes and quotations as 
much as any other fedtaries; but fome of their tenets feem to be Armi- 
nian. 

There are feveral forts of Baptifis in Pennfylvania: 1. The Engliffi are 
generally a good and fober kind of people, who have one meeting in 
Philadelphia, and fome in the country. 2. The Firft-day Baptifis have 
been already mentioned. 3. The German Baptifis are alfo reputed 

* See the Statutes, 13 Car. II. cap. i. and 8 W. III. cap. 14. 8 Geo. I. cap. vi. 
f Neale, vol. i. p. 310. 344. Hutchinfon, p. 196. Douglafs, i. p. 136. 
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orderly: they fiave no meetings, or public places of worfhip jn Phila¬ 
delphia, but many in the country, and generally refufe the qualification 
oath. One of their branchings are called Menifts, who have no meeting 
in the capital, but follow farming in the country, where they are confi- 
dered as a numerous and wealthy people. Their diftin&ion is wearing 
long beards, and refufing government oaths. 4. The Dumplers are a fmall 
body of German Baptifts from Philadelphia : both men and women pro¬ 
fit's continency, and live in feparate apartments. Tho’an illiterate people in 
general, they have a decent chapel, and a printing-prefs, where fome are 
continually printing, and others are curious in writing fine, particularly 
in lcrolls, on religious fubje&s, ftuck up'in their halls and cells: the 
initial letters are beautifully illuminated with blue, red, and gold; fuch 
as may be feen in old monkifh manuferipts. The men wear a monkilh 
habit, without breeches, like capuchins, but lighter cloth. As to oaths, 
they are the fame with the Quakers and Moravians; and as craftfmen, 
they are very ingenious. They have a grift-mill, a faw-mill, a paper- 
mill, an oil-mill, and a mill for pearl barley, all under one roof, upon 
a fine ftream, which brings them in a confiderable gain. 

The Lutherans have one church in Philadelphia, and feveral in the 
country. There are alfo three Lutheran churches belonging to the de¬ 
fendants of the old Swedifh families. They are fupplied once in feven 
years from Sweden, and generally with good men. 

The Prefbyterians have two meetings in Philadelphia, and many in 
the country, particularly a fmall congregation called Cameronians, or Co¬ 
venanters, who deny fubmiffion to magiftrates. 

The Papifts are tolerated in this colony, as well as in Maryland, even 
as to the public exercife of the Roman catholic religion; and in Phila¬ 
delphia there is a public popilh chapel, frequented by a poor fet of Irilh 
people, wliofe priefts have generally been Jel'uits from England or Mary¬ 
land. 

The Moravians have tranfported themfelves in confiderable numbers 
from Germany, and call themlelves unitcis f nit nun, or united brethren, 
as before mentioned. In church government they are epil'copal, but re¬ 
fufe taking the oaths, in which they are favoured like the Quakers by 
affirmation, purfuant to an a£t of parliament in 174.9. They publifh no 
Creed or Confcflion of Faith, and preach in an cnthuliaftic ftrain. "I hey 
life inftrumental mufic in their worihip ; and they have a chapel, with a 
linall organ, in Philadelphia: but their grand fettlement is at Bethlehem, 

about 
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about fifty miles from the capital; and, at their folemn feftivals, they ufe 
French horns, hautbois, and violins. They poffefs about eight thou fa nd 
acres of land, and make valuable fettlements. They are very zealous to¬ 
ward converting the Indians, fome of whom have joined their fociety, 
which fends miffionaries even to Greenland and Surinam. The Moravians 
refufe carrying arms, but willingly contribute toward the pecuniary charge 
of a war, which fome Quakers have refufed. 

The Moravians are indulged in Pennlylvania with an affirmation, inftead 
of an oath; but their affirmation difqualifies them to give evidence in 
criminal cafes, as alfo to ferve in juries ; though the Quakers affirmation 
is allowed in cafes both civil and criminal. 

In Pennfylvania there has alfo been a numerous importation of Pala¬ 
tines, Saltzburgers, and other foreigners; of whom it has been obferved, 
that in progrefs of time, by their induftry and frugality, they may become 
poflefled qf the moft valuable lands in the colony. 
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BOOK VI. 

The Province of MARYLAND.. 

CHAP. I. 

Rife of the colony ; original grants ; and firjl fettlements* 

M ARYLAND is properly a fprout from Virginia; therefore the 
connection of this fettlement with the firft difcoveries muft be 
referred to the general account of Virginia. 

Toward the end of the reign of King James I. Sir George Calvert, then 
principal fecretary of ftate, afterward Lord Baltimore, obtained a patent 
for fome fiftiing harbours in Newfoundland; but he met with feveral dis¬ 
appointments, owing to his zeal for the catholic religion, and foon after¬ 
ward died; upon which his fon and heir obtained a patent from K. Charles I. 
for “ All that part of a peninfula, lying in the parts of America, between 
the ocean on the eaft, and the Bay of Chefapeak on the weft, and divided 
from the other part thereof by a right line drawn from the Promontory or 
Cape of Land, called Watkin’s Point, fituate in the faid Bay, near the 
river of Wigheo, on the weft, unto the main ocean on the eaft; and be¬ 
tween that bound on the fouth, unto that part of Delaware Bay on the 
, . , north, 
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north, which lies under the fortieth degree of north latitude : and all 
that trad of land within the hounds underwritten ; that is, palling from 
thence unto Delaware Bay, in a right line, unto the true meridian of the 
firft fountain of the river Potoma'ck; and from thence tending toward the 
fouth unto the farther bank of that river; and following the weft and 
fouth fide thereof unto a place called Cinquack, frtuate near the mouth of 
that river, where it falls into the Bay of Chefapeak; and from thence by 
a ftraight line unto Watkin s Point.’* 

1632. Upon this patent, Lord Baltimore intended to vifit Maryland in per- 
fon, but altered his mind, and appointed his brother, Leonard Calvert, to 
be governor; but he alio joined Jeremy Hawley, Efq. and Thomas Corn¬ 
wallis, Efq. in the commifiion. The firft colony confifted of about two 
hundred perfons, fent by his lordfhip in the autumn of 1633. They were 
chiefly gentlemen of good families, but Roman catholics. 

They failed from Cowes in the Hie of Wight on the 22d of November 
1632, touched at Barbadoes, and arrived at Virginia on the 24th of Fe¬ 
bruary following. Their arrival in Potomack River was on the ife of 
March; and, after ranging about, they at laft fettled, with the confent 
of the Indians at Yamaco, an Indian town at the mouth of the river, to 
which place they gave the name of Saint Mary’s. It is fuppofed, that, in 
the firft two years, this fettlement coft Lord Baltimore above 40,000/. 
fterling, by bringing over colonifts, provifions, and ftores. But during 
the civil wars in England, Lord Baltimore was deprived of the govern¬ 
ment or jurifdidtion of'Maryland. However, foon after the reftoration 
of King Charles IT. Charles Lord Baltimore, fon of Lord Cecilius, ob¬ 
tained a confirmation of the grant in 1632, and made feveral voyages to 
his province : yet, as the proprietor was a Roman catholic, the crown 
retained the jurifdiftion, and appointed the governor, as well as all other 
civil officers ; after which the proprietor became a proteftant, and enjoyed 
the government of the province in its fulleft extent. 

* • • * i f 1 * 

The firft fettlement was at Saint Mary^s, \vhere the general aflembly and 
courts of judicature were kept for many years: but they were removed m 
1699 to Annapolis, at the mouth of the River Severn, for the better 
conveniency of the whole province, as it was nearly the center of it all. 
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7 he fourteen counties , divided and fettled in 1752 ; //jc courts, legijlative 

and executive; proprietors and deputy governors ; taxes, quit-rents, 
and currencies. 

r pHE province of Maryland in 1752 was divided into fourteen coun- 1 75 s * 

*■* ties; that is, feven on each iide of the Great Bay; as following : 


I. Saint Mary’s, 

1 

1 

Worcefter, 1 

2. Calvert, 


Somerfet, 

3. Prince George, 


Dorchefler, 

4. Charles, 

r" Weft fide A Talbot, i 

5. Anne Arundel, 


Queen Anne’s, 

6. Baltimore, 


Kent, 

7. Frederick, J 

\ LCecil, j 


Eaft fide. 


Formerly the affembly was triennial, but it is very different now, whemogifUiwe 
they are called, adjourned, prorogued, and diffolved, as occafion requires. P ower - 


Befides, it appears, that, in the government of Maryland, there are four 
negatives in the legiflative power, as there provincially conftr lifted: 
1. The lower houfe, or houfe of reprefentatives, where all bills for ads 
originate. 2. The governor’s council. 3. The governor. And, 4. 
The lord proprietor. But of thefe four negatives, the proprietor feems to 
have three; therefore the late difeontents might arife. 


The complement of the council is twelve, appointed by the governor- The council, 
general, principal, or proprietor; but are paid 180 lb. of tobacco per diem 
by the province. 


The lower houfe of affembly, or houfe of reprefentatives, confifts of Afiembly. 
four from each of the prefent fourteen counties, and two from Annapolis, 
as the capital of the province; each is paid 160 lb. of tobacco per diem, 

1. The parilh-veftries, who not only manage the affairs of the parifh- Executive 
church, but alfo the prudential matters of the diftrid, like the feled men powt ” 
in New England; befide, they are affeffors of rates or taxes. They 

are twelve in each parifh for life; and, upon a deceafe, the furvivors 
eled another to fupply the vacancy. 

2. The county-courts. 


3. The 








iao 


Lords pro¬ 
prietors. 


Deputy-go¬ 

vernors. 
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3. The circuit court of aflizes for trying criminal cafes, and titles of 
land. There is one court on each fide of the bay, confiding of a chief 
judge, an afliftant judge, and proper juries, who fit in, and form the 
refpe&ive courts. 

4. From the county courts, there is appeal to the provincial court of 
Annapolis, in perfonal debts of 50 /. or upward. 

5. In the city of Annapolis are held the mayor's quarterly courts. 

6. From the provincial courts held at Annapolis lies an appeal in cafes 
of 300 /. fterling value, or upward, to the King in council. 

# * V. % 

The commiflary grants the probates of wills and adminiflrations; but he 
is not a fuperintendant of the clergy, and his place is worth about ioco/. 
a year. 

The lieutenant-governor is chancellor, and grants licences for marry¬ 
ing, which are given out or fold, by a minifter in each county, at 1 /. 
5/. of which the governor has twenty {hillings, and the parfon five. The 
* lieutenant-governor has alfo fees for the great feal of the province, and 
many other perquifites. The country generally gives him three half¬ 
pence per hoglhead of tobacco exported; but the falary allowed him by 
the governor is feldom publicly known. 

The court of vice-admiralty is of the fame nature as thofe already de¬ 
scribed ; and fo is thejufliciary court of admiralty, purfuant to the ad of 
the nth and 12th of King William III. 

I. Sir George Calvert. 2. His fon, Cecil ins Lord Baltimore, in 1632. 

3. Charles Lord Baltimore, fon of Cecilius, in 1661. 4. Frederick Lord 

Baltimore, who fucceeded to the government in 1751. 

j i? " 

1. Sir Edmund Andros. 2. Colonel Nicholfon. 3. Colonel Blackifton. 

4. Colonel Seymour, in 1704. 5. Colonel Corbet. 6. Colonel Hunt. 

7. Benedict Leonard Calvert, Efq. in 1732. 8. Samuel Ogle, Efq. in 

*747> unt ^ *75 2 * Horatio Sharpe, Efq. till 1769. 

' 

Taxes , *%uit-rents, and Currencies. 

In Maryland and Virginia, the public rates or taxes, for province, 
county, and parilh, are called levies, which conftitute a capitation or poll" 
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tax upon all titheables; that is, upon all males of whites, and upon all 
negroes, males and females, of fixteen years and upward, to fixty years 

of age. -There are about forty thoufand taxables in Maryland; and 

the tax has generally been from 90 lb. to 120 lb. of tobacco on each poll 
annually ; 40 lb. of which was for the reftor of the parifli, the reft for 
the poors rate, afiembly wages, and other public exigencies: but the 
clergymen of Maryland are better provided for than thofe in the other 
colonies; in Virginia, the parifh minifters are fixed to 16,000 lb. of 
tobacco a year for falary, but in Maryland there is no falary afcertained: 
fo that in this increaling colony, when the minifters are paid in propor¬ 
tion to the number of taxables, the more thofe increafe the more will the 
clergy be enriched. 

The proprietor’s quit-rents are two Ihillings fierling a year for every Quit-rcnti, 
hundred acres ; afterward increafed to four Ihillings in fome parts, and 
unfuccefsfully attempted to be advanced to ten in others, which was done 
by agents. The afiembly, however, with the confent of the lord propri¬ 
etor, experimentally granted him, during the term of three years, in lieu 
of quit-rents, a revenue of 3r. 6 d. fterling duty per hogfhead of tobacco, 
to be paid by the merchant or fhipper. Thus the planters, or afiembly, 
to eafe themfelves, laid the burden upon trade, which amounted to about 
5000/. fterling a year; but, upon the expiration of the three years, this 
projedt was dropped, and the proprietor found it more for his intereft to 
revert to the revenue ariling from the quit-rents as before. 

The principal currency was tobacco, by the pound or hundred weight, Currencie?, 
as regulated by adts of afiembly, or general confcnt of the people: 
but the province was hurt by the emiflion of paper-currency. In 1734 
they emitted 90,000 /. in bills of public credit; whereof thirty Ihillings 
to every taxable was 54,000/. and the remaining ?6,oco / was to build 
a governor’s houfe, and to be let upon loan. The fund for calling in 
thefe bills of public credit was a duty upon liquors, and other things, to 
be paid in fterling, and lodged in the bank of England, fo as to be can¬ 
celled in the fpace of thirty years. Thefe bills were not receivable in the 
proprietor’s quit-rents, becaufe an enfuing depreciation was perceived, 
which really happened ; fo that from thirty-three and three-quarters dif¬ 
ference of exchange with London, it gradually arofe to an hundred and 
fifty difference. In 174° the Pennfylvania eight fhillings was equal to 
twelve fhillings Maryland ; but as the fund for cancelling thefe bills of 
credit was regularly tranfmitted to the bank of England, they gradually 
recovered their value, and 200 l. Maryland was equal to ico /. fterling 
in 1748, when they were cancelled. 
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CHAP. III. 


Monntaiv s 
and rivers. 


Boundaries , mountains and rivers , produce and manufactures. 

H E S E have been already mentioned ; nor are the difputes yet fet¬ 
tled: but it may be obferved, that the terminating line of this pro¬ 
vince is a fmall opefiing between the properties of the Penns and of Lord 
Fairfax, as fettled by treaty with the Six Nations of Indians in 174^ 
whereby it was ftipulated, that the boundaries fhould be at two miles 
above the uppermoft falls of Potomack River, and run from thence in a 
north line to the fouth bounds of Pennfylvania. The Indians gave a quit¬ 
claim to all the lands in Maryland, eaft of that line, for the confideration 
of 3 00 /. currency, paid to them by Maryland. 

Thefe fhould be referred to our account of Virginia; vet here it may be 
obferved, that as both provinces lie in the fame extenfive bay of Chefa- 
peak, the Came account occurs with regard to both, as to their navigation 
and trade. 

Maryland and Virginia are flat countries, excepting the Apalachian 
great mountains to the weftward, which begin in Pennfylvania, and run 
900 miles fouth-weft, at about 150 or 200 miles diftance from the eaftern 
fliore of the Atlantic Ocean, and terminate in the bay of Apalachia River, 
near Penfacola, in the Gulph of Mexico. 

Colonel Spotfwood, lieutenant-governor of Virginia, was the firft who 
pa(Ted the Apalachian Mountains, or great Blue Hills; and his attendants 



were called “ Knights of the horfe-fhoe,” having difeovered a horfe-pafs. 


There are two pafies acrofs thefe mountains: the north pafs is in Spot- 
fylvania; and the fouth pafs is near Brunfwick. 


Some rivers have been difeovered on the weft fide of the Apalachian 


Mountains, which fall into the River Ohio, and that falls into the River 
Milfilfippi, below the River Ilinois. 


Produce and Thefe are nearly the fame in the provinces of Maryland and Virginia; 
manufactures. but tobacco is the principal, which is a yearly plant; and when at its full 


growth, is about five feet eight inches; the ftalk is ftraight, hairy, and 
clammy : in trade there are only two fpecics of tobacco, that is, Ora- 
nokoe from Maryland, and the northern parts of Virginia; with the 


Monntaiv s 
and rivers. 


fweet 
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fweet fcented from the fouth parts of Virginia, whereof the beft kind 
is from James and York Rivers. The firft is the ftrongeft, and chiefly 
demanded by the northern markets of Europe; the other is milder, and 
more pleafant; but the difference feeins to be only from the foil. Sweet- 
feented, which grows in Tandy lands, is beft for fmoaking when new, or 
only from two to three years old; that from ftiff land, if kept five or fix 
years, much exceeds the former in quality. 

Tobacco is generally cultivated in fets by negroes, who have an over- 
feer to eight labourers. Each working negro is reckoned one ftiare; and 
the overfeer has one and a half, or two fhares. The charge of a negro is 
a coarfe woollen jacket and breeches, with one pair of Thoes in winter: 
victualling is one peck of Indian corn, and fome fait per week. 

To prevent tobacco from becoming a drug, no taxable is to cultivate 
above fix thoufand plants. The plantation duty is one penny fterling per 
pound upon tobacco exported to the other colonies; and is about 200 /. 

toward the revenue of the college of Williamfburgh in Virginia. 

* 

The common culture of tobacco is in this manner: The feed is Town 
in beds of fine mould, and tranfplanted the beginning of May. The 
plants are fet at three or four feet intervals or diftances: they are hilled, 
and kept continually weeded; but when as many leaves are fhot out as the 
foil can nourifh to advantage, the plant is flopped, and it grows no higher. 
It is frequently wormed; and the fuckers, which put forth between the 
leaves, are taken off*until the plant arrives to perfection, which is in 
Auguft, when the leaves begin to turn brownifh and fpot. In a hot 
time, the plant is cut down, and hanged up to dry, after being fweated in 
heaps for one night, when it may be handled without crumbling; for 
tobacco fhould not be handled but in moift weather. The leaves are 
ftripped off from the ftalk, tied up in little bundles, and packed up in 
hogfheads for tranfportation; but no fuckers or ground leaves are allowed 
to be merchantable. 

An induftrious man may manage fix thoufand plants of tobacco, and 
four acres of Indian corn. 

Maryland and Virginia fometimes produce more tobacco than they can 
vent to advantage, by glutting the markets too much. 

Tobacco is not only their chief produce for trade, but may alfo be 
called their medium or currency, as it is received in taxes or debts; and 
the infpeCtor’s notes for tobacco received by him may be transferred. 

R 2 Formerly 
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Formerly the tobacco bufinefs was managed by receivers, at cutting 
lioufes, near the (hipping places, where the planter delivered his tobacco 
to the merchants ; but this is not the cafe at prefent, for in every river 
there are country (lores, where the tobacco is depofited; and every hogf- 
head is branded with the marks of the planter, river, and (lore. 

Many fwine run wild in the woods of Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. They are generally (mall, and are falted and barrelled. They 
feed modly upon mart; eat oily and rank; but they make a confiderable 
branch in the export of thefe colonies. 

Fored nuts, of many kinds, are Very plentiful, upon which the price 
of pork depends. Next to the pork fed with Indian corn, as in New 
England, acorns make the firmed pork. Beech nuts alfo make fweet 
pork, but flabby, oily and foft. 

Good land in Maryland and Virginia generally yields fifteen bufhels 
of wheat an acre, or thirty bufliels of Indian corn, which cafts whiter 
than that of New England. 

Calavances, or Maryland peafe, both white and red, are exported to 
feveral of the other colonies; they yield better than the common peafe of 
Europe ; which makes them a profitable food for the poorer fort of white 
people, and for negro (laves. 

They raife, in the uplands, quantities of hemp and flax. In O&ober 
1751, from the back fettlements of Maryland, there came into Baltimore 
Town above fixty waggons of flax-feed. In fome counties of Maryland 
the flax is worked up in charity fchools. 

Toward the mountains there arc fome furnaces for running of iron ore 
into pigs and hollow cad-ware; as alfo forges to refine pig-iron into 
bars. 

Their oak is of a draight grain, and eafily fplits intodaves; but in 
building of veflels it is not durable. They build only finall craft; but 
fome years fince they built d. large (hip called the Britifh Merchant, bur¬ 
den one thoufand hogfheads; and, with many repairs, fne kept in the 
Virginia trade thirty-fix years. 

Their black walnut is in great demand for cabinets, tables, and other 
joiners work. 

Maryland 
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Maryland and Virginia produce beautiful large apples, but very mealy; 
their peaches are plenty and good, from which they diftil a good fpirit. 

The alarum lift, and the training militia, are nearly in the fame man¬ 
ner, and under the fame regulations, as in the other colonies already men¬ 
tioned, The taxables are about forty thoufand perfons, whites and blacks. 

About four thoufand negroes are yearly imported into Maryland and 
Virginia, where fome planters have five hundred flaves, and Mr. Bennet 
of Maryland had thirteen hundred at one time. A peck of Indian corn 
and fome fait is their weekly allowance of provifion for each negro : they 
are reckoned to raife looolb. weight of tobacco, befide fome barrels of 
corn, per head; and 6000 plants are computed to yield looolb, weight 
of tobacco, which is the utmoft quantity allowed. 

There may be about 350 felons imported yearly to Maryland from 
England; but the colonifts wifti this importation was reftrained, 

Roman catholics abound in Maryland, where the county courts grant 
meeting-houfe licences to diftenting minifters, which are fometimes nega¬ 
tived by the fuperior court. 
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The Hiftory of VIRGINIA. 

CHAP. I. 

Original difcoveries, charters , boundaries , and fettlements. 

T HIS country was firft difcovered to the Europeans by Sebaftian 
Cabot, in 1497, as already mentioned: but notwithftanding the 
French pretenfions of any difcovery made by John Verazzan, the Eng- 
lifh juftly claim it from the care and expence of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who obtained letters patent for that purpofe from Queen Elizabeth in 
1583, and fitted out two {hips the next year, and fent them upon the en- 
terprizc, which was principally entrufted to the condutt of Captain Philip 
Amidas and Captain Arthur Barlow, whole difcoveries have been related 
before. They anchored at Roanoke, coafted the country, and landed in 
feveral parts, from whence they brought furs and other commodities, 
particularly tobacco and faffafras. 

Queen Elizabeth was fo well pleafed with the account thefe adven¬ 
turers gave of the country, that fhe honoured it with the name of Vir¬ 
ginia, either as fhe was called “ a virgin queen,” or, as the Virginians 

fay, 
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fay, becaufe it ftill appeared to retain the virgin purity and plenty of 
the firft creation, and the people their primitive innocence. 

Sir Richard Greenville failed from Plymouth with feven fhips i n 
1585, and arrived at Roanoke, where he left 10S men to form a fettle- 
ment under the command of Mr. Ralph Lane, who received a fupply 
by Sir Francis Drake in 1586: but this was thought infufficient, and 
Sir Francis took them back with him to England, which put an end to 
the firft fettlcment. 

The fecond fettlement alfo proved unfuccefsful in 1587; after which 
a third fettlement was attempted by Mr. John White, who conftituted 
a form of government confifting of a governor and twelve council, in¬ 
corporated by the name of “ the governor and aftiftants of the city of 
Raleigh in Virginia.” From thefe fmall beginnings we may trace this 
colony, which has increafed fo much fince, that it now furnilhes one of 
the moll: important branches of the revenue belonging to the Britifh 
crown. 

This third fettlement underwent fevere hardfhips, and was broke up 
in 1589. Captain Gofnold made an unfuccefsful attempt in 1602; after 
which, the Briftol merchants undertook the fame enterprize, and had 
better fuccefs. The Londoners alfo renewed their attempts under Captain 
Weymouth, who entered the river of Powhatan, and returned with a 
profitable cargo to England, where the farther defign of a colony would 
have been relinquifhed, if Captain Gofnold had not fo effectually 
folicited the colonization of Virginia, that feveral gentlemen contributed 
toward it, and they were incorporated by King James I. as two com¬ 
panies in one patent, dated the 10th of April 1606, for two colonies. 

The patent, as regarding the firft company, included Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Carolina, as they are now diftinguilhed from each other. 
And the patent, as relative to the fecond company, included New Eng¬ 
land, New York, New Jerfey, and Pennfyl vania, as they are now 
divided into feveral provinces : but the whole country was then called 
Virginia. 

The firft colony was the earlieft in their fettlement; for they imme¬ 
diately fitted out two fhips, under the command of Captain Newport, 
who fell in with the coaft near Cape Henry, the fouthermoft point of the 
Bay of Chefapeak. With him went the honourable Mr. Percy, brother 
to the earl of Northumberland, Captain Smith, Captain Gofnold, Cap¬ 
tain 
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tain RatclifFe, Captain Martin, and Mr. Wingfield, of whom the five 
laffc were of the council. They railed a fort at the mouth of the River 
Powhatan, where they left 100 men, with proper neceflaries to make 
a fettlement; and this was the firft colony that remained on the place. 

Mr. Wingfield was the firft prelident, but was foon depofed, and fuc- 
ceeded by Captain Ratclilfe, who left the adminiftration of affairs to 
Captain Smith. This gentleman was a remarkable navigator and adven¬ 
turer : He built a fort on the fouthern cape, which he named Cape 
Henry, in honour of Prince Henry, the eldeft fon of King James ; and 
another fort on the northern cape, which he called Cape Charles, from 
Prince Charles, afterward King Charles I. and the River Powhatan he 
called James River, after the name of his Majefty. 

James Town was built upon a peninfula about fifty miles up the river. 

In 1607 the plantation met with feveral interruptions; but the next year 
was attended with more fuccefs to Captain Smith and the Colonifts. In 
] 609 John Layden and Anne Burroughs were married ; which was the 
firft Chriftian marriage in Virginia. Other fettlements were made at 
Nanfomund, Powhatan, and Kiquotan. 

Captain Smith purfued his difcoveries, in which he underwent great 
hazards and difficulties. The manner of his treatment among the 
Indians, and his efcape; his friendffiip to Nautaquaus, the king’s fon; 
and the furprizing tendernefs of Pocahonta, his daughter, for Captain 
Smith, when the Indians were determined to put him to death, are 
incidents agreeable and furprizing, but romantic and marvellous. He 
returned to England, where he gave fuperlative accounts of Virginia : 
but thofe who fucceeded him almoft ruined the fettlement; and thofe 
who arrived under the new charter difagreed among themfelves, fo that 
nothing was apprehended of any confiderable emolument either to the 
Colonifts or the Companies ; which made the latter relign their charter, 
to obtain a new one, in expectation of greater advantages to them¬ 
felves, as well as to the Colonifts in general. 

The fecond charter was granted March 23, 1609; and a third fol¬ 
lowed March 12, 1611-12. 

r Virginia is divided by the great Rivers of Potomack, Rapahannock, 
York, and James, into four necks, and the two counties eaft of 
Chefapeak Bay make the fifth great divifion. . 
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The firft fettlers were intent upon taking up large tra&s of land * 
which occafioned the feveral fettlements to be difperfed at confiderable 
diftances, and not fixed in towns or villages. They met with great 
difficulties until the year 1611, when Sir Thomas Dale arrived with 
three fhips, men, cattle, and provifions. Sir Thomas Gates foon after 
brought a ftronger reinforcement and a greater fupply; after- which 
Captain Argol made his arrival with frefh recruits in j 612. In 1618 
Lord Delaware was appointed governor, but died in his paflage, and 
was fucceeded by Governor Yearly. In 1621 Sir Francis Wyat was 
appointed governor, and arrived with nine fhips. Every perfon was to 
plant 1000 plants of tobacco, with eight leaves each plant, which is 
about 100 pound of tobacco j and corn then fold at 2 s. 6d. per bulhel. 

King Charles I. diffolved the company in 1626, and the colony was 
then brought under the immediate direction of the crown, where it re¬ 
mains to this day* 

At firft there were only a few general patentees; but at prefent every 
freeholder may be reckoned a patentee. 

The government of Virginia pretend to extend their fettlements fo far 
back to the w r eftward as the great Lake Erie, and fome branches of the 
River Miffiffippi, comprehending an immenfe quantity of land unfettled: 

* And, as their fettlements extend gradually toward the mountains, they 
create new counties from time to time, for the conveniency of attending 
inferior courts. 

The country between James River and York River is the belt fettled, 
and produces the beft tobacco. Their remoteft fettlement is Lunenburgh, 
about 100 miles fouth-weft from Hanover, which is fixty miles from 
Williamsburgh, the metropolis. The beft lands are above the falls oi 
the rivers. 

The lands weft of the Virginia fettlements were claimed by the Sis 
Nations, as alfo by the Southern Indians. 
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CHAP. II. 

Government ; Religion ; and Laws. 

T HE firft aflembly met at James Town in May 1620, when Sir 
Francis Wyat was governor. The king had diflolved the company, 
and ordered the future form of its government to be by a gover¬ 
nor, a council of twelve, and the aflembly. Sir John Harvey was 
governor in 1639, when he was fent prifoner to England for opprefling 
the Colonifts, who had fuffered great devaluations from the Indians. He 
was fucceeded by Sir William Berkley, who intimidated the Indians 
from perpetrating their ads of cruelty. Sir William maintained his 
loyalty to King Charles I. but Captain Dennis reduced Virginia to the 
obedience of the parliament. Diggs, Bennet, and Mathews, were fuc- 
ceflively governors during the protectorate: but Sir William Berkley 
was again appointed governor after the reftoration, when Colonel Bacon’s 
rebellion broke out upon the following caufes: 

1. The low price of tobacco in England, and the high price of all 
goods exported thence to Virginia. 

2. The grants made by King Charles of feveral parts of their coun¬ 
try to noblemen in England, in fome of which feveral plantations were 
included. 

3. The burthens laid upon the Colonifts by the parliament in Eng¬ 
land, and taxes by the aflembly in Virginia. 

4. The difturbances given them by the Indians. 

This infurredion was fupprefled; Sir William Berkley returned to 
England, where he died, and was fucceeded by Lord Colepepper, who 
arrived in Virginia with feveral ads drawn up in England, to be pafled 
into laws. 

Francis Lord Howard of Efftngham was appointed governor, and 
arrived there in 1684. He w 7 as fucceeded by Sir Edmund Andros ; and 
his fucceflor was Colonel Nicholfon, who removed the feat of his 
government from James Town to Middle Plantation, w 7 here he marked 
out the town of Williamfburgh. He was fucceeded by George Earl of 
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Orkney, whofc deputy was Edward Notte, Efq. His lordlhip continued 
in England like an agent for the colony : but as the inhabitants of the 
Britifh plantations have a natural right to the protection of their mother 
date in all cafes, they ought not to have ftood in need of any other 
mediation for them than the judice and reafon of the thing, which 
always fhould require accefs to thofe that can protect them. Colonel 
Spotfwood fucceeded Mr. Notte. Hugh Dryfdal Efq. was the next 
deputy-governor ; and he was fucceeded by Major Gouge. 

When King Charles I. diffolved the company, he continued the form 
of government by a governor and council for the executive power, and 
placed the legiflative in the affembly. 

The chief court next to the affembly is the general court, held by the 
governor and council, who are judges of it, and take cognizance of all 
caufes criminal, penal, civil, and ecclefiadical. The governor is inveffed 
with plenary powers in all a<ffs of government, but fubjeft to the con- 
troul of the crown, and his ufual falary has been from 2000 to 3000 /. 
a year, including perquifites. The council are the upper houfe in the 
affembly, and claim a negative voice to all laws. The affembly-men 
are two for each county, to be chofen by the freeholders; but their ads 
mull be approved by the crown. 

Befide the governor and council, the public officers are, the auditor of 
the revenue, the fecretary and prefident of the council, the treafurer, 
and the collector of the cudoms. Thefe are public officers and fervants 
of the colony; the inferior officers are fheriffs, furveyors, clerks of 
courts, and others in fubordination. 

The revenues arife by the royal quit-rents : Duties on exportation of 
tobacco, tonnage for every fhip, and poll for every paffenger; fines and 
forfeitures : waifs and drays ; efeheats of land ; and perfonal eftate for 
want of a lawful heir. Duties on liquors, fervants, and Haves. The 
college revenue. Additional duty on tobacco exported to the other plan¬ 
tations : In all about 8000 /. a year, as edimated by Sir William Keith. 

The General Court is alfo called the Quarter-Court, as being held 
every quarter of a year: but there are inferior courts kept monthly in 
each county, called the County Courts, or Monthly Courts, where infe¬ 
rior matters are cognizable : from thefe courts there is an appeal to the 
quarterly courts, in which no action can be originally brought under the 
value of 10/. derling. The fheriffs, judices of the peace, and other 

officers, 
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officers, are judges of thefe county-courts, in which every man may 
plead his own caufe: but the frontier or fartheft back counties being of 
great extent, no navigation, and little foreign trade, have only quarterly 
county-courts, and all the others have monthly-courts, as following: 

I. Quarterly County-Courts . 

Brunfwick, Fairfax, Lunenburgh, Frederick, Albemarle, Augufla. 

II. Monthly County-Courts. 

Henrico, Richmond, Williamfburg, James City, Northumberland* 
Nanfemond, York, Prince William, Cumberland, Middlefex, Elizabeth 
City, Spotfylvania, Prince George, King and Queen, Northampton, 

Stafford, Effex, Gooch Land, Princefs Anne, Surry, Louifa, Weftmore- 
land, Accomack, Charles City, Warwick, Ifle of Wight, Hanover, New 
Kent, Southampton, Norfolk, Culpepper, Gloucefter, Orange, Chefter- 
field, King George, Lancafter, Carolina, King William, Amelia. 

Thus the government is divided into forty-five counties, whereof fix 
hold quarterly courts, and thirty-nine hold monthly courts. 

m 

The body of the people are members of the church of England ; but II. Religion, 
there are fome Diffenters, and a few French Refugees. 

The biffiop of London, who is the Ordinary of this and all the other 
plantations, appoints a commiffary here, whofe bufinefs is to make 
vifitations of churches, and have the infpe&ion of the clergy, for which 
he has been allowed 100/. a year. 

A college was erefted at Williamfburgh, which was amply endowed 
by King William and Queen Mary. The foundation was to confifi: of 
a prefident, fix mafters or profeffors, and 100 fcholars. It began to be 
carried into execution, and met with great encouragement in the colony: 
but the building was deftroyed by fire, and the donation continued dor¬ 
mant for feveral years. The firft prefident of the college, by charter* 
was Mr. Blair; and Doftor Bray procured confiderable contributions in 
England towajd colle&ing a library. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Inhabitants , Climate , Soil, Animals , Produftions , Trade, 


XI7HEN the Englifh firft difcovered Virginia, the Indians were divided 
* * into feveral nations; which are now almoft extinct, and the Eng¬ 
lifh remain matters of the country which they formerly poffeffed. 


It was a long time before Virginia faw a race of Englifh born upon 
the fpot; but now they are very numerous, both matters and fervants, 
who have all retained the manners, cuftoms, and drefs of the natives of 
England ; and there are alfo feveral families of French Refugees. 

The Virginians are a prudent, careful, yet a generous and hofpitable 
people, whofe houfes are open to all travellers, whom they entertain 
with great civility. 

The climate is healthy for Englifh conftitutions, having a clear fky, 
and a kindly foil. The winter months are December, January, February, 
and March ; the frofts are fevere, but of no long continuance. The rains 
are frequent and refrefhing; the heats of fummer are moft violent in 
June, July, arid Auguft, which are much mitigated by the rains; and 
the frefh breezes that are common in Virginia contribute much to render 
the heat tolerable to new-comers, and hardly fenfible to the inhabi¬ 
tants. 


The foil in general is a rich, fat, and deep mould, and under it a 
loam, of which they make a fine brick; but the foil varies according as 
the fituation is moitt or dry. It is diftinguifhed into three forts, high, 
low, and marfhy; all which having fand mixed with them, makes their 
land warmer than that of Great Britain. The Highlands are moft 
fandy ; however, they bear good crops of tobacco : the Lowlands are 
rich ; but the marfh lands indifferent. But, taking all together, Vir¬ 
ginia is faid to abound in every thing neceffary for the pleafure or profit 
of the inhabitants. 

% * 

The animals peculiar to this country are beavers, otters, foxes, wild 
cats, racoons, martins, and minks, in the frefhes, where the Indians are 
dexterous in catching them for the fur trade. The woods are flocked 
with deer. They have alfo elks, buffaloes, bears, and wolves; as ado 
2 wild 
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wild hogs, and English cattle of all forts. Befide, there are, the arrong- 
hena, fomewhat like a badger; the affapanick, or flying fquirrel; the 
opoffum ; the utchunquois, a kind of wild cat; and the muffafcus, a fort 
of water rat, that fmells like mufk. Hares and rabbits are plentiful,, 
which are as good as thofe in England. 

Of birds there are a great variety, for feather and fong; particularly 
the red-bird, which has the fweeteft note : blackbirds, that come in 
prodigious flights out of the woods about the fall of the leaf: night¬ 
ingales, of a gay crimfon'and blue plumage : the mock-bird, in fize and 
colour like a thrulh : and the humming bird, whofe colour is a fhining 
mixture of fcarlet, green, and gold ; it is much lefs than the Englifh 
wren, revels among the flowers, and fips the dew from their leaves. 
The herons are large, and the partridges fmall. They have eagles and 
hawks. There is alfo a great variety of wild fowl of the ufual 
fpecies. 

Of fifh they have many kinds, and in great abundance. The fea- 
coaft abounds in fturgeon and cod ; and the rivers with almofl: every 
kind of fifh that are found in the other parts of the world. 

The timber-trees are oak, elm, cedar, afh, walnut, cyprefs, and 
firs. There are plenty of fhrubs, as well as of timber ; and the whole 
country is interfperfed with an incredible variety of plants and flowers. 
The fruits are alfo of various kinds, peculiar to the native foil, toge¬ 
ther with thofe introduced from England ; as grapes, peaches, apricots, 
plums, cherries, apples, and pears. Of roots they have feveral kinds, 
among which are the fhumack, and fnakes root.. Garden herbs are in 
great plenty of all kinds.. 

The Indians have reared many forts of melons ; they had alfo beans, 
peafe, and potatoes, before the Englifh came among them; but corn 
was their principal food. 

Tobacco is the ftaple commodity of the country, beneficial to the 
planter, and natural to the foil. This plant is now too well known to 
be particularly defcribed; only it may be neceffary to fay, that it 
grow 7 s much like a dock, and fome planters have a different way of 
cultivation from others. It is not known how the Indians cured their 
tobacco; but it is reported they ufed to let it run to feed ; only fuc- 
couring the leaves, to keep the fprouts from growing up and ftarving 
them: When it was ripe, they pulled them off, cured them in. the fun, 
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and laid them up for ufe. The Virginia planters have ufually low 
the tobacco feeds in beds, where they leave them a month, and fee them 
well weeded. The tender plants are removed to fome tobacco hills, 
where they thrive, and are properly pruned, till they come to maturity, 
and are then manufactured under the greateft care. 

From what has been faid refpeCting tobacco, it is evident the trade of 
this province confifts generally in that article, which is brought to fuch 
perfection as to command a large traffic not only in England, but even in 
all parts of the world. Immenfe are the fums acquired by the tobacco 
trade, both to the colony and the mother-country. This article has 
been brought to fuch perfection, that the Virginian tobacco, efpecially 
the fweet-feented, which grows on York River, is reckoned the belt in 
the world, and is generally vended in England for home confumption. 
The other forts called Oranoac, and that of Maryland, are hotter in 
the mouth ; but they turn to as good an account, as they are chiefly 
demanded in Blolland, Denmark, Sweden, and Germany. Of this 
commodity 30,000 hogffieads have been exported yearly; which,befide 
the other advantages that the Engliffi acquire by it, have cleared 5 /. a 
hogfhead in a foreign market, and increafed the general flock of the 
nation about 150,000/. a year. 

The whole trade of tobacco is one of the moft profitable of all the 
Britiflr commerce, as it employs about 5200 fail of ffiips every year, 
and generally brings in between 300,000 and 400,000 /, to the royal 
treafury annually. 

Befide the great advantage that accrues to the national flock, by the 
exportation of tobacco from England, it fhould be confidered how 
beneficial this trade is, by the prodigious number of hands it employs, 
and families it maintains, as well in Great Britain as Virginia. Great 
quantities of manufactures are exported from the mother-country to 
the colony, whofe merchants and planters export tobacco, cattle, and 
provifions, to the Weft India Iflands, from whence they bring in ex¬ 
change molafles, fugar, and rum. 

The country is certainly capable of large improvements by the timber 
trade and its appurtenances, as pitch, tar, and rofin. They might alfo 
manufacture flax, hemp, cotton, and even filk ; but their want of towns 
prevents them from receiving many advantages by the fertility of the 
foil. 
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BOOK VIII. 

The Hiftory of CAROLINA. 

CHAP. I. 

The difcovery and fettlement of this Province; •with an account of its 
government , until the charter was fur rendered to the crown in 1728. 

C AROLINA is the northern part of that extenfive trail of terri¬ 
tory which was difcovered by John Ponce de Leon in 1512, 
when he arrived there from the Ifland of Porto Rico, and gave the 
country the name of Florida; becaufe the face of it had the refemblance 
of a perennial fpring. 

The Spaniards afterward made fome farther attempts to fettle in this 
country, but were unfuccefsful; and the French then attempted a fetfe- 
ment there, in the reign of Charles IX. who fent Jean Ribaut there with 
two fhips, which arrived on the coaft, where the commander built a fort 
at the mouth of Albemarle River, then called the Great River, to which 
he gave the name of Port Royal, in 32° north latitude, bordering upon 
that part of Virginia which now conftitutes North Carolina, where the hrffc 
fettlement was made by an European nation: but the French abandoned the 
Vol. II. T enterprize, 
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enterprize, which they Toon after renewed under the protedion of Admiral 
Coligny, who fent three fhips there in 1564, under the command of Lewis 
Laudoner. The country was now called Carolina, in honour of the 
French king. Ribaut arrived with three fliips to reinforce Laudoner; 
but they were difpoflefled by the Spaniards, who killed Ribaut and 600 
men, and fent Laudoner with the reft to France. 

The Spaniards, in their turn, were difpoftefted by the French, under 
the command of Captain de Gorgues, who arrived there with three 
fhips and 280 men. He penetrated far into the country ; but made no 
fettlements, and returned to France. 

The Spaniards made no farther attempts to recover the country, 
which from 1567 lay defer ted by all European nations for a confiderable 
time; but, in 1622, Lome Englifh families who fled from the ferocity of 
the Indians in New England and Virginia, were drove on the coa /1 of 
Carolina* and fettled near the head of the river of May. 

As the country was deferted by the French and Spaniards, the Eng¬ 
lifh claimed a right to it under the difeoveries made by Sebaftian Cabot. 
This right was afterted by King Charles II. who granted it, by letters 
patent dated the 24th of March 1663, to Edward, Earl of Clarendon, 
then Lord High Chancellor of England ; George, Duke of Albemarle; 
William, Lord Craven ; John, Lord Berkley ; Anthony, Lord Afhley; 
Sir George Carteret; Sir William Berkley; and Sir John Colliton; who, 
as the charter exprefled, “ being excited with a laudable and pious zeal 
for the propagation of the Gofpel, begged a certain part of America, not 
then cultivated and planted, and only inhabited by fome barbarous peo¬ 
ple, who had no knowledge of God ; therefore, his Majefty granted the 
petitioners all that territory in his dominions in America; from the 
north end of the ifland called Luck Ifland, which lay in the fouthern 
Virginian fea, and within 36 Q north latitude; and to the weft as far 
as the South Seas ; and fo foutherly as far as the River San Mattseo, 
which bordered on the coaft of Florida, and was within 31 0 north lati¬ 
tude, and fo weft, in a diredt line, as far as the South Seaswith all 
royalties and jurifdidtions neceflary in an abfolute propriety; paying 3 
quit-rent of twenty marks a year. 

Under this charter, the proprietaries proceeded to eftablifh a fettle- 
merit, which was foon accomplifhed. The firft proprietors were fo ien- 
Able that nothing could people tha,t province, and enrich it, but an um- 
verfal and abfolute toleration, that they made the moft exprefs and ample 
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provifion for fuch a toleration that ever was made in any conftitution in 
the world, as may be feen in fome articles * of the fundamental confti- 
tutions, which provided, as the lords proprietaries worded their inten¬ 
tions,- “ That fince the natives of that place, who would be concerned 
in thefe plantations, were utterly Grangers to Chriftianity, whofe idolatry, 
ignorance, or miftake, gave the proprietaries no right to expel or ufe 
them ill ; and that thofe who removed from other parts to plant there, 
would unavoidably be of different opinions concerning matters of 
religion, the liberty whereof they would expedt to have allowed them ; 
and that it would not be reafonable for the proprietaries to keep them 
out; therefore that fure peace might be maintained amidft the diver¬ 
sity of opinions, and the proprietaries compact and agreement with all 
men might be duly and faithfully obferved, the violation whereof, upon 
what pretence foever, could not be without great offence to Almighty 
God, and great fcandal to the true religion, which the proprietaries 
profefled : And all'o that jews, Heathens, and other dilfenters from the 
purity of the Chriftian religion, might not be feared, and kept at diflance 
from it, but by having an opportunity of acquainting themfelves with 
the truth and reafonablenefs of its dodtrines, and the peaceablenefs and 
inoffenfivenefs of its profeffors, might, by good ufage and perfualion, 
and all thofe convincing methods of gentlenefs and meeknefs, Suitable 
to the rules and defigns of the Gofpel, be won over to embrace and un- 
feignedly receive the truth :” Therefore, thofe conftitutions provided 
for their liberty; but declared, “ That no perfon above Seventeen years 
of age Should have any benefit or protedlion of the law, which was not 
a member of fome church or profeflion, having his name recorded in 
fome one religious record.” 

Many protefhmt dilfenters removed with their families to Carolina, 
where fo many people arrived, that it was neceffary tb eftablifh a Solid 
form of government, which was agreed upon by the lords proprietaries 
in 120 articles, called “ the Fundamental Conftitutions” abovementioned, 
which were Signed, on the ift of March 1699, by the proprietors, who 
declared, that “ thofe conftitutions Should be and remain the Sacred and 
unalterable form and rule of government in Carolina for ever.” 

Thefe remarkable articles were drawn up by that celebrated philofo- 
pher Mr. Locke, on a new fyftem of government, at the defire of that 
eminent politician the Earl of Shaftefbury, one of the proprietors. The 
firft article of thefe fundamentals was, “ That a Palatine Should be chofen 

* The 96th, ioift, i02d, and 106th. 
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out of the proprietaries, who fhould continue during life, and be fuc- 
ceeded by the eldeft of the other proprietaries.” The Palatine had the 
executive power in general; but the reft of the proprietaries had their 
refpe&ive places and privileges. In fa<ft, they centered all their powerin 
the Palatine of their own chufing; and three more, who were authorized 
to execute the whole powers of the charter. This was called the Palatine’s 
Court; and their deputies in Carolina executed it as they were directed 
by their principals. 

By the fundamental conftitutions, a very-plenary power was granted to 
the lords proprietaries; particularly to create a kind of nobility, under the 
great feal of the province, called landgraves and caffiques, inftead of earls 
and lords; which new dignitaries were to fit with the deputies, and toge¬ 
ther make the upper houfe; the lower houfe being elefted by the people. 
Thefe landgraves were to have four baronies annexed to their dignities, 
of 6000 acres each barony; and the caffiques two baronies, of 3000 
acres each, and not to be divided by fale of any part. Every county was 
to have a fheriff, and four juftices of the peace: every planter was to pay 
1 d. an acre quit-rent to the proprietaries, unlefs he bought it off: and alt 
the inhabitants and freemen, from fixteen to fixty years old, were bound 
to bear arms, when commanded by the great council. 

The proprietaries entered into a joint ftock, and fitted out fhips at the 
expence of 12,000/. to tranfport people and cattle there; befide, as 
much more was difburfed by fingle proprietors to advance the intereft of 
the colony. 

Though the difficulties and dangers they met with at firft were forae- 
what difeouraging, all free perfons who came over were to have fifty acres 
of land for themfelves, fifty more for each man-fervant; the fame for each 
woman-fervant marriageable ; or not marriageable, forty acres; and each 
fervant out of his or her time w r as to have fifty acres, paying the quit- 
rent of 1 d. an acre in full: but fome gentlemen made intire purchafesof 
their lands. 

The lords proprietaries appointed Colonel William Sayle to be the gover¬ 
nor of their province in 1670; and the next year the proprietaries fent 
Captain Halftead with a fiipply of provifions and ftores for the colony: 
they alfo created James Carteret, Sir John Yeomans, and John Locke, 
Efq. landgraves: but the conftitutions having been found deficient in fome 
caffs, temporary laws were added, and the form of government new 
modelled in this manner: 
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I. A governor, nominated by the Palatine. 

II. A council, confiding of feven deputies of the proprietors; feven 
gentlemen chofen by the adembly; and feven of the elded landgraves 
and cadiques. 

III. An admiral, a chamberlain, chancellor, chief-judice, fecretary, 
furveyor, treafurer, high-deward, high-condable, public regiders, and 
mardial of the admiralty. 

Thefe were all nominated refpe&ively by the proprietors, and the quo¬ 
rum of the council were to be, the governor, and fix of the council, of 
whom three were to be the deputies of the proprietors. 

The temporary laws were made in 1671, when Lord Craven was Pala¬ 
tine. Sir John Yeomans fucceeded Colonel Sayle in the government; and 
Sir John in 1680 was fucceeded by Jofeph Wed, Efq one of the firft 
planters, and a gentleman of great integrity. He held a parliament, or 
an adembly, in Charles Town in 1682, when feveral a£ts were paded; 
particularly “ an a£t for highways, for fuppreding drunkennefs, and pro¬ 
fane fwearing; for obfervation of the Lord’s day ; and for fettling the 
militia.” 

' # 

Jofeph Moreton, Efq. was appointed governor in 1683, when Admiral 
Blake’s brother arrived there, with feveral families of didfenters out of 
Somerfetfliire, and Mr. Blake’s daughter was married to the governor. 
The lords proprietaries took the Indians under their protection, and laid out 
the counties of Berkeley, Craven, and Colliton; all which were divided into 
fquares of 12,000 acres. Several public aCts were paded, particularly re¬ 
lative to the provincial trade. 

The next governor was Sir Richard Kyrle, an Irifh gentleman, who 
died foon after his arrival in the colony; and was fucceeded by James 
Colliton, Efq. brother to Sir Peter Colliton. It was then reported, that 
the party Governor Moreton had gone a great way in fuppreding, grew 
now fo ltrong among the common people, that they chofe members to 
oppofe whatfoever the governor requeded ; infomuch that they would not 
fettle the militia adt, though their own fecurity depended on it, and that 
it would be grounds of their farther drength. 

The reafon of the difcontent the people lay under, were difputes about 
the tenure of their lands, and payment of their quit-rents, which were 
not fettled till Mr. Archdale’s government. 
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The affembly in 1687 made fome innovations upon “ the fundamental 
conflitutions,” and drew up a hire form of government, differing in many 
articles from the former, to which they gave the title of “ handing law/ 
and temporary laws.” But neither the lords proprietaries, or the colonifls' 
accepted of them; fo that the fundamental conflitutions hill kept their 
ground. 

Thomas Smith, Efq. fucceeded Mr, Colliton, properly as governor 
although Colonel Quarry, Mr. Southwell, and Colonel Ludwell, were 
intermediate a fhort time. 

Mr. Archdale arrived as governor in Auguh 1695, where he found all 
matters in great confufion, and every faction folicited him for relief, in 
order to which, he fummoned an affembly, and made a fpeech to them; 
but it was with great difficulty that he app>eafed the public dillurbances 
and animofities* 

Mr. Archdale tells us, he “ returned for England, being not lent for 
home.” He was fucceeded by Jofeph Blake, Efq. who governed the 
country with equal prudence and moderation. In his time Major Daniel 
brought from England forty-one articles of new conflitutions, wherein as 
ample provifion was made for liberty of confcience as in “ the funda¬ 
mental conflitutions.” Thefe new laws were called “ the lafl funda¬ 
mental conflitutions j” but they were never confirmed in the colony. 

1701. James Moor, Efq. was the next governor, though Mr. Moreton was 
his opponent. The Earl of Bath was dead, and his fon John Lord Gran¬ 
ville was Palatine, who confirmed Mr. Moor in the government; after 
which feveral arbitrary a£ts were puffed in the affembly, the people un¬ 
lawfully oppreffed, and the Indians cruelly perfecuted. The governor 
obtained 2000 /. from the affembly to undertake an expedition againflthe 
Spanifh fettlement at Auguftine. The number of men infilled for this 
enterprize confifled of 600 Englifh and 600 Indians, who were ordered 
to rendezvous at Port Royal, under the command of Governor Moor; 
and Colonel Daniel commanded a party to proceed by land, while the 
governor was to fail and attack the place by fea. 

1702. They both fet out in Augufl 1702; when Colonel Daniel took Saint 
John’s and Saint Mary’s in his march againfl Auguftine, which town he 
alfo took before the fleet arrived. The Spaniards retired into the caflle, 
where they made a good defence, until they were relieved by two final) 
men of war; upon which the Englifh abandoned the fiege, with the lois 
of their fhips, and returned to Charles Town over land. This unfortu- 
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nate exnedition was attended with the lofs of only two men; but it 
brought a debt of 6000 /. upon the colony, which occafioncd great dilfen- 
fions between the governor and the principal inhabitants. 

Sir Nathaniel Johnfon was appointed governor, and Job How, Efq. 
was choien fpeaker of the new affembly; the members of which were 
packed, and paffed a levere law againfi the diflenters, contrary to the firft 
and laft fundamental conftitutions. Colonel Morcton, and feveral other 
gentlemen, prevailed with Mr. Afh to embark for England, and reprefent 
the milerable ft ate of the province to the proprietaries; but he was unfuc- 
cefsful in his folicitation, and foon after died. 

A kind of high commiflion court was eredcd in Carolina, and feveral 
commifnoners were appointed, to the great mortification of the difienters, 
who could get none of their complaints regarded, or any of their griev¬ 
ances redreffed, until they brought the matter before the houfe of lords 
in England, who thereupon addrefled the Queen, to life the moll; effectual 
methods to deliver the laid province from the arbitrary oppreffions under 
which it then lay; and to order the authors thereof to be profecuted ac¬ 
cording to law. 

To which her Majefly was gracloufly pleafed to anfwer, that “ fhe 
thanked the houfe for laying thofe matters fo plainly before her; that fhe 
was very fenlible of what great confequence the plantations were to Eng¬ 
land ; and would do all that was in her pow r er to relieve her fubjeds.” 

It appeared to the houfe that fome of the proprietors refufed to join in 
thofe ads; and the Lords Committee of Trade, to whom the matter was 
referred, reprefented to her Majefly, “ that the making fuch laws was 
an abufe of the powers granted to the proprietors by their charter, and 
would be a forfeiture of fuch power.” They farther humbly offered to 
her Majefly, “ that fhe would be pleafed to give diredions for re-affum- 
ing the fame into her Majefty’s hands by Jcire facias, in the court of 
Queen’s Bench.” 

^ P 

On the 10th of June, her Majefly was pleafed to approve of that repre¬ 
sentation, and accordingly having declared the laws mentioned therein 
to be null and void, ordered, “ that for the more effectual proceeding 
2gainfl the faid charter by way of quo 'warranto, the attorney and folici- 
tor-general fhould inform themfelves fully concerning what might bemoft 
necelfary for effecting the fame.” 
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The aflembly which paffed thofe two memorable ads was diflolved in 
the following year, and a new one fummoned to meet at Charles Town; 
but faction prevented bufinefs. 

Major Tynte fucceeded Sir Nathaniel Johnfon as governor; afterward 
the colony was under the adminiftration of Prefident Gibbs, Charles 
Craven, Efq. Robert Daniel, Efq. Robert Johnfon, Efq. James Moore, 
Efq and Francis Nicholfon, Efq. who had been governor of New Scot¬ 
land, New York, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Many pirates were taken, and forty-two of them were executed. 

The chiefs of Four Indian Nations came to Charles Town to fettle the 
terms of peace between them and the Englifh, who had fuffered much by 
the irruption of the favages. 

Mr. Middleton prefided in the government; and in his fpeech to the 
aflembly declared, that 44 he could not think but they mull be thoroughly 
convinced of the neceflity there was for granting immediate fupplies for 
paying the arrears due to the garrifons, rangers, fcouts and look-outs: 
that they would do well to conflder the miferable circumftances of thofe 
poor people, who had then three years due to them: that he would be 
glad to know wherein confifted the prudence and policy of deferring the 
payment of public debts year after year, until the burden became heavy, 
and the country became bankrupt: that he had no occafion to tell them 
the Indians were no longer their friends than the Englifh kept them in 
fear; and who would credit the public in time of danger, when they would 
pay nothing of what they owed in time of tranquillity; and that he mull 
put them in mind of humbly addrefling his Majefty with thanks, for pur- 
chaflng the foil, and taking the colony under his immediate protection.’* 

About this time there were about 28,000 negroes in the province, of 
whom 10,000 might be able to bear arms. They were much fuperior m 
number to the whites, whom they intended to maflacre by a general in- 
furredion, which was feafonably difeovered, and happily fupprelTed. 
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CHAP. II. 

The charter furrendered to the crown. A geographical defeription of Caro¬ 
lina'. with an account of the climate , and the diviftons of the province 
in general. 

T HE colonifts were annoyed by the Indians, and unfupported by the 
A proprietaries; therefore they applied by their deputies to the crown, 
and prayed that the furrender of their charter might be accepted, and the 
colony be put under the protection of his Majefty. 

> 

This furrender was made by the proprietaries to Edward Bertie, Samuel 
Horfey, Henry Smith, and Alexias Clayton, Efqrs. in truft for the 
crown. The proprietaries, in their own right or in truft, were thefe, 
Henry Duke of Beaufort, William Lord Craven, James Bertie, Efq. 
Mary Danfon, Elizabeth Moor, Sir John Colliton, John Cotton, 
Efq. and Jofeph Blake, Efq. who were poflefled of feven-eighth* of 
the propriety of the province, and fold it to the crown for i 7,500 /. each 
proprietary, who had a whole Share, having a whole fhare of 2500 l. 
The outstanding quit-rents, and other incomes due to the proprietaries 
from the colonifts, amounting to above 9000 /. alfowere fold to the crown 
for qoco /. which was paid to the above-mentioned proprietaries, after 
the fale and furrender had been confirmed by an aft of parliament in 
1728, intitled, “ an a£t for eftablifhing an agreement with feven of the 
lords proprietaries of Carolina, for furrender of their title and intereft in 
that province to his Majefty.” 

It will appear by the following claufe in the aeft of parliament, that the 
remaining one-eighth of the propriety, and arrears of quit-rents, were 
referved to the Right Honourable John Lord Carteret, afterward Earl 
Granville: “ Having and relerving always to the faid John Lord Carteret, 
his heirs, executors, adminiftrators and aftigns, all fuch eftate, right and 
title, to one-eighth part of the fhare of the faid provinces or territories, 
and to one-eighth part of all arrears.” 

This being fettled, his Majefty appointed Robert Johnfon, Efq. to be 
governor of Carolina; but Sir Alexander Coming induced the Cherokees 
to fubmit to his Britannic Majefty, and brought fix of their chiefs over 
with him to England, where they folemnly ratified the fame. 
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173 r - Governor Johnfon arrived at Charles Town in 1731, and made a fpeech 
to the aflembly, whom he addrefled on the advantages they might exped 
on being taken under his Majefty’s immediate protedion. 

Carolina has been long divided into two fcparatc governments; the one 
called North Carolina, and the other South Carolina; but the latter is 
more populous, and generally retains the name: therefore both may be 
put together in the geographical and hiftorical account of the whole. 

Carolina contains all the coaft of North America, between 31 0 and 36° 
north latitude. It is about three hundred miles in length ; but its breadth 
is not to be computed, as King Charles II. granted the proprietors all the 
land weftward in a dired line to the South-feas. It is bounded by Vir¬ 
ginia on the north; and, including the new colony of Georgia, is about 
500 miles in length from north to fouth ; but has no determinate limits 
to the weftward. Of thefe, North Carolina lies moft northward, South 
Carolina in the middle, and Georgia on the fouth; each of them being 
now a royal government, and the whole under diftind governors. 

North Carolina contains about 35,000 white inhabitants, and about 
5000 negroes. The principal town is Newbern, fttuated on Neufe River, 
in the center of the province. The foil is different in the northern and 
fouthern parts; the former being a rich mould, and the other moilly 
fandy, which makes their produce different. 

• 

The commerce of the fouthern diftrid confifts chiefly in pitch, tar, tur¬ 
pentine, and lumber, as alfo indigo and rice. 

| The northern diftrid chiefly produces tobacco, beef and pork, which 
they fait, and lend to the Weft Indies; alfo Indian corn, very good Eng- 
lifli grain, fome lumber, and naval ftores; befide, they raile hemp and 
flax, which muft become a confiderable article of their trade. The tim¬ 
ber is fo plentiful and good, that the building of veflels muft turn to great 
account; and they have produced fome famples of excellent filk. 

A few years ago it was almoft fcandalous to be known for a native of 
this country, which was the jeft and fcorn of the other colonies; but this 
province is now a growing rival, fo as to become an objed of their envy 
and jealoufy. The port of Cape Fear is for the fouthern divilion, and the 
port of Ocacock for the northern diftrid. In the year 1751 two hundred 
and fixty-three Chips and veflels were entered inward, and two hundred 
and eighty-eight were cleared outward. 

South 
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South Carolina has fo kindly a foil, that almoft all fpecies of trees and 
plants will grow there to perfection ; but rice, cotton, and indigo are more 
peculiarly the commodities cultivated there. 

As to the climate, we are told, “ that Carolina is the northern part of 
Florida; that is, from 29 0 to 36°!, which is the center of the habitable 
part of the northern hemifphere *.’* 

Carolina, North and South, was divided into fix counties, of which 
two are in North Carolina, Albemarle and Clarendon ; and four in South 
Carolina, called Craven, Berkeley, Colliton, and Carteret counties. 

1. Albemarle county borders on Virginia, and is watered by Albe¬ 
marle River. In this part of the country lies the Ifland of Roanoke, 
where Philip Amidas and Arthur Barlow landed in the reign of King 
James I. When Carolina was firft fettled, Albemarle was better planted 
than any other of theEnglifh fettlements,and confided of near three hundred 
families; but the plantations upon Afhley River grew in time upon it fo 
much, that mod of the planters removed there. T his river is full of creeks 
on both fides of it, which for breadth deferve the name of rivers, but 
they do not run far into the country; and at Sandy-Point it divides into 
two branches, Noratoke and Notaway. Near to this is Pantego River, 
and between them is Cape Hatteras ; and Neufe River is next. 

2. Clarendon county is next, in which is the remarkable Promontory, 
called Cape Fear, at the mouth of Clarendon River, called alfo Cape Fear 
River. Watery River, or Winyarm, is about twenty-five leagues didant 
from Afhley River; and between this and Clarendon River is a fmall river 
called Wingon. 

3. Craven county is well inhabited, and watered by the Rivers Lantee 
and Sewee. The French had a fettlcment on the former, and fome fami¬ 
lies from New England fettled on the latter, where they rcpulfed an inva- 
fion from the French in 1706. 

4. Berkeley county was foon well fettled, on account of the two great 
rivers, Cooper and Adrlcy. On the north coad there is a little river, 
called Bowal; which, with a creek, forms an idand: and off the coad 
are feveral ides, named the Hunting Idands, and Sillivant’s Rle. Between 

* Archdale’s Defcription of Carolina, p. 6. 
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the latter and Bowal River is a ridge of hills, called the Sand Hills. The 
River Wando waters the north-weft parts of this county, and has feveral 
good plantations upon it. It runs into Cooper River, and they both 
unite their ftreains with Afhley River at Charles Town, the capital of 
this province, and now a very llourilhing place of trade. 

\ 

Charles Town is built on a narrow neck of land between Afliley and 
Cooper Rivers, in 32° north latitude, about two leagues from the fea: but 
the town lies moftly on Cooper River; having a creek on the north-fide, 
and another on the fouth. The whole product of the province is brought 
here for fale. The fituation is delightful, and the adjacent country fruit¬ 
ful and agreeable; but it is unhappy in a bar, that admits no lhips of above 
2co tons. There are feveral handfome ftreets, and fome beautiful build¬ 
ings; particularly the principal church, and the Public Library, which 
owes its rife to Dr. Bray. There is alfo a French church, and different 
mecting-houfcs for the Diflcnters and Quakers. In this town the gover¬ 
nor generally refides, the aftembly fits, the courts of judicature are held, 
and the bufinefs of the province tranfadled. 

The neck of land between Cooper and Alhley Rivers is about four 
miles over, and the banks of both are well planted; as alfo is Goofe 
Creek. Back River falls into Cooper River, about two miles above 
Goofe Creek, and its weftern branch a little higher, where another church 
was propofed to be built. 

There are feveral fine plantations on each fide of Afliley River; and 
on the fouth-weft is the Great Savanna. 

I « 

In this county is Dorchefter, a fmall town, but well inhabited, with a 
meeting-houfe belonging to the Independents. Next to it is Stono River, 
which divides Berkeley from Colliton county. 

5. Colliton county is watered by Stono River, which is joined by a cut 
to Wadmoolaw River, and thefe rivers form an illand, called Boone’s 
Ifiand, a little below Charles Town, which is well planted and inhabited. 
The two principal rivers in this county are North Ediftow and South Edil- 
tow, which are full of plantations on both fidcs for feveral miles up to 
the town of Wilton, or New London, which is well inhabited. 

6. Carteret county is generally efteemed to be the moft pleafant and 
fertile part of the province. This and Colliton county are diftinguiihed 

from 
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from the other counties by the name of the Southward Carteret County, is 
watered by the River Cambage, which joins the River May, and both 
form the Illand of Edelano. 

The country upon the River May was inhabited by an Indian tribe, 
called the Weftoes, who advifed the Engliflh not to fettle there, becaufe 
the Spaniards would difturb them: however, the Scotch fettled there, un¬ 
der the Lord Cardrofs, but were foon obliged to abandon the place. 

Port Royal River lies about twenty leagues from Afhley River, to the 
fouth, and has a bold entrance ; having feventeen feet low-water at the 
bar. The harbour is large, commodious, and fafe for flipping; it runs 
through a fine country, and difcharges itfelf by various branches into 
other rivers. 
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CHAP. III. 

An account of the foil , produce, trade , and inhabitants. 

C AROLINA is in general a plain open country, having no confider- 
able hills for the fpace of many miles along the coaft, within one 
hundred miles of the fea: there are, however, many rifings, or gentle 
afcents, from live to feventy feet above the level of the higheft fide. Be¬ 
hind thefe extenfive plains are the vaft Apalachian mountains, from the 
foot of which to the fea is about two hundred miles. Thefe mountains 
run almoft parallel with the fea-coaft, behind Florida, Carolina, Virginia, 
and Maryland; and the fources of mod: of the great rivers in thofe pro¬ 
vinces are in thefe hills. 

The foil is of a fandy kind, which near the fea appeared more barren 
than it proved to be. There was a great quantity of vines in many parts 
of the coaft, which bore abundance of grapes; but within land the foil is 
more mixed with a blackifh mould; its foundation generally clay, and 
good for bricks. 

Their timber-trees, fruit-trees, plants, and animals, are much the 
fame with thofe in Virginia. Every thing generally grows there that will 
grow in any part of Europe, particularly nectarines, apricots, apples, and 
pears, in great perfection, and in fuch plenty, that they are frequently 
given to feed the hogs. The country is alfo beautified with odoriferous 
woods, as pine, cedar, and cyprefs, which afford a perennial verdure. 

All forts of grain will thrive in Carolina, which produces large quanti¬ 
ties of the belt rice in the world. They have alfo pitch, tar, rofin, filk, 
and furs. 

One good account fays, that the many lakes they have in different 
parts breed a multitude of water-fowl, but particularly to the fouthward. 
All along Port Royal River, and adjacent to it, the air is fo temperate, 
and the feafons of the year fo regular, that there is no excefs of heat or 
cold, nor any troublefome variety of weather ; for though there is every 
year a kind of winter, yet it was both fhorter and milder than at Afhley 
or Cooper Rivers, and paffes over infenfibly. This fweet temperature of 
air caufes the banks of the river to be covered with various kinds of 
lovely trees, which being perpetually green, prefent a thoufand land- 
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fcapes to the eye, fo Jiverfified, that the fight is intirely charmed with 
them. 

The feafon of (owing Indian corn in this colony is from the ill of 
March to the Ioth ot June; and one acre produces from eighteen to 
thirty bufhels. 

The feed-time foi i ivc is irom the iff of April to the 20th of May. It 
isfowed in furrows, about eighteen inches diftant. A peck ufually lows 
an acre, which yields feldom lels than thirty, or more than fixty bulhels; 
but on a medium, as the land is better or worle. It is reaped m Septem¬ 
ber and October : the crop in a good year affords 80,000 barrels or ^00 lb. 
weight, which will employ above 10,000 ton of fhipping, and may return 
to Great Britain about 80,000 /. a year. 

Silk-worms in Carolina are hatched from the egg, about the 6th of 
March; at the fame time that the mulberry leaves, which are their food, 
begin to open. Being attended and fed fix weeks, they eat no more, but 
have fmall bufhes fet up for them to fpin themfelves into balls, which are 
thrown into warm water, and wound off into raw filk. 


Rofin, tar, and pitch, are all produced from the pine-trees. Rofin, 
by cutting channels in the Handing green trees, that meet at a point at the 
foot of the tree, where a receiver is placed. The channels are cut as 
high as a man can reach with an ax, and the bark is peeled off from all 
thole parts of the tree that are expofed to the fun, that the heat of it may 
more eafilv force out the turpentine, which being taken from the receive! 
and melted in kettles, becomes rofin. 


Tar is made thus: they prepare a circular floor of clay, declining a 
little toward the center, from which is laid a pipe of wood, whole upper 
part is even with the floor, and reaches ten feet without the circumfe¬ 
rence; under the end the earth is dug away, and barrels placed to leceive 
the tar as it runs. Upon the floor is built up a aige pi e o U 
wood, fplit in pieces, and Grounded with a wall of earth, which covm 
it all over, except a little at the top, where the fire is firft kindled After 
the fire begins to burn, they alfo cover that with earth, that th ^y 
no flame, but only heat lufficient to force the tar dow 
The heat is tempered as they pleafe, by thrufting a ic r t> 1 
and letting the air in at as many places as the) ee corn 
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Pitch is made by boiling tar in large iron kettles, fet in furnaces, or 
by burning it in round clay holes made in the earth. 

Black cattle have greatly increafed fince the firft fettling of the colony, 
and fonie people have 1000 in number. The cows graze in the forefts, 
and the calves are kept in inclofures. 

Here are hogs in abundance, which feed in the woods, and return in 
the evening to the plantations. The beef and pork that are raifed here 
find a good market in the fugar iflands, and are very advantageous to the 
colony. 

\ 

It was formerly faid, that the trade beween this province and England 
employed, one year with another, twenty-two fail of {hips. A confider- 
able trade is alfo carried on with the neighbouring colonies, Madeira, 
the Weftern Iflands, and the African fettlements. 

In the year 1755, no lefs than 104,682 barrels of rice were exported, 
which might employ 16,000 ton of fhipping, and return to Great Bri¬ 
tain upward of 100,coo/, annually. The fame year there were alfo ex¬ 
ported 216,924 lb. of indigo, 460 hogfheads, 114 bundles, and 508 loofe 
deer fkins, 5869 barrels of pitch, 2396 of common tar, 547 of green tar, 
and 2171 of turpentine, 1560 barrels of pork, and 416 of beef, 16,428 
bulhels of corn, and 9169 of peafe, 4196 fides of tanned leather, 
1,114,226 fhingles, 206,432 ftaves, and 395,190 feet of timber; befide 
l'everal other articles of the growth and manufacture of this province, as 
alfo a great many more imported from the Bahama and Weft India Iflands. 

The inhabitants are now reckoned to amount to upward of 100,000. 
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BOOK IX. 

An Account of the Colony of GEORGIA. 
CHAP. I. 

The original fettlement of this colony , under the care of General Oglethorpe j 
i with his account of the neighbouring Indians . 

/ 

C T EORGIA is fituated between South Carolina and Florida, con- 

taining about 124 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. 

» 

The colony was eltablifhed by the royal charter, granted in 1732, by 
King George II. in the fifth year of his reign. 

In Auguft 1732, Sir Gilbert Heathcote acquainted the court of 
directors of the bank of England, that his Majefty had granted a char¬ 
ter for eftablifhing a regular colony in Georgia; that the fund was to 
arife from charitable contributions, which he recommended to them, by 
fhewing the great charity of the undertaking, and the future benefit 
arifing to Great Britain by ftrengthening her American colonies, and by 
increafing the trade and navigation of the kingdom. The directors gave 
a handfome benefaction, collections were made throughout the king¬ 
dom, and the parliament gave 10,000/. which enabled the truftees to 
entertain many poor people that offered, and to make provifion for 
Vol. II. X their 
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their tranfportation and maintenance until they could provide for them- 
felves. 

The perfons chofen by the truftees to be fent over, being about ioo, 
embarked at Gravefend, on the 6th of November, on board the Anne of 
200 tons, commanded by Captain Thomas. They had with them all 
manner of tools, utenfils, arms, ^and ammunition; and James Ogle¬ 
thorpe, Efq. one of the truftees, embarked on board the fame fhip, to 
go and fee the firft fettlement made. 

The fhip artived at Carolina on the 15th of January following, from 
whence Ihe failed to Port Royal, and> Mr. Oglethorpe went up the Savan¬ 
nah River, and pitched upon a convenient fpot of ground to form a 
fettlement, which,appears in the beft light from his own account, as fol¬ 
lowing : 

“ That the river there formed a half moon, around the fouth fide of 
which the banks were about forty feet high, and on the top a flat, which 
they called a bluff. The plain high ground extended into the country 
five or fix miles, and along the river about a mile.’ Ships that drew 
twelve feet water could ride within twelve yards of the bank. Upon 
the river fide, in the center of this plain, he had laid out the town, and 
oppofite to it was an ifland of very rich pafturage. The river was pretty 
wide, and the water freih. From the key of the town might be feen 
the whole courfe of the fea, with the Ifland of Tybee, which formed 
the mouth of the river; and the other way, the river might be feen for 
about fixty miles up, into the country. The landfcape is-very agreeable, 
the ftream being wide* and bordered with high woods on both iides. 
The whole people arrived there on the ift of February, and at night 
their tents were got up. A> fortification was raifed, and the woods 
felled.” The town and common was marked out; and Mr. Oglethorpe 
called the town Savannah, the name alfo of the river. The Indian 
nation there was before called Yammacrane, and Tomochichi was their 
chief. 

After Mr. Oglethorpe had made the firft fettlement, he went to Charles 
Town to folicit aftiftance for his colony, in which he had fuccefs, and 
then returned to Savannah, where he was met by the chiefs of the Lower 
Creek nation, who claimed from the Savannah River as far as St. 
Auguftine, and up Flint River, which falls into the Bay of Mexico. 
A treaty of alliance and commerce was made and figned with them. 
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Mr. Oglethorpe alfo concluded a treaty with the two nations of the 
Cherokces and Chickafaws, relating to their part ot the fame province; 
and from that time the Indians never molefted the Englifh fettlements 
in Carolina for many years. 

A provifional treaty was alfo concluded by Mr. Oglethorpe with the 
governor of Auguftine and general of Florida, relating to the bounda¬ 
ries between the Englifh and Spaniards, till the pleafure of the two 
crowns could be known ; by which the River St. Matheo, called St. 
John’s by the Spaniards, remained the limits between the two nations; 
being the fame river mentioned in the grant of King Charles II. and lies 
in 30° 10' as the River Savannah does in 32 °. Mr. Oglethorpe re¬ 
turned to England, and brought with him fome of the Indian chiefs, 
particularly Tomochichi and his family, who were gracioully received 
by the king, well entertained by the truftees, and returned to their 
native country full of the utmoft refpedt for their Britifti friends and allies. 

Upward of 14,822 /. had been received by the truftees fmee the date 
of their charter for eftablifhing their colony ; out of which they had 
expended 8,202 / for that purpofe. The Colonifts were 376 Britifh, 
and 115 foreigners ; in all 491 perfons, fent by the charity; befide 21 
mafters, and 106 fervants, gone at their own expence. Thus the whole 
number of perfons at that time embarked to fettle there, amounted to 
618, of which 320 were men, 113 women, 102 boys, and 83 girls. 

The Indian nations of Georgia were afterward attached to the Britifh 
intereft ; therefore it may be proper here to give fome defeription of 
their ftate and manners, for the better explaining of thofe actions in 
which they were ulteriorly concerned, efpecially as this may be depended 
upon to be the mod natural and perfedt account of thefe nations that 
has hitherto been delivered into the hands of the public. 

In this province there are three confiderable nations; the firft called 
the Cherokees, inhabiting among the mountains from whence the River 
Savannah defeends : Thefe are not the moft warlike, nor of the larger 
ftature ; but are more accuft omed to labour and live upon the corn, than 
to procure their fuftenance by hunting: They have about 5000 warriors,, 
or hunters ; for the Indian nations are divided into two kinds of men; 
and thofe who they call warriors, or hunters, are like the ancient 
gentlemen of Europe, whofe fingle profeflion was arms and the chace. 
The fecond nation is the Chickafaws, a warlike and bold people; large 
of ftature, patient of fatigues, and of generous and noble fentiments £ 
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who difputed the Mifliflippi River with the French, and, after many 
bloody engagements, Rill kept pofleflion of the banks of that river, fo 
as to hinder the free communication of the French in Canada with thofe 
of Louifiana. The third nation are the Indians called Creeks by the 
Englifh, becaufe their country lies chiefly among rivers, which the 
American Englilh call Creeks ; but the real name of thefe is Ufchefees: 
their language is the fofteR and moR copious of all the Indians, and is looked 
upon to be the radical language ; for they can make themfeives under- 
Rood by almoR all the other Indians of the continent: they are divided 
into three people, Upper, Lower, and Middle Creeks; the two former 
governed by their refpedtive chiefs, whom they honour with a royal 
denomination ; yet they are neverthelefs, in the moR material part of 
their government, fubordinate to the chief of the latter, who bears an 
imperial title: their country lies between Spanifh Florida and the Che¬ 
rokee Mountains, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the Gulphof Mexico: 
They are a tall, well limbed people, very brave in war, and are, as it 
were, the Spartans of that part of the world ; being as much refpe&ed 
in the fouth, as the Iroquois are in the north part of America. 

Thefe Indians look upon the end of life to be, living happily; and, 
for this purpofe, their whole cuRoms are calculated to prevent avarice, 
which they think imbitters life ; and nothing is a feverer reflection among 
them, than to fay, that a man loves his own. To prevent the rife and 
propagation of fuch a vice, upon the death of any Indian, they burn 
, all that belongs to the deceafed, that there may be no temptation for the 
parent to hoard up a fuperfluity of arms and dotneflic conveniences for 
his children : They Rrengthen this cuRom by a fuperflition, that it is 
agreeable to the fouls of the deceafed to burn all they leave, and that 
affli£tions follow'thofe who ufe any of their goods. They cultivate no 
more land than is necefiary for their plentiful fubfiRence and hofpitality 
to Rrangers. 'They ufe neither horfes or ploughs in their agriculture; 
but, inflead of plowing or digging, hoe their fields by common labour. 

The rcR of the year they fpend in hunting ; and when they are 
injured by any neighbouring nation, as fuppofing one of their own 
nation to be killed, they fend to demand fatisfa&ion ; but if this is 
refufed, they make reprisals upon the RrR they can take of the nation 
that committed the injury; and thus their wars begin, which are very 
frequent, and carried on with great rage ; there not being any people 
in the world who have more courage, or are more dexterous in the ule 
of their arms, and manner of fight, among woods and hufhes, moun¬ 
tains and fwamps; none more patient of labour, or fwifter of foot. 
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CHAP. II. 


The principal fettlements , touonj, inhabitants , and public affairs; the expe¬ 
dition againft Saint Augujline in 1740 ; foil, produce, and trade. 


'X'OMOCHICHI, and the other Indian chiefs, re-embarked from 
-* England to Georgia, where they fafely arrived in 1734, on board the 
Prince ot Wales, commanded by Captain Dunbar, who alfo carried over 
fome Saltzburghers, and other German Proteflants, to fettle in the colony. 


Settlements were made upon the coaft of Thunderbolt and Skidaway. 
In May 1735, a fort and many houfes were finilhed in the town of Sa¬ 
vannah, where, in January 1736, about 150 Scotch Highlanders arrived, 
and formed a fettlement by the fide of the River Alatamaha, about twelve 
miles from the fea. They there erected a little fort, a guard-houfe, ftore- 
houle, a chapel, and feveral huts; and gave the name of Darien to their 
new fettlement. 


On the 5th of February Mr. Oglethorpe arrived with two fhips, which 
had three hundred pafiengers on board, and the colony began to proceed 
in a profperous way. Materials were provided for building a church, 
and a wharf for landing of goods; as alfo for finifhing the fortifications, 
and clearing the roads. 

Old Ebenezer was abandoned by the Germans, who eredled the town of 
New Ebenezer, by the confent and under the direction of Mr. Ogle¬ 
thorpe, who then vifited the Scotch at Darien, and then went to the Hie 
of Saint Simon, which is in the mouth of the River Alatamaha, about 
thirteen miles long, and three or four broad, about twenty leagues north 
of Saint Augufiine. 


The fort and town of Frederica were built upon the ifiand, which was 
foon greatly improved. Saint Andrew’s Fort was alfo erected on Cumber¬ 
land Ifland, at the mouth of Jekyl Sound. Amelia Ifland was difeovered 
hy General Oglethorpe, who alfo caufed the town of Augufca to be built, 
about 236 miles by water from the mouth of Savannah River. There are 
feveral plantations to the fouthward of Savannah, and two villages, called 
Highgate and Hampftead, about four miles diftant from it; as alfo many 
other villages throughout the colony, which have been put under a pro¬ 
per form of government. 
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When the Spaniih court in 1737 ftill aggravated their differences with 
the Englilh, Don Thomas Geraldino, the Spaniih ambaffadorat the court 
of London, prelentcd a memorial, demanding all the land to thirty-three 
degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude in North America, and required 
the government to order the Englifh fubjeits to withdraw; but if this could 
not be done, infilling that at lead no troops Ihould be fent there; and 
particularly remonfirated againd the return of Mr. Oglethorpe, who was 
then in England; for the Spaniards dreaded the military abilities of that 
accompli died gentleman, who had ferved under the illuftrious Prince 
Eugene, both as fecretary and aid-de-camp to his Highnefs in theTurkilh 
wars, and that at the particular recommendation of the great John Duke 
of Marlborough. 

At the fame time, intelligence was received from Commodore Dent, 
who commanded his Britannic Majedy’s Ihips at Jamaica; and from Go¬ 
vernor Bull, who commanded in Carolina, that the Spaniards at the Ha- 
vanna * were preparing embarkations, and three thoufand men, to invade 
Carolina; whereupon his Britannic Majedy immediately appointed Mr. 
Oglethorpe general of his forces in Carolina and Georgia, ordered him 
to raife a regiment, and repair there. His Excellency arrived in time to 
prevent the execution of the Spaniih defigns, although a confiderable 
number of their troops had already got to Augudine. 

When reprizals were known to have been publilhed by his Britannic 
Majedy againd the King of Spain, a party of the garrifon of Auguftine 
came up, and furprized tw r o Highlanders upon the Ifland of Amelia, 
cut off their heads, and mangled their bodies with great inhumanity. 

General Oglethorpe went immediately in purfuit of them, and with 
fuch expedition, that he followed them, by land and water, above a hun¬ 
dred miles in lefs than twenty-four hours; but they efcaped. The ge¬ 
neral, however, by way of reprizal, paffed the River Saint Mathea, or 
Saint John’s, into Florida, drove in the guards of Spaniih horfe polled 
upon that river, and advanced as far as a place called the Canallas; at 
the fame time fending Captain Dunbar with a party up the River Saint 
Mathea, to reconnoitre a fort called Pickalata, near that river, upon the 
lakes of Florida, twenty miles from the lea, which they attacked, but 
were repulfed, having no artillery: however they accomplilhed the in¬ 
tentions of General Oglethorpe, as they had w r ell reconnoitred both that 
place and another fort, called Saint Francis, upon the fame lakes. 

* A port-town, and the capital city of the ifland of Cuba, fituated on the north -weft part of 
the ifland, at the entrance of the Gulph of Mexico, about 200 miles fouthof Cape Florida. 

General 
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1’i'om the information of the prifoners, which confirmed the other 
accounts the general had of the weak condition of Auguftine, he fent up 
to Charles Town to defire the afliftance of the people of Carolina, and to 
confult meafures with the commanders of the men of war, in order 
immediately to block up Auguftine before the Spaniards could receive 
provilions and afliftance from Cuba, which, if properly executed, the 
place muft be foon reduced in all probability. 

Auguftine was then the principal town of ftrength in Spanifli Florida, 
fituate at the mouth of the River Matanzas, about twenty leagues fouth 
of the River Saint Mathea, or Saint John’s, the boundary of Georgia. The 
Spanifli inhabitants had (hewn great indications of their inclination to in- 
feft the people of Carolina; for, by ungenerous artifices, they had long 
been attempting to raife an infurredion among the Haves of that colony, 
which was effected in September 1739; and twenty-three of the white in¬ 
habitants mafi'acred in a moft cruel and barbarous manner: but the pro¬ 
vincial militia repelled the Indians, who were openly encouraged by the 
Spaniards, lb that the Britiffi Colonifts looked upon Saint Auguftine in the 
fame manner their mother-country had formerly done by the African 
Sallee, as a den of thieves and ruffians, and the receptacle of debtors and 
faves, to whom, by a proclamation publiffied at Auguftine, they had 
promifed freedom and protedion, upon their defertion from the Englifli. 

Such a proceeding awakened the attention of all the inhabitants of 
Carolina, where all thole who had life and property at ftake were fenfibly 
Ihocked at fuch a danger daily impending over their heads. 

To aggravate their concern, they had information that the remainder 
of the preparations made at the Havanna in 1737 for invading Carolina 
were then ready tor that purpofe. Prompted by fuch ftrong incentives, 
the lieutenant-governor, the council, aflembly, and inhabitants of Caro- 


General Oglethorpe in January returned to Frederica, where he met with 
Captain Warren *, who was lately arrived with the Squirrel man of war. 
When their'confultation was concluded, Captain Warren went and cruifed 
off the Bay of Auguftine, while General Oglethorpe, with a detachment 
of troops on board of the boats, and lome artillery, went up the lakes of 
Florida, rowing by day and failing by night; fo that he attacked the two 
forts of Pickalata and Saint Francis, which he took the fame day. 


\ 


* The late Sir Peter Warren, an excellent officer. 
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lina, Teemed very ready to affift General Oglethorpe upon an enterprize 
To promiling of TucceTs, and To likely to deftroy all their fears from the 
incurfions of the Spaniards in thofe remoter parts of the Britifh North 
American continent. 

The Indian nations, before-mentioned, with difficulty were gained by 
General Oglethorpe to affift in the war againft the Spaniards; and the 
obftacle was To much the more, beeaufe the Creeks had frequent inter- 
courfe and friendffiip with them; but the general, by Tending them the 
marks of blood Ihed by the Spaniards, and acquainting the Indians that 
the Spaniards had killed Tome of his men upon the land which the Creeks 
had by treaty conceded to the Englifh; thofe Indians conceived them- 
Telves injured in their right of hofpitality, and Tent to demand juffice of 
the governor of Auguftine, who ill-treated their meflengers; upon which 
they folemnly engaged to affift the Englifh in the war againft their Spa- 
niih enemies. 

When the war broke out, there was but one regiment of regular troops, 
confifting of fix hundred men, commanded by General Oglethorpe; and 
the country, to be then defended, was of above four hundred miles 
extent, upon the fea-coaft. In Carolina there was amilitia of about three 
thoufand men; and the armed people of Georgia were about fifteen hun¬ 
dred ; but as there were about forty thoufand negro Haves in Carolina, it 
was efteemed a difficult tafk to contain fuch a number of negroes in their 
duty, if the Spaniards ffiould actually invade. 

General Oglethorpe therefore thought that the mod prudent way of de¬ 
fending Tuch a great extent of country was, by attacking the Spaniards; 
in which opinion the aflembly of Carolina concurred: for if that fmall 
body of troops were to be difperfed to defend all parts of the country, 
they would have been but a handful, eafily fubdued in each place; and 
the Haves of Carolina might have revolted, if favoured by an invading 
enemy: but if the Britifh Colonifts a&ed offenlively, the Haves would not 
be able, nor think of ftirring, when they Taw their mafters had power to 
invade their enemies ; the Indians would join them, and the Spaniards be 
prevented from attacking, by being forced to defend. 

There Hill fubfifted among the Spaniards in America a ftrong party for 
the Houle of AtiHria. Some of thefe were men of quality of Mexico, 
and then officers in Auguftine, lent there beeaufe they were in difgrace; 
a command at that diftance being, among them, in the nature of a banilh- 
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General Oglethorpe had frequent intercourfe with Tome of thofe princi¬ 
pal officers, whonvhe had influenced intirely to his interefl; and, at that 
time, received intelligence, by fome confiderable people in the garrifon 
of Auguftine, of the ftate and condition of the town, which was then in 
want of provifions, and their half-gallies were gone to Cuba to carry over 
men and provifions; fo that the river of St. Auguftine was undefended, 
according to thofe accounts. 

General Oglethorpe, in January, acquainted the aflembly, that if they 
could, by March following, join the troops upon the River Saint Mathea, 
or Saint John, with fix hundred white men, a troop of horfe, another of 
rangers, and fix hundred negroes for pioneers, with a proper train of 
artillery and necefl'aries, as they had promifed to do, there might be a 
probability of taking Auguftine; at leaft a certainty of preventing the 
Spaniards from undertaking any thing againft Carolina, provided the 
men of war would block up the port of Auguftine from receiving fuccours 
by fea. 

When General Oglethorpe imparted this material intelligence to the 
aflembly of Carolina, they voted to fupport him with a fum of money 
equal to what was wanted ; but delayed fo long, that the general was 
obliged to go up himfelf to Charles Town and haften them in their refo- 
lutions. 

Captain Warren came alfo into the port of Charles Town with his 
fquadron, to confult meafures for the expedition; but the aflembly, 
through their fupinity and inactivity, delayed them fo long, that the 
month of March was pafled before they had concluded any thing; fo that 
by the time they had pafled their aCt, and before they would permit the 
general to fet out, the ffiip of war, which had been polled there until 
Captain Warren’s return, left the ftation off the bar of Auguftine, and the 
half-gallies got into the harbour, with fuccours of provifions and men from 
the Havanna; which was certainly the principal thing that contributed 
to the prefervation of the place. 

Captain Warren, uninformed of the arrival of the gallies, went and lay 
off the port of Auguftine, to prevent their coming in; but, in the dark ot 
a calm night, fix half-gallies came out from Auguftine, and attacked him, 
to his great furprize. Notwithftanding the great fuperiority they had, 
by the weight of their cannon, which carried double the fhot his guns did, 
the number of their men, and the advantage a calm gives to rowing 
veffels, Captain Warren defended himfelf beyond all expectation or hope; 
Vol. II. Y hut 
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but the wind fprung up in the morning, when he funk one of the gallies, 
and drove the others into port. 

General Oglethorpe fet out from Charles Town, greatly difgufted at 
the dilatory proceeding of the aflembly, which was influenced by the 
Spanifh party, and had confined him fo long from the proper time for ac¬ 
tion : but upon his arrival in Georgia, he immediately draughted five 
hundred men out of his regiment, and left the reft to take care of the 
coaft: he alfo raifed a company of one hundred men from the highland 
part of the colony, two troops of rangers of fixty men each, and one 
hundred boatmen from the other inhabitants. 

The general eroded Saint John’s River, with a party of his regiment, and 
fome Indians, as did thofe headed by Molochi, fon to Brim, the late emperor 
of the Creeks; the Raven-war-king of the Cherokees; and Tooariahowi, 
nephew to King Tomo-Chichi. They landed in Florida upon the 10th 
of May, expecting the levies and pioneers from Carolina. They not 
arriving, and as the firft thing neceflary to be done, was to take the forts 
that kept open the communication of the Spaniards with the country, the 
general, impatient of lofing time, after a march of thirty miles, invefted 
and took Fort Diego, about three leagues from Auguftine, among mea¬ 
dows which were well flocked with cattle, and commanded a pafs upon 
the River Diego, half-way between Auguftine and the River Saint 
Mathea. 

After a fmart Ikirmifh for fome hours, the garrifon furrendered prifon- 
ers of war, and delivered up the fort, with eleven pieces of cannon. The 
garrifon confifted of a captain, and fifty-feven regulars, befide Indians and 
negroes, who dreaded the attack. 

Soon after, four hundred men, commanded by Colonel Vander Duflen, 
arrived from Carolina ; but without any horfe, rangers, negroes, or pio¬ 
neers. About that time arrived a body of Cherokee Indians; as alfo 
Captain Dunbar, with a party of Chickefaws, and the rangers and High¬ 
landers from Georgia, under Captain M‘Intofh. 

In the mean while, Commodore Pierce in the Flamborough, Captain 
Warren in the Squirrel, Captain Fanfhaw in the Tartar, and Captain 
Townfhend in the Phoenix, of twenty guns; with Sir Yelverton Peyton 
in the Hettor, of forty guns, Captain Laws in the Spence, and Captain 
Dandridge in the Wolf lloop, arrived ofF Saint Mathea, or Saint John s 
River, jto aflift upon the expedition. The general went on board the 
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commodore, where a confultation was held, and it was agreed to anchor 
off Auguftine, and to attempt an entry into the harbour. The general 
immediately marched by land, and in three days arrived at Moofa, a fort 
which the Spaniards had built for the deferted negroes from Carolina, and 
given them fome adjoining lands. His Excellency made a forced march, 
with a fmall detachment, becaufe he had received private intelligence 
from his party among the Spaniards, that he might have the town deli¬ 
vered to him; but he infilled upon hoftages from them before he would 
rifque to fend a party into the caflle to take polfelfion of it. They had 
agreed to this propofal, and appointed the place of meeting near to Coovo, 
in a wood, about a mile from Auguftine, and two miles from Moofa. 
The general went there, with a feled; party of men, who continued there 
until the appointed time was long elapfed; but as no perfons appeared, 
the general went to reconnoitre as far as the works of Auguftine, and 
found that the lines from Coovo to the town were all full of troops, very 
alert; fo that finding the defign difappointed, though then not knowing 
how, he returned to his party, ordered the drums to beat, that thofe who 
had promifed him might know that he had not failed on his fide, and then 
marched back to Moofa. 

Upon the break of day, the general faw that the men of war did not 
come into the harbour, and the provifions that were to come up had not 
arrived, upon which his Excellency marched back to the head-quarters at 
Diego, and fent on board the commodore to know what had occafioned 
the difappointment of their notmaftering the harbour. The commodore 
acquainted him, that there was a battery upon the illand of Anaftafia, 
which defended the entry; therefore he defired the general to fend a 
body of troops to land, under favour of the men of war, upon the ifland; 
and he would fend the fmall veffels into the harbour, which was too fhal- 
low to admit the men of war. 

The general then marched to the coaft, and embarked with a party of 
two hundred men. He had before fent the highlanders, rangers, and a 
party of Indians, under Colonel Palmer, with orders to lie in the woods 
near Auguftine, and hinder the Spanifh parties from coming out by land; 
but with pofitive orders not to come to any general aflion, if they could 
avoid it; nor to lie two nights in the fame place. His Excellency alfo 
ported the Carolina new raifed men at Point Cartel, which makes the 
mouth of the harbour oppofite the ifland of Anaftafia ; and this he did, 
becaufe they would be fafe there, being divided from Auguftine, and 
covered from any Pally that could be made by the garrifon. The general 
then came up to the commodore, with whom he held a coniultation; after 
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which, Captain Warren generoufly offered to land, with a party of Tea¬ 
men ; and, to prevent all difficulties of rank, the general gave him a com- 
million to command as lieutenant-colonel. 

The Spaniards made a difpofition to defend the ifland; for they had 
about 1100 men in garrifon, out of which they could pafs over as many as 
they thought proper to Anaftafia; but the Englilh had not boats enough 
to land above 500 men at once. The general, however, refolved to carry 
the landing. He faw the Spaniards were advantageoufly polled behind 
the fand-hills, covered by the battery upon the ifland, and the fire from 
the half-gallies, which lay in ffioal-water, where the men of war could 
not come; therefore his Excellency ordered the heavy boats to flay, and 
feem as if they intended to land near them, while he, with Captain War¬ 
ren and the pinnaces, rowed with all the fpeed they could to the fouth- 
ward, for about two miles. The Spaniards ran behind the land hills to 
llrive to prevent them; but before they could come up in any order, the 
boats got near enough to the Ihore. The general and Captain Warren, 
with a party of feamen and Indians, leaped into the water breaft-high, 
landed, and took poffeffion of the fand-hills. The Spaniards retired in the 
utmoft confufion to the battery; but were purfued fo vigoroufly, that they 
were drove out of the battery into the fea; fome Iheltering themfelves on 
board the half-gallies, which retired under the callle of Augulline, while 
the Englilh boats and fmall craft entered the harbour. 

Being mailers of Anaftafia, it was found that the river which runs be¬ 
tween that ifland and the callle, near which the town lies, was too wide 
to batter in breach; but the town was not fortified on the water-fide, as 
the Spaniards were convinced that the ifland could not be taken, and ex¬ 
pelled the attack to have been from the land-fide, where they were well 
fortified and prepared for defence. It was then refolved to attempt to 
crols the river, and land near the town. What the general had faid was 
now proved, “ that if the attempt had been begun before the half-gallies 
came from Cuba, the Englilh troops would have found no difficulty in 
landing on that part of the town where no entrenchments were made; 
but now the half-gallies were a floating battery, in a wide ditch; fo that 
there was no poffibility of landing, without firlt taking or driving them 
away.’’ 

Many confultations paffed for this purpofe, but none could take effeft, 
although General Oglethorpe offered to attack the enemy with the boats 
of the fejuadron. 
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Little hopes were then conceived but from famine; for the Spaniards, 
who were in the Auftrian intereft, and intended to deliver up that place, 
had been iufpe&ed, if not difcovered; and it is ftrongly fufpe<fted r by the 
means of a field-officer, afterward punifhed in England for exhibiting a 
malicious charge againft his general *. This was one great difappoint- 
ment; but the half-gallies and fuccours got in from Cuba was a much 
greater impediment. 

Thirty-fix pieces of cannon, together with planks for batteries, and all 
other neceflaries, with 400 pioneers, were to have come from Carolina, 
but only twelve pieces of cannon arrived; which, for want of planks for 
batteries, being obliged to fire upon the fand, foon broke their carriages 
to pieces, and could not be repaired. 

The Spaniards, on the other fide, had furprized the party fent to watch 
them under Colonel Palmer, who had indifcreetly, and againft orders, 
lodged themfelves, and continued in the fort of Moofa, which the general 
had demolifhed, purpofely that no refuge fhould be taken in fo weak a 
place. Befide, this detachment was intended for a fcouting party, to 
fhun any engagements, and prevent the Spaniards from driving cattle 
into the town. 

The Spaniards took feveral prifoners at Moofa, bafely infulted the bodies 
of the dead, and would have inflicted cruelties on their prifoners; one of 
whom w r as an Indian, named Nicolaufa, whom they delivered over to 
the Yaeaffee Nation, to burn him alive; but General Oglethorpe, on that 
account, fent a drum, with a meflage to the governor from the Indian 
King of the Cherokees, acquainting him, that if he burnt Nicolaufa he 
would burn a Spanifh horfeman whom he had taken prifoner : the gene¬ 
ral alfo mentioned, “ that as the governor was a gentleman and a man of 
honour, he was perfuaded that he would put an end to the barbarous ufage 
of that country; and expected, from the generofity of a Spanifh gentle¬ 
man, he would prevent infults to the bodies of the dead, and cruelties to 
prifoners : and he rather wilhed it, left he fhould be forced, much againft 
his inclination, to retaliations, which the governor muft know he was 
very able to make, fince his prifoners greatly exceeded thofe made by the 
Spaniards.” Upon which, the governor fubmitted not to hurt Nicolaufa, 

* It is certain thofe old Spanifh revolutionifts were detected in their defign to deliver up 
the caffle to General Oglethorpe, as above-mentioned ; but before the time of meeting, as 
appointed, the Spanith gentlemen were maflacred in the caftle, to the eternal difgrace of 
fome per.cns whom General Oglethoipe had honoured with his confidence, and a principal 
officer in his own regiment, 
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though the Spanifh Indians pretended to charge him with defertion. It 
was agreed, that the Indians on both Tides Ihould be treated as prifoners 
of war; To that an end might be put to their barbarous cuftoin of burn¬ 
ing the unhappy wretches that unfortunately fell into their hands. 

General Oglethorpe continued bombarding the place until the regular 
- troops came over from the ifland to the land-fide, and the Carolina militia 

were removed from Cartel to Anaftafia. 

It was agreed, on the 23d of June, that Captain Warren, with the 
boats from the men of war, the two Hoops hired by General Oglethorpe, 
and the Carolina veflels, with their militia, Ihould attack the half-gallies • 
and that, upon a fignal given, the general Ihould attack the trenches upon 
the land-fide. 

This was a defperate meafure; yet it was purfued; for the whole 
troops belonging to the befiegers, including even the feamen, were much 
inferior in number to the garrifon. The town was alfo covered on one 
fide by a cafUe, with four baftions and fifty pieces of cannon, from whence 
they run an entrenchment, flanked with feveral faliant angles, to Fort 
Coovo, which lay upon the River Saint Sebaftian. This entrenchment 
crolfed the neck of land from the River Anaftafia to that of Saint Sebaf¬ 
tian, and intirely covered the town from the land. Upon this, the gene¬ 
ral drew in all the ftrength he poflibly could, and fent for the garrifon he 
had left at Diego. Being joined by them and the Creek Indians, and 
having made a fufficient number of fafeines, Ihort ladders, provided all 
other neceflaries for attacking the entrenchments, and brought up thirty- 
fix cohorns, he received notice that the commodore had relolved to delay 
the attack. 

Sicknefs had fpread among the troops, and the commodore was obliged 
to quit the coaft. The Spaniards had received a ftrong reinforcement 
from Cuba ; and upon this, all hopes of taking the place by famine ceafed. 
The fquadron failed ; the Carolina troops marched away, and the general 
brought up the rear. The garrifon made an unluccefsful Tally: but the 
general demolifhed ihe Spanifh forts, which were eredted in proper pafles 
to hinder the invafions of the Creek Indians, whereby all the plantations 
were dellroyed and laid open; fo that the Spaniards could not polfefs any 
thing out of the reach of the cannon of Auguftine. 

In the year 1702, Colonel Moor, then governor of South Carolina, in¬ 
vaded Florida with a much greater force than that commanded by General 
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Oglethorpe; and after he had inverted Auguftine for three months, was 
obliged to raife the fiege. But though General Oglethorpe was defeated 
in his principal aim, he fucceeded in,his other views, which were to inti¬ 
midate the Spaniards from invading Georgia or Carolina, and to give 
thofe provinces the feafonable and happy opportunity of enjoying their 
properties, free and undifturbed from the invafion of a revengeful enemy. 
The Spaniards, inftead of making continual excurfions, dreaded the abi¬ 
lities of fo able a commander, and remained inactive within their own 
territories until the year 1742, when they collected a powerful body of 
troops, and invaded Georgia, where they committed many ravages, but 
were obliged to quit their enterprize, by the bravery and conduct of Ge¬ 
neral Oglethorpe. 

As the latitude of Georgia is between 29 0 and 32°, it fhews the hap- 
pinefs of the climate and foil for planting and habitation. The foil con- 
lifts of four different forts; pine-barren, which is a fandy foil; oak and 
hickory, which is good land, fit for moft forts of grain ; fwamps, which, 
lying low, are clay or fat mud, and is the richeft and beft; favannas, 
where wild grafs and cane are plentiful, and alfo good grafs in many places 
for feeding cattle, which are much increafed in the colony. 

There is a good proportion of all thefe forts of lands; but the higher in 
the country the better. Befide, the foil has alfo been found proper for 
all kinds of English grain, as well as moft of the European and Afiatic 
fruits. 

\ 

They have white oaks, beech, pines, cedar, elms, walnut, chefnuts, 
cyprefs, myrtles, vines, and mulberry trees. Among their commodities 
are, pitch and tar, hemp and flax, pot-afh, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, bear’s- 
oil, furs, fkins, and leather; drugs, iimples, and dyers goods of feveral 
forts; as alfo Indian corn, and European grain ; vegetables and fruits. 

The colony was fpeedily and populoufly inhabited; and the Indians 
fupplied it annually with 10,000 lb. weight of deer-fkins, beavers, and 
other furs, which were chiefly paid for in woollen goods and iron of the 
produce and manufacture of England: befide, the colony gave the ftrongeft 
indications of amply rewarding her mother-country, with a confiderable 
produce of filk, cochineal, indigo, olives, oil, and cotton; as alfo wine, 
if properly cultivated. 

The raifing of the filk manufacture is practicable even in Great Bri¬ 
tain, but much more fo in her American colonies, particularly Georgia 

and 
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and Carolina, where both the climate and foil are excellently well adapted 
to the nature of the filk-worm, and the propagation of the mulberry 
tree, whofe leaves are the natural food of this infeft; infomuch that they 
have been often found feeding thereupon naturally or fpontaneoufly. 

It was principally upon account of promoting this branch of trade that 
the colony of Georgia was originally eftablifhed; and the Britifh govern¬ 
ment annually granted a confiderable fum of money for thatpurpofe: but 
in 1751 the truftees refigned their right to the crown, and the province is 
now a royal propriety. 

* 

In the year 1755 no lefs than 104,682 barrels of rice were exported 
from Carolina and Georgia; befide many other commodities, as before- 
mentioned; and upon the whole it appears, that about 800 fhips have been 
annually employed to all the Britifh provinces upon the continent of 
North America, which may be greatly increafed. 
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BOOK X. 

The Hiftory of FLORIDA; 

Containing its original and prefent Jlate. 

T HE Spaniards gave originally the name of Florida to all that part 
of the continent of North America, which lies north of the Gulph 
of Mexico, and bounded on the eaft by the Atlantic Ocean: but this 
country now is known by many different names, as before defcribed. 
Within thefe limits, according to the Spanifh claim, were included moft 
of the Britifh Colonies in North America; as alfo thofe countries which 
the French have denominated Louiliana and New France. But all that 
retains the name of Florida at prefent is that peninfula between the 
colony of Georgia and Cape Florida, in 2j° and 30 0 of north latitude, 
and 8i° and 85° of weft longitude. 

Auguftine and Penfacola were and are the principal places in this pro¬ 
vince, which was ceded to the Britifh Crown by the treaty of peace in 
1762, and afterward fubdivided into two provinces. 

With regard to that part of Florida, confining on the Gulph of Mexico, 
it appears that the Crown of Great Britain had an indubitable right to it, 
Vol. II. Z ever 
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ever fince the reign of Henry VII. by whofe commiflion Sebaftian Cabot 
dilcovered all this coaft. 

The air of Florida is temperate, and the country fomewhat healthful; 
but it is fubje<£t more to heat than cold; though this is tempered by the 
fea-breezes; and toward the Apalachian mountains, the air is generally 
cold. 

The coaft is Tandy in general, but the interior part of the country has 
an excellent foil, where meadows abound with grafs, and fields are fertile 
of grain. 

- / 

The natives are rough and indelicate in their manners and cuftoms; 
like other Indians, they are idolaters and favages. 

Penfacola is a fafe port, and has a communication by land with Apala- 
chy. It was taken in 1719 by the French*, but afterward reftored to 
Spain, and now fubjedt to the Britifh government, by whom it was 
claimed in 1739, and obtained in 1763, when it was divided into the two 
provinces of Eaft and Weft Florida, as will be afterward Ihewn. 

The colonies of Penfacola and Dauphin Ifland were on the decline in 
1719 ; the inhabitants having removed to fettle at Mobile and Biloxi, or 
at New Orleans, where the lands were much better; for at firft the foil 
is chiefly fand, mixed with little earth. The land, however, is covered 
with woods of pines, firs, and oaks, which make good trees, as well as 
at Ship Ifland. The road of Penfacola is the only good port thereabout 
for large fhips, and Ship Ifland for fmall veflels, which may ride in fafety 
in fifteen feet, and a good holding ground; the other ports are all only 
open roads, expofed to the fouth, and from weft to eaft. 

Penfacola is in north latitude 30 0 25'; and is the only road in the Bay 
of Mexico where fhips can be fafe from all winds. It is land-locked on 
every fide, and will hold a great number of fhips, which have good an¬ 
chorage in holding ground of loft fand, and from twenty-five to thirty- 
four feet of water. Before a lhip enters the harbour, lhe fhould bring 
the fort of Penfacola to bear between north and north-eaft, and keep that 
courfe until lhe is weft, or fomewhat fouth-eaft from the fort on the ifland 
of Saint Rofe ; that is, till that fort bears eaft, and eaft ^ north. Then 
flie mu ft bear away a little to the land on the weft-fide, keeping about 


* See M. I,e Page Du Pratz, vol. i. p. 188. 
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mid-way between that and the ifland, to avoid a bank upon the latter, 
which runs out to feme diftance well north-weft of the ifland. 

If there are any breakers on the ledge of rocks, which lie to the weft- 
ward of the bar, as often happens; if there is any wind, that may 
ferve as a mark for fhips, which fteer along that ledge, at the diftance of 
a good mufket-fhot, as they enter upon the bar; then keep the courfe 
above-mentioned: but fometimes the currents let very ftrong out of the 
road; of which particular care fhould be taken, to prevent veffels being 
carried upon thofe rocks. 

As there is but half a foot rifing on the bar of Penfacola, every fhip of 
war, if it be not in a ftorm, may depend upon nineteen or twenty feet of 
water to go into the harbour, as there are twenty-one feet on the bar ; but 
fhips that draw twenty feet muft be towed in. 

The French took Penfacola from the Spaniards in 17x9; but have given 
different accounts of the country, and much has been laid of it, particu¬ 
larly that it can never prove beneficial, becauf'e the French have made fo 
little of it. 

No country can produce any thing without labourers ; which, it is cer¬ 
tain, the French have never had in Louifiana, in any numbers at leaft, 
fufticient to make it turn out to any greater account than it has hitherto 
done. 

The reafon of this appears not to be owing to the country, but to their 
proceedings and mifeondudt in it: by which means the French had few 
people in Louifiana, but convi&s for criminal offences, who, looking on 
the country only as a place of exile, were difheartened at every thing in 
it; and had no regard for the progrefs of a colony, of which they were 
only members by compulfion ; and neither knew nor confidered its advan¬ 
tages to the ftate *. 

The Cape of Florida lies in 25 degrees 20 minutes of north latitude, 
and in 80 degrees twenty minutes of weft longitude. 

* Laval. Beilin. Charlevoix. 
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BOOK XI. 

The Hiftory of LOUISIANA. 


CHAP. I. 


Geographical defeription of Louifiana ; its climate , rivers , foil , firjl difco¬ 
ve ry^ andfettlement hy the French. 

L OUISIANA is that part of North America which is bounded on the 
fouth by the Gulph of Mexico; on the eaft by Carolina, and by a 
part of Canada; on the weft by New Mexico; and much by Canada on 
the north. In part it extends, without any aflignable bounds, to the 
Terra Incognita , adjoining to Hudfon’s Bay. Its breadth is about two 
hundred leagues, extending between the Spanifh and Englifh fcttlements; 
but its length is undetermined, as being altogether unknown; however, 
the fource*of the Miftiffippi will afford fome light on this head. This is 
the account given by a modern writer *, who refided in Louifiana feveral 
years. According to Savary, this large trad of land extends upward of 
eighteen hundred leagues, and has received the name of Louifiana, be- 
caufe difeovered by the French in the reign of Louis XIV. but other 
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authors differ about the boundaries, which feme fay are too extenfive to 

be known ; while others albert the contrary. 

* * 

The climate of Louifiana varies in proportion as it extends to the north: 
but all that can be faid of it in general is, that its fouthern parts are not 
fo fultry as thofc of Africa in the fame latitude; and that the northern 
parts are colder than the correfpo riding parts of Europe. This difference 
of climate from that of Africa and Europe has been alcribed to two caules: 
the fir ft is, the number of woods, which, although fcattered up and down, 
cover the face of this country : the fecond is, the- great number of rivers. 
The former prevent the fun from warming the earth; and the latterdiffufe 
a great degree of humidity. 

Few days pafs in Louifiana without feeing the fun; but there are fre¬ 
quently fudden fhowers of heavy rain : the dews are fo very plentiful, 
that they often advantageoufly fupply the deficiency of rain. It may 
therefore be well imagined, that the air is very good, the inhabitants 
healthy, and fubjed to few difeafes, especially in the vigour of life. 

The rivers in this country are, i. The Miftiflippi, which divides it 
from north to fouth almoft into two equal parts. The firft difcoverers of 
this river called it Colbert, in honour of that minifter: but by fome 
favages of the north it was called Meadt Chaflipi, or the ancient father of 
rivers; of which the French have corruptly formed Milfifipi, or Miflif- 
fippi. Other Indians called it Balbancha ; and the name of Saint Louis 
was at laft given to it by the French. 

The fources of this river were difeovered by M. de Charleville, a Cana¬ 
dian, and are now well known. Fie went up the river three hundred 
leagues to the north, above the Illinois, where he was flopped by the fall 
called Saint Anthony’s, which is a flat rock acrol’s the Area ms, that gives 
it only a fall of about nine feet. He caufed his canoe to be carried over 
that place, embarked again above the fall, and proceeded farther up the 
river one hundred leagues more to the north, and met with a nation called 
Sioux, who were furprized at feeing him there, and told him of the dif¬ 
ficulties of his enterprize, becaufe it was as far to the fource from the fall 
as from the laft to the lea. He did not lee the fource of the Mifliflippi; 
but learned that a great many rivers emptied their waters into it. 

2. The River Saint Peter is the firft from the fall; and fome leagues 
lower down is, 3. the River Saint Croix; both of them capacious 
ftreams; and feveral others are met with of lefs confequence. 4. The 
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Moingona, which comes from the weft, about 250 leagues below the fall; 
it is lomewhat brackilh, and above 150 leagues in length. 5. 1 he Illi¬ 
nois comes from the ealt; takes its rife on the frontiers of Canada, and 
its courfe is about 200 leagues. 6. The Miflouri comes from a lource 
about 800 leagues diftant; runs from north-weft to fouth-eaft, and dif- 
charges itfelf into the Mifliftippi, about tour leagues below the Illinois; 
from which to the lea are computed about 500 leagues; and from the 
IViiflburi to the Wabache an hundred leagues. This laft is more gene¬ 
rally known by the name of the Ohio, by which is the paflage from 
Louifiana to Canada. This voyage is performed from New Orleans by 
going up the Milliftippi to the Ohio, which they go up in the fame man¬ 
ner quite to the river of the Miamis, near Lake Erie, from whence they 
go down the River Saint Lawrence to Quebec in birch canoes. 

From the Ohio to Manchac upon the Pviver Iberville, there are few 
rivers to be feen which fall into the Mifliftippi, and thofe fmall ones, altho* 
it is about 350 leagues from one to the other; which appears fomewhat 
extraordinary: but it ihould be remarked, that in all this part of Loui- 
ftana, which is to the eaft of the Milliftippi, the adjacent lands are fo 
high, that in many places the rain-water runs off" from the banks of the 
Miftiftippi, and difcharges itfelf into rivers, which fall into the fea or 
into lakes. 

In continuing to go down the Miftiftippi, there are fmall rivers from 
the Wabache to the river of the Arkanfas. 7. The moft confiderable is 
that of Saint Francis, upon which the hunters of New Orleans go every 
winter to prepare fait provifions, tallow, and bear’s oil for the fupply of 
the capital. 

8. The river of the Arkanfas, which is thirty-five leagues lower down, 
and two hundred leagues from New Orleans, is fo denominated from the 
Indians of that name, who dwelt on its banks, a little above its conflu¬ 
ence with the Mifliftippi. It runs three hundred leagues, and its fource 
is in the fame latitude with Santa Fe, in New Mexico, in the mountains 
of which it rifes. 

9. Below this river is that of the Yafous, fixty leagues lower down: 
it runs about fifty leagues, but will hardly admit of a boat for a great 
way. 10. The next is Red River, called at firft the Marne: it rifes in 
New Mexico, and has a courfe of two hundred leagues: but about ten 
leagues from its confluence with the Mifliftippi, it receives the Black 
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River, or the river of the Wachitas, which takes its rife near that of the 
Arkanias. 

Twenty leagues below the Red River is the Little Cut Point; and a 
league below that point are the Little Cliffs. From the Red River to the 
fea are only fome fmall brooks; but on the eaft-fide, twenty-five leagues 
above New Orleans, is a channel, called Manchac. This is the River 
Iberville, which is now to be the boundary of the Britifh dominions: it 
difcharges itfelf into the Lake Maurepas, and from thence into that of 
Saint Louis*. It receives, u. the River Amite, which is fomewhat 
large, and runs through a fine country for about twenty leagues. 

A fmall river falls into the Lake Maurepas; to the eaft of Manchac. In 
proceeding eaftward, they pafs from this lake into that of Saint Louis, 
through a river formed by the waters of the Amite: in going to the north 
of this lake, they meet the little river Tandgi Pao; afterward the river 
Quefondfc, which comes from the Chadtaws ; and then the Caftin Bayouc. 
Afterward they may quit the lake by the channel, which borders upon the 
fame country ; and proceeding eaftward, they meet with Pearl River, 
which falls into this channel. 

Farther up thecoaft, which lies from eaft to weft, they meet Saint Louis’s 
Bay, into which a little river of that name difcharges itfelf. Farther on, 
they meet the river of the Pafka Ogoulas; and at length they arrive at 
the bay of Mobile, which runs upward of thirty leagues into the country, 
where it receives the river of that name, which runs about 150 leagues 
from north to fouth. 

At a little diftance from Manchac they meet the river of the Plame- 
quines; and four leagues lower down is the Fork, or a channel running 
to the weft of the Mifliflippi, through which a part of the inundations of 
that river run oft'. Thefe waters pafs through fcveral lakes, and from 
thence to the fea, by Afcenfion Bay ; but the names of the other rivers to 
the weft of this bay are not i'o well known. 

The coaft is bounded to the weft by Saint Bernard’s Bay, where M. de 
la Sallejanded : into this bay a fmall river falls; and there are fome others 
which dilcharge their waters between this and Afcenfion Bay: but the 
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planters feldom frequent that coaft. On the eaft, the coaft is bounded by 
Rio Perdido, or Loft River, called fo by the Spaniards, becaufe it lofes it- 
felf under ground for a confiderable l'pace, afterwards reappears, and dis¬ 
charges itfelf into the fea, a little to the eaft of the Mobile. 

From the Fork down to the fea, there is no river: but about eight 
leagues from the principal mouth of the Mifliftippi, they meet the firft 
pafs; and a league lower down, the Otter Pafs; from which it is all a 
bog down to the fea. There alfo they find a point, which parts the 
mouths of the Miffiflippi; that to the right is called the South Pafs, or 
channel; the weft point of which runs two leagues farther into the fea 
than the point of the South Eaft Pafs, where veflels firft entered; but fhips 
now enter at the Eaft Pafs. 

At each of thefe pafles or channels there is a bar, and thefe bars are 
three-quarters of a league broad, with only about nine feet water; but 
there is a channel through each bar, which good pilots may pafs in fafety ; 
and the channel at low water is about eighteen feet in depth. 

The Mifliftippi is generally muddy after its jundion with theMiflouri; 
and no fliip can enter when the waters are high, on account of the prodi¬ 
gious number of trees, and great quantities of dead wood, which the river 
carries down. 

Louifiana may be divided into the higher and lower, on account of the 
difference there is between the two principal parts of this extenfive coun¬ 
try. The higher might be called that part in which they find a fine free- 
ftone, particularly between the river of the Natchez and that of the Ya- 
fous; and that part might be terminated at Manchac, where the high 
lands end. The Lower Louifiana might be extended from thence down 
to the fea. The bottom of the lands on the hills is a red clay; and fo 
compa<ft, as might afford a folid foundation for any building whatever. 
This clay is covered by a light earth, which is almoft black, and very 
fertile. The grafs grows there about knee deep; and in the bottoms, 
which feparate thefe fmall eminences, it is above fix feet high. Toward 
the end of September, both are fucceflively fet on fire; and in eight or 
ten days the young grafs will fhoot up half a foot. The flat country is 
watery, and appears to have been formed by every thing that comes down 
to the fea, whole bottom is a chryftal fand. 

The month of September is the beft feafon in the year for beginning a 
journey into this country, when travellers will meet with fine plains, in- 
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termixed with thickets; and delightful meadows, interfperfed with hills. 
The more they advance toward the north, the more beautiful and fertile 
the country appears, abounding in game of every kind. The herds of 
deer are numerous; and buffaloes are frequently feen from five to fix hun¬ 
dred in a drove. 

The coaft, which was firft inhabited, extends from the River Perdido 
to the Lake of Saint Louis. This ground is very Tandy, To as not to pro¬ 
duce any thing but pine, cedar, and Tome ever-green oaks. 

The Mobile rolls its waters over a pure fand; but its banks and neigh¬ 
bourhood are not very fertile from its fource down to the Tea. The lands 
and water of the Mobile are not only unfruitful in all kinds of vegetables 
and fifh, but the nature of the waters and foil contributes alfo to prevent 
the multiplication of animals. 

From the fources of the Pafka Ogoulas to thofe of Quefonfte, the lands 
are light and fertile; but fomew'hat gravelly, on account of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mountains, that lie to the north. This country is inter¬ 
mixed with extenfive hills, fine meadows, numbers of thickets, and Tome- 
times of woods, thick fet with cane, particularly on the banks of rivers 
and brooks. 

To the north of this chain of mountains lies the country of the Chicke- 
faws, very fine, and free of mountains ; having only rifing grounds, fhady 
groves, and fertile meadows, which are covered with wood-ftrawbeiries 
in the fpring: the plains exhibit a variety of flowers in the Tummer; 
and produce great quantity of mufhrooms in the autumnal part of the year. 

All thefe countries are ftored with game of every kind : the buffalo is 
found upon the hills, the elks in forefts, and the deer in all parts; phea- 
fants, partridges, doves, and ducks, are plentiful; with all forts of aquatic 
birds, and variety of fifh. 

At a diftance from the fea, the land is of a good quality, and fit for 
agriculture; being a light Toil, though Tomewhat gravelly. The coaft to 
the north of the Bay of Saint Louis is of a different nature, and much 
more fertile. The lands at a greater diftance to the north are better than 
thoTe to the eaft of this bay. 

All the pafles and entrances of the Mifliflippi are as rude to the eye as 
the interior part of the colony is delightful to it. The quagmires conti¬ 
nue 
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nue about feven leagues going up the Mifliflippi; at the entrance of 
which is a bar, about three fourths of a league broad. 

All the weft coaft refembles that from Mobile to the Bay of Saint Louis: 
it is equally flat and fandy, formed with a bar of ifles, which lengthen 
out the coaft, and obftrudt a defcent. The coaft continues thus to Afcen- 
iion Bay, where the foil affords a general profped: of fterility. 

New Orleans is the capital of the colony, and is fituatcd on the eaft of 
the Mifliflippi, where the foil is good, but rather too much of an oozy 
quality; and from thence to Manchac the lands are of the fame kind. 

To the weft above the Fork the lands are flat, but free from inunda¬ 
tions. To the eaft the lands are higher, with a light mould about three 
feet in depth. All thefe high lands are generally meadows, and forefts of 
lofty trees, with grafs up to the knee: along Gullies they prove to be 
thickets, in which wood of every kind is to be found, and alfo the natural 
fruits. 

The tall forefts are of oak and hiccory; about which are mufhrooms 
and morels. The meadows are full of flowers and plants, agreeable to the 
eye, grateful to the fmell, and pleafant to the tafte. Indigo grows along 
the thickets without culture; and tobacco grows wild. Cotton is culti¬ 
vated to advantage. Wheat thrives well, and flax better. In fa£t, thofe 
high lands to the eaft of the Mifliflippi, from Manchac to the Ohio, may 
contain fome particular mines. 

Louifiana in general contains a great deal of faltpetre, and all cloven¬ 
footed animals are extremely fond of fait: and thus it is not to be won¬ 
dered at, if the buffalo, elk, and deer, have a greater inclination to fome 
places than to others, though they are frequently hunted there. 

The French fort of the Nachitoches is built upon an ifland, formed by 
the Red River; but this ifland is full of fand, and fit only for railing 
potatoes, pompions, and maize. 

At the diftance of feven leagues from the French poft, the Spaniards 
fettled one, where they refidcd a long time. Above the Nachitoches 
dwell the Cadodaquious, whofe fcattered villages affume different names; 
and near one of thefe were fome good ligns of a filver mine, whofe metal 
lies concealed in fmall invifible particles, in a ftone of a chefnut colour, 
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fpongy, light, and eafily calcinated; however, it is faid to yield more 
than it fhews. 

The Black River difcharges itfelf into the Red, ten leagues above the 
confluence of this laft with the Mifliflippi. The lands to the north of the 
Red River may be diftinguifhed into two parts, which are on both Tides 
the Black River, as far as the Arkanfas. It is called the Black River, be- 
caufe its depth gives it that colour, which is heightened by the woods 
that line it throughout the colony. All the Rivers have their banks co¬ 
vered with woods ; but this river, which is narrow, is almoft covered by 
the branches, and rendered of a dark colour on the firft view. 

The lands found in going up the Black River are much the fame, as 
well for the nature of the foil as the goodnefs of their qualities. They 
are riflng grounds, extending in length, and in general may be confidered 
as one very extenflve meadow, diverflfied with little groves, and cut only 
by the Black River and little brooks, bordered with wood up to their 
fources, where buffaloes and deer are feen in numerous herds. 

About thirty leagues up the Black River is a brook of fait water, which 
comes from the weft; and near it are fome lakes of fait. Between the 
Red River and that of the Arkanfas are fome quarries of marble and flate: 
but fome connoifleurs have been difappointed as to their expected difco- 
very of particles of gold, and fpars of emeralds. 

The river of the Arkanfas is ftored with fifh; has much water, with 
a courfe of two hundred and fifty leagues, and can carry large boats up 
to the fall, where it receives the White River, which difcharges itfelf into 
the curve. In the whole north tradl of the Arkanfas are plains that ex¬ 
tend out of fight, interfe&ed by groves, and plentiful of game, as buffa¬ 
loes and deer. 

Though this country has very extenflve plains, yet it has fome hilly 
grounds; and in approaching New Mexico, fome mountains are feen of 
a conflderable altitude. 

Thirty leagues above the river of the Arkanfas is the River Saint Fran- 
cis, on the fame fide of the Mifliflippi and to the north. The adjoining 
lands are always covered with herds of buffaloes, notwithftanding they 
are hunted every winter in thofe parts; for it was to this river that the 
French and Canadians came to make their fait provilions for the inhabi¬ 
tants of the capital. 

The 
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The land which lies between the Mifliflippi and the River Saint Francis 
is full of riling grounds and mountains of a middle height; which, ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary indications, contain feveral mines. The filver 
mines of Marameg is on the little river of that name, and about live hun¬ 
dred leagues from the fea. There are alfo other mines ; but none appear 
fo rich, nor fo eafy to be worked. 

Above thefe mines, continuing ftill on the weft fide of the Mifliflippi, 
the famous river of Milfouri falls into it, like a filter ftream, which feems 
ready to difpute the pre-eminence. This river is faid to take its rife at 
eight hundred leagues diftance from the place where it difeharges itfelf 
into the Milfilfippi. Its waters are muddy, thick, and charged with nitre, 
which make the Mihiflippi muddy down to the fea ; its waters being very 
clear above the confluence of the Milfouri. The reafon is, that the former 
rolls its waters over a fandy firm foil, but the latter flows acrofs rich and 
clayey lands. This great river in its long courfe receives many others, 
which are not well known, except to fuch Indian nations as live upon its 
banks. 

On repafling the Mifliflippi, to refume the defcription.of the lands to the 
eaft from the river Ohio, it is to be obferved, that this river is near four 
hundred leagues diftant from the fea; and is reckoned to have full four 
hundred leagues in length from its fource to its confluence with the Miflif- 
fippi. The firft river that falls into the Ohio is that of the Miamis, which 
takes its rife toward Lake Erie, from whence the Canadians come to Loui- 
fiana. The river of the Chaouanens flows from the fouth, and alfo that 
of the Cherokees; all which empty themfelves into the Mifliflippi. This 
is what the French call the Wabache, and what in Canada and New Eng¬ 
land is called the Ohio, which is a beautiful river, greatly abounding in 
fi£h, and navigable almoft to its fource. To the north of this river lies 
Canada, which inclines more to the eaft than the fource of the Ohio, and 
extends to the country of the Illinois: but it is of little importance to dif¬ 
pute here about the limits of thefe two neighbouring colonies. The lands 
of the Illinois are, however, reputed to be a part of Louifiana, and the 
French had a poft there near a village of that nation, called Tamarouas. 

The country of the Illinois is extremely good, abounding with buffalo 
and other game. On the north of the Ohio .are feen the Orignaux, a fpe- 
cies of animals which are faid to partake of the buffalo and flag, The- 
French poft of the Illinois is reputed the beft in the colony for the culture, 
of wheat, rye, and fuch other grain; for. the fowing of which it was only 
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neceflary to (lightly turn the foil. Tobacco alfo thrives there in a tole¬ 
rable degree; as likewife mod kinds of European plants. 

It was by the river Illinois that the firft travellers came from Canada 
into the Mifliflippi; but fuch as now want to proceed dire&ly to the fea, 
go down the Miamis into the Ohio, and from thence into the Mifliflippi. 

The whole continent north of the river of the Illinois was not much 
frequented by the French; but the great extent of Louiliana inclined them 
to think that there were mines of filver and lead; if fo, iron rauft confe- 
quently be there; and as Louifiana is now a province ceded to the Britifh 
crown, fuch mines ought to be vigilantly fought after in that colony. 

The French entertained great hopes of fome of the filver mines in this 
colony; for, according to their account, upon trial in France, 6 lb. of 
filver have been extracted from a quintal of the mineral; which is a pro¬ 
duce not to be equalled by any of the Spanilh mines. 

M. Du Mont, in his Hiftorical Memoirs of Louifiana, has fome obferva- 
tions concerning its mines, and fays, there certainly are fome, both of gold 
and filver; as alfo fine (tones of rock-cryftal; quarries of marble and (late. 
“ But with regard to the negligence that the French feem to have (hewn 
in fearching for thefe mines, and in digging them, we ought to take due 
notice, that in order to open a filver mine, for example, you mull advance 
at lead 100,000 crowns before you can expect to get a penny of profit 
from it; and that the people in the country are not in a condition to be 
at any fuch charge. Add to this, that the inhabitants are too ignorant of 
thefe mines, and the Spaniards are too difcreet to inftrudt them; and the 
French in Europe were too backward and timorous to engage in fuch an 
undertaking : yet it is certain, that the thing had been already done, and 
that fome particular reafons had caufed it to be laid afide *.** 

When the Spaniards had formed fettlements upon the great Antilles, 
they foon attempted to make difcoveries about the Mexican Gulph, about 
the year 1520: but the French fettled there in 1564, under Rene de Lau- 
donniere, who built Fort Carolin, whofe ruins are dill to be feen above 
the fort of Penfacola f, where the Spaniards murdered the French; which 
infult was revenged by M. de Gourges in 1567, who attacked the Spanilh 
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forts, killed many, hanged others, and returned to France ; after which 
the Spaniards repoflefled the whole. 

From that time the French feemed to have relinquifhed all attempts 
upon that coaft; but Hennepin, a Francifcan friar, took an opportunity 
of ingratiating himfelf with the Indians, travelled over the country, and 
called it Louifiana. Providence having facilitated his return to Canada, 
he gave the mod advantageous account of all he had feen : in confequence 
thereof, M. de la Salle made his difeoveries in 1679, returned to France, 
and renewed them in 1685 ; loon after which he was murdered in a 
revolt. 

It was generally reported, Louifiana was fuch a plentiful country, that 
many perfons from Canada came to fettle there : but the country was not 
fettled till M. de Iberville went there in 1698, and made the firft fettlement 
on the River Mobote, with all the facility that could be wifhed, but its 
progrefs proved flow. The colony was then granted to M. C'rozat; and 
M. de la Motte Cadillac arrived as governor in 1713, when the colony 
was in great diftrefs; becaufe it was impoflible for it to do the laborious 
works, and make the firft advances, always requifite in the beft lands. 

The Spaniards were jealous of the French, and formed a fettlement at 
the Afiinais: but in 1.719 the grant of Louifiana was transferred from M. 
Crozat to the Weft India company, or company of Miftifiippi, which was 
formed in 1669 by M. de la Salle, and eftablifhed in 1712; but was after¬ 
ward united to the India company. M. de la Motte Cadillac was dead, 
and M. de Biainville fucceeded as governor general. 

The capital place of the colony was then at New Orleans, where the 
French had fent eight hundred men from Rochelle, in three fhips, on 
board of one of which embarked M. le Page Du Pratz. The company 
undertook to tranfport the adventurers, with their fervants and effects, at 
their expence ; as alfo to lodge, maintain, and convey them to their feve- 
ral conceftions or grants. Thus New Orleans became the capital of the 
colony; and was fo called, in honour of the Duke of Orleans, then regent 
of France. , 

Biloxi is fituated oppofite to Ship Ifland, and four leagues from it, 
which was an improper place for the capital of fuch a colony. The grants 
were thofe of Mr. Law, who was to have iyoo men to form the fettle— 
uaent: but Mr. Law failed in his extend ve fcheme; upon which the com¬ 
pany- 
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pany feized on all the effects and merchandize. This grant ruined many 
perfons, and impoveriftied more. 

The Weft India company being informed that Louifiana produced 
many fimples, whofe virtues were well known by the natives, and of 
great fervice in medicine; therefore the company ordered M. de la Chaife, 
the dircdtor-general of the colony, to make the beft inquiry concerning 
the fame. M. Du Pratz collected above three hundred fimples, and fent 
them to France, where they were planted in a botanic garden, by order 
of the company. 

The fettlement at Mobile was the firft in the colony, which was then the 
refidenck of the commandant-general, the commiffary-general, the ftaff- 
officers, and others of the government: but it was found inconvenient, 
and another fettlement was made at Ifle Dauphine. The fettlement of 
Mobile was ten leagues from its harbour, on the banks of the river of 
that name; and Ifle Dauphine, oppofite the mouth of that river, is four 
leagues from the coaft. 

Fort Louis at Mobile was built upon the river that bears the fame deno¬ 
mination. The fort was about fixteen leagues diftant from Dauphine 
Ifle, and ftrongly built. This poft was a check upon the nation of the 
Chadtaws, and cut off the communication of the Englifti with them. 
Another fort was eredted at Tombeche, to check the Englifti on the fide 
of the Chickefaws *. 

To proceed up the Miftiflippi from its mouth, it will be found, that 
Fort Balix is eredted at one of its mouths. The next poft is the Englifh 
Reach, fortified on both fides the river. The diftance from this place to 
the capital is reckoned fix leagues by water, and the courfe nearly circu¬ 
lar ; but both fides of the river are lined with houfes, which afford a 
beautiful profpedt to the eye. 

New Orleans, the capital of the colony, is fituated to the eaft, on the 
banks of the Miftiflippi in 30 0 north lat. but for the reft, fee Du Pratz. 

The Canadians, who are numerous in Louifiana, are chiefly at the Illi¬ 
nois, which they efteem a kind of paradife. It was this that induced the 
French to undergo fo many long and perilous voyages, upward of two 

* That fort was only built fince the war with the Chickefaws in 1736. 
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thoufand miles, againft ftrong currents, fteep catara&s, and boifterous 
■winds on the lakes, to get to this fettlement of the Illinois. 

• I jL • 4 ^ 

The Trench had feveral hoftilities with the Indians; particularly the 
Chitimachas and the Natchez, whom they obliged to fubmit, and carried the 
latter as Haves to New Orleans, where they were imprifoned, and fent to 
Domingo, that the whole nation might be extirpated; which was almoft 
effe&ually done ; for mod of them were deftroyed or taken prifoners, and. 
the reft retreated to the Chickelaws. 
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CHAP. II. 

gThe language , religion , government , cujloms , 0/ the natives of Louifana, 

S OME think this people of Phoenician or Carthaginian extra&ion, and 
particularly the Natchez; but their origin is uncertain. The figu¬ 
rative ftile, with the bold and Syriac expreflions, in the language of 
the Natchez, feems a kind of proof that they are defcended from the 
Phoenicians; befide, it appears that the Carthaginians pra&ifed that 
^inhuman cuftom of fcalping their enemies *: but the Mexicans are 
faid to have been peopled by the inhabitants of Corea in China, When 
the Natchez arrived in this part of America, they found fome nations 
there who are diftinguifhed among the natives by the name of Red 
Men ; but their origin is very obfcure. 

As to the nations inhabiting on the eaft of the Mifliflippi, they were 
very populous before their country was difcovered by the Europeans. 
However, by a ftrange fatality, the arrival of the Spaniards in America 
feems to have been the unhappy epoch of the deftrudtion of its inha¬ 
bitants, not only by war, but by nature itfelf f. 

The Iroquois, Chickefaws, and Padoucas, have all ravaged Louifianaj 
where the fmall-pox has fpread a farther depopulation. The aged died 
in confequence of their advanced years and the bad quality of their 
food; and the young, if not ftridtly watched, deftroyed themfelves 
from an abhorrence of the blotches in their {kin. 

Many are the names by which the inhabitants of this extenfive region 
have been diftinguifhed, and in proportion as we penetrate into the 
northern parts of Louifiana, interefting difcoveries may be certainly 
made. 

The language of the Natchez is in a figurative ftile like the Orientals; 
;but in general there are two dialects; the one of the nobles, the other 
of the people, and both are very copious. Though the women fpeak 
the fame language with the men, they foften their words, and make 
them fmooth. 

* Polybius, lib. i. ,c. 6. + Du Pratz, vol. ii. p. 131. 
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They acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they call Coyocop-Chill, 
or Spirit infinitely Great. 

They are brought up in a mod perfect fubmiffion to their fovereign, 
particularly the Great Sun, or chief of the Natchez, whofe power is 
equal to that of the Ottoman emperors. 

As they are comprized of fo many different nations, it cannot be 
fuppofed they have a particular uniformity of manners; but thofe of 
the Natchez are the beft, becaufe they are more fenfible and civilized in 
every refpedt. When any one of the women of the natives is delivered 
of a child, fhe goes immediately to the river, where fhe wafhes herfelf 
and the infant; fhe then comes home, and lies down, after having put 
her child in the cradle, and tenderly taken care of it. The children are 
white when born ; but they foon turn brown, as they are rubbed with 
bear’s oil, and cxpofed to the fun. They rub them with oil to render 
their nerves more flexible, and prevent the flies from flinging them in 
their infancy. They never put them upon their legs until they are a 
year old; and fuffer them to fuck as long as they will, or until the 
mother proves with child. As the children grow up, the parents take 
care to accuftom thofe of their own fex to the labours and exercifes fuited 
to them. The boys, when about twelve years of age, are taught the ufe 
of bows and arrows. The children are educated without blows; fo that 
the body is left at full liberty to grow, and to form and ftrengthen itfelf 
with their years. The youths accompany the men in hunting, to learn 
what is neceflary to be pradtifed in the field ; but when they are at years 
of maturity they cultivate the land, and perform all other manly exer¬ 
cifes, both in war and peace. 

The Natchez begin their year in the month of March; and at every 
new moon they celebrate a feaft, which takes its name from the animals 
that are then ufually hunted, or from the principal fruits reaped in the 
preceding month. 

The firfl month is called that of the Deer, which is celebrated with 
univerfal joy. The fecond is called Strawberry Moon, as that fruit 
abounds then in great quantities. The third moon is that of the Small 
Corn, which is impatiently expedted, as their crop of large corn is fel- 
dom fufficient to nourifh them from one harveft to another. The fourth 
is that of the Water Melons, and anfwers to our June. The fifth moon 
is that of Fifh. The fixth that of Mulberries. The feventh is that of 
Maize, or Great Corn; which is the mod folemn feaft of all; for it prin- 
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ci pally con lifts in eating publicly of new corn, which had been defignedly 
jown for that purpofe, with fuitable ceremonies. The eighth moon is 
that of Turkies. The ninth is that of the Buffalo. The tenth of Bears. 
The eleventh the Cold Meal moon. The twelfth that of Chefnuts: 
And the thirteenth that of Walnuts, which .is added to complete the 
year. 

• 

•Paternal authority is not lefs facred and inviolable than the pre¬ 
eminence of the men ; and it ftill fubftfts among the Natchez, fuch as it 
was in the firft ages of the world. This nation is compofed of nobility 
and plebeians; but the chief of the former are called Suns, to whom 
the latter pay the utmoft Jervility, 

Their nuptial and funeral ceremonies are very lingular; but too tedious 

to be mentioned here. 
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CHAP. m. 

The natural hijlory of Loufana. 

T'HE country produces feveral kinds of maize; which is called 
Turkey corn in France, and in England Indian corn. They have 
good wheat, rye, barley, and oats. The rice which is cultivated here 
was brought from Carolina, and lucceeds furprifmgly well: it has been 
fown in the flat country without being flooded, and the grain was rich. 
Beans, potatoes, melons, and pompions, are lit for this foil. All kinds 
of greens and roots, which have been brought from Europe into this 
colony, fucceed extremely well when planted in a proper foil. 

The country is full of vines of different kinds, fome of which afford 
good grapes; but in general the trees to which they twine are fo high, 
and fo thick of leaves, and the intervals of underwood are fo filled with 
reeds, that the fun cannot warm the earth, or ripen the fruit. Peach- 
trees and fig-trees the natives had from Carolina: orange-trees and citron- 
trees were brought from Cape Francois; and have fucceeded well; yet 
there have been winters fo fevere that thofe kinds of trees were totally 
frozen to the trunk. 

They have abundance of wild apples, whortle-bcrries, mulberries, 
olive-trees, walnut-trees, hicory, chefnuts, filberts, and fweet gum, whofe 
balm is highly efteemed. 

White and red cedars are common upon the coaft; fo is the cyprefs- 
tree and pine-tree. All the fouth parts of Louifiana are full of laurel. 
The faffafras, maple, and myrtle-wax trees are plentiful. The cotton- 
tree, the acacia, holm, mangrove, and oaks, are alfo abundant; fo are 
the afh, elm, beech, lime, hornbeam, afpen, willow, alder, and liart, 
which laft grows very large. 

The country has flowers peculiar to itfelf, and in fuch profufion that 
the meadows are covered with them from the month of May until the 
end of fiimmer; beautiful to the fight, and fragrant to the fmell: but of 
all, the flower called lion’s-mouth is particularly diftinguifhed, as it 
forms a fweet nofegay of itfelf, and is worthy the gardens of kings. 
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Buffaloes are in numerous herds, and afford the principal food for 
the natives, who hunt them in all parts. Deer are found in abundance 
in Upper Louifiana. The wolf is common in the hunting countries; 
and the bear appears in winter, when he chiefly lives upon roots and 
fruits. There is a kind of tiger, of a fmaller fize than in Afia. There 
are abundance of foxes, wild cats, rabbits, fquirrels, and particularly 
thofe called flying fquirrels, becaufe they leap from one tree to another 
at the diftance of 25 or 30 feet. 

Birds are very numerous; infomuch that it would take a volume to 
defcribe the whole. 

• % 

They had two kinds of filk-worms; one was brought from France, 
the other was natural to the country. The tobacco-worm is a cater¬ 
pillar of the fize and figure of a filk-worm : it is of a fine fea-green 
colour, with an acrimonious fling, near a quarter of an inch long. 

Caterpillars, butterflies, bees, and flies, abound; efpecially the burn¬ 
ing-fly, which is fmall, but gives great pain. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The trade and commerce of Louifiana. 

T"\ R Y buffalo hides are of fufficient value to encourage the Indians to 
procure them; efpecially if they were told, that only their fkins 
and tallow were wanted. They would then kill the old bulls, which 
are To fat as fcarcely to be able to go. Each buffalo would at leaft afford 
ioo pounds of tallow; the value of which, with the Ikin, would make 
it worth the while to kill them : befide, the fpecies of buffaloes would 
not be diminilhed, as the fatteft are always a prey to the wolves. 

Deer Ikins are well manufactured. 

The wax-tree produces wax of fome effeem; and there are many 
timber-trees of ufe in trade. Mails might be alfo had in the country, 
on account of the number of pines which the coall produces; and, for 
the fame reafon, pitch and tar would be in common ufe. There is no 
want of oak for the planks of Ihips; and the cyprefs might be put to 
the fame purpofe, with better effects; becaufe it is not injured by the 
worm. 

Elm, afh, and other woods of different fpecies, are common, and 
good for fhip-building. Iron and hemp are to be had there; alfo falt- 
petre, faffron, indigo, cotton, filk, tobacco, faffafras, and fome drugs. 

As to the commerce which the French of Louifiana carried on with 
their Weft India Illands, it was of cyprefs-wood fquared for building, of 
different fcantlings; and fometimes they tranfported houfes, all framed, 
and marked out, ready to fet up on landing at their place of deftination; 
bricks and tiles; maize and other corn. The returns were in coffee, 
fugar, and rum ; but the profit was generally cent, per cent, in favour 
of the Continent. 

The Ihips which came from France to Louifiana put in at Cape Fran¬ 
cois; and fometimes there were Ihips obliged to return by Cape Francois 
to take in their cargo for France, becaufe they had been either paid in 
money or bills of exchange. 

What relates to the commerce with the Spaniards is as follows; The 
Spaniards generally brought to Louifiana feveral commodities; in par- 

7 ticular, 
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ticular, campeachy and brazil wood, cocoa, cochineal, vanilla, indigo, 
farlaparilla, fnufF, leather, and tortoife-ftidl. 

« One will, perhaps, be furprifed to hear fuch extraordinary things 
of a country which has been efteemed fo much inferior to the Spanilh or 
Portuguefe colonies : but thofe who refled upon what conftitutes the 
genuine ftrength of ftates, and the real goodnefs of a country, will foon 
alter their opinion, and agree that a territory wrell peopled and cultivated 
would be more benelicial than a land of mines The paflage has 
been made from Balife in Louifiana, to Rochelle in France, in forty- 
five days. 

The French have told us that the lands of Louifiana are very proper 
for the culture of tobacco ; but it is allowed that the tobacco of the 
Natchez and Yafous is preferable to the reft j\ 

The arts and manufadures of the natives are insignificant if com¬ 
pared wdth thofe of the Europeans ; yet their induftry and invention are 
not to be defpifed, fo far as they affeded the neceflities and utility of 
life. Their method of getting fire •, forming hatchets of flints, and 
felling trees; of making their bows and arrows, clothes and habitations, 
are peculiar to themfelves. They ered huts of wood, which are clofe 
and ftrong enough to refill the impetuofity of the wind. Thefe huts 
are each a perfed fquare; none of them are lefs than fifteen feet, and 
fome of them are more than thirty feet in each of their fronts. They 
ered thefe huts in the following manner: Several young walnut-trees 
are brought from the woods about four inches in diameter, and thirteen 
or twenty feet in heighth. They plant the ftrongeft of thefe in the four 
corners, and the others fifteen inches from each other in ftraight lines, 
for the fides of the building. A pole is then laid horizontally along the 
iides inward ; and the other poles are ftrongly faftened to it by fplitted 
canes. Then the four corner poles are bent inward till they all meet in 
the center, where they are ftrongly faftened together: the fide poles are 
then bent in the fame diredion, and bound down to the others; after 
which, they make a kind of mud-mortar, and fill up the chinks; but 
leave no other opening than the door, and cover the mud with mats and 
cane. The roof is thatched with turf and llraw intermixed; and over 
all is laid a mat of canes, faftened to the tops of the walls by the creep- 

* Do Pratz, vol. i. p. 344. 

f M. da Mont; who alfo tells us the way of planting and curing tobacco in this coun¬ 
try ; ot making indigo and tar. 
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mg plant; fo that thefe huts will endure twenty years without any 
repairs. 

The natives having once erected their habitations, mull naturally 
next apply themfelves to the cultivation of the ground; therefore they 
had fields of maize, and other grain, near all their habitations. 

Their women make fome earthen ware for domeftic utenfils, but 
very coarfe. They make kettles of an extraordinary fize, and pitchers 
with a Imall opening; gallon bottles with long necks; large and fmall 
plates in the French fafhion; as alfo pots for their bear-oil, which will 
hold forty pints. The women alfo make the men’s girdles and garters, 
the collars for carrying their burthens, as alfo feveral works of em¬ 
broidery with the quill of the porcupine, which is black and white. 

The French commodities for this colony were much the fame with 
thofe fent to Canada, and the French Ifiands; but thofe for trading with 
the Indians were coarfe cloths and hats, knives, hatchets, and pick-axes, 
fmall looking-glaffes, drinking-glaffes, and vermilion : befide, there was 
alfo a great trade of negroes in Louifiana. 

All the labour of agriculture is performed by negroes, efpecially in 
the lower part of the colony : and it is for the intereft of the planters 
to give their negroes a fmall piece of wade ground at the end of the 
plantation to cultivate for their own profit, that they may be able to 
drefs a little better, by felling the produce of it, which the planters 
ought to buy from them upon generous terms. 

The two principal officers of the colony were, a dire&or, who had 
full authority over thofe employed in commerce, navigation, and the 
public eftablifhments; and a commander in chief of the troops, whofe 
infpe&ion and power extended to all military affairs, as alfo to the 
Indian tribes. 
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BOOK XII. 

The Hiftory of CANADA. 

CHAP. I. 

Defcription of the country , foiU and produce. Indians ; and their trade 

’with the French. 

C ANADA is computed by fome to be as extenfive as one-half of 
Europe, as it extends from 39 0 to 65° latitude; that is, from 
Lake Erie to the north of Hudfon’s Bay; and in longitude from the 
River Mifliflippi to Cape Race in Newfoundland *. But others extend 
it from the 25 0 to the 53 0 of north latitude; and from 76° to 93 0 of 
weft longitude; being bounded on the north by the land called Labrador, 
or New Britain ; on the eaft by the northern fea, and New England; 
on the fouth by Florida; and on the weft by New Mexico, with the 
unknown tracfts to the north of it: The great River of St. Lawrence, 
which is twenty-two leagues broad at its mouth, and whofe fource is not 
perfectly known, though traced more than 800 leagues up the country, 
almoft entirely erodes Canada; forming, in its courfe, feveral great 
lakes, fome of which are of fuch an extent, that they may be taken for 
feas. 

* La Hontan. 
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Canada, in its largeft fenfe, is divided into eaftern and weftern; the 
former of which is commonly known by the name of Canada, or New 
France; and the latter Louiliana. The climate and foil of this country 
are different in many places ; but all that part which way inhabited by 
the French, being chiefly along the banks of the great River of St. Law¬ 
rence, is very cold in winter, and warm in fummer. The other parts 
of the country are interfefteu with woods, lakes, and rivers ; which 
render it ftill colder. There are, however, great quantities of fertile 
lands, which may produce all kinds of grain and fruit; but the chief 
product is tobacco, which the country yields in great quantities. 

There are abundance of deer, elks, bear, foxes, martins, wild cats, 
and other creatures in the woods •, befide wild fowl and other game. 
The fouthern parts efpecially breed great numbers of wild bulls and 
cows, fmall deer, roebucks, goats, wolves, and other animals, both wild 
and tame. The meadow grounds yield excellent paflurage, and breed 
great quantities of large and fmall cattle: And where the arable land is. 
well fecured, it produces good crops. . 

The marfhy ground's are full of beavers, otters, and other amphibious- 
animals : the rivers and lakes with fifli of all forts ; befide, the moun¬ 
tains abound with fome mines of filver and of coal. 

The whole country is well watered ; but the two principal rivers are 
thofe of St. Lawrence and the Miflifiippi. The entrance into the 
Bay of St. Lawrence lies between Cape de Retz on the Ifland of New¬ 
foundland, and the north cape in Cape Breton;. but the Miflifiippi has 
been already defcribed. 

Canada Proper, including all to the north and weft of the great river 
and lakes, contained twenty-eight tribes of Indians. Some of thefe 
tribes were numerous and brave, fed themfelves by hunting, and fold 
their fkins to the French, who divided the country into the ten follow¬ 
ing provinces ; moft of them known by their capital towns or ports as 
Gafpe, Saint Jean Ifie, Mifcon Ifle, Richlieu, the three rivers, Montreal*. 
Fort Frontenac, De Conti, Saint Francis, Notre Dame des Anges, Alexis, 
Saint Michael, and Saint Jofeph.. 

4. v i > j 

Thefe Indians, the original inhabitants, were almoft perpetually at 
war with each other, conftantly jealous of their liberty, and always 
regretting the eftablHhment of ftrangers among them*. 
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The Iroquois are the braveft of all, and have been already mentioned. 
Among the other Indians there were feveral nations in. alliance with the 
French ; fome even who had embraced Chriftianity, and fixed their refi- 
dence in the middle of the French colonies ; as the Hurons, who were 
fettled at Loretto; and the Abenakis at Sillery. There were alfo two 
villages of Chriftian Iroquois near Montreal; but for the moft part com- 
poled of the children taken from thefe Indians during their wars with 
the French. It was with thefe nations', who were lefs troublefome and 
fufpicious than the Iroquois^ that the French traded for fkins ; which 
they carried on two different wa\s: the one was made by the Indians, 
who came yearly with their caftors, and other fkins and furs, to the 
French plantations: the other was made by the French wood-rangers, 
who brought the neceffary European commodities to all the Indian 
nations of this Continent.. 

Montreal was the principal place of rendezvous for this commerce; 
fcarce a year palling without the arrival of thirty or forty canoes, con¬ 
ducted each by three of thofe wood-rangers, and laden with the caftors 
they obtained from the Indians in their huts. The Indians alfo annually 
failed down thefe great lakes, about which they reiided, with a large 
quantity of furs, which they exchanged for arms, kettles, hatchets, knives, 
and other commodities; whereby the profits were ufually 200 per cent., 
in favour of the French. 

When their canoes were unladen, their huts ereCted, and their mer¬ 
chandize ranged in order, they demanded an audience from the governor- 
general ; or, in his abfence, from the particular governor of the place 
where they arrived. The governor, having granted their requeft, placed 
himfelf in a two-armed chair in the middle of the public market-place;, 
when each nation, forming its peculiar circle, feated themfelves about 
him, every one with a pipe in his mouth. All being fettled, and filence 
enjoined, the orator of one of the nations, in the form of an harangue,, 
addreffed himfelf to the governor, “ That his brethren were come to> 
vifit him, and to renew their ancient friendfhip : that the chief motive- 
of their journey was to be of fome advantage to the French, who would 
be at great difficulties to get beaver fkins if the Indians had not made if 
their bufinefs to bring them into their colonies: that they knew how 
much efteemed beavers were in France, and how inconfiderable the value 
was of the commodities given them in exchange: that notwithftanding 
the friendfhip they had for the French engaged their treating with them; 
and to be in a condition another year to bring greater ftores of their 
furs, they came to take in exchange fufees, powder, and balls, either to 
? make 
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make the emoluments of their hunting more abundant, or the more to 
torment the Iroquois, in cafe of their attacking the plantations of their 
friends the French: and laftly, that for a pledge of their fidelity, and 
fincere dealing, they threw down a belt of wampum, with feveral caftors 
for the Kichiokima, or the general-governor, whofe prote&ion they 
requefted in cafe of being plundered or ill ufed in the town. 

The difcourfe being finifhed, and the orator having refumed his feat 
and pipe, the governor fpoke in his turn, and alfo made his prefent; 
after which, the liberty of commerce being granted, the affembly broke 
lip; when the Indians returned to their huts, and prepared themfelves 
for the exchange, which they began the following day. 

All this commerce was carried on by truck, where gold and filver 
never interfered; and, as it was very free, the Indians not brooking the 
leaft reftraint, all the inhabitants became dealers; nor was any mer¬ 
chandize reputed contraband, wine and brandy excepted, upon account 
of the quarrels thefe nations were fubjeft to when intoxicated with fuch 
liquors. When their bargains were concluded, and their goods ex¬ 
changed, each nation returned home, after having taken leave of the 
governors. 
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CHAP. II. 

The rivers , lakes, towns , and trade ; w/V/j remarks on the Indians 

of Canada. 

'JpHE principal rivers in Canada are as follow: 

1. Saint Lawrence, communicating with the fca at the Gulph of Saint 
Lawrence. 

2. The Chriftinaux, or Chriftino, which difcharges itfelf into Hud- 
Ton’s Bay; but there are many others of lelfer note that join thefe in their 
courfe from the heights of the country to the Tea. 

The River Saint Lawrence takes its rife upward of two thoufand miles 
from its mouth, at a lake called by the Indians Nipilfong, which in their 
language fignifies a large body of water ; and it lies north-weft from Lake 
Superior, in 52 degrees of north latitude. The northerly bank of this 
lake is a bog or morafs, near four hundred miles in length from north-eaft 
to fouth-weft, and about one hundred and fifty miles in breadth. North 
of this bog is a ridge of mountains, extending from north-eaft to fouth- 
weft, the whole length of the marlhy country, and beyond it to the weft- 
ward. Thefe mountains are very high and fteep: they are called by the 
Indians the head of the country; meaning thereby that they are fituated 
in the center, and are the higheft land upon that continent; which indeed 
Teems to be the cafe: for, fouth-eaft of thefe rifes the River Saint Law¬ 
rence, having its courfe from thence fouth-eafterly; north-eaft rifes the 
River Chriftino, and runs north-eaftwardly: and from the fouth and 
fouth-weft of thefe mountains rifes the Miffiffippi, which runs fouth- 
wardly : fo that by thefe rivers the continent is divided into fo many de¬ 
partments, as it were, from a center, which is the before-mentioned 
mountains. 

The Indians who inhabit round Lake Nipilfong are called the Lake In¬ 
dians, and are in number about fix thoufand men. They chiefly live upon 
the weft, fouth, and fouth-eaft of the Lake, and in the illands upon it, where 
the lands are tolerably good; the other parts being either marlhy or 
mountainous. Their country is of confiderable extent, but of difficult 
accefs; upon which account they never had much communication with 
the Englilh or French. They have no fire-arms, but hunt with bows and 
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arrows. They have little or no war or connexions with any other tribe 
of Indians, but live almoft as independent as if they had a whole world to 
themfelves. 

They fometimes go through the Chriftinaux country to Hudfon’s 
Bay, and purchafe fome clothing from, the company; but their chief 
attire is the produce of their own country, only {kins of beafts. They 
never {have or cut the hair from their heads, or any part of their bodies * 
on which account the other Indians efteem them a favage herd in the 
ftriXeft fenfe; nor will they keep any correfpondence or connexions with 
a people fo uncultivated and rude. They never pretend to improve their 
land by induftry, but live upon the wild beafts of the woods, and the plen¬ 
tiful fifh in the lakes. 

From hence the River Saint Lawrence runs through a rough, broken, 
defolate and uninhabited country to Lake Superior, having in its courfe 
feveral falls or cataraXs; the moft remarkable of which is about fifteen 
miles from the Lake, where the water falls perpendicularly from a confider- 
afble height. The river is here a quarter of a mile wide: a rock extends 
ftrait acrofs the ftream, over which it falls with a noife that may be heard 
at the diftance of feveral miles. Below thefe falls is great plenty of fifh, 
efpecially trout, which are large and good. 

At the entrance of the river into the lake is a town of Indians, called 
the Souties or Attawawas; which nation inhabit all along at the mouths 
of the rivers that fall into Lake Superior, and on the north of the Lakes 
Mechigan and Huron; where they can raife about 12,000 fighting men. 
Thefe Indians are more improved than the Nipiflongs, as they had a greater 
intercourfe v/ith the French. 

They generally change their habitations in fpring and autumn, {pend¬ 
ing the fummer feafon upon the banks of the rivers and lakes, where they 
fifh and raife their corn: they fpend their winter among the mountains, 
fometimes two or three hundred miles diftant, for the fake ofbetter hunt¬ 
ing, and their food is according to the feafons. They, as yet, make little 
ufe of fpirituous liquors, nor have they made any kind of beverage, except¬ 
ing the juice of the maple tree, of which they alfo make a kind of fugar. 
They live upon the fimple gifts of nature, when in health; and when 
they are fick, the woods and lakes^furnifh them with medicines; in the 
application of which, fome are allowed to excel in {kill, but receive no 
fee. Although they have private property, no perfons are left to fufftr 
by illnefs or diftrefs, while their neighbours can fupply their wants; and 
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all this from the fimple natural confideration, that they ami their families 
are liable to the fame unhappy circumftances in which they fee their 
friends. 

At the north of Lake Superior is another tribe of thefe Indians, who 
call themfelves the Bulls, who inhabit round the bay, called by the French 
Merduouft, or North Bay. They differ little from the Souties in their 
manners; and they can raife about four thoufand fighting men. They 
are originally of the Souties, or Attawawas nation, as evidently appears 
by the affinity between the two languages. The chief trade of thefe In¬ 
dians is to Hudfon’s Bay, where they carry furs, and exchange for arms. 

Lake Superior is upward of two thoufand miles in circumference, and 
very deep, excepting near the weft-end, where are feveral iflands; and 
near where the river joins it is a large ifland, feparated from the main by 
a freight about fix miles in breadth. The foil of this ifland is very good, 
and there are feveral Indian towns upon it. The banks to the north, 
fouth, and eaft, are very high and fteep in fome places; being more than 
two hundred feet above the furface of the water, and almoft perpendicu¬ 
lar; fo that it is difficult to land at any place except where the rivers fall 
in. 

Upon the north and eaft of this lake, the lands are broken and moun¬ 
tainous, intermixing with many ponds and rivulets. (Jpon the fouth and 
weft of the lake, the country is level and good quite to the Miffiffippi, 
having extenfive plains covered with tall grafs; there being fcarce any 
trees or underwood for fome hundreds of miles: but in other places the 
oak maple and locuft trees are fair, lofty, and excellent. There are like- 
wife fome good iflands in the north-bay of this lake, of forty or fifty miles 
in length from north to fouth, but not near fo wide. 

The Indians in this territory certainly enjoy in the greateft plenty what 
they look upon to be the neceffaries, and even the luxuries, of life; for 
here are beafts, fowl, and fifh, of every fize and kind, common to the cli¬ 
mate, in the greateft abundance; nor can any reafon be affigned why 
this might not become a rich and valuable country, fhould it ever be in¬ 
habited by a civilized people. It has rivers, and a kind of fea peculiar to 
itfelf; which fupply the deficiency of its interior fituation, by facilitating 
trade and commerce, from one part of the country to another, by a con¬ 
veyance eafy and cheap. The Indians feldom negledt thele advantages, but 
make great ufe of canoes on the rivers and lakes; which vefiels they make 
of the bark of birch, fpruce or elm; thofe made of the former are much 
Vo l. II. D d the 
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the largcft and beft;. they will carry from fire hundred to two thoufarcd 
weight; and are a kind of veflels well adapted to this country, being fo 
light that two Indians will carry one of a middling fize, when they come 
to any clift or catarad, until they think proper to take the water again. 

The River Saint Lawrence flows from Lake Superior to Lake Huron 
upward of one hundred and fifty miles, and joins it about twenty miles 
eaft of the {freights of Michilimakinac. Here the ftream is generally very 
rapid, and has one confiderable fall; round which the Indians are obliged 
to carry their canoes when they pals this way. The land adjacent to the 
river between the two lakes is broken and hilly; but much of it is capable 
of being improved to great advantage. The timber is tall and thick. 
Iron ore is found in great plenty; and there are ftreams fufficient for any 
kind of water-'works. 
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A little to the weft of where the river joins Lake Huron, is a town of 
the Attawawas Indians, who came here from the fouth of Lake Superior,, 
their original country. To the north-caff of the lake is another town of 
the fame Indians; and upon the weft fide of the lake the Saganongs are ' 
feated, at the head of a bay, called Saganong Bay. Befide, there are 
feveral towns of the Souties or Attawawas upon the rivers {lowing into the 
eaft and fouth-eaft of the lake i but thefe Indians have much the fame cuf- 
toms as thofe on Lake Superior. 

Lake Huron is fomewhat of a triangular form; one of the extremities 
points to the north-daft, where a confiderable ftream flows into it, called 
the Souties River, from which there is but a fhort carrying-place to the 
Attawawas River, that joins Saint Lawrence River near Montreal. An¬ 
other extremity points to the north-weft, at the {freights of Michilimakinac: 
the other to the fouth, where the River Saint Lawrence ifiues out as from 
the point of a heart. 

This lake is about nine hundred miles in circumference: the country 
on the north and north-weft of it is rocky and mountainous: on the 
fouth-eaft the land is low, and covered with fmall timber, fuch as oak, 
white pine, walnut, maple, and afli. Upon the louth-weft, between Lake 
Huron and the Lake Michigan, the country is level and plain, and the 
foil is tolerably good, having few trees upon it of any kind. 

This wide extended plain is covered with tall-grafs, among w T liich are 
deers, elks, bears, and other animals. The country alfo abounds in a great 
variety of land and water-fowls, and indeed feems to be deftitute of no¬ 
thing 
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"thing that is neceftary to fupport the natural wants of the human kind. 
The number ot Indians who inhabit round Lake Huron is about 3000, 
of which 600 are warriors, or fighting men. 

Lake Michigan is fituated weft from Lake Huron, and is much of the 
fame form; excepting that it is longer, extending further to the fouth. 
There is a communication between the two lakes by the Streight of 
Michilimakinac. It is fifteen miles wide, and forty in length, running 
nearly eaft from the Lake of Michigan. 

Upon the north end of this lake are feveral towns of Indians; and at 
the fouth extremity the River St. Jofeph flows into it, about 30c miles 
weft of Detroit. 

The country between the two lakes is level, and generally of a fa¬ 
vourable foil; well timbered, and plentifully watered. At the point 
adjoining Lake Michigan the land is of a Tandy kind ; and fo it is from 
thence for a few miles toward the fouth. Here ftands our fort of Michi¬ 
limakinac, a good ftockade, near twenty feet high. Some French inha¬ 
bitants ftill reiide here for the fake of trading with the Indians, and for 
the trout fifhery, which is here very valuable; as the trout in thefe 
ftreights are exceeding plentiful, and of an extraordinary fize, the 
Indians from all the adjacent countries annually refort hither for the 
fake of thefe fifh, yet their numbers feem undiminifhed. 

Upon the fouth-eaft fide of Lake Michigan are fome towns of the 
Souties; and at the fouth-end live the Pottawatamies, who have feveral 
villages upon the weft fide of the lake. The Indians round Lake 
Michigan amount to about 4000 fighting men. Upon the north-weft 
part of the lake enters another ftreight from the Green Bay, which is 
about forty miles wide, and 100 long: There are feveral iflands in it 
varioufly tranfpofed, fome of which are inhabited by the Pottawatamies, 
and others by the Attawawas. 

The Green Bay is of confiderable extent; and into the north-eaft of 
it flows a large river that rifes between Lake Superior and the Mifliflippi; 
which is called Foxes Paver, becaufe of a nation called the Fox Indians, 
who refide on its banks, and are about 4500 men. Farther fouth, the 
country is inhabited by the Kokabouze, whofe number is about 500 
men. 

The wide-extended country upon this river, the Green Bay, and the 
ftremhts from thence to Lake Michigan, is uniformly plealant; the foil 
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the largcft anti beft;. they will carry from fire hundred to two thoufand 
weight; and are a kind of veflcls well adapted to this country, being fo 
light that two Indians will carry one of a middling fize, when they come 
to any clift or cataradt, until they think proper to take the water again. 

The River Saint Lawrence flows from Lake Superior to Lake Huron 
upward of one hundred and fifty miles, and joins it about twenty miles 
eaft of the (freights of Michilimakinac. Here the ftream is generally very 
rapid, and has one confidcrable fall; round which the Indians are obliged 
to carry their canoes when they pafs this way. The land adjacent to the 
river between the two lakes is broken and hilly; but much of it is capable 
of being improved to great advantage. The timber is tall and thick. 
Iron ore is found in great plenty; and there are ftreams fufficient for any 
kind of water-works. 
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A little to the weft of where the river joins Lake Huron, is a town of 
the Attawawas Indians, who came here from the fouth of Lake Superior,, 
their original country. To the north-eaft of the lake is another town of 
the fame Indians; and upon the weft fide of the lake the Saganongs are ' 
feated, at the head of a bay, called Saganong Bay. Befide, there are 
feveral towns of the Souties or Attawawas upon the rivers flowing into the 
eaft and fouth-eaft of the lake *. but thefe Indians have much the fame cuf- 
toms as thofe on Lake Superior. 
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« Lake Huron is fomewhat of a triangular form; one of the extremities 
points to the north-eaft, where a confiderable ftream flows into it, called 
the Souties River, from which there is but a fhort carrving-place to the 
Attawawas River, that joins Saint Lawrence River near Montreal. An¬ 
other extremity points to the north-weft, at theftreightsof Michilimakinac: 
the other to the fouth, where the River Saint Lawrence ifiues out as from 
the point of a heart. 

This lake is about nine hundred miles in circumference: the country 
on the north and north-weft of it is rocky and mountainous: on the 
fouth-eaft the land is low, and covered with fmall timber, fuch as oak, 
white pine, walnut, maple, and afh. Upon the fouth-weft, between Lake 
Huron and the Lake Michigan, the country is level and plain, and the 
foil is tolerably good, having few trees upon it of any kind. 

This wide extended plain is covered with tall-grafs, among w T hich are 
deers, elks, bears, and other animals. The country alfo abounds in a great 
variety of land and water-fowls, and indeed feems to be deftitute of no- 
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tiling that is neceflary to fupport the natural wants of the human kind. 
The number of Indians who inhabit round Lake Huron is about 3000, 
of which 600 are warriors, or fighting men. 

Lake Michigan is fituated weft from Lake Huron, and is much of the 
fame form; excepting that it is longer, extending further to the fouth. 
There is a communication between the two lakes by the Streight of 
Michilimakinac. It is fifteen miles wide, and forty in length, running 
nearly eaft from the Lake of Michigan. 

Upon the north end of this lake are feveral towns of Indians; and at 
the fouth extremity the River St. Jofeph flows into it, about 300 miles 
weft of Detroit. . 

The country between the two lakes is level, and generally of a fa¬ 
vourable foil; well timbered, and plentifully watered. At the point 
adjoining Lake Michigan the land is of a fandy kind ; and fo it is from 
thence for a few miles toward the fouth. Here ftands our fort of Michi¬ 
limakinac, a good ftockade, near twenty feet high. Some French inha¬ 
bitants ftill relide here for the fake of trading with the Indians, and for 
the trout fifhery, which is here very valuable; as the trout in thefe 
freights are exceeding plentiful, and of an extraordinary fize, the 
Indians from all the adjacent countries annually refort hither for the 
fake of thefe fifli, yet their numbers feem undiminifhed. 

Upon the fouth-eaft fide of Lake Michigan are fome towns of the 
Souties; and at the fouth-end live the Pottawatamics, who have feveral 
villages' upon the weft fide of the lake. The Indians round Lake 
Michigan amount to about 4000 fighting men. Upon the north-weft 
part of the lake enters another freight from the Green Bay, which is 
about forty miles wide, and 100 long: There are feveral iflands in it 
varioufly tranfpofed, fome of which are inhabited by the Pottawatamies, 
and others by the Attawawas. 

The Green Bay is of confiderable extent; and into the north-eaft of 
it flows a large river that rifes between Lake Superior and the Mifliflippi; 
which is called Foxes River, becaufe of a nation called the Fox Indians, 
who reflde on its banks, and are about 4500 men. Farther fouth, the 
country is inhabited by the Kokabouze, whofe number is about 500 

men. 

The wide-extended country upon this river, the Green Bay, and the 
freights from thence to Lake Michigan, is uniformly pleaiant; the lou 
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is good, and wants nothing to make it truly delightful but to be pro¬ 
perly colonized. It is at prefent well ftored with a variety of wild 
game, the natural flocks and herds of its favage inhabitants. The 
timber is tall; but not fo thick as to prevent the growth of grafs, which 
is here very luxuriant, and fufficiently indicates the goodnefs of the 
foil, where buffaloes, elks, wild cows, bears, deer, and beavers, abound. 
The air is not lefs agreeable than the fcil; the winters are never fever-e,. 
and the country wears a verdure the greateft part of the year. 

The Indians in this country raife Indian corn, and have plenty of 
horfes; but their cabbins, or houfcs, are like thofe upon Lake Superior, 
already defcribed. Here likewife grow fpontaneoufly a great variety of 
grapes, which are agreeable enough to the palate, and the Indians 
make a kind of rough claret from them. 

This country alfo produces a kind of wild oats, or rice, which hath 
already been mentioned as growing upon Lake Superior and Nipiffong; 
but here it thrives moll plentiful in the fhoaleft water, where a canoe 
may be loaded in a little time : The toflel' refembles oats, but the kernel 
is liker rice; and it grows two or three feet above the water, where it is 
pleafant to the eye. 

From this fhort account of the Lakes Huron and Michigan, the Green 
Bay, and the adjacent country, it muff appear to be a very valuable 
territory, capable of rich improvements, and of fuch national im¬ 
portance as to require an immediate fettlement; of which the French 
were fo truly fenfible, that they kept advanced polls at the River Saint 
Jofeph, the Green Bay, and the falls of St. Marie, when Canada was 
ceded to Great Britain, all which have fince been deftroyed by the In¬ 
dians ; fo that the only poll the Englilh had left in this part of the 
country was at Michilimakinac, which is now garrilbned by ico men. 

From the fouth point of Lake Huron, the River Saint Lawrence runs 
caflerly, inclining to the fouth about eighty miles, where it flows into 
Lake Erie, after palling through Lake Sinclair, which is about twenty- 
five miles above the other lake. 

The river at Lake Huron is about 500 yards wide, but much wider 
berore it reaches the other lake, as feveral ftreams join it on each fide. 
Where it enters Lake Sinclair the river is divided into feveral branches, 
by which are formed fix illands of different dimenfions* 

The 
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The Lake Sinclair is nearly circular, and is about fix leagues acrofs. 
Upon the eaft fide are extenfive marfhes ot eight or ten miles from the 
water; anti near the lower end, upon the eaft fide, a river enters it; 
from which, by a fhort carrying-place, is an eafy conveyance to Lake 
Ontario uied oy the Indians who are a branch of the Attawawas, and 
inhabit the banks of this river. The land upon the weft fide of the lake 
is alio tolerably good J , and the timber chiefly maple or beech. 


At the fouth fide of the lake, where the River Saint Lawrence leaves- 
it, there is a fudden divifion into two branches, thereby forming an 
riland of considerable extent: The eaftermoft branch keeps a direct 
courfe ; but that which turns to the weftvvard forms a fpacious bay, 
leaving a point of land between that and the lake called Long Point. 
From this bay it returns and joins the other branch, forming the above- 
mentioned ifland in the opening of the bay, and from thence keeps its 
courfe fouthwardly to Lake Erie. The land upon each fide of the river is 
level, fertile, and good, intirely from one lake to the other. On the 
eaftward fide of the river, a little below Lake Sinclair, is a town of the 
Attawawas ; and further down, upon the fame fide, toward Lake Erie 
is a town of Hurons. The river between thefe lakes is about 800 yards 
in breadth ; and on the weft fide below the bay is the fort of Detroit, 
or the Streights. The French inhabitants here are fettled on both fides 
of the river for about eight miles; and Major Rogers fays, “That when 
he took pofleflion of the country foon after the furrender of Canada, 
they were about 2500 in number; there being near 500 that bore arms, 
to whom he adminiftered oaths of allegiance, and near 300 dwelling- 
houfes: That our fort here is built of ftockadoes, is about twenty-five 
feet in heighth, and 1200 yards in circumference 

The ITtuation of this place is pleafant, and the land very good. The 
inhabitants raife wheat and other grain in abundance, and have plenty 
of cattle; but they enrich themfelves chiefly by their trade with the 
Indians, which is here both lucrative and large. 

Below Detroit, upon the fame fide of the river, near its entrance to 
Lake Erie, is an Indian town of the Pottawatamies; and below that the 
Red River enters it, oppofite the weft end of an ifland, which divides 
the River Saint Lawrence into two branches as it flows into the lake» 
The river is here about two miles in breadth ; and there are fome other 
fmaller iflands, which are very beautiful. 

* See his account,- &c, p, 168. 
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Lake Erie is near 300 miles in length, from the fouth-weft to the 
north-eaft; about ninety miles wide at the wefterly end, and near forty 
at the lower end, where it bends off, before the river leaves it, about 
feven or eight miles. 

The river enters the lake at the north-weft corner; and the River 
Miamee, or Miamis, flows into it at the weft end of the lake. This 
river has an eafy communication with the Ohio, by the River Wabacli; 
there being no more than twelve miles of land-carriage between the two 
rivers : but half-way between the River Miamee and the ftreights of 
Sandufky the River Huron flows in, on which there are fome valuable 
lprings. 

At the fouth-weft corner of Lake Erie, the Lake Sandufky com¬ 
municates with it, by a ftreight of half a mile in breadth. The 
Lake Sandufky is thirty miles in length, and ten miles in breadth. 
The River Sandufky flows in at the fouth-weft corner of this lake; and 
upon the banks of this river, as alfo round the lake, the Huron Indians 
are fettled in different towns, fituated in a pleafant fertile country, where 
are about 700 fighting men, who differ fomething in their manners from 
the Souties, or any yet mentioned. They build regular framed houfes, 
and cover them with bark. They are efteemed the richeft Indians upon 
the whole continent, having not only horfes in great abundance, but 
many black cattle and fwine. They raife great quantities of corn ; not only 
for their own ufe, but fupply feveral other tribes, who purchafe this 
article from them. The country of the Hurons extends 150 miles weft- 
wardly of the lake, and is 100 miles wide. The foil is not exceeded by 
any in this part of the world: the timber is tall and fair: the rivers 
and lakes abound with a variety of fifh ; and here is the gteateft plenty 
of wild water-fowl any where in the country : The woods abound with 
game; and the whole territory, if well populated, would be of the 
utmoft utility. 

The country on the fouth fide of Lake Erie is claimed by the Five 
Nation Indians, but not inhabited by them; yet they keep it for the 
fake of hunting. This alfo is a fine level country towards the louth 
from the lake, for feveral miles, having many ftreams flowing through 
it into the lake, from the high lands between this and the Ohio. 

Our fort at Prcfque Ifle is upon this fide of the lake, about 100 miles 
from the eaft end; and from this fort is a carrying-place of thirteen 
miles to the French Creek, a branch of the Ohio. The country from 
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this fort down to where the river flows out of the lake, about ten miles 
fouth of where St- Lawrence leaves it, belongs to a town of the Five 
Nation Indians. I he country on the northward fide of the lake is alfo 
level, and the timber tall, but not near fo good as on the fouth lide. 

There are feveral ftreams which water this country that is much fre¬ 
quented by the Meftiftangan Indians, who are a branch of the Atta- 
wawas, who continue no longer in a place than when they find plenty 
of game. ^ Upon this fide of the lake, and oppofite to Prefque Hie upon 
the other fide, is a peniniula called Long Point; which extends into the 
lake 260 miles, and is fix miles over in the wideft part, but not more 
than 100 yards where it joins the main. 

There are alfo feveral little ifiands in the lake, at the weft end, which 
might be improved to advantage ; for though they are fomewhat rocky, 
they are good land. From the eaft end of Lake Erie, the River Saint 
Lawrence runs north-eafierly, inclining to the north, about fifty miles, 
to Lake Ontario ; and nearly oppofite to where it iflues out of the lake 
is a new fort, called Fort Erie, ereded on the northern fide. Soon 
after .he river forms itfelf; the current is rapid, on account of the rocks 
and fqlls in it, for about a mile; over which veflels may be worked up 
by windlafl'es A little below thefe ripples are feveral fmall ifiands; and, 
at about fix miles diftance, the river is divided in two branches by the 
fouth-weft end of the Great Ifland, which extends almoft down to Little 
Niagara Fort, and contains about 40,000 acres of good land. The 
country on both lides the river to Little Niagara is uninhabited, yet it 
has the appearance of fertility. 

Little Niagara Fort is only a ftockade, about two miles from the 
eaftern end of the Great Ifland, on the eafl fide of the river. Near 
this fort is a remarkable fall, or catarad, in the river, which deferves a 
particular defeription. This catarad is called the Falls of Niagara ; and 
the courfe of the river here is fouth-eaft, being about half a mile wide 
where the rock croffes it, not in a dired line, but in the form of an 
half moon. Above the fall is an ifland about half a mile in length, the 
lower end of which is near the edge of the fall. The current of the 
river above the ifland is very flow; but foon after runs on fwiftly, and, 
before it comes to the fall, with fuch violence, as often throws the 
water to a confiderable height, efpecially on the weft fide of the ifland ; 
for the whole ftream appears in a foam, and the defeent is great. When 
it comes to the perpendicular fall, which is about 150 feet, no words 
can exprefs the confternation of travellers at the firft view ; for there 
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they fee a prodigious body of water falling, or rather violently thrown, 
from fucli a precipice, upon the rocks below, that it afcends again to 
a very great heighth, appearing white as fnow, as all converted into 
foam. The noife of this fall is frequently heard at the diftance of 
fifteen miles and more. The vapour arifing from the fall may be fome- 
times feen at a great diftance, appearing like a cloud, or pillar of fmoke, 
and in k the appearance of a rainbow, whenever the fun refle&s it upon 
the eye of the traveller. Here many beafts and fowls lofe their lives by 
attempting to fwim, or crofs the ftream in its rapids, and are found da/hed 
in pieces below. There are lefler falls in the river for feveral miles, which 
renders it unnavigable. The bank of the river on the eaft fide from the 
fall downward is 300 feet high, until the traveller comes to another 
Englifli fort, about nine miles diftant from Little Niagara; and this 
length they are obliged to carry by land, upon account of the rapids 
a bove, and the catarads below. 

The land upon the other fide rifes gradually; and it is much fre¬ 
quented by eagles, who feed upon the carcafes of beafts. The land 
upon the weft fide of the River St. Lawrence, from this fort, or landing 
place, to Lake Ontario, is owned by the Mefliflangans, and is tolerably 
good. The timber is chiefly chefnut; but the eafterly fide, which is 
claimed by the Five Nations, is thinly timbered with lofty oaks, which 
feem artificially tranfpofed. The river enters Lake Ontario at the 
fouth-weft corner, at which place is Niagara Fort, nobly, ftrong, and 
elegantly built. 

The form of this lake is oval; it is near 260 miles in length, and in 
the middle 150 in breadth. 

The country on the weft and north of the lake, down to the River 
Toronto, which is about fifty miles, is very good. At the weft end 
a river runs in, from which are carrying-places both to Lake Sinclair 
and Lake Erie, or to rivers that flow into them. 

The country upon the lake, between Saint Lawrence and Toronto, is 
inhabited or owned by the Mefliflangans. It has a good foil, and is well 
wooded with plenty of vines. By one of the branches of the Toronto 
is an eafy communication with the rivers flowing into Lake Huron ; and 
upward of 100 miles from T oronto, at the north-eafterly corner of the 
lake, the River Cataraqua flows into it; but there are feveral fmaller 
ftreams between thefe. From Cataraqua is a carrying-place to the 
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Attawawas River, which joins Saint Lawrence near Montreal. This 
country is alio claimed by the McflilTangans, as far northward as Cata- 
raqua; they likewife claim all the well fide of Lake Ontario, and north 
of Lake Erie; but they lead a roving unfettled life, and literally without 
any local reiidence. 

At the eaft corner of the lake the River Ofwego flows in, where the 
Englifh have another fort erected, and a garrifon kept up of a confider- 
able force, about two hundred miles from Niagara. 

The River Ofwego rifes from the Oneida Lake, which is about thirty 
miles in length. At the eaft end of this lake is a royal blockhoufe, which 
is garrifoned to maintain a communication with the lakes: and on the 
weft: end of this lake is Fort Brereton, another poll: eftablilhed for the fame 
purpofe. About half-way between this and Ofwego is another block¬ 
houfe, to command a ferry over the Seneca River. The Oneida Lake is 
diftant about fifty-four miles from the Lake Ontario; and from the 
Oneida is an eafy communication with the Mohock River, and confe- 
quently with Hudfon’s, by the way of the Wood-Creek. 

The country upon the lake, between Ofwego and Saint Lawrence, is 
level and good for feveral miles from the lake; but it is claimed by the 
Five Nations; and there are feveral rivers flowing through it to the lake. 
The molt confiderable is the River Sable, which joins the lake about 
eighty-five miles eaft of Niagara, and rifes near a branch of the Ohio. 
There are feveral falls upon it, and one higher than the falls of Niagara. 
For a confiderable way, it is about two hundred feet wide; but it is very 
much concealed from the traveller, as he pafles it upon the lake, by an 
ifland fituated before the mouth of it. About one hundred and fifty miles 
up this river, are thofe remarkable fprings, fo much efteemed by the 
Indians as a remedy for almoft every difeafe: they are called the Oil- 
fprings, upon account of an oleous fubftance that iflues forth with the 
water, and rifes upon the furface of it. The Indians ufe thefe fprings 
for confumptions, afthmas, and various internal diforders, by drinking 
the water; and for rheumatic pains, by bathing, with great fuccefs. 

A little further eaftward flow in the rivers Arundicat and Chinefee. 

In the rivers round Lake Ontario are falmon in great plenty during the 
fbmmer feafon ; and at the entrance of the River Saint Lawrence, during 
the winter feafon, are abundance of what they call white filh, which are 
peculiar to this place. In fummer they difappear, and are fuppofed to lie 
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during that feafon in the deep water, out of foundings: they are about 
the fize of Iliad, and very agreeable to the palate. Here is great plenty 
of water-fowl, and game, common to the climate, of all kinds. Upon the 
whole, the country round this lake is pleafant, apparently fertile, and 
capable of fuch valuable improvements as to be of-general utility. 

/ _ - s 

The Five Nations have their towns at fome diftance from the lake, and 
chiefly on the rivers that flow therein. 

The River Saint Lawrence takes its leave of Lake Ontario at the north- 
eaft corner of it. Near the lake, it is about eleven miles in breadth; it 
has feveral iflandsand one, at the head of the north rifts, has a little 
fortrefs, erc&ed by the French, and ftill maintained by their conquerors. 
A little fouth of this ifland, a confiderable ftream flows in, which rifes 
near Uudfon s River, and is called Ofwegotchy ? which has many falls. 

From Lake Ontario to the Cedars, the weftern boundary of the province 
of Quebec, is about eighty miles; and from thence to Lake Saint Francis, 
which may be called the next ftage of Saint Lawrence, the diftance is* 
much the fame. 

Upon the fouth fide of the river, at the bottom of the rifts, is a fmall 
village of the Five Nations ; and another toward Montreal upon the fame 
fide. In the river, and in the Lake Saint Francis, are feveral iflands, 
which are in general fettled by the French, belonging to the province of 
Quebec. 

The country upon both fides is tolerably good, and is capable of fup- 
porting many thoufands of inhabitants. 

On the northern fide of Lake Saint Francis the Attawawas River flows 
in, and joins the River Saint Lawrence. The Attawawas rifes eaft of Lake 
Superior, from a little lake, where is an Indian tribe, who call themfelves- 
Roundocks; and oppofite to the north-eaft corner of Lake Huron is an¬ 
other little lake, called Nipiflong. The ftream which flows from it is- 
joined by another that rifes from fome lefier lakes among the mountains; 
and where thefe rivers unite are many iflands, which render the paflage- 
difficult to find. 

From the head of the weft branch of this river, there is but a fhort 
portage to another that falls into Lake Huron ; by which way the Eng- 
lifli traders fometimes carry their goods to and from the Indians in this 
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part of the country; but this way is greatly more difficult than that of 
Niagara, being obflrudted by many falls, around which they are obliged 
to carry their canoes and goods. 

There is another little fettlement of the Roundocks upon the river, be¬ 
tween the illands and its junction with the River Saint Lawrence; which 
junction, after afouth-eaft courfe, is by three different channels: one flows 
into the river of Saint Francis, and the other two form the ifland of Je- 
fus, north of Montreal; after which, they meet and unite with the River 
Saint Lawrence, at the eaft end of the ille of Montreal, i he country on 
the banks of this river is broken and indifferent, until you come near the 
River Saint Lawrence; and the timber is chiefly white pine, of a lofty 
growth. The winters are cold, and fubjedt to the deepeft fnows. How¬ 
ever, there is great plenty of beaver in this country; and the river, for 
fome way up, abounds with falmon; which two articles are the principal 
fubfiftence of the Indians refiding here, who pretend not to keep any 
animals except dogs. Yet even this country, by a civilized induftrious 
people, might be rendered fertile and pleafant, far furpaffing many in the 
world that are well inhabited and very populous. 

There are feveral fettlements of the Saint John’s, Cape Sable, and other 
tribes of Indians, upon the ffreams falling into Saint Lawrence from the 
fouth, between that and Nova Scotia, and round the Gulph of jSaint Law¬ 
rence, between that and the Bay of Fundy, and the coafts of the province 
of Main, whofe chief fubfiflence is the wild game of the country; for 
they keep no cattle, and raife but little corn. 

There are likewife fome Indians upon the north fide of Saint Lawrence, 
near Quebec, called Hurons, but of no confiderable account. 

About thirty-five miles below Quebec, a river flows in from the north, 
that heads near Hudfon’s Bay, or James River ; on the banks of which 
refide fome other tribes of the Roundocks: but all the Indians on the 
lakes, except the Hurons and Five Nations, have an affinity in their lan¬ 
guage, and appear to be of the fame originality. 

From this account of the country upon the River Saint Lawrence, above 
what is now called the Province of Quebec, there feems a profpe£t in fu¬ 
ture, not only of a flourifhing province, but a great kingdom, exceed¬ 
ing in extent of territory molt of the kingdoms in Europe, and exceeded 
by few in the fertility of its foil, or the falubrity of its air; and, in its 
prefent uncultivated flate, abounding with many of the neceffaries and 
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conveniencies of life: and though it has no open communication with the- 
(ea, yet great amends are made for this defeat by its numerous lakes and 
ftreams running to and from them, by which there is an eafy commu¬ 
nication from one part of the country to another, almoft through the 
whole. 

This country will always have the advantage of the fur and peltry trade,., 
upon account of its extenfive lakes, and the large uninhabited country to 
the north-weft of it, both of which will tend to fupport that valuable and 
lucrative branch of commerce here to the end of time. 

If it was not for the feveral cataracts and water-falls in this river of 
Saint Lawrence, Canada would lie very commodious for an extenfive- 
trade; nor would it be a difficult matter to pafs from Quebec to the Gulph, 
of Mexico by the lakes and rivers which join that of Saint Lawrence to 
the Mifliftippi, which empties itfelf into this gulph. 

The French of Canada were numerous, moft of them fubftantiaf, and’ 
many opulent; but their principal towns were the three following: 

1. Quebec, the capital, fituated on the north-fhore of the river of Saint 
Lawrence, about two hundred leagues fouth-weft of its mouth; being di¬ 
vided into the upper and lower town, both of them about three miles in 
circumference; and defended by a caftle, which was on an eminence. In 
the upper town, there were five churches, befide the cathedral. This 
city was the metropolis of the French dominions in North America, and 
a bifhop’s fee. The .viceroy, who refided there, affumed the title of 
“ governor and captain-general, both of New France and Louifiana.” 

2 . Montreal is fituated upon an ifland in the river of Saint Lawrence,, 
About ioo miles fouth of Quebec. The ifland is about forty miles in 
length, and ten in breadth; fertile in corn, and plentiful of fruits.. 
The town is finely fituated upon the bank of the river, which is about a. 
league broad in that part. It contained about two hundred families, and 
was fecured by a rampart of large beams, flanked by redoubts. The 
priefts of Saint Sulpice at Paris obtained a grant of this town and ifland 
in 1663, and they kept three courts of jiiftice here; erected a noble 
church, and endowed fome monafteries, as alio a houfe of knights-hofpi- 
tallers. This town was the principal frontier garrifon of the French 
againft the Iroquois, or Indians under the protection of New York: but 
the River of Saint Lawrence is not navigable above Montreal, on account; 
of fome cataracts. 
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Montreal ufed to carry on a great trade with the Indians, who brought 
thither all forts of furs, which they exchanged for French commodities of 
all kinds; and for this purpofe a fair was annually kept along the banks 
of the river in the month of June, when many Indian nations reforted 
there, and fome from the diftance of fifteen hundred miles. 

3. Trois Rivieres is a town fo named, from its fituation at the conflu¬ 
ence of three rivers; one of which is that of Saint Lawrence, and lies 
almoft in the mid-way between Quebec and Montreal. It is a well-built 
town, and a coniiderable mart for the Indians. The French colony con- 
fifted of many plantations, fituated on both fides of the river, from Que¬ 
bec to Montreal, which being only a mufket-fhot diftance from each other, 
compofed, as-it were, two kinds of large villages of near one hundred 
and fifty miles in length. The leaft accommodated of thefe planters had 
four acres of land in front, and thirty or forty up the country: but for 
large concefiions, which were properly the feignories of the country, where¬ 
on the plantations were dependent, they had frequently from ten to fif¬ 
teen miles in front, with as many as they pleafed up the country; of which 
the perfon to whom the grant was made, retained only a part for his capi¬ 
tal mefiuage, and farmed the reft to other planters at is. 6 d. ftcrling an 
acre, or thereabout. There were alfo plantations in fome iflands formed 
by the river; whereof thofe of the ifle of Orleans were in good repute: 
this ifland is about four miles from Quebec; is about twenty miles in 
length, and ten in breadth; being very fertile, efpecially in the produce 
of wheat. 

✓ 

A part of the Canada commerce confifted in corn, and legumes of all 
kinds; as alfo in planks, and timber for carriages; of which great quan¬ 
tities were confumed in the colony, and exported for the French iflands; 
the return being in fugar, tobacco, and fuch commodities as were wanted 
by the colonifts, or not cultivated by them. However, {kins and furs, 
particularly caftor, made the principal objedt of the commerce of this 
colony; a commerce which pafled intirely through the hands of the Indi¬ 
ans, who received, in exchange for their caftor, feveral European com¬ 
modities ; but the profits were immenfe upon the French fide, though not 
fo great as formerly ; efpecially fince the Engliih found a method to treat 
with thefe Indians for the fame commodity. 

Quebec, Montreal, the Three Rivers, Tadoufac, Richelieu, and Gham- 
bli, were the principal places reforted to by the Indians for this trade: and 

Ghambli was formerly in fuch reputation, that it was the principal ren¬ 
dezvous.-. 
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dezvous of the Soccokis, Mahingans, and. Openangos; but they were 
obliged to trade with the Englifh for fear of the Iroquois. 

The mod valuable of thefe {kins, and the principal objed of commerce 
with the Indians, are caftors; but the different kinds of thefe make a 
great difference in their price; becaufe there are winter caftors; fat caf¬ 
tors, or old coat; moulted, dry, and fummer caftors; as alfo white caf¬ 
tors, which are fcarce. 

The beaver, or caftor, is an amphibious four-footed animal, fometimes 
living upon land, and fometimes in water; though fome live intirely out 
of water, where they only go to drink, as other land animals; making 
holes and dens for themfelves, like rabbits and foxes; but thefe are called 
fluggifh beavers, or land beavers. 

The largeft beavers meafured, between the head and the root of the tail, 
about twenty-fix inches, the head meafuring feven: they have a flat oval 
tail, covered with thin feales, like a fifh, meafuring fourteen inches; 
which in all make about four feet. A few are found in fome parts of 
Europe; but they moft abundantly breed in Canada : under which deno¬ 
mination are comprehended thofe that come from Acadia and Hudfon’s 
Bay. 

The beavers of Canada are of three colours; the brown reddifh, the 
black, and the white. The firft is the cheapeft; the next is the moft 
valued in England; and the laft is the moft efteemed in Canada. 

The beavers breed once in a year, and have from ten to fifteen in a 
litter. Their flefh is faid to be excellent food; and their {kins are prin¬ 
cipally ufed in the manufacture of hats and furs. In 1699 an attempt 
was made in France to employ it in other merchandizes ; and accordingly 
a manufactory was fettled in Fauxbourg Saint Antoine, near Paris, where 
they made cloths, flannels, ftockings, and other commodities, of beaver, 
with a mixture of wool; which manufacture flouriflied for a while, btit 
foon decayed ; it being experimentally found, that the fluffs not only loft 
their dye when wet; but when they became dry again, were as harlhand 
ftiff as felts *. 

% 

Merchants diftinguilh three kinds of beaver, though they are all the 
{kins of the fame animal. Thefe are, new beaver, dry beaver, and fat 
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beaver: the firft is that taken in the winter-huntings, which is the heft 
and moft efteemed for rich furs, as having loft none of its hairs by moult¬ 
ing: dry or lean beaver is got in the fummer-huntings, when the animal 
is moulted, and has loft part of its hair; which, being much inferior to 
the former, is little ufed in furs, but moftly in hats: fat beaver, ufually 
called old coat, is that which has contracted a fat unCtuous humour, ex¬ 
haled by fweat from the bodies of the Indians, after they have wore it for 
fome time; but though this is better than the dry, it is only ufed for hats. 
After the hair is cut off the fkin, the pelt or {kin itfelf is ufed in various 
works; as for the coverings of mails and trunks, in flippers, and other 
things. 

Caftoreum is a liquid matter, inclofed in bags or purfes, near the 
anus of the caftor or beaver, falfely taken for the tefticles of that animal. 
It is ufed in medicinal compoiitions; but that of Canada is faid not to be 
the beft. Care fhould be taken that it is not adulterated with honey or 
other drugs to increale its weight; which is known by iqueezing it; the 
fophifticated being foftifh, and yielding a faintifh fmelling honey; but the 
natural is hard and heavy; of a brown colour, brifk linell, and full oF 
little filaments. 

The other furs procured from the Indians of Canada are foxes, black 
and fpeckled; martins, and thofe called fables; otters, fome reddifh, and 
others brown; bears, black and white; pefkans, or wild cats; pole¬ 
cats, ferrets and weazels; wolves, fquirrels, and mufk-rats, with their tef¬ 
ticles. 

The Indians alfo fupplicd the French with the fkins of feveral animals, 
fome green, and others drefled after-the manner of the country; fuch as- 
the fkins of elks, deer, goats, and wolves. But it Ihould be obferved, that 
when the Canadian Indians, according to their manner of trafficking, 
fpeak Amply of fkins, without fpecifying the name of the animal, elk- 
fkins fhould be underftood, as they are the deareft of all thofe in Canada* 

The French of Quebec alfo fent, during the fummer-feafon, fome vef- 
fels to trade for the fkins of fea-wolves with the Efkimaux, who were fo 
diftruftful as never to come aboard the French; fo that the commerce with 
them was carried on in a Angular manner. The Indians expoled from 
their canoes, on the top of a pole, the goods they would fell; demand¬ 
ing, at the fame time, what they would have in exchange, as knives, 
powder, balls, fufees, hatchets, kettles, and other things. The French 
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repofed as little confidence in the Indians, and never permitted them to 
approach too near. 

The following is an exaft Rate of the merchandize proper for the caftor 
trade of Canada: 

Short and light fufees ; gun-powder for fowling; balls and fmall fhot^ 
hatchets and bill-hooks; knives and fheathes; fword-blades for making 
darts; kettles and pots of all fizes; hooks of all forts; Reel and flints for 
ftriking fire; fhort clokes of blue ferge; common linen fliirts, and thick 
worftcd ftockings; Brazil tobacco; thick whipcord for nets; fewing- 
thread of different colours; packthread for nets; drinking-glaffes; a few 
arrows; fome broad-fwords; a little foap; with fome needles and pins. 
The belt commodity, and of mod certain vent, was brandy, if not pro¬ 
hibited ; yet it was one of thofe wherewith the canoes of the wood-rangers 
were not the leaft laden; in which canoes, made of birch-bark, all the 
commerce of the great river and lakes was carried on during the fummer 
feafon; but in winter, fledges were ufed. Nor fhould it be omitted, that 
the commerce of the lakes belonged to fuch of the planters who obtained 
permits from the governor-general; and that thole permits were fixed at 
a certain number every year: But this private trade, though lucrative to 
the monopolizers, was prejudicial to the general trade of the colony; as 
it hindered great numbers of the Indians from bringing their fkins and 
furs to a public mart, where all the inhabitants might partake an equal 
fhare. 

What has been thus difcufled, regards only the interior commerce of 
Canada ; fo that here it feems neceffary to add fomewhat concerning the 
trade promoted there by foreign importations. 

There were two feafons for the departure of French fhips for Canada; 
one toward the end of April or beginning of May, the other in Septem¬ 
ber : the latter ufed to arrive there when the ice was melted, and the other 
before it was formed. 

The French lhipping deftined for this trade paid no duties, except for 
the Brazil tobacco: and the cargo of thefe Ihips was partly the fame with 
that fent to the Caribbee Iflands ; becaufe tobacco, fugar, and feveral other 
commodities from the Weft Indies were of the number of thofe imported 
to Canada, where the foil and climate ate improper for their cultivation. 
There was alfo fome difference in the clothes and fluffs; as the cold coun- 
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try ot Canada required them warmer and thicker than the Caribbees, fitu- 
atcd under the torrid zone. 

Though great profits accrued from all the commodities imported to 
Quebec in French bottoms, fcarcely amounting to lefs than fifty per cent: 
yet luch as were leaft necefiary, and moftly for ornament or curiolity, fold 
beft; as lace-ribands, watches, fnuff-boxes, and a variety of luch 
trinkets; of which a fufficient quantity feldom arrived, though ufually 
fold at four times their juft value, on the deduction of every expence. 

When Ihips arrived at Quebec, the merchants there, who kept fadors 
at Montreal and Trois Rivieres, loaded fome barks with part of the mer¬ 
chandize imported on their account, and fent it to be fold by the retailers. 
There were feveral rich traders, however, in thefe towns, who received 
various commodities at the firft hand ; as they came themfelves to make 
their market at Quebec, and freighted feveral barks which brought back 
themfelves and their merchandize to the place of their refidence. 

A t 

All this merchandize was paid for, either in money or bills of exchange 
on Rochelle ; or in fkins and furs, corn, timber, or madder. The returns 
in furs and fkins were the beft; but there was never, either of thefe or 
any other commodities, a fufficiency to freight all {hips that came from 
France; befide, there were only fome privileged fhips allowed to have 
a full freight for their return. The Rochelle Ihips, not to return empty, 
frequently took in coals at Cape Breton for Martinico and Guadaloupe, 
where great quantities were confumed in refining of fugar; of which they 
afterward made their cargoes of return. 

It was in the Lower Town of Quebec that the richeft traders of Ro¬ 
chelle had their warehoufes and fadors; where it was alfo that the 
merchants and traders of the other towns, and even of Quebec, not car 
pable of having any correfpondents in France, came to fupply themfelves 
with all kinds of merchandize. There were likewife merchants of the 
colony who kept fuch warehoufes at Quebec; but thefe were furnifhed 
with fhips of their own, which went and came from Canada to France, 
bringing backward and forward all necefiary commodities. 

The French Canada company carried on a profitable trade until the 
year 1742, when Europeans gave only a pound of gunpowder for four 
beavers, a pound of fhot for one, an ell of coaife cloth for fifteen, a 
blanket for twelve, two fifh-hooks or three flints for one ; a gun for 
twenty-five, a piftol for ten; a common hat for feven, an ax for four, a 
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check-fhirt for feven, a bill-hook for one, and a gallon of brandy for 
four: all which is faid to have brought in a profit of 2000 per cent. 

Thefe furs were more efteemed than thofe fold at New York, and 
brought from the Canadian lakes. A good Indian hunter will kill fix 
hundred beavers in a feafon; but they fometimes burn off the fur, and 
voall the beavers like pigs : befide, they ufe the fkins for bedding and 
coverings; fo that one man feldom brings above a pack, containing one 
hundred fkins, to market. 

The nearer the Indians of Canada are viewed, the more good qualities 
are difeovered in them: for moft of the principles which ferve to regulate 
their conduct, the general maxims by which they govern themfelves, and 
the effential part of their character, difeovers nothing of the barbarian. 
Beiide thofe ideas, though wholly indiftindt, which they ftill preferve of 
a fupreme Being, thefe veftiges, now almoft effaced, of a religious wor- 
fhip, which they feem formerly to have paid this fovereign Ruler; and 
the weak traces which may be remarked in their moft indifferent adtions 
of the ancient belief, and of the primitive religion, might reftore them 
more eafily than is imagined to the true path, render their converfion to 
Chriftianity eafier than is commonly found, and which is attended with 
greater obftacles even in the more civilized nations. But when an Indian 
kills another in his cabbin, being drunk, which they often pretend to be, 
when they harbour any fuch defigns, they content themfelves with lament¬ 
ing the dead. If the crime was done in cold blood, they readily fuppofe 
that the perfon who committed it had very good reafons before he pro¬ 
ceeded to this extremity; but if it appears he had none, it belongs to 
thofe of his own cabbin, as being the only perfons concerned, to punifh 
him, which they may do with death; this, however, is feldom done. In 
fhort, crimes are punifhed in fuch a manner as neither to fatisfy juftice, 
nor eftablifh the public tranquillity and fecurity. A murder, in which 
feveral cabbins fliould be affected, would, notwithftanding, always have 
troublefome confequences, and would often be fufficient to fet a whole 
town, or even a nation, in combuftion: for w r hich reafon, in fuch acci¬ 
dents, the council of the elders leave nothing undone to accommodate 
matters as well as poflible; and in cafe of fuccefs, it is commonly the' 
public that makes the prefents, and takes all the neceffary fteps with the 
offended family. The immediate punifhment of a criminal would at once 
put an end to the affair; and the relations of the deceafed are at liberty 
to inflidt their pleafure on him, if they can get him in their hands: but 
his own cabbin think it inconlillent with their honour to facrificehim; and 
often the village do not think proper to compel them to it. 
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The way moft in life among all the Indians to indemnify the relations 
of a man who has been murdered is, to replace him by means of a pri- 
foner of war; in which cafe the captive is generally adopted, enters into 
pobefiion of all the rights of the deceafed, and fbon caufes the perfon 
whofe place he fills to be forgot. There are, however, fome particular 
crimes which are punifhed with death on the fpot; efpecially what they 
call witchcraft. 

Whoever is fufpe&ed of this crime can never be fafe any where: they 
even caufe him to undergo a kind of rack, to oblige him to name his- 
accomplices; after which he is condemned to the fame punifhment with 
the prifoners of war; but they firb afk the confent of his family, which 
they dare notrefufe. T^ofc who are leaft criminal have their brains beat 
out before they are burnt: thofe who difhonour their families are treated 
much in the fame manner; and juftice is generally done upon them by 
their own family. 

A plurality of wives is allowed of, among feveral nations of the Algon- 
quins; and it is common enough to marry all the fibers ; which cubom 
is founded upon a perfuafion, that fibers mub agree better together than, 
brangers. In this cafe, all the women are upon an equal rank: but among 
the true Algonquins, there are two orders of wives; thofe of the fecond 
order being the flaves of the firb. Some nations have wives in every quar¬ 
ter where they have occafion to refide for a while in hunting-time; but 
there once prevailed among fome cantons a greater diforder; which was* 
a plurality of hufbands. 

Among all thefe nations, there are certain confiderable families who can 
only contract alliances with each other, and chiefiy among the Algon¬ 
quins; but, generally fpeaking, the perpetuity of marriages is held, 
facred, and carefully obferved among all ranks, and in alL families.. 
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BOOK XIII. 

An Account of NEW BRITAIN, or TERRA de LABRADORE, 

and HUDSON’S BAY. 


CHAP. I. 

Defcription of the country. Firjl difcoveries. Royal charter in 1670. 
Settlements. Trade. Climate. Attempts to difcover a north-'wefl 
)a[Fa?e. 


T HIS country lies in the northern part of Canada in 8o° of weft 
longitude; and between 51 0 and 63° of north latitude; where the 
Englifh Hudfon’s Bay Company have feveral forts and fettlements; 
from whence they carry on a valuable traffic with the natives for fkins 
and furs. 

This Bay is about 300 leagues wide from fouth to north; but that 
part of the bay, on the weft fide, in latitude 57°, is called Button’s Bay ; 
and the eaftern part, from latitude 55 0 15' to 51 0 , and the molt 
fouthern part, is called James’s Bay. 

Upon the eaftern main, or coaft of Labradore, are feveral iflands. The 
continent is very extenfive, and inhabited by Indians, who are rude and 
uncivilized: but the Englifh have feveral forts and fettlements on the 
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weft main, or New Wales; particularly one at the mouth of Churchill 
River, in about latitude 59 0 , and longitude 95 0 , weft from London: 
Another at York Fort, at the mouth of Nelfon’s River; one at New 
Severn; one at Albany River ; one at Hayes’s Iftand ; and one at Ru¬ 
pert’s River. 

It was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth that all the Englifh dominions 
upon the continent of America were difcovered, except Hudfon’s 
Streights. 

Captain Martin Frobilher made his firft voyage for the difcovery of a 
paftage to China, by the north-weft j and, on the 12th of June, he dis¬ 
covered Terra de Labradore in 63° 8', and entered a ftreight, which is 
called by his name. Upon the firft of October he returned to England, 
from whence he made fome other attempts to fix a colony, and trade 
with the inhabitants; but without fuccefs. 


After this, there were no other adventures until the year 1607, 
when Captain Henry Hudfon difcovered as far as 8o° 23'; but, in 
1611, he perifhed in attempting farther difcoveries, dearly purchafing 
the honour of having this large ftreight and bay called by his name. 


Sir Thomas Button, fitted out by Prince Henry in 1612, palled Hud¬ 
fon’s Streights, and, failing weftward, difcovered a large continent, 
which he called New Wales. Its fea and bay retain the difcoverer’s 
name : He could not proceed farther than 65°, and wintered miferably 
upon that weft continent, in 57 0 of north latitude. In 1616, Mr. Baf¬ 
fin entered the Streights. 


In 1631, Captain Thomas James fet out from Briftol, and made far¬ 
ther difcoveries in Hudfon’s Bay. He wintered near the bottom of the 
bay at Charleton Ifland, in 5 z° north latitude, and publiihed a good 
journal of his voyage. 


The firft caftern difcoveries were made at the charge of a company of 
Englifh merchants incorporated in the reign of King Edward VI. and 
called u The Merchants Adventurers for difcovering Lands unknown. 
Their principal defign was to difcover a paftage to India and China by 
the north-eaft, and to come in for a fhare of that rich trade with the 
Portuguefe, by a fhorter way than by the Cape of Good Hope; or at 
leaft to difcover fome countries where they might eflablifh a trade or 
equal advantage to them. 
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The difcoveries made by the Dutch in the north-eaft parts of Afia 
toward China and Japan, together with thofe near the polar circle about 
Nova Zembla, firft infpired the Englifli Eaft India Company with a 
defire of finding a north-eaft paflage to Afia by the great Tartarian 
ocean, which they feveral times attempted without fuccefs. This natu¬ 
rally led the Englifli navigators, who faw the great advantages arifing 
from fuch a difcovery, to turn their thoughts to the north-weft parts of 
America, where feemed a great probability of obtaining a paflage, as 
the difficulties were lefs, and the diftance between Hudfon’s Bay in 
Davis’s Streights, and the north-eaft coaft of America above California, 
no way fo great as between Nova Zembla and the fuppofcd Streights of 
Anian near Japan. 

Indeed, from the difcoveries already made for this age paft on the 
north-weft coafts of America, the general opinion of a paflage is fo 
ftrong, that in the charter granted to the Hudfon’s Bay Company in 
1670, which inverts them with very extenfive privileges, it is recited as 
a chief motive for the grant, that they fhould ufe all means for the 
difcovery of fuch a paflage; to the fuccefs of which their fettlement and 
trade in Hudfon’s Bay, it was reafonably fuppofed, would greatly con¬ 
tribute ; as will be farther explained. 

The capital fund of the company was 10,500/. fterling; and (hares 
were worth 500 /. Its privilege is exclufive for all the trade that can be 
carried on in Hudfon’s Bay j and in all the feas, ftreights, bays, rivers, 
lakes, and paflages, in whatever latitude they may be; with the pro¬ 
perty of all the iflands and lands therein, not poflefled by any other 
nation: but the continual wars between England and France, until the 
peace of Utrecht, funk the value of the fhares. 

This company was occafioned by two French gentlemen, who travelled 
into the country of the Efkimaux, and difcovered what a valuable trade 
might be carried on there : They reprefented the matter to the French 
government, who, contrary to their political fyftem, rejected it; where¬ 
upon the gentlemen communicated their obfervations to the Englifli, who 
fettled the trade. This corporation is ftill under the direftion of a 
governor, deputy-governor, and leven afliftants, who have a handfome 
hall in Fenchurch-ftreet to tranfaft their affairs in. 

In 1670, Mr. Baily, with twenty men, was fent over by the com¬ 
pany to Rupert River. Port Nelfon was the next fettlement in 1673 ; 
and Mr. Bridge was fent over governor of the weft main from Cape 
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Henrietta Maria. In 1683, the factory was removed from Ruperr 
River to Moot'e River, becaufe the former was too much expofed to the 
depredations of the French, who foon perceived their error, grew jealous- 
of the Englifh, and at different times difpoflefted them of moft of their 
forts, which were reftored by the treaty of Utrecht; and from that 
time the Englifh company has been in a very flourifhing condition. 

From Tadoufac, thirty leagues below Quebec, upon Canada- River^. 
there is water carriage to Lake Miftafin, which communicates with 
Rupert River. In 1686, the French from Canada, in time of peace,, 
became mailers of all the Hudfon’s Bay fa&ories, Fort Nelfon excepted.: 
In 1693, the Englifh recovered their factories; but the French foon after- 
got polfelfion of them again. In 1696, two Englifh men of war retook 
them; the French took them again in Queen Anne's war; but by the- 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the French gave up to . the Englifh fo far 
fouth as 49 0 north latitude. 

Mr. Dobbs fays, that this country, called Hudfon’s Bay, may be 
efteemed from 51 0 to 65° of north latitude, and from 78° to 95 0 welt 
longitude from London. The true definition of it is, from the treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, as follows: From a certain promontory on tha 
Atlantic ocean north latitude 58° 30' run fouth-weft to Lake Miftafin*;. 
thence fouth-weft to north latitude 49 0 , and from this termination due 
weft indefinitely. The northern boundary may be reckoned Davis’s 
Streights, becaufe of the Danifh claim, and otherways north indefinitely. 

The entrance of Hudfon’s Streights at Refolution Ifland is about fifteen 
leagues wide. The tide flows four fathom ; and the winds are north-weft 
about nine months in the year : it is not free of ice above two months in 
the year, and the fails and rigging freeze even in July. It is 140 leagues 
in length to the bay, at the bottom of which is only four feet tide. 

Captain Middleton, in twenty-three voyages, never could arrive at 
the fa&ories above five times before the tenth of Auguft; and it is a 
Handing order not to attempt coming back the fame year, unlefs they can 
fail from the factories about the middle of September, when it is gene-^ 
rally pleafant weather ; but Auguft is the proper month for the- navi¬ 
gation of Hudfon’s Bay, where are always good foundings. 

This grant is divided into the weft main or continent, formerly-in 
charts called New North and South Wales; and the eafl; main called 

* This includes the weftem half of Terra de Labradore,- 
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Terra de Labradore or New Britain. The French claimed the bottom of 
the bay, as belonging to Canada; but they difchimed it by the treaty of 
Utrecht. 

The country is fo inhofpitable, that no towns or plantations can be 
fettled there ; fo that it mult for ever remain a number of fcattered dif- 
mal lodges or factories; which con lift at different places at the mouths 
of feveral rivers for trade with the Indians; particularly on the weft 
continent are Churchill River, Nelfon’s River, Severn River, Albany 
River, and Moofe River. On the eaft continent are Rupert River and 
Slude River. 

On Churchill River is the Prince of Wales’s fort, which is the moft 
northerly, being in about 59° north latitude, and 94 0 50' weft longi¬ 
tude, the moft wefterly part of Hudfon’s Bay, where Captain Middleton, 
upon a north-weft difeovery, wintered miferably in 1742. At the 
mouth of this river, the tide comes from north by eaft two knots ; and 
it is navigable about 150 leagues. The company keeps here about thirty 
men, who return about a0,000 beaver {kins a year. 

On Nelfon’s River is Fort York, in 57 0 north latitude. It is the 
fineft and largeft river in the bay ; for it communicates with great lakes, 
and branches of rivers of Indian trade. T- he company have here 
twenty-five men; and the tide is fourteen feet. 

New Severn River was called by the French Saint Huiles : it is in 
55 0 north latitude; but it has a bar, and therefore little frequented. 

Albany River is in 5a 0 north latitude, and 85° 20 weft longitude. 
It has four feet tide; and, in 1731, 118 canoes came there to trade. 
From the middle of May to the middle of September the weather is 
tolerable : And the company have here twenty-five men. 

Moofe River is in 51 0 north latitude, and has four feet tide. It is 
larger than Albany River; and the company have here twenty-five men. 

Prince Rupert River is on the eaft fide of the bay, in 51° of north 
latitude; but is now neglected: but at Slude River, in 52 0 , the com¬ 
pany Tifually keeps ten men. 

The charge of the company is about 120 fervants, and about four 
annual fhips. The trade of the country confifts in furs, quills, and 
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feathers, from which great profits arife ; and there is befide a pretty good 
trade for blubber, in the forts belonging to the Englifh company. 

The natives receive in exchange arms, provifions, hard ware, and 
fome groceries. 

The commodities for the fupport of the colony confift generally in all 
the neceffaries of life; the country affording nothing either for the 
nourifhment or clothing of the inhabitants of this rich, but miferable 
fettlement, which cannot properly be called a colony; becaufe the peo¬ 
ple have no eftablifhed legiflature or houfe of reprefentatives, and their 
laws and regulations are made by the company. 

A late writer reprefents in ftrong terms the ill confequences of the 
exclufive charter enjoyed by this company, and makes fome fevere re¬ 
flections on the manner in which the trade is carried on. From what 
he fays on this fubjeCt the following remarks may be extracted. 

“ Though the defign, which firfl; led our daring countrymen into the 
ct dark receffes of the north, failed in its firft objeCt, the difcovery of 
“ a paffage that way to China, the attempt failed not of producing other 
44 confequences which well repaid to their country, if not immediately 
44 to themfelves, the fatigue, danger, and expence of it to the bold 
u adventurers, by laying them under a neccffity of flopping, when the 
44 feverity of the climate made the feas no longer navigable, to explore 
44 their inhofpitable fhores, for the fupport of life, till the return of the 
44 feafon proper for purfuing their project, whereby they opened with 
44 the inhabitants an intercourfe of commerce, unthought of before, and 
44 which, but for this cafe, would never have been fought for through fo 
u many and fuch difcouraging difficulties. 

u The feclufion of thefe inhabitants from the more informed part of 
44 mankind by their fituation ; and the fterility of their country, which 
44 confined their cares within the narrow circle of the indifpenfible necei- 
“ faries of life, without applying a fingle article that could fuggeft, 
44 much lei's gratify a thought of any thing farther, neceffarily brought 
u commerce with them back to its original, of immediate barter, or 
“ exchange of one commodity for another, without the intervention of 
“ money, the artificial medium made ufe of in countries of more ex- 
44 tended intercourfe and produce, to fupply the defeats, and remedy the 
44 inconveniencies, of fuch barter. 
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“ The advantages of fuch a commerce to a.country able to avail Ltfelf of 
“ them are fufficiently obvious. It takes off fuch of its produce and 
“ manufactures as are moft plenty, and cheap, at their real value to thofe 
■“ who want, and, not being able to procure them elfewhere, beat not down 
“ their price on account of that plenty, nor require fuch accuracy and 
“ ornament in the manufacturing of them, as make them come dearer 
<l to the vender without being of greater ufe to the purchafer ; and for 
“ any deficiency in which they would be rejected by other purchafers ; 
“ and brings in return the produce of the country of the barterers, at 
“ the low rate fet upon it by thofe who do not want it, who have no 
<l other vent for it, and confequently are glad to exchange it at any rate 
“ for what they do want, and cannot obtain otherwife; not to dwell 
“ upon the great national advantage of its being unmanufactured, and 
“ thereby affording employment to the various artificers who prepare it 
w for ufe. 

« Thefe circumftances were too firiking not to be immediately per- 
« ceived; but their effeCt was circumfcribed in fuch a manner by the 
“ very means injudicioufly taken to improve and extend it, that what 
“ would have been a moft important advantage to the whole nation, was, 
“ by the grant of an exclufive charter, confined to a few individuals, 
“ who, actuated by the moft felfilh, fordid, and fhort-fighted policy, or 
“ rather cunning, reftrained, inftead of extending, that commerce, for 
“ fear of its becoming an objeCt of public confideration, and the mono- 
‘‘ poly of it taken from them, fhould the (comparatively immenfe) pro- 
“ fits which it might produce, be known ; and thereby with the groffeft 
“ difhonefty defeated intentionally, the exprefs end for which fuch char- 
“ ter had been originally granted, on the moft plaufible pretences, and 
“ ftrongeft affurance to the contrary, and was ftill from inattention, or 
“ mifreprefentation, fuffered to remain with them. 

“ This will be beft explained and proved by the following lift and 
“ eftimate of the feveral articles exported from England to, and imported 
“ into England from, this fettlement, which are drawn with the utmoft 
“ exaCtnefs, and from the beft authority. 


Commodities exported from England to Hudfons Bay. 

“ Coarfe woollen cloths, checks, cottons, Britifh linens, fowling-pieces, 

“ birding guns, gun-flints, gunpowder, fhot, cutlaffes, wrought leather, 

“ fait, wheaten meal, oatmeal, barley, peafe, beans, malt, bacon, beef, 
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« pork, butter, cheefe, bifcuit, molaffes, wrought Reel, iron, brafs, copper,, 
“ pewter, pipes, tobacco, hofiery, hats, tallow candles, fhip chandlery, 
“ ftationary wares, bugles, groceries, oil, Britifh fpirits, wines, all which 
“ coft at an average of three years 16,000/. 


Commodities imported into England from Hudfon's Bay. 

“Thirty-four thoufand beaver Ikins, 16,000 marten, 2000 otter, 1100' 
“ cat, 3000 fox, 5000 wolf, 7000 wolverine, 650 black bear, 40 white 
“ bear, 500 fifher, 250 mink, 3000 mufquafh, 20cwt. to 5ocwt. bed 
“ feathers, 20cwt. to 3ocwt. whalebone, a few tons of oil, 150,000 
“ goofe-quills, 2000 lb. cut beaver, 1000 elk, 2000 deer Ikins, 2501b. 
“ of caftoreum, worth, as bought at the firft hand at Quebec, at a like 
“ average of three years, 29,340/.. 

“ The firft view of thefe lifts and eftimates will molt probably be 
“ thought to contradid what has been advanced before of the imports 
“ ance of this fettlement; but when it is confidered that in the above 
“ lift of exports is included all that the company fends for the fupport 
“ and maintenance of their fettlements, and for which confequently 
“ there can be no return, as it is immediately confumed by their people. 
“ —When it is proved that the commerce of it is kept thus low by 
“ defign, and the means taken to accomplifh that defign are fhewn, the 
“ truth of my pofition will appear in its full force. 

“ In eftimating the imports from Hudfon’s Bay, I ftrike the price of 
“ them by that paid for the fame articles at Quebec. 

“ The reafon of my doing this is, that the Hudfon’s Bay Company 
“ condud all tlieir affairs with fuch impenetrable fecrecy, that it is not pof- 
“ fible to know at what rate they exchange their goods for thofe of the 
“ natives; an oath of fecrecy being impofed upon their fervants; and 
“ the obfervation of all, upon whom they cannot impofe fuch an oath, 
“ prevented by the moft brutal inhofpitality and exclufion from every 
“ kind of intercourfe. 

“ Nor will the grofs quantity of the exports open any fatisfadory 
“ infight into this myftery; as it is not known, nor can, for the above 
“ rcafons, be difeovered with any degree of precifion, how much of that 
“ quantity is confumed by the company’s fervants j and confequently no 
“ return for it brought home in the imports. 


“ This 
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“ This much I know from my own experience, that there is no fixed 

rate tor the barter of any commodity, the company allowing juft 
** what they pleafe, at that time; in which allowance, they are fo 
“ equitable and reafonable, that I myfelf have feen inftances of their 
“ being confcientioufly content with a profit not above 1000 per cent. 
“ upon particular articles. 

u Thefe lifts therefore only fliew what advantage the nation reaps at 
“ prefent, from the commerce of this fettlement, under their monopoly. 
“ What it would reap were there no fuch monopoly, with a more par- 
u ticular account of the curious methods taken to keep it in its prefent 
“ ftate of national infignificancy, {hall be next fhewn. 

“ I have aflerted, that it is capable of fuch improvement as would 
“ make it a confiderable advantage to the nation. It remains now that 
“ I prove this aflertion. In doing this it will be neceflary for me to 
“ look back for a moment to circumftances not attended to at prefent, 
“ but which have influenced this commerce from its very firft inftitution, 
“ and do ftill influence it, in the moft pernicious manner. 

“ At the time when the Hudfon’s Bay Company was eftablifhed, in 
“ 1670, the minds of all people of power or property w r ere fo fixed 
“ upon the intrigues of the court, and the confequences immediately 
“ apprehended from them at home, that they would not fpare a thought 
“ for any thing fo remote in fituation and effeCt as foreign colonization, 
‘‘ by which means that moft important of political enterprizes fell to 
“ thofe who were in every refpect leaft qualified to purfue it to advantage. 

“ Under thefe inaufpicious circumftances, an exclufive charter for 
“ trading to the countries confining on the fea, called Hudfon’s Bay, 
“ was, without enquiring into the confequences, granted to a fet of 
“ private adventurers, who, without fupport or even countenance from 
“ government, undertook, upon the narrow foundation of their own 
“ fortunes, to eftablifh a trade, attended with fuch difficulties in appear- 
w ance, as would have dilcouraged any men not fully perfuaded of the 
M certainty of fuccefs. Nor were they difappointed ; the event exceed- 
“ ing their moft fanguine expectations in their very firft experiments 

“ Such fuccefs from fo weak a beginning fhewed to what an height it 
** might be carried on a more extended foundation. But the fcheme it 
“ fuggefted was very different: Inftead of extending their firft plan, 

“ and making their fuccefs known, to procure an enlargement of 
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“ their capital, the company turned all their care to conceal the whole, 
“ (which the diftra&ions of the times gave them too good an oppor- 
“ tunity of doing) and keep the profits of the trade intirely to them- 
“ felves, contracted as it was, rather than run the hazard of their being 
“ fhared in by others, fhould it be pufhed to its natural extent; a care 
“ which has never been relaxed fince. 

“ For this fordid purpofe, they contented themfelves with proceeding 
“ on the low capital, which neceflity had at firft obliged them to fet out 
“ upon, and making a few paltry lettlements, barely fufficient to carry 
“ on the restrained trade which fuch a capital could fupport. The event 
“ has in this alfo too well anfwered their defign. The inconfiderable 
“ amount of their exports, and confequently of the returns, have kept 
“ the trade in fuch obfeurity as to feem beneath the attention of govern- 
“ ment, whereby it lias remained, according to the letter, however con- 
“ trary to the fpirit of their charter, exclufively in their own hands. 

“ It mull be owned, that the temptations to this conduct were power- 
tc ful. Without hazarding, or even advancing more than a comparative 
“ trifle, they have long reaped, and do ftill reap a profit, which a capi- 
“ tal ten times as large could not produce in any other channel of com- 
“ merce; a reafon, which too many inftances prove fufficient, in the 
“ prefent times, to over-balance national advantage, and juftify breach 
“ of faith; for by no other name can fo manifeft a violation of the 
<c profeflions of promoting that advantage, upon which all fuch charters 
“ are granted, be called, without as manifeft a violation of truth. 

“ I am aware, that it will be objected to this, by thofe who are inte- 
*' refted to keep thefe affairs in their prefent ftate of darknefs, that the 
“ imports prove the fufficiency of the capital for the trade, and that it 
“ is abfurd and unnatural to think any men fhould be fo blind to their 
“ own advantage, as not to make large exports could they have adequate 
“ returns for them. The latter of thefe objections has been already ob- 
“ viated. I fliall now fhew the fallacy of the former, and in what 
“ manner the imports are kept down to their prefent low ftand; low, I 
“ mean as to what they might be, for they are high beyond all parallel, 
“ confidering what they coft. 

“ Though the natives of the vaft countries around Hudfon’s Bay, 
“ with whom the traffic of the company is carried on, are ftill in that 
“ ftate of natural ignorance, which people more informed have arro- 
“ gantly prefumed to call lavage, heaven has not denied them the knovv- 
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“ ledge neceflary for the few purpofes of their narrow fphere of life. 
“ They were not long engaged in this traffic, therefore, before they 
“ difeovered fome of the grofs impofitions pra&ifed upon them, though 
“ they could not poffibly form even a conception of the whole. 

“ I have obferved that the commerce of the Hudfon’s Bay Company 
“ conlifts in bartering fome of our manufactures and commodities, the 
“ cheapeft and worft of their kinds, with the natives for their furs. 
“ The firft: thing which reafon would fuggeft to be done in fuch a traffic, 
“ by thofe who had the lead in it, rauft be to fix the rates of the feveral 
“ articles to be brought by them for barter, at fuch a ftandard, as ffiould 
“ obviate their being ever under a neccffity of altering it, and thereby 
“ railing a fufpicion of injuftice in the others, who being neither able to 
“ judge of thefe terms, nor of the accidental circumftances which 
“ might at particular times make an alteration in them neceffiary, were 
“ they ftruck with exaCtnefs, would certainly take olfence at fuch 
“ alteration, though they could not avoid fubmitting to the firft eftablifh- 
“ rnent, in the making of which I have not prefumed to mention the 
“ lenil regard to juflice. 

“ But inftead of this, a new ftandard is arbitrarily impofed by the 
“ company every feafon, not on pretence even of any alteration in the 
“ value of their own commodities, or thofe of the natives, but folely 
“ according to the quantity of the latter, the whole of which, be it 
“ more or lefs than on other years, they calculate fo as to get for their 
“ own, whofe quantity is nearly the fame every feafon. Such an im- 
“ pofition was too glaring to efcape unnoticed even by favages ; who, 
“ though they could not fhew their refentment of it in the fame manner 
“ as people in other circumftances, by difeontinuing the trade, yet did 
« not fail to take the obvious means of preventing it for the future, by 
“ bringing no more furs than their little experience had taught them 
“ would fuffice to procure in exchange all the commodities of the com- 
*< pany, the quantity of which they alfo knew by experience. The re- 
« mainder, for in their huntings for food they flay many more of the 
“ various animals than they bring the furs of to market, they either con- 
« fume themfelves in ufes they might difpenfe with, could they turn 
“ them to any better ufe, or adually throw away'; pradifing out of 
“ refentment the fame policy with the Dutch, in regard to their fupei- 
w fluous fpices. 

“ The caufe and confequences of the conduct which has been inva- 
M riably purfued by the Hudfon’s Bay Company, ever fnce it was 

“ eftabliihed 3 . 
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c< eftablifhed, having been confide'red, let us now confider what would 
< t be the effedt had they adopted a different fyftem, or rather had no 
a f uc h eftablifhment been made from the beginning, but the trade left 
“ open in its natural ftate; indeed the only ftate in which any trade can 
« prove beneficial to a nation, all monopolies by their principles counter- 
“ adting the public intereft, and fetting up a private one in oppofition to 
“ it. The only trade (or at leaf! the only one worth taking any notice of) 
<c carried on at prefent by the Hudfon’s Bay Company is the fur trade. 
« But befide this, there are others already difcovered, which, if pufhed 
“ to their proper extent, would very foon not only equal, but moft pro- 
ti bably even excel that; not to mention the probability of difcovering 

“ ftill more. 

“ The firft of thefe which I fhall mention, and which, to the furprize 
« of reafon, has not hitherto been thought of any confequence, is the 
u fifhery. I will take upon me to fay, that the whale and feal fifheries 
« in Hudfon’s Bay and Baffin’s Bay are capable of affording fufficient, 
« and fufficiently profitable, employment to feveral hundred fifhing 
“ veffels. Nor is this a vague affertion. I fpeak it from experience, 

having been fome years perfonally engaged in the Greenland fifhery, 
« after my being at Hudfon’s Bay, and gained a clear infight into every 
“ branch of it. 

t 

“ The advantages which would neceffarily refult from this are mofl: 
« obvious. It would increafe the number of our feamen and fhipping, 
« and every branch of commerce which does that, increafes the effential 
<c ftrength of the nation. And it would not only fupply us with a fuf- 
<4 ficiency of the produce of thefe fifheries for home confumption, but 
“ alfo give us the command of the trade fo effectually, as to enable us 
“ to underfell all rivals in it at foreign markets. That it is impoflible 
“ for fuch a trade to be carried on properly under the unnatural refliaints 
il of an exclufive charter, even were the company to make the attempt, 
** is too evident to require proof; and how much the nation fuffers by 
“ being fecluded from it, may be judged from this one circumftance, 
“ that inflead of feveral hundreds of veffels, and thoufands of feamm, 
“ which this fingle trade would employ, if laid open to public emulation, 
“ the whole trade of the Hudfon’s Bay Company employs no moie than 
“ four fhips, and 130 feamen. 

- “ Another mofl; valuable article of commerce, which thofe countries 
“ would fupply in the greatefl: plenty, is copper. In the year I744> 

I myfelf difcovered there feveral large lumps of the hneft virgin c0 PP e ^* 
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“ which, in the honed exultation of my heart at fo important a difeo- 
<c very, I diredly flrewed to the company ; hut the thanks I met with may 
“ be ealily judged from the fydem of their conduct. The fad, without 
“ any inquiry into the reality of it, was treated as a chimerical illufion; 
“ and a ftop arbitrarily put to all farther fearch into the matter, by the 
“ abfolute lords of the foil. 

“ The advantages which would arife from a fufficient fupply of this 
“ metal are alio obvious to every capacity. It would afford employ- 
“ ment to all our various artificers who work in it; and enable us to 
“ underfell all competitors at foreign markets ; and this at a time when 
**• our internal fupplies of it leem to be nearly exhauded, and the ufe of 
44 it is daily increaling in all parts of the world. 

“ I have faid that copper is to be found in plenty in thofe countries, 
u for this real'on : Wherever any metal is found in lumps, on or near the 
44 furface of the earth, it is a certain proof that the earth abounds with 
44 it deeper down; fuch lumps being protruded from the body of the 
44 metal like fparks from a large fire. Nor is it unreafonable to exped 
“ that metals dill more valuable might be found in the purfuit of this ; 
44 the riched gold mines in the ead being intermixed with thofe of cop- 
44 per, as copper itfelf is with gold, in proportion to the finenefs of the 
“ former; and finer than the lumps I found there have I never feen. 

“ It mud not be objected to what I have here advanced that the in¬ 
ti tenfity of the frod in thofe climates would defeat all attempts of mining, 
“ or at the bed render them fo difficult and dedrudive to the lives of 
“ the miners, as to make it not worth the attempt. This is only a vul- 
“ gar error. It is known that frod penetrates but a little way into the 
“ earth ; no farther than the immediate adion of the atmofphere ; where 
“ the fphere of that addon therefore ceafes, frod ceafes of courfe ; and 
“ the mod ignorant labourer knows, that the deeper he can work into 
44 the earth, the warmer air he will breathe 

As for the climate of Hudfon’s Bay, Captain Middleton obferves, in 
the journal of his north-wed difeovery voyage in 1741 and 1742, he 
.arrived in Churchill River on tnc 10th or Augud : the firll (now was 
on the id of September, when the geefe lied to the fouthward; and on 

* The American Traveller; or, Obfervations on the prefent State of the Britilli Colo¬ 
nies in America, 4to. 1769. 
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the 27th the thermometer was as low as in London during the great fioft. 
On the 21 ft of October, ink and water froze by the bed-fide; and in the 
beginning of November, a bottle of fpirits full proof froze in the open 
air; after which it was for fome time too cold to venture abroad with 
fafety. On the 2d of April it began to thaw in the fun; about which 
time the ice at the fhip was ten feet thick, with thirteen feet fnow over 
the ice. The hilling fnow was as fine as dull until the icth of April,, 
when it came down in large hakes, a fign of the winter’s being fpent. 
No rain had happened for feven months preceding the 22d of April, 
when there fell a gentle fhower; and the geefc began to re-appear on the 2d 
of May. Upon the 13th, they got the fhip into the ftream; and, on the 
1 ft of July, he failed upon the north-weft difeovery. He proceeded no 
farther north than 66° 44', becaufe, the beginning of Auguft, he per¬ 
ceived to the fouth-eaft, at about twenty leagues diftance, a ftreight 
covered with an impenetrable folid body of ice, therefore no communi¬ 
cation with the eaftern fea; and the tide of flood coming from thence, 
he had no hopes of pafling that way into the South Seas, and bore away 

to the fouthward on the 8th of Auguft. 

/ 

It has been faid, that the Englifh company avoid making any difeo- 
veries to the northward of Churchill River, or extending their trade that 
way, for fear they fhould difeover a paflage to the weftern ocean of 
America, and by that means tempt the Englifh merchants to lay open 
their trade. Indeed, it is ftrongly prefumed that fuch a paflage may be 
difeovered, and the Brilifh parliament have encouraged the attempt. 

Upon this prefumption, about the year 1730, Arthur Dobbs, Efq. a 
gentleman of letters and fortune, a member of the Irifh parliament at 
that time, and afterward governor of North Carolina, having drawn up 
rcafons for a paflage to the South Sea by the north-weft part of Hud- 
fon’s Bay, and the many advantages arifing to Great Britain from fuch 
a difeovery, communicated them to Colonel Bladen, one of the com- 
miflioners for trade and plantations, with a view of engaging the South 
Sea Company to try the Welcome, which is the mod north-weft part of 
Hudfon’s Bay, and where a paflage appeared to him mod likely, from 
the accounts of former adventurers : but Sir John Eyles being then 
gone out of the government, and the company having relinquifhed the 
whale fllhery in Davis’s Streights, the affair flept until the year 1733; 
when Mr. Dobbs fhewed his manufeript to Sir Charles Wager, then 
firft Lord of the Admiralty, who, on perilling it, leemed fatislied of the 
probability of the difeovery, and the propriety of attempting it. 
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As die Hudfon’s Bay Company, from their charter, appeared the 
moil proper body to be conlulted ; Sir Charles Wager mentioned the 
affair to Mr, Jones, formerly a deputy-governor of that company, and 
at that time an elder brother of Trinity Houfe; who, as much as pof- 
fible, difcouraged Sir Charles from the defign; relating to him the dif- 
after the company had in the lofs of two Hoops fitted out for this 
purpofe, under Mr. Barlow, In 17 1 9 * Mr. Dobbs, not fatisfied with 
this, got Sir Charles to introduce him to Mr, Jones, who was flill againft 
the attempt: but notwithftanding tnele difcouragements, Mr. Dobbs ac- 
compliflied his defire; but whether there is a north-weft paffage, or not, 
is ftill a matter of uncertainty. 

However, by the ftatute of the i8th of King George II. * it was fet 
forth in the preamble, that the difcovery of a north-weft paffage through 
Hudfon’s Streights, to the weftcrn American ocean, would be of great 
benefit to the trade of Great Britain : And therefore it was enafted, that 
if any fhip or veffel, Chips or veffels, belonging to any of his Majefty’s 
fubjedts, fliould find out and fail through any paffage by fea between 
Hudfon’s Bay and the weftern or fouthern ocean of America, the owmer 
or owners thereof, or their affigns, fhould receive as a reward 20,000/. 
And that all perfons being his Majefty’s fubjefls, and refiding where the 
adventurers fhould come, in profecution of fuch difcovery, fliould give 
them all aid requifite, and fhould noways obftruft, or refufe them rea- 
fonable fuccour in any diftrefs. 

In 1740, his Majefty was pleafed to approve the fcheme, and two 
veffels were ordered to be fitted out, the command of which was given 
to Captain Middleton, who failed in the fummer of 1741; but ft was 
the end of July before he could pafs Hudfon’s Streights ; fo that he found 
himfelf neceflitated to winter at the Prince of Wales’s fort in Churchill 
River, where he was accufed of employing his men in the company’s 
fervice ; but he pleaded fuch employment was neceffary to keep them in 
health. Here he was detained by the ice until July I74 2 » when he 
failed, and got as far north as lat. 65° 30’, where he found a head¬ 
land, which he called Cape Dobbs, and abreaft of it a fair large open¬ 
ing, or inlet, which he called Wager River. Here he got his fhips 
into a bay called Savage Sound, and fent his boats about fixty miles up, 
who found a deep channel with a ftrong current againft them, and high 
iand on both fides, the water fait or brackifh. Captain Middleton, upon 


* In 1745. 
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the 2d of Auguft, left this river or freight, and proceeded to 6 6 ° 44' 
of north latitude, where he faw a cape, which he judged to be the mcft 
northerly point of North America, the land falling off to the north-weft; 
but the following day he found himfelf embayed on all fides, and gave 
it the name of llepulfe Bay. Into this bay, he obferved a tide come 
from the great ocean, weft of Greenland, by a paflage he calls the 
Frozen Streights ; -though Mr. Dobbs has aflerted, that thefe Frozen 
Streights are imaginary, and that Cape Frigid is joined to the north con¬ 
tinent, to which Captain Middleton gave the name of Prince William’s 
Land, in honour of his late Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland. 
From hence Captain Middleton withdrew to the fouth, and traced the 
Ihore until the 15th of Auguft, when he bore for England, having made 
no effectual difcqvery. 
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CHAP. II. 

Difputes concerning a north-wejlpaffage; climate; Indians . 

A Railage by the north-weftward, or Davis’s Streights, Teems to be given 
up or rclinquifhed by all European adventurers; but the paflage by 
the loutherly branch, or Hudfon’s Bay, is flill in profecution. 

It has been alleged in favour of a north-weft paflage, as follows: 

1. The whales found in plenty on the weft-fide of Hudfon’s Bay; as 
there is no mention of whales in Hudfon’s Streights, they do not come 
that way: they cannot come from Davis’s Streights by the Frozen Streights 
of Middleton, becaufe of a wide and large field of ice; for whales cannot 
pafs under a large track of ice; as they cannot live without blowing at 
times in the open air; therefore thefe whales mull; come from the weftern 
or pacific ocean, by fome freights or paflage in Hudfon’s Bay. It may be 
probable, however, that the great whales in Davis’s Streights, when the 
Tea begins to be frozen there, pals into the ocean, or deeper water, becaufe 
warmer: and thus the cod-fifh upon the coaft of New England in very cold 
winters retire into deep water. 

Mr. Dobbs affirmed, that Captain Middleton faw no whales near Cape 
Hope or the Frozen Streights: he judged the Frozen Streights to be 
chimerical; therefore the whales in Button’s Bay mull; come from the 
weft ward. 

2. Wager River, where Captain Middleton made his principal infpec- 
tion, in north latitude 65° 24', and weft longitude 88° 37', from feven 
miles wide at its entrance, farther up increafed to eight leagues in breadth, 
and from fourteen to eight fathom water. Whales were feen twenty 
miles up the river; and Mr. Dobbs conjectured that thefe whales came 
from the weftern ocean, by fome ftreight or paflage, fouth of Wager River, 
from north latitude 65° to 62°, where the Efkimaux Indians followed 
whaling, and traded with captain Scroggs in 1722. 

3. Captain Middleton, from fome undue influence, did not well infpeft 
the coaft, where the greateft probability was of a paflage: that he de- 
fignedly kept too great an offing, and deferied pretended land and moun¬ 
tains in the clouds: fo that, concluding there were no paflages, he did 
not fend his boats afhore to try for inlets: but Captain Fox, failing on 

this 
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this coaft, difcovercd much broken land and Tome illands, as alfo plenty 
of whales at the end of July in 1632. 

4. That Captain Middleton’s officers faid, the tide was three hours 
fooner at the mouth of Wager River than at Cape Frigid; therefore the 
tide did not come from the Frozen Streights and Baffin’s Bayeaftward, but 
from freights weftward. The fame officers alfo allured Mr. Dobbs, that 
’ the higher up Wager River the water became the falter, and the flood 
was from well fouth-weft; but Captain Middleton faid the tide came from 
the north-eaft. 

To evince the irnpradicability of a north-weft paflage, it was then faid, 

1. That the French, very inquifitive, and regardful of their intereft, ap¬ 
peared to have given up anv profped of this paflage; becaufe, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, they readily renounced for ever to Great Britain the 
foie and exclufive benefit of a north-weft paflage to China from Hudfon’s 
Bay, or Davis’s Streights, when difcovered. 

2. That the whales upon the weft-fide of Fludfon’s Bay by the Frozen 
Streights came from Davis’s Streights, where they are numerous. 

3. Captain Middleton fays, that Indian travellers have gone by land 
from Churchill River, as high as the Ardic Circle, but met with no 
paflages. His northern Indians, which he took on board in Churchill 
River, were chiefly defigned to lhew him the copper-mines. 

4. That the farther up Wager River, the tides ride lefs; the water 
from fait becomes brackilh, and the higher the more frefh. 

| * * • 

5. Capt. Middleton alleges, that from his own experience, there is no 
paflage thro’ Churchill River in north lat. 59 0 to the north lat. 67°; and 
farther north, if there be any ftreights or paflage, it cannot be clear of 
ice, if ever clear, above a week or two in the year; and therefore im- 
pradicable: that from the River Wager to north latitude 62°, he flood 
into every bay, and fearched the coaft narrowly. 

6 . That as the winds there are generally from the north-weft, and 
cxceffively cold, there muft be a long continued trad of land weftward, 
covered with perpetual fnow and ice, and therefore impradicable : befide, 
if there is any fuch ftreight, it muft be narrow and long; fo that the 
adventurers would run a certain rilk of being frozen up, and of perilhing 
with cold and want. 

Captain 
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Captain Middleton, in his too minute Journals of his voyages from 
England to Hudfon’s Bay, obferved, that in Hudfon’s Bay, in the fame 
longitudes from London, in failing north, the variations increafe fafter 
than in any known part of the earth; for inftance, in one of his voyages 
he obferved, that in about 84° weft longitude from London, the varia¬ 
tions increafe thus: 

In north lat. 50 d. variation was 10. d. W. 

55 25 

6r 30 

62 40 

But Captain Scroggs in 1722 traded with the Indians for whale-bone, at 
Whale Bone Point, in 65° of north latitude, where the tide flowed five 
fathoms at leaft. 

In I 745 a new trial was intended at a north-weft paffage; and an aft 
of parliament was pafied “ for granting a public reward to fuch perfon or 
perfons, his Majefty’s fubjett or fubje&s, as fhould difcover a north-weft 
paflage through Hudfon’s Streights to the weftcrn and fouthcrn ocean of 
America.'’ 

The committee chofen in 1746 for putting in execution the under¬ 
taking to find out the north-weft paflage were, Thomas Lord Southwell, 
Arthur Dobbs, James Douglas, Henry Douglas, and Rowdand Frye, 
Efqrs. Capt. John Tomlinfon, Mr. Robert Macky, Mr. William Bowden, 
and Mr. Samuel Smith, who was alfo their fecretary: but nothing was 
afterward done. 

There is a great advantage that the European weftern north latitudes 
have of the American eaftern north latitudes. Thus it may be obferved, 
that in fifty degrees, for inftance, of north latitude, in the north-eafterly 
parts of America, it is as cold as fixty degrees or upward of north latitude 
in the north-wefterly parts of Europe; becaufe the ocean and its mellow 
vapour are to the windward of Europe; but a rude, frozen, and rigorous 
continent is to the windward of the other; which may be feen by the fol¬ 
lowing inftances: 

1. From Churchill River Fort there was no going abroad without be¬ 
ing frozen in winter: whereas in Torneo from Lapland in 1736, nearly 
under the polar circle, to inveftigate the length of a degree of latitude, 
there the French academicians, in the feverity of the winter, were fixty- 
three days in the defert, procuring a complete fet of triangles. 
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2. The bottom ofHudfon’s Bay is fcarcely habitable in winter, though 
hardly fo far north as London, which has a molt agreeable air. 

3. In the Orkneys * there is good wintering : barley, peafe, and oats ; 
cabbages, roots, and pot-herbs grow kindly; nor is there much fnow or 
ice, although the Orkneys arc a little north of Churchill River. 

In the northern factories, the great thaws begin the end of April; 
and the waters inland are frozen up from the beginning of October to the 
coming in of May. 

In North America, the people judge of the inclemencies of their feveral 
climates, by the times of the flights of their paflage-birds; wild geefe 
and fwans fly fouthward about the beginning of Odober, and fly north¬ 
ward about the beginning of May. 

The deer are very large in thefe parts, fome from twelve to thirteen 
hands high. Here'are alfo white bears, foxes, hares, and rabbits, which in 
October change their native colour, fo as to become fnow-white, and 
continue fo for fix months, until the feafon produces a new coat. The 
fame happens to the partridge; befide which, there are fwans, ducks of 
feveral kinds, and other water-fowl. 

In their meadows they have only mofs, forrel, and feurvy-grafs. There 
is feldom a night in winter without an aurora borealis; and the wind 
blows from the north-weft about nine months in the year. The cold fogs 
and mills alfo damp the pleafure of their ihort lummers; and they have 
nine months ice and fnow. 

As to the Indians, their manners, cuftoms, language, government, 
and religion, are much the lame with the Indians of Canada; and La 
Hontan has deferibed them very naturally, excepting that he has raifed 
Nature, and made her too delicate in this barbarous'clime. 

The Indians about Rupert’s River, and other places in the bay, are 
more Ample than thofc of Canada, who have had longer commerce with 
the Europeans : they are generally peaceable, and not given to quarrel 
with themfelves or others, except the Nodways, a wild barbarous people, 
on the borders of Hudfon’s Streights. The Indians of certain diftrifts, 

* f( Here the Hudfon’s Bay {hips call into hire men and boys at 5 to 20 1 . fterling P er 
annum, according to the years of their intended continuance. They are called north-weft 
rner>v” Douglas, vol. i. n. 283. 
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bounded by particular rivers, have each an Okimah or captain over them, 
held in efteem for his prudence and experience. He has no authority 
but what they think fit to give him upon certain occafions. He is their 
fpeech-maker to the Englifh; as alfo in their own ferious debates, when they 
meet every fpring and fall, to fettle the difpofition of their quarters for 
hunting, fowling, and lifhing. Each family has its boundaries adjufled, 
which they feldom quit, unlefs they have little fuccefs, and then they join 
with fomc iuccefsful family. Every man has commonly two wives, whom 
they keep in great lubjedtion, and make them adt all kinds of flavery; 
while the men only hunt and kill the game. 

Their notions of religion arc very fimple; for they affert, there are 
tw r o monetoes or fpirits; that the one fends all the good things they have, 
and the other all the bad. Their worfhip conlifts in fongs and dances at 
their feafls, in honour of the monetoes who have favoured them : but if 
they are fick or ftarved, they hang fome little bauble on the top of a 
pole near their tent, to pacify, as they conceive, the fpirit offended. 

Let the learned fay all the fine things that wit, art, and eloquence can 
infpire them with, of the fimplicityof pure Nature, its beauty and inno¬ 
cence; thefe poor people are a glaring inftance, that this reputed inno¬ 
cence is abfolute ftupidity ; this pretended beauty a ftrong deformity, 
which puts-the human fpecies on an equal footing with the beafts of the 
chace. 

It is worth obferving, that the French had fo good an opinion of 
their American colonies, as to take not only all lawful, but all unlawful 
means to preferve and enlarge them, contemptible as they were in 
themfelves; w r hereas the Englilh had been as negligent of theirs as if they 
were not worth keeping. 

The Chevalier de Troyes, on the 8th of July 1686, came before the 
fort of Albany River, where the governor then refided ; and, after fome. 
defence, a capitulation was made, and a treaty concluded upon. The 
fort was accordingly furrendered ; but the French paid little regard to the 
articles of capitulation. 

King William III. in his declaration of war againft the French King, 
took this particular notice of de Troyes’ invading Hudfon’s Bay, and 
deftroying the Englifh fatfories there, as the French had done in other 
places: “ But that the French King fhould invade our Charibbee Blands, 
and poffefs himfelf of our territories of the province of New York and' 
Vol. II. I i Hudfon’s 
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Huclfon’s Bay, in a hoftile manner; fcizing our forts, burning our fub¬ 
jeds {hips, and enriching his people with the fpoil of their goods and 
merchandizes ; detaining feme of our fubjeds under the hardfhip of im- 
prifonment, caufing others to be inhumanly killed, and driving the reft to 
lea in a fmall veflel, are adions not becoming even an enemy; and yet 
he was fo far from declaring himfelf fo, that at that very time he Was 
negotiating here in England, by his minifters, a treaty of neutrality and 
good correlpondence in America.” 

This infult was retaliated in 1696 by the Englilh: the articles of refur- 
render are too prolix and numerous to be inferted here; but by the peace 
of Utrecht it was ordered as follows: 

“ Article X. The moft Chriftian King (hall reftore to the kingdom and 
Queen of Great Britain, to be poftefled in full right for ever, the Bay and 
Streights of Hudfon, together with all lands, feas, fea-coafts, rivers and 
places fituated in the faid Bay and Streights, and which belong thereto; no 
trads of land or fea being excepted, which are at prefent poftefled by the 
fubjeds of France: all which, as w T ell as any buildings there made; and 
likewife all fortrefles there ereded, either before or fince the French feized 
the fame, fhall, within fix months of the ratification of this treaty, or 
fooner, if poffible, be well and truly delivered to the Britifh fubjeds, hav¬ 
ing commiflion from the Queen of Great Britain to demand and receive 
the fame, intire and undemolifhed, together with all the cannon and can¬ 
non-ball which are therein, as alfo with a quantity of powder, if it be 
there found in proportion to the cannon-ball, and with the proviiion of 
war ufually belonging to cannon. It is, however, provided, that it may be 
intirely free for the company of Quebec, and all other fubjeds of the moft 
Chriftian King whatfoever, to go by land or by fea, whitherfoever they 
pleafe, out of the lands of the faid Bay, together with all their goods, 
merchandizes, arms, and effeds. 

“ Article XI. The moft Chriftian King fhall take care that fatisfadion 
be given, according to the rule of juftice and equity, to the Englifh com¬ 
pany, traders to FFudfon’s Bay, for all damage and fpoil done to their 
colonies, fhips, perfons and goods, by the hoftile incuriions and depreda¬ 
tions of the French in time of peace.” 

Thefe northern countries produce nothing wanted in Great Britain, and 
are intirely unfit for the purpofe of cultivation, as appears not only from the 
nature and reafonof things, but from the experience of more than a century 
and a half. Neither the foil nor the climate will admit of any improvements. 
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and there is nothing to be done againft Nature. The length and feverity 
of the winters, the late and backward fprings, and fhortnefs of the fum- 
mer-leafon, are unavoidable obftacles to all improvements in agriculture. 
Were they to make any thing but the neceflaries of life in their fhort fum- 
mers, they would all perilh in their long and hard winters, which laft for 
five or fix months, and longer in the northern parts. 

Tliefe fevere colds are occafioned by the violent north-weft winds, blow¬ 
ing from the frozen regions of Hudlon’s Bay, which rage with fuch fury 
all over the continent, that they bring the climate of Hudfon’s Bay even 
to Virginia and Carolina by one blaft; and as thefe w r inds blow with 
great violence about the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, they occafion a 
fecond winter, as it is called, at that time of the year, when a warm 
fpring might be expected in the latitude of thefe northern colonies, which- 
lie between forty and forty-three degree-s- 
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The Hiftory of N O V A SCOTIA. 

CHAP. T. 

Situation and extent of this province . Grant to Sir William Alexander in 
1621. French fettlements , and different revolutions there , until the 
province voas ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in £713, 
and confrmed by fubfequent treaties . 

N OVA SCOTIA, or New Scotland, comprehending Acadia, 
is bounded by the Bay and River of Saint Lawrence on the north- 
eaft and north-weft; by the Atlantic Ocean on the eaft; by the fame 
ocean and the Bay of Fundi on the fouth; and by part of Canada, and 
part of New England on the weft; lying between 43 0 and yi° of north 
latitude, and between 63° and 70 0 of weft longitude; being about 500 
miles in length from north to fouth, and about 300 miles from eaft to weft-. 

This country was called Nova Scotia by Sir William Alexander, fecre« 
tary of ftate for Scotland; who obtained a royal grant on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember 1621. He was afterward created Lord Alexander, Vifcount of 
Canada, and Earl of Stirling in 1633. The French called it L’Acadie, an 
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abbreviation or corruption of Arcadia, in the Morea of Greece: but until 
the year 1749 it could not be called a colony, becaufe it was only an im¬ 
potent Britifh garrifon in an ill-regulated French fettlement. 

The French had early fettlements in Nova Scotia; and in 1613 Captain 
Argol from Virginia vifited Port Royal and Saint Croix, from whence he 
brought away two French veffels. M. Biencourt was then governor of 
Port lloyal: Argol broke up fome French fettlements in Sagadahock and 
L’Acadie, called part of New France, or Terra Canadenfis. Afterward 
the country north of Saint Lawrence River retained this name only; and 
this expedition of Argol’s made way for the patent granted to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Alexander, who admitted fome affociates in 1623, and they fentover 
a fhip with fome fettlers; but they all returned to England the fame year,, 
and the French proceeded in their fettlements. 

King Charles I. in 1623*, upon his marriage with the Princefs Hen- 
rietta-Maria of France, relinquifhed Nova Scotia to the French; fince 
which there have been many revolutions in the property and dominion 
of it. 

v t _ 0 

m 

0 

r. In 1627 and 1628, Sir David Kirk and his aflociates, upon a pri¬ 
vate adventure, but commiflioned by the crown of England, conquered the 
French fettlements in Canada and Nova Scotia; after which patents were 
obtained, whereby the lands called Canada, north of the River of Saint 
Lawrence, were granted to Sir David Kirk; and all the land called Nova 
Scotia, fouth of that river, were confirmed to Sir William Alexander. 

2. Sir William fold the property 7 to M. Claude de la Toure d’Aunay, a 
French proteftant; and England ceded it to France by treaty in 1632. 

3. Oliver Cromwell fent Cblonel Sedgwick to reduce it in 1654, and it 
was confirmed to England by treaty in 1655; but M. St. Eftienne, fon 
and heir of Claude de la Toure made out his claim, and had the property 
furrendered to him. Afterward he fold that property to Sir Thomas. 
7 emple, who was governor, and in pofleffion of the property until 1662, 
when it was delivered up to the French ; who built a llockaded fort at Port 
Royal, and another at Saint John’s River. 

4. 7 he French of L’Acadie being troublefome neighbours, Colonel 
Phipps invaded them from New England in 1690, and reduced the inha¬ 
bitants to the fubje&ion of England: but by the treaty of Ryfwick in 
if>97 it was receded to France. 

Major 
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Major Church in 1704, with five hundred volunteers, vifited Penoh- 
fcot, Paflamaquady, and Les Mines: they brought ofF one hundred pri- 
foneis; but attempted Port Royal in vain. 

In 1706 Captain Rowfc of Charles Town made a ridiculous attempt 
upon Annapolis: but in 1708 an expedition from New England was 
undertaken againft Port Royal, under Colonel March, which had no 
effed:, although attempted with two regiments of militia, and two fhips 
of war. Another attempt was made by Colonel Nicholfon in 1710, 
which fucceeded, and the country was confirmed to Great Britain by the 
treaty of Utrecht, and thus it remains to this day, reconfirmed by the 
treaty of 1748, and finally ceded in 1763. 

Annapolis w T as not much bettered in changing its name; but the reduc¬ 
tion of this country was indubitably a good piece of fervice; becaufe Port 
Royal was then a neft of privateers, and a Dunkirk to the American 
trade; beiide, it was the head-quarter from whence parties of French and 
Indians iflued out, and fell upon the parts of New England. 

This made it of fuch importance to the Englifli *, that it was well for 
them the French had little opinion of it; for the managers of the Utrecht 
treaty would have complied with yielding the country up. Indeed, it 
was then thought inhofpitable, unfufceptible of cultivation, and rude. 
Time evinces the contrary, in fome eminent degree. 

Colonel Nicholfon went to England, and was appointed governor of 
Nova Scotia and Annapolis Royal; as alfo commander of all the Britifh 
forces there, and in Newfoundland. 

/ 

* See Dummer, 
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CHAP. II. 

A particular defcript'ion of the country. 

A S to the country of Nova Scotia in general, its harbours are fo nume— 
rous and fine, as not to be exceeded in any part of the world. It - 
abounds with falmon, trout, eels, and feveral other forts of frefh-water- 
fifh; with a great plenty of wild-fowl'of different forts. Its woods are 
ffocked with deer, rabbits, and an uncommon-variety of furred animals; 
particularly bears. Its foil is very fertile, producing all kinds of grain' 
and provifions. The country is covered with aih, beech, elm, cedar, 
maples, firs, and pines, fit for naval ufes. It alfo abounds with lime- 
ftones and fine quarries for building. 

Cape Breton, .lying a little to the eaftward of that trad, is neither fo 
fertile nor fo capable of improvement; as it is rocky, fterile, and cold;- 
abounding neither with furs, or timber for building of fhips. Its princi¬ 
pal, if not only advantage, confifted in its fituation and harbours, which 
were in the center of all. the fifhing-banks on the North American- 
coafts *. 

We have been authentically told, that there- is very little difference 
in the temperature of the air in the feveral parts of New England; fo its 
feveral products, and aptnefs for different improvements, vary but in a 
few particulars ; the fouthernmoft being belt for corn; the northern for 
grazing, and affording a much greater quantity of timber and fifh. 

The Weft India iflands are furnifhed from- the northern colonies with 
horfes and feveral kinds of live ftock; alfo flour, bread, peafe, falted beef, 
and pork; codfifh, mackarel, and herrings; cyder and butter; onions, 
oil, and turpentine; fhips, timber, mafts, yards, planks, boards, fhingles, 
ftaves, and hoops. 

% 

* # 

In thefc colonies, the lands which were already cleared of timber, and 
improved for tillage and pafture, were fir from yielding fuch profit to 
the owner, as they w T cre capable of, for want of manuring, and being 
properly fubdivided into fmaller allotments, which the great price ot 
labour made impracticable: but as Nature has furnifhed the country with 


* Mr. Little, p. 33, 
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feveral forts of marie and fea-ware, whenever the farmer has been able to 
enrich the foil with them, the produce of his lands has paid his expence, 
and greatly railed their value; yet, by reafon of the fcarcity of labourers, 
tew can bear the charge of fuch a neceflary cultivation: but, by incrcaling 
their number, the country might be enabled to do it, and consequently to 
fupply the Weft India iilands at a cheaper rate. 

It was imagined, that any coniiderable number of inhabitants, fettled 
on the uncultivated lands in Nova Scotia, would not be able to furnifh 
themfelves with provifions for the firft year: but as the country is full 
of fine harbours, lakes, and rivers; the lands well covered with timber; 
and the fea-coaft plentifully (locked with fith and wild-fowl, it would foon 
be in their power to fupport themfelves *. 

Farther, it was faid, that it would be of great confequence to the firft 
fettlers in Nova Scotia, that, in clearing and fubduing their lands, they 
would be paid for their labour, by converting their produce into Ihip- 
timber, mails, planks, deal-boards, (hingles, (laves, and hoops; all which 
might be carried from their plantations to market, by veflels that would 
fupply them with horfes, cattle, fwine, and other neceffaries, to (lock 
their improved lands. That, with thefe advantages, it was eafy to fore¬ 
fee how foon it was pra&icable to bring forward new fettlements in 
a country which was fo well furnilhed with fupplies, and was fo near 
Bofton, a market that would always take o(F their produce, and foon 
enable them to raife their provifions, build their houfes, and (lock their 
plantations; fo as in a few years to export many valuable commodities 
in veflels of their own, while they were promoting the trade of the 
colony: which actually proved true. 

But the zeal and attachment of the Nova Scotians to the Romifti faith, 
it was thought would always prevent the fettlement of Proteftants in the 
country, unlefs it was done in compact bodies, and under the cover of 
fortifications; but until this was accomplilhed, it could no more be faid 
that the province belonged to the Crown of Great Britain, becaufe it was 
poflefled of Annapolis Royal, than of the kingdom of Spain, from our 
pofleflion of Gibraltar. It was thought therefore abfolutely neceflary, 
for the fafety and intereft of the Britifli colonies, that fome fpeedy and 
effectual meafures were taken to put thefe Nova Scotians on a different 

* The French King had commonly defrayed the charge of tranfporting his fubjefts to Ame¬ 
rica, and mail.taming them a year after their arrival: therefore the intereft of Great Britain 
never called for a more neceflary expence than that of fettling Nova Scotia with Proteftants. 

Vol. II. K k footing, 
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footing, or to remove them: the latter could not well be done at that 
time, though it was afterward; and the former in nothing better than by 
encouraging a confiderable number of foreign Proteftants, and others, to 
fettle among them; which was more effectually done by Britifh emi¬ 
grants. This would not only be of immediate fervice, but in a few years 
would produce various good effects; for, as the country abounded with 
pines and furs, it would be capable of fupplying Great Britain with the 
fineft deal-boards and timber of all kinds, in veffels of its own, which 
were then imported from Norway and the Baltic in foreign bottoms, and 
drained the nation of immenfe fums of money. This was not only prac¬ 
ticable on the firft fettlement of the country, but in the courfe of a few 
years would become an ufeful and permanent branch of bufinefs. If 
none of thefe good confequences enfued, yet fettling the province with 
Proteftants was of the greateft importance, as the French would other- 
wife continue to fupport their own inhabitants until they exceeded the 
number, and were of more confequence than thofe of Canada. It re¬ 
quired no long time to effect this, in a country whole inhabitants were 
not only very healthful, but very prolific. Surely then it muft be deemed 
impolitic to fuffer fuch a colony of French bigots to be reared up under 
the kindly influence of a Britifh adminiflration, to mafiacre the Englifh 
Proteftants whenever the popifh prieft fhould confecrate the knife. In 
the mean time, they had on all occafions manifefted a contempt of the 
Britifh government when they could do it with impunity, or were too 
remote to fear the refentment of that garrifon. It therefore highly con¬ 
cerned Great Britain that fome fteps might be taken to prevent their 
future growth and defection: but it was difficult to attempt, and almoft 
impoffible to efFedt, their removal, without bloodfhed; and if they were 
difpoflefled, it was then apprehended they would remove to Canada : but 
this was afterward precluded by proper preventive means. 

Their eftates were held by patent from the French King, for which 
they paid a fmall acknowledgment: their right was referved to them by 
the articles of capitulation at the reduction of Annapolis, and was finally 
ratified by the treaty of Utrecht: but as no civil government had ever 
been eftablifhed, they had no more to do with their new mafters than to 
pay their quit-rent, which in the whole province did not amount to forty 
pounds a year. 

When the form of government was eftablifhed, the inftru&ions to the 
governor and council were copied from thofe of Virginia; whereby the 
power of granting lands was veiled in them, and reftridted to fuch con¬ 
ditions as proved a great difeouragement to the colonifts; for the pa- 
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tentee was not only obliged to pay a penny fieriing per acre for the whole, 
but was fubjeCt to a penny more whenever the government fliould demand 
it; and unlefs he had built a houfc, and brought part of his lands under 
improvement, within three years from the date of his grant, he forfeited 
his title. This, attended with the conflant obftru&ions, which both the 
French and Indians had made to any Proteflant fcttlcments, when com¬ 
pared on the ealy terms upon which lands were granted in other parts of 
North America, evidently accounted for the fituation of the colony. But 
lince it was apparently for the public intereft, that the growing flate of 
thole Nova Scotians fliould be checked ; that they fliould either be ren¬ 
dered ufeful, or prevented from becoming dangerous to the other colonies, 
it was thought this could not be more effectually done than by erecting 
luch fortifications as would keep their mod populous towns in fubje&ion, 
and at the fame time ferve as a protection to the propofed fettlements in 
the colony; a more particular defeription of which feems neceffary to 
elucidate the plan that was afterward adopted, purfued, and executed, 
under the direction and protection of the Earl of Halifax *. 

About feventeen leagues north from Cape Sable, the entrance of the 
Bay of Fundi commences, where it is about twenty leagues wide; and 
extending near forty leagues, divides itfelf into two branches; one of 
which terminates in feveral rivers, that difeharge themfelves into Minas 
Bay; and the other running more northerly to ChigneCto, forms an ifth- 
mus of that name, between this branch and the Bay of Vert, which 
empties itfelf in the Gulph of Saint Lawrence. 

Twelve leagues from that entrance, on the fouth fide of the Bay, lies 
the Gut of Annapolis, which is about three-quarters of a mile wide and 
half a league in length, oipeach fide of which the land is very mountain¬ 
ous and rocky. The tides are fo impetuous, as often to render this a 
dangerous paffage for large veffels; but when they are once in, a mod 
delightful harbour prefents itfelf in view, called the Bafon of Annapolis, 
from the gradual declivity of the lands furrounding it, being about three 
leagues in length from north-eaft to fouth-weft, and two in breadth, with 
fafe and commodious anchorage in moft parts of it for a numerous fleet 
of fhips f. Upon its fouth fide are two fmall rivers of little confequence, 
and the land is mountainous and rocky. On the north-eaft fide a little 

* It had always been found impra&icable to fettle in Nova Scotia without entering into a 
conteft with the French, who claimed the fpot; and if that failed, the Indians were fureto 
challenge the property as lords of the whole: and indeed it was difficult to determine what 
right the inhabitants had, or how extenfive it was, without a fpecial inquiry and furvey. 

f “ A!) the £hips in England,” fays Mr. Little, p. 53. 
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ifland forms the entrance of Annapolis River, which continues navigable 
for large vefiels on that courfe about ten leagues. At the mouth of this 
river were feveral fmall French villages, from whence it is about two 
leagues to Annapolis Royal; which ftands, on a point of land, formed by 
this, and another fmall river that ranges about fouth-eaft. 

The fituation of this fortrefs being elevated fixty or feventy feet above’ 
the level of the river, and {landing on its bank, renders an attack from 
{hips almoft impracticable ; becaufe the ftrength of the tides makes it dif¬ 
ficult for them to moor, unlefs it be in the eddy, or counter-tide, which 
brings them too near the fhore to do execution. As it is fituated on a 
level with the campaign, there was nothing to prevent the regular ap¬ 
proaches of an enemy on two fides of the garrifon. Upon both Tides of * 
this river, feveral plea{ant villages were fcattered for thirty miles; con¬ 
taining about three hundred families, who, being awed by the garrifon, 
were the moft tra&able inhabitants in the colony. 

Annapolis is fituated in 44 0 and 40' of north latitude; it lies upon a- 
fine bafon, where the tide is twenty-three feet; but the rapid tides in the 
Bay of Fundi make a difficult navigation. From Cape Anne, near Bofton 
harbour, to Cape Sable, are eighty-feven leagues; and from Cape Sable 
to Annapolis are thirty leagues; but it has been failed in twenty-four, 
hours. 

On the fouth-eaft fide of the Bay of Fundi, about thirty leagues from* 
the entrance of Annapolis, is the Bay of Minas; a name derived from 
the report of fome valuable mines having been difeovered in its neighbour¬ 
hood ; being twelve leagues in length, and three in breadth; into which 
the Rivers Canard, Caobegat, Pifegat, and others, difeharge themfelves. 

Upon the other branch, and at the head of the Bay, are feveral vil- 
lages; and about three leagues up a deep and narrow river, ftands the 
town of Chigne&o, or Chigne<ftico; a corruption, as it is faid, from Le 
Chignon du Col. There were about two hundred families in this place:' 
the country is very healthy and plealant; furrounded with fine meadows, 
which on its weft lide are more extenfive than any thing of the kind in 
this part of the world-: it abounds with rivers, that at high-water are 
navigable for large vefiels: to the northward of this place runs the moft 
rapid and the longeft branch of the Bay of Fundi, about north north-eaft 
into the main-land, which the French called Gafpafia, where were fome 
finall villages; but on account of the badnefs of its navigation, they 
were little known.. 

Upon 
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Upon the north fide of the Bay, about eight leagues below Chigne&o, 
and upon a navigable river, lies a village called Chipotee, which contained 
about feventy families ; from whence, about forty leagues afford neither 
harbour nor river that is navigable for large veflels; the fea-coafl: being 
very mountainous, and fkirted with rocks and precipices, affords a difa^ 
greeable profpedt to navigators. 

North from the entry of Annapolis lies the fine River of Saint John, 
with a capacious road for fhips at its entrance; on the north fide of which 
is a narrow ftreight, not a piftol-fhot over, through which there is no 
palling but at the top of the tide, when the w r ater is upon a level; at other 
times, the fall is fo conliderable, efpecially at low-water, as to make a 
defcent of near thirty feet, being lined on both fides by a folid rock, and 
having more than forty fathoms of water in the middle. This river fpreads 
itfelf about half a mile in breadth, and with a gentle current toward its 
outlet admits of a delightful navigation for large fhips fifty or fixty miles’ 
into the country, and much farther for fmaller veffels. From its feveral 
branches the Indians traverfe this vaft part of the continent, by tranf- 
porting their canoes by land acrofs fome fhort fpaces, called by them 
carrying-places. Here, in 1748, were no more than four French fami¬ 
lies; the forces from New England having deftroyed all their fettlements,. 
fo that moll of the inhabitants removed to the other fide of the Bay. 

A few leagues farther weftward are feveral fine harbours, among which 
is harbour L’Etang, fo called from its refemblance of a Pond, as it is- 
furrounded with high lands; its entry being deep, narrow, free from 
danger, and its furface always unruffled. This is near the River Saint 
Croix, the weftern boundary of the province; from whence to New. 
Kampfhire, the fea-coafl: is covered with illands that almoft form a con¬ 
tinued harbour for near two hundred miles. 

From the entrance intc-the Bay of Fundi to Cape Sable, there are feve¬ 
ral fine rivers and harbours, and two villages. From Cape Sable, fo 
called from the fand-banks on its Ihore, to Canfo, the illands and har¬ 
bours are fo numerous as not to admit of either defcription or mention ; 
but the moll confiderable were Chebu&o, Malegalh, Port Rofflgnol, Port 
Mutton, Port leHave, Port Rozoir, Lifcombes harbour, Canfo, and others, 
which then ferved only as a retreat to filhing veflels, and others, in bad 
weather, or to wood and water. A few draggling favages, who fhifted 
their habitations as the feafons for filhing and hunting varied, were the 
only inhabitants upon this extenfive coaft,. 
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From Canfo, a navigable ftreight, called from it the Gut of Canfo, parts 
the ifland of Cape Breton from the continent, and leads into the Bay of 
Saint Lawrence ; on the fouth-weft fide of which is Tatamagauche, a 
very good harbour, where the French formerly received their fupplies of 
cattle and provifions from the Nova Scotians for Louifburgh ; and it was 
one of the fafeft and fhorteft communications they could have with thofe 
inhabitants. 

From thence, about ten leagues north-weft, lies the Bay of Vert, before- 
mentioned, on which and the eaftern fide of the province, as far as the 
mouth of Canada River, lies a great variety of fine rivers and harbours, 
little known at that time, as no perfon had been employed by the govern¬ 
ment to attempt a particular difeovery of them. 

From this defeription of the country, feveral places appeared neceflary 
to be fortified, of which the mod convenient, as well as thofe which were 
mod commodious for bringing forward the propofed fettlements, were 
pointed out as follow's: 

Canfo and ChebuCto, upon the fea-coaft of this province, naturally pre- 
fented themfelves firft to confideration; the former from its having been 
a long time improved in the fifhery, and having once had a wooden block- 
houfe, as alfo a fmall detachment of troops for its protection: the latter 
for its fpacious and fine harbour, having on this account been made the 
rendezvous of Duke d’Anville’s fquadron. 

Canfo was conveniently fituated for the cod-fifherv; yet claimed the 
preference to the latter only for haying been earlier knowm, and already 
improved : but ChebuCto greatly exceeded the former in feveral refpeCts, 
as to its fituation, its harbour, and aptitude for agriculture. 

Its fituation w r as fuch, that it had a fhort and eafy communication by 
land with all the fettlements on the Bay of Fundi; was equally com¬ 
modious for the fifhery with Canfo; and was more in the way of all fhips 
pafling to and from Europe to New England, that might occafionally, or 
by ftrefs of weather, feek a port for fhelter or relief. 

Its harbour gave place to none in the world; and by its natural form, 
with an ifland at its entrance, w r as capable of being w r ell defended by a 
regular fortification. 
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Its foil exceeded that of Canfo; and by the vicinity of feveral fine har¬ 
bours, mud afford great conveniences to the firft inhabitants; which par¬ 
ticular advantages it might boafe beyond any other place on that fide. 
Whereas Canfo, though then poffeffed for near forty years, could fhew 
no improvements but upon fome {trial 1 iflands, which produced little more 
than a few kitchen gardens; belide, its harbour was complained of, as 
not being defended from hard gales of wind ; had a very rocky and dif¬ 
ficult entrance, and the communication from thence to the inland parts 
of the province was through Chebudto or Tatamagauche. This lad feemed 
alfo to claim fome ihare of attention, and was thought, upon a criticaL 
furvey, that it might be found fuitable for a fettlcment. 

Leaving this fide, and the fea-coad of the province, we fhould return 
to the Bay of Fundi again, where the foil and manner of improving lands 
diffet from all other parts of North America; and where two or three 
different fortred'es would there be neceffary to awe the French and In¬ 
dians, as alfo to protedl the propofed fettlements from their infults.. 

In all parts of this Bay, the rivers are of great length and very nume¬ 
rous. The ebbing and flowing of the tides is from four fathom at the 
entrance to ten or eleven at the head of its longed branches. Between 
their banks and the verge of the upland, are fine and large trails of fait 
mardi, in many places extending themfelves upon a plain for thirty or 
forty miles without interruption. In the Bays of Minas, Chigneito, and 
their branches, were millions of acres never improved. 

The French, to fave themfelves the labour of fubduing the lands that 
•were covered with fored-wood, and interfperfed with moraffes, furrounded 
part of thefe marfhes with dykes *, without which they would often be 
flowed at high water, and always by fpring tides : they were afterward 
ploughed up; produced all kinds of grain in three years; and when fal¬ 
lowed ran into fine grafs. This land, by reafon of its natural richnefs, 
required little manuring; and was not only eafy of tillage, but afforded 
a beautiful profpedt: their gardens, with fome patches for particular 
ufes, being all the upland they had under improvement. 

It was obvious from this account, which feemed far from being exag¬ 
gerated, that no country was better calculated to yield an eafy fupport to 
its infant colonies, with more certainty and lefs labour, and affording 
them a comfortable fubfiftence in the intermediate time. 

* This term by cuftom was applicable to the bank as well as the ditch; and was always 
nfed for both in Nova Scotia, 1 • 
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The high lands which lie commonly near the Tides of the fea-coaft and 
the Bay of Fundi are rocky, and covered chiefly with firs; hut produced 
plenty of grul's when brought under cultivation The level country is 
covered with feveral other kind> of wood uleful in buildifig; and when 
fubdued and fitted for tillage, dilcovers a fine rich mould, producing all 
things in perfection that are natural to the climate. This will ferve as a 
general delcription of the province; for although fome parts of the 
Cape Sable and Canfo fhores are rocky and unfit for tillage, they are in¬ 
termixed with valuable traCts of low lands, navigable rivers, and many 
ifiands, wdiere fifh may be taken all the year, as the harbours are feldom 
obftruCted with ice. 

\ 

On the north fide of this Bay, Saint John’s River Teemed to be the fitted 
place for ereCting a fortrefs, and making a fettlement. About fifty miles 
from its entrance, the moll judicious and confiderable, though not the 
moft numerous tribe of Indians on this part of the continent were fettled; 
and in the war of 1744 had a flight fortification ereCted by the French for 
their defence. 

Here the land is fertile, and lies nearly on a level very far into the 
country; having a gradual declivity only toward the river, that ferves to 

direCt the courfe of feveral large branches into its Tides. 

/ 

By the information of the natives, the inland parts of this country are 
capable of the higheft improvements: and although there is little marfli- 
land, the goodnefs of the foil makes ample amends for the want of it; 
befide, there were no claims of any fignificancy to prevent the fettlement 
of it. 

In order to fliew what places in the Bay of Fundi were moll: proper to 
be fortified, it was thought neceflary to begin with this, as it is not only 
a valuable country, but is commodioufly fituated for the fifhery. From 
hence the direCt intercourfe with Canada was maintained through the 
country, and continued acrofs the Bay to Minas and Annapolis, from 
which places it is not more than twenty leagues diftant. 

Within and near the {freight, the land Teemed conveniently elevated to 
ereCl a fortrefs that would command the entrance ; and, in time of war, a 
boom-chain would effectually fecure the paflage. This place might not 
only ferve to proteCt {hips in the road below, but w r ould be a fufficient 
de'e^e to a new fettlement; and, if properly garrifoned, might cut off 
the correfpondence between the Nova Scotians and Quebec. 
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It was apprehended, that the Indians of the Saint John’s tribe might 
en this occalion attempt to interrupt a fettlement; but as they were in 
a hate of hoftility with the Englifh, and by the treaty of Utrecht their 
lands were given up by the French to the Britifh crown, no peace ought 
to be concluded with them but upon dictatorial terms; for they were 
actually the aggreflors, by joining the enemy in the liege of Annapolis, 
contrary to leveral treaties they formerly entered into with the pro¬ 
vince of the Malfachufets Bay. 

From this place to ChigneCto, the country has only two or three har¬ 
bours, and but little known; but the fea-coaft w T as very mountainous* 
and the natives boafted of the fertility of the inland parts. 

ChigneCto forming the peninfula, which the French called Acadie, was 
commonly mentioned as a necelfary place to be fortified, to cut off the 
communication of Canada in time of war, the Ifthmus not being there 
above two leagues wide. The foregoing reafon would have more weight, 
if the French tranfported any baggage or train with them upon thofe 
occafions ; but that was not practicable, and therefore they commonly 
eroded the rivers below in canoes with their fmall arms and ammunition; 
their larger ftores being landed out of veflels from Canada at Tatama- 
gauche. Several places here feemed well fituated for ereCting a fortrefs ; 
upon one of which, an eminence furrounded with marlh, and com¬ 
manding both the river and the town, appeared to be the mod eligible 
place for that purpofe : befide, it was well known that many of the in¬ 
habitants of this place had actually born arms in conjunction with the 
French and Indians, and were concluded to be with them when they 
attacked the auxiliary troops at Minas in the winter of 1746. M. 
Jonquier, who commanded the French fleet at ChebuCto after the 
Duke d’Anville’s death, furnifhed all perfons in the province, who 
were fit for fervice, with arms and ammunition, to aflifl; him in the re¬ 
duction of Louifburg. 

From ChigneCto by land to Caobegat on the Bay of Minas it is near 
twenty leagues; and from thence to the town of that name it is near 
twenty. As Minas was then the principal place in the province, and 
the center of all the fettlements, it feems to require a more particular 
defeription, as following: 

It was compofed of fome villages and many farm-houfes, extending 
fix or eight miles in length, and, including fome towns a little more re- 
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mote, contained about 1000 families. It is not hereby meant fo many 
houfekeepers, but fuch as would be thus denominated among the Englifh ; 
for here it was cuflomary, when one of a family married, to enlarge the 
manfion-houfe ; and, by the addition of new apartments, they made 
room for the expected progeny. From this practice, it was common to 
find three or four generations under one roof; and it was computed they 
amounted to 7000 people. Had the inhabitants been induftrious, they 
might have produced immenfe quantities of corn; becaufe the foil of 
their marfhes, being fubje£t to the periodical overflowing of the fpring 
tides, was compofed of the fat and flime that had been walked from the 
interior and mountainous parts of the country by rains, and the melting 
of fnow for ages paft; upon which account, it admitted of a long im¬ 
provement without any manure. 

Whenever it happened that any of their dykes were accidentally 
broken down, the overflowing of the tide rendered the marfh incapable 
of bearing any corn for three years y but afterward, by means of the 
new recruit of fait which was incorporated with the mold, the foil was 
renewed, and produced as fine crops as ever. Thus nature feemed by 
accident to have pointed out a procefs, whereby its fertility was reftored, 
without any expence to the owner; which lands, after fome years im¬ 
provement, produced feveral kinds of grafs, and ferved all the various 
ufes of hufbandry. 

The inhabitants made a joint bufinefs of dyking many extenfive tra&s, 
. which ferved firft as common fields; and, being afterward fubdivided 
into fmaller allotments, were capable of improvements. 

Their dykes were made of large fods of marfh cut up in fquare pieces, 
and railed about five feet higher than the common furface, of a compe¬ 
tent thicknefs to withftand the force of the tides, and foon grew very 
firm and durable; being overfpread with grafs, and had commonly foot¬ 
paths upon their fummit, which were both convenient and delightful. 

Upon the different branches of Minas Bay were fcattered feveral other 
towns and villages, whofe inhabitants purfued the fame methods of im¬ 
proving their lands. 

There was one thing peculiar to thefe people, which fecured their 
allegiance during the war of 1744; that was, the dread of having their 
dykes cut down, and their eftates deflroyed. They felt the fevere ef¬ 
fects 

• _ 
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fe£b of this pra<fUcc before, when the lands were thus expo'fed by the 
New England forces; the remembrance of which was ftrongly imprefled 
on the old inhabitants, and had a good effect on their pofterity. 

Minas is fo fituated as to have a fhort and eafy communication with 
the extreme parts of the province, being within a day’s march of Che- 
budto, on the fouthern fhore; and not farther by land from Annapolis ; 
is about thirty leagues by water from Saint John’s River, and not much 
farther from Tatamagauche. 

From this account of the country and its inhabitants, it appears that 
Minas was not then only confidered the belt part of if, but was molt 
properly iituated as a metropolis. 

Nova Scotia was divided into feveral little dlftridcs, each of which an¬ 
nually fent one deputy to be approved by the governor at Annapolis : 
but there was, in fadt, no civil power, either legillative or executive. 

As the French were reftored to Cape * Breton, by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapclle in 1748, it was necelfary for the Englifti to think of colo¬ 
nizing their long negledted fettlement of Nova Scotia. The Earl of 
Halifax promoted this valuable fcheme; and the lords commiffioners for 
trade and plantations, in 1749, gave proper encouragement for fettling 
the colony, and eftablifhing a civil form of government in the province; 
whereby the new colonifts were to have a due proportion of land allotted 
to them, and to be fubfifted for twelve months after their arrival, with 
utenlils for hufbandry, and arms for their defence. The following were 
the particular terms, as dated at Whitehall, March 7, 1748-9. 

“ That a propofal had been prefented unto his Majefty, for the efta- 
blifhing of a civil government in the province of Nova Scotia in North 
America, as alfo for the better peopling and fettling the faid province, 
and extending and improving the fifhery thereof, by granting lands with¬ 
in the fame, and giving other encouragements to fuch of the officers and 
private men lately difmiffed his Majefty’s land and Tea fervice, as ffiould 
be willing to fettle in the faid province : And his Majefty having fignified 

* The Britifti parliament, in 174.7, “ Granted 235,749/. for reimburfing our American 
Colonies their expences in taking Cape Breton, as follows: to Maflachufets Bav 183,649/. 
to New Hampfhire 16,355/. to Connecticut 28,863/• to Rhode Ifland 6,332/. and to James 
Ofborn, Efq. 547/.’’ Hijlory of our National Debts and Taxes y part iv. p, 150. 
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his royal approbation of the purport of the faid propofals, the right 
honourable the Lords CommifTioners for Trade and Plantations did, by his 
Majefty’s command, give notice, that proper encouragements would be 
given to fuch of the officers and private men lately difmifled his Majefty’s 
land and fea fervice, as were willing to accept of grants of lands, and to 
fettle, with or without families, in the province of Nova Scotia. 

<l That fifty acres of land would be granted in a fee fimple, to every 
private foldier or Teaman, free from the payment of any quit-rents or 
taxes, for the term of ten years ; at the expiration whereof, no perfon to 
pay more than i s. per annum for every fifty acres fo granted. 

“ That a grant of ten acres, over and above the faid fifty acres, would 
be made to each private foldier or feaman having a family, for every 
perfon, including women and children, of which his family fhould con- 
lift; and further grants made to them, on the like conditions, as their 
families Ihould increafe, or in proportion to their abilities to cultivate the 
lame. 

u That eighty acres, on like conditions, would be granted to every 
officer, under the rank of enfign, in the land fervice, and that of lieute¬ 
nant in the fea fervice; and to fuch as had families fifteen acres over and 
above the faid eighty acres, for every perfon of which their families 
Ihould confift. 

“ That 200 acres, on like conditions, would be granted to every en¬ 
fign, 300 to every lieutenant, 400 to every captain, and 600 to every 
officer above the rank of captain in the land fervice; as alfo the like 
quantity of 400 acres, and on the like conditions, to every lieutenant in 
the fea fervice, and 600 acres to every captain; and to fuch of thofe 
officers as had families, a further grant of thirty acres would be made, 
over and above their refpeCtive quotas, for every perfon of which their 
families Ihould confift. 

“ That the lands would be parcelled out to the fettlers, as foon as pof- 
fible, after their arrival, and a civil government eftablilhed ; whereby 
they would enjoy all the liberties, privileges, and immunities, enjoyed 
by his Majefty’s fubjeCts in any other of the colonies and plantations in 
America under his Majefty’s government; and proper meafures would 
alfo be taken for their fecurity and protection. 
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u That all Inch as were willing to accept of the above propofals, 
fhould, with their families, be fublifted during their pafiage, as alio tor 
the fpace of twelve months after their arrival. 

/ 

“ That they fhould be furnifhed with arms and ammunition, as far 
a-s would be judged neceffary for their defence; with a proper quantity 
of materials and u ten fils for hufbandry, clearing and cultivating their 
lands, erecting habitations, carrying on the fifhery, and fuch other pur- 
pofes as fhould be necelTary for their fupport. 

“ That all fuch perfons as were defirous of engaging in this fettle- 
ment fhould tranfmit, by letter, or perfonally give in their names, fig- 
nifying in what regiment or company, or on board what fhip they laft 
ferved ; and if they had families, what number of perfons belonging to 
fuch families they intended to carry with them, diflinguifhing the age 
and quality of each perfon to any of the officers appointed to receive 
and enter the fame in the books open for that purpofe. And that proper 
notice would be given of the faid books being clofed, fo foon as the in¬ 
tended number fhould be completed, or at lateft on the yth of April. 

That it was propofed, that the tranfports fhould be ready to receive 
fuch perfons on board on the ioth of April, and be ready to fail on the 
20th; and that timely notice would be given of the place or places 
to which fuch perfons were to repair in order to embark. 

“ That, for the benefit of the fettlement, the fame conditions that 
were propofed to private foldiers and feamen, fhould likewife be granted 
to carpenters, fhipwrights, fmiths, mafons, joiners, brickmakers, brick¬ 
layers, and all other artificers neceffary in building or hufbandry, not 
being private foldiers or feamen, 

“ That the fame conditions as were propofed to thofe who had ferved' 
in the capacity of enhgn, fhould extend to all furgeons, whether they 
had been in his Majefty’s fervice or not, upon their producing propet 
-certificates of their being duly qualified.” 

% 

It was then forefeen that the Bay of Chebu£to and the river that falls- 
into it would become the principal port of Nova Scotia, and the feat of 
its metropolis. Nor was it forgot that thefe new Adventurers would be 
altogether free from the difficulties which ufually attended others in the 

like circumftances. They were not going in learch of an unknown 

country 
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country to fettle in ; no new Teas to explore, or untrodden climates to 
wander in ; no inhabitants to fight with and drive away, and very little, 
if any, uncertainty to encounter with. On the contrary, they were to 
fet out to a country long frnce difeovered, well known, and familiar to 
many Englifhmen, within the moderate diftance of fix weeks fail from 
London; in a great meafurc fettled and peopled already with Europeans, 
to the number of 7000 or 8000, and confequently improved in fome. 
proportion ; a wholefome climate, well agreeing with a Britifh confti- 
tution, abounding with all neceflaries of life, the feas and rivers with 
flores of excellent fifh, and the woods with plenty of all kinds of game; 
the foil very capable of improvement, infomuch that the hufbandman 
and fillierman might well vie with each other for fuccefs in their refpec- 
tive vocations, and fet their induflry in competition, to attain a com¬ 
fortable retreat for the decline of life. 

The parliament the fame year granted 40,000/.* to fettle this colony; 
and the next year they granted the further fum of 76,254/. ^ for fupport- 
ing and enlarging the fettlement. About 4000 families were carried 
from England to efiablifh the colony; with twof regiments of foldiers, 
and Colonel Cornwallis, who was appointed their governor. They failed 
from Portfmouth in May, and arrived in Chiboftou harbour in June, after 
a fhort and pleafant paflage of between five and fix weeks. Few perfons 
died on the paflage, or upon their arrival. Their health and prefervation 
was greatly owing to the prudent and wife meafures taken by thofe who 
had the direction of this falutary work, in having ventilators and air- 
pipes put on board the fhips, and rice and provifions furnifhed for the 
,ufe of the fick, as well as the lying-in women and young children. 

Colonel Cornwallis arrived in the Sphinx of twenty guns, and on his 
arrival gave proper orders for tranfporting the Englifli garrifon from 
Cape Breton to Chibodtou, becaufe the former place was then repoflefled 
by the French purfuant to the treaty of peace. The afliflance, as well 
as the fecurity, that the adventurers might receive from the troops, muft 
greatly forward the fettlement; the officers having brought all their fur¬ 
niture with them, with a great number of milch cows and other flock, 
befide military flores and ammunition of all forts. A company of 
.rangers alio arrived from Annapolis, commanded by Captain Goreham, 

* Hiftory of the National Debts and Taxes, partiv. p. 161. 

% Ibid. p. 164. 
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who encamped near the other troops, and gave great afliftance to the 
adventurers. 

Some thoufands of German Proteftants followed the Britifh Colonies, 
and the infant province began to fhcw a cheerful countenance. 1 he 
town of Halifax was fet out at the head of Chibo&ou harbour, in the 
center of the fouthern coaft of the province, having Annapolis Royal on 
the left, and Canfo on the right; which gave infupportable dil'content to 
the French. 

It now fully appeared that the harbour of Chibo&ou might juftly be 
reputed one of the fineft upon that continent, with the beft conveniencies 
and advantages for a noble fifhery. The entrance into the harbour is 
from the fouth, with an ifland of an irregular form, lying on the north- 
caft fide. They called this Cornwallis’s Ifland, which is about two miles 
in length from north to fouth, and about one from eaft to weft. Between 
this ifland and the oppofite fhore on the fouth-weft is a channel, wide and 
deep enough for the largeft fhips. This harbour, as well as a fmaller one 
lying higher up the harbour which they named George Ifland, is very 
eommodioufly fituated for a fifhery, and has conveniencies of all forts 
proper for drying and curing the fiftn 

About two miles higher up the harbour, on the fouth-weft fide, is a 
river, with a fmall harbour at its entrance, for the reception of fhallops 
and other fmall veflfels. They called this Sandwich River, which is at 
the mouth about as wide as the Thames at London bridge, and as deep; 
having fait water for about four or five miles up, where it terminates at 
the fall of a fmall frefh water rivulet into it from the north. 

From the mouth of Sandwich River, to the oppofite fide of the har¬ 
bour, is about two miles, with good anchoring ground for the largeft 
fhips in any part of it, and a fine watering-place upon the north-eaft 
fide. 

The land on both fides is every where pretty high, rich, and fertile, 
but was then, as well as other parts, covered with wood. 

About five miles north from Sandwich River is a narrow entrance of 
half a mile into a large bay of about twelve miles in circumference, 
which they named Bedford Bay: This has feveral fmall creeks at the 
bottom of it, abounding with excellent falmon: There are alfo fome 
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iflands in it; and a great quantity of pines fit for matting grow upoa 
the weftern fide of it. 

This bay, with the harbour and Sandwich River, form a peninfula, 
containing about 3000 acres of land, upon which the adventurers fettled, 
and began to ereCt the town of Halifax, in honour of the earl of that 

name. 

The beft account given of their tranfadtions foon after their arrival is 
as following: The firft care of the governor, after fending for the gar- 
rifon of Louifburg, and Lieutenant-colonel Mafcarene from Annapolis, 
was to pitch upon a proper fpot for their firft fettlement; and as the 
peninfula appeared to be the beft place, as well upon account of its com¬ 
modious fituation, as the fertility of its foil, which is a red clay, with 
plenty of oak, afl - beech, and birch; the able-bodied men on board 
each fhip were employed in clearing ground for a town at the fouth point 
oi - the peninfula, and at the entrance of Sandwich River, which at firft 
appeared to be the beft fpot, being defenfible, and having the advantage 
of the river navigable up a confiderable way: but upon examination the 
ftrongeft objections were found againft this place; becaufe a fhoal off the 
point, which made it very convenient for a fort, was however appre¬ 
hended to be dangerous fo near a town, being fo lhallow, that, at a 
cable’s length from the fhore, final 1 vefi'els ftrike upon the rocks; befide, 
it was evident, from the breach, that a prodigious fea muft come in win¬ 
ter. The foil alfo proved bad ftony near the fhore, and fwampy behind; 
therefore another fpot was chofen by the governor, about a mile and 
half north of it, on the harbour fide. 

This fpot was upon the fide of a riling ground that commanded the 
whole peninfula, and would fhelter the town from the north-weft winds: 
the beach was a dine gravel, convenient for fmall boats; the anchorage 
*vas every where good, within gun-fhot of the town, for large (hips, 
and there were navigable rivulets of frelh and wholefome water round 
about it. 

The adventurers 'foon cleared about twenty acres of land, and every 
man had a hut by his tent. 'Their work was carried on expeditioufly; 
and the method of employing the people in fhips companies had a good 
cffeCt in creating an emulation among them, every one driving who 
fhould do moll. Several wharfs were built, and one faw-mill ereCted; 
public ftorehoufes were begun, and grain of various forts were fown. 
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The now town was laid out, and called Halifax, in honour of that 
great and noble lord, to whom this fettlcment owed its beginning; and 
from whofe well known and indefatigable zeal for the honour and inte- 
reft of his country, the adventurers hoped in time to become a moft 
ufeful and flourifhing colony. 

The town of Halifax was divided into thirty-five fquares, each con¬ 
taining fixteen lots, of forty by fixty feet; one eftablifhed church, and 
one meeting-houfe; with fome houfes out of the regular ftreets, which 
were fifty-five feet in breadth. The town was furrounded by picket- 
tings, and guarded on the outfides by forts. Along the river, to the 
fouthward of the town, feveral buildings were ereded ; as alfo to the 
northward on the river, about one mile; and behind thefe, particular lots 
of fifteen acres diftributed. The River Chibodou is about three miles in 
breadth at Halifax, oppofite to which is a linall town called Dartmouth, 
up a cove, which was thinly inhabited, becaufe the Indians were excited 
by the French to many outrageous ads. 

At length it was thought neceflary to fettle the civil government of 
the province upon a regular and permanent equality. Accordingly, it 
was refolved, on the 30th of January, 1753, by the governor and council, 
according to the royal inftrudions, “ That a houfe of reprefentatives of 
this province be the civil legiflature thereof, in conjunction with his 
Majefty’s governor and commander in chief for the time being, and his 
Majefty’s council of the faid province. The houfe to be eleded and 
convened in the following manner, and to be ftiled “ The General 
Aflembly,” as following: That there fhould be elected for the province 
at large, until the fame was divided into counties, twelve members; for 
the townfhip of Halifax four members; two for the townfhip of Lunen- 
berg; one for the townfhip of Dartmouth; one for the townfhip of 
Lawrence Town ; one for the townfhip of Annapolis Royal; and the 
reft for the townfhip of Cumberland.” 

As to Cape Breton, it has been already obferved, that the place is 
barren, compared with Nova Scotia, and will never admit of any con- 
iiderable improvements. 

It was alledged, that the truth and reafon of thefe fads were very 
obvious. Cape Breton was as foon known as Nova Scotia or Newfound¬ 
land; but was never thought to be of any value to the poflefTors of thofe 
places, and it was the exclufion from them that put the French upon 
fortifying, and induced their fettlement of it: but notwithftanding a long 
Vol. II. M m poffeflion, 
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poffieffiion, its produce, exclufive of filh, would not fupport ioo families. 
Its winters are Very long, and extremely cold; it being common for the 
frofts to continue till the latter end of May, and it is near the middle 
of the month before it is free of ice: For as this illand forms an eddy 
to the current fetting through the Gulph of Saint Lawrence, it draws 
fuch quantities into the harbours as to obftrud the fifhery, and render 
the navigation dangerous. During the fummer, it is fo frequently fub- 
jed to fogs, as to have neither heat nor fun-fhine fufficient to ripen its 
corn and fruits. 

An accurate judge of this country fays, he could not undertake to 
affign a philofophical reafon for the difference in the temperature of the 
air in'two places, lying in the fame latitude, and fo near together as 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton; but he obferved, that as the duration, and 
feveral degrees of cold, moderate, and warm weather, in all places, vary 
with, and depend upon the prevailing winds in the feveral feafons of the 
year ; fo in this they commonly blow from fuch points in the winter as 
bring on {forms of fnow and froft ; but in the fummer, thofe are moll 
frequent that blow diredlv from the banks, accompanied with thick fogs 
and mills: And although fomc parts of Nova Scotia are fubjed to them, 
it is neither in degree nor duration fufficient to affed the produce of the 
earth, nor to interrupt the courfe of bufinefs by land or fea. 

It is well known, that notwithstanding the fituation of Cape Breton, 
four-fifths of the French fifhery were profecuted in other places: that 
their bankers, which amounted to more than 200 fail of fhips in time of 
peace, and cured their fifh in pickle, commonly called mud-ffh, made 
their voyages on the banks of Newfoundland without entering a port in 
America. 

Nova Scotia v r a$ fully confirmed to the Englifh by the twelfth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, which is of fuch importance that it ought to 
be inferted here, and is as following: “ d hat the moft Chriflian King 
fhould take care to have delivered to the queen of Great Britain folemn 
inflruments, by virtue wdiereof it fhould appear, that all Nova Scotia, 
or Acadia, with its ancient boundaries; as aifo the city of Port Royal, 
then called Annapolis Royal, and all other things on thofe parts which 
depended thereon ; together with the dominion, propriety, and poffeflicn 
of the fame; and all right whatfoever by treaties, or by any other w r ay 
obtained, which the mofl Chriflian King, the crown of France, or any 
the fubjeds thereof, had hitherto had to the fame: And the inhabitants 
of the fame were yielded and made over to the queen of Great Britain, 
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and to her crown Tor ever, as the moft Chriftian King had done; and 
that in luch ample manner and form, that the fubjeifts of the moft 
Chriftian King ihould thereafter be excluded from all kind of fifhing in 
thofe leas, bays, and other places on the coafts of Nova Scotia, that is, 
on thole which lie toward the eaft, within thirty leagues, beginning 
from the ifland commonly called Sable, inclulively, and thence ftretching 
along toward the fouth-weft 

However, by the thirteenth article of that treaty, it was agreed, “ the 
ifland called Cape Breton, and all others whatloever, lituated in the 
mouth and gulph of the River Saint Lawrence, Ihould remain the pro¬ 
perty of France.’’ 

The Ifle of Sable, and Cape Sable banks upon this coaft, are fo com- 
modioufly lituated as to admit of a fine filhery in the winter, whenever 
the country was fettled and flocked with provifions. At that time, the 
fifhermen from New England made three fairs there in a year; the firffc 
of which, as it was profecuted in March, was worth both the other; 
becaufe the fifh taken then were the beft; and if they could be landed 
and cured in the winter months, live fairs might have been yearly made 
inftead of three, and the two former additional ones equal to the beft of 
the former, which, in a few years, would have been of more confequence 
to Great Britain than any thing that could fupport the rivalfliip of the 
French. 

At laft, in order to rival the French in the cod-fifhery, it was thought 
neceffary to confine them to the limits ftipulated by the treaty of Utrecht, 
which would have excluded them from all the banks of Nova Scotia ; 
nor did it appear by that or any other treaty, that they had a right to 
fifh to the fouthward of Cape Bonavifta or Newfoundland, between whole 
banks and the former there are no others of any note or confequence. 
This would have deprived them of a great part of their filhery, which 
employed near 200 fail of fhips in time of peace, and furnifhed the 
markets in France, Spain, Portugal, and the Streights, with mud-filh : 
befide, as to the remaining part, the fettlement of Nova Scotia might 
foon have enabled them to catch and export larger quantities, better in 
qualify, and cheaper than the French could polfibly afford their own ; 
whereby the whole would be of little value to them except for their own 
confumption. If this point had been well attended to formerly, the 

* See “The Report from the Committee of Secrecy, the 9th of June, 1715.’' P- 37 * 
and 63. folio edition. See alfo the appendix, p. 34. 
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French fifhery might Toon have been reduced to a poor fituation: the- 
cafe, however, was fo different, that they not only fifhed where they 
pleafed, but they commonly infulted the Britifh veffels wherever they 
met with them ; and, excepting fome of their fifhermen, who were 
feized by Captain Smart upon the Canfo ftation for fifhing without their 
limits contrary to treaty, they never met with any interruption; there¬ 
fore, to prevent fuch accidents for the future, as the Britifh fhips were 
earlier out than theirs, the French long after fent a fuperior force to 
deter the Britifh fhips from the fame practice., and ruled for fome time 
abfolute lords of thofe feas. 

V 

Therefore, as the treaty in 1713 was the bafis of that of 1748, and the 
terms of it in relation to the fifhery were plain and intelligible, it was- 
not doubted but the adminiftration would caufe them to be punctually ob- 
ferved; more efpecially as they fell under the dominion of the Britifh 
flag, whofe honour was immediately concerned in fecuring the rights of the 
kingdom againft all encroachment, and in protecting its fubjeCts in 
every part of the globe. 

Cape Breton was taken by the Englifh in 1745; but it was reftored 
to the French in 1748, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The treaty 
of Utrecht is the common foundation upon which both nations formed 
their claims in America; but the terms of that treaty might have been 
better chofen to exprefs the country comprized between “ Penobfcot, or 
Pentagoet, the River Saint Lawrence, and the Atlantic Ocean,” which 
the Britifh court afterward infilled was the diflridt intended ; or to ex¬ 
prefs only that “ part of the peninfula which begins at the extremity of 
the Bay of Fundi, extends along the coafl, and terminates at Cape 
Canfo,” which, as the French court pretended, only was meant. The 
difference is very great, and the two courts leemed to have equal reafon 
to complain of their negociators, who conducted the treaty of Utrecht, 
as the addition of a few words would have prevented a controverfy, and 
precluded all doubt. 

By the ninth article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Great Britain 
was “ to fend two perfons of rank and diftindtion to refide in France, as 
hoftages, until fuch time as they fhould have an authentic account of the 
reflitution of Cape Breton.” Was not this prefcribing the law like a 
conqueror ? It was only a plume for France, fuch as fire had taken before 
from Genoa; but it is an eternal reproach to the Britifh negociators of 
that treaty, and an indelible flain upon the honour of the Britifh nation. 
In fadt, if the late noble John Earl of Granville had not been fo violently 
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oppofed, and artfully countermined, in his truly patriotic meafures, Bri¬ 
tain muft have commanded an honourable peace: as it turned out, he 
had only to retire from bad meafures, which ruined the war. 

Commiffaries were to be appointed by the treaty of peace to regulate 
matters in difpute ; and the Britifh court fent Governor Shirley and Mr. 
Mildmay to Paris, where their conferences with the French commiffaries 
were ineffectual, like thofe at Seville; for the French prevaricated now, 
as the Spaniards had done then, with the Britifh commiffaries, who re¬ 
turned to England, when no fatisfaClion could be obtained from the 
court of France, which was artfully endeavouring to fpin out the nego- 
ciation, and at the fame time fortifying the places in queftion, as well 
as making new acquifitions. 

The Britifh commiffaries, by a memorial dated the 21 ft of September 
1750, fet forth what was claimed by Great Britain as the real limits of 
Nova Scotia or Acadia; whereby it appeared that the ifland of Cape 
Breton, as alfo all others, both in the mouth of the River Saint Law¬ 
rence, and in the gulph of the fame name, were afferted to be within 
the ancient limits of Acadia, though by the treaty of Utrecht given up 
to France. 

It was expeCted that the French commiffaries would have been equally 
explicit; but they confined themfelves only to a negative affertion at firft, . 
and at laft declared, that ancient Acadia began from the Cape of Saint 
Mary, from whence it extended along the coaft, and terminated at Canfo. 
This difeovered that the French had invented imaginary limits: but the 
Britifh commiffaries, to demonflrate the right of their crown, produced 
proofs of the limits and boundaries at three different periods of time : 

1 ft, -at concluding the treaty of Saint Germains in 1632: sdly, at the 
treaty of Breda in 1667 : and 3diy, at the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
Thus it appeared from their own records, that from the treaty of Saint 
Germains to the treaty of Breda, and from thence to the time of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which was the laft period of their poffeflions, the 
French made Acadia comprehend not only the peninfula, but alfo the 
continent on the other fide the Bay of Fundi, and to take in the forts of 
Port Royal, Pentagoet, and Saint John, together with the fame northern 
and eaftern boundaries as were claimed by the Britifh crown. 

To thefe hiftorical accounts was added the evidence of maps, both 
ancient and modern, French, Englifh, and neutral ones ; all which have 
extended the country, marked by them to be Nova Scotia or Acadia, to 
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comprife the whole of the peninfula, and part of the continent on the 
other fide of the Bay of Fundi. But the crown of Great Britain, in 
confequence of the ceffion made by the treaty of Utrecht, ever after 
infilled on its right to Nova Scotia or Acadia, with the fame ancient 
limits as acquired and poflefled by France. Whatever, therefore, were 
the limits of this territory at and before the treaties of Saint Germains, 
Breda, and Utrecht, they were ftill the fame reconfirmed to the Britifh 
crown by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

If it had not been for the difputes which arofe between the two 
crowns, no reafonable being would have thought it poflible to doubt whe¬ 
ther the country, called Nova Scotia by the Englilh, was not precifely the 
fame with that called Acadia by the French : But the French commiflaries 
attempted to give their own country the honour of a prior date to Eng¬ 
land in the antiquity of their American fettlements; which was foreign 
to the difpute, and eafily confuted by the Britifh commiflaries, who 
“ flattered themfelves that Great Britain would never want authentic 
proofs for the fecurity of her rights to fuch countries as fhe held by 
virtue of prior difeovery ; though fhe reclaimed Nova Scotia or Acadia 
only in virtue of the ceffion made to her of that country by the treaty 
of Utrecht.” 

Great Britain defired the ceffion of complete Acadia, that by this 
acquifition fhe might be able to fecure her American fettlements againft 
continual ufurpations, and prevent the inconveniences which compelled 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1654, to feize all the French forts in Acadia; and 
which feveral times reduced not only New England, but Great Britain, 
to the neceffity of fitting out expeditions, in one of which Fort Royal 
itfelf was taken by General Nicholfon. 

The advantages which the French might have made of Nova Scotia, 
and the want of an effectual barrier for fecuring the poflfeflion, trade, and 
fifhery of the northern colonies againft their efforts, fufficiently demon- 
ftrated the expediency of keeping it out of their hands, without con- 
fidering it as a colony worthy of eflablifhment and protection in a com¬ 
mercial light. 

The French were fully fenfible of thefe advantages, and exerted all 
their policy to get them in their power. While the Britifh minifters were 
negociating at Paris, the French were encroaching upon the Britifh colo¬ 
nies, and building forts upon their territcries in America: But if France 
had been perfuaded, that the conduct of 1 r.tifh affairs was foon to be put 
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in the hands of minifters of a very different turn of mind to thofe who 
ruined the former war, it would have been an effectual method to have 
procured juftice from her in a peaceable way. 

The French well knew they were not able to carry on a war by fea, or 
in America, againft the Britifh nation; yet they knew, if they provoked 
Britain to it, they mull rely on the bad conduit: of its minifters, or to their- 
own hopes, that Britain would be drawn in by foreign attachments to in¬ 
volve herfelf in a heavy and expeniive war upon the continent of Europe, 
which would balance the weight lhc might acquire upon the continent of 
America. The French were not deceived in their policy, but they were 
in their views. The fpirit of the Britifh nation had been damped, but it 
was not extindl; the embers were glowing, and a proper hand was only 
wanting to ipread up a bright and glorious flame. 

'The French induced the Indians to attack the infant colony of Halifax 
in 1749, w hen many Britifh fubjedts were cut off by thofe favages; and 
complaints were made to the governor of Louifburg, who returned only 
equivocal anfwers; but the Count de la Galiffionerc a died more openly, 
and committed the firfl hoftilities in Nova Scotia. He lent the Chevalier 
de la Corne in Odtober 1749, at the head of feventy regular troops, and a 
party of Canada militia, to take pofl on Chignedto Bay, and to fortify him- 
felf there; under.pretence that a great part of the peninfula, and particu¬ 
larly the neck of land which joins it oil the continent, belonged to France, 
and was under his government. 

La Corne eredted a ftrong fort there, which he called Beau Sejour; and 
another near Bay Verte, which was called Shediak. The former was 
built upon the ifthnius of the peninfula, and had twenty-fix cannon, 
which commanded the bafon and harbour of Chignedto, or Bobaffin; and 
from the latter place they had a communication by water with Louifburg 
and Canada, and other French fettlements. 

The French alfo feized Saint John’s River, on the north fide of the Bay 
of Fundi, and eredted two forts there, whereby they engroffed the whole 
fur-trade of that river to themlelves, which belonged to Great Britain 
before the peace. Thus, while Great Britain was tamely negociating in 
Europe, France was boldly encroaching in America; which deferved fevere 
chaftifement, as it was a diredt infraction of the treaty of peace, upon 
which the wax was lcarcely cold. 

Thefe new forts encouraged the Indians to maflacre the Engliih frrag- 

glers, and protedted the Acadian French in an open rebellion againft the 
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Britifti government. Major Lawrence was fent to reduce them to obedi¬ 
ence in April 1750; when the French neutrals burnt their town, crofted 
the river, which made a part of the line, and threw themfelves under the 
protection of La Corne, whofe number was then increafed to fifteen hun¬ 
dred men, well armed, and provided with ammunition, to repel Major 
Lawrence if he crofled the river; but he retired, as he was not ftrong 
enough to attack their united force. 

When Major Lawrence retired, the French inhabitants returned, and 
renewed their depredations; which made Governor Cornwallis attempt 
to drive them out of the country. Major Lawrence was fent again, with 
about one thoufand of regular troops, by fea, to Chigne&o, where the 
Acadian revolters were intrenched upon the fouth fide of the river, from 
whence they were drove on the other fide, where they were protected by 
the French regulars. The Major had orders not to pafs that river to 
attack the French: however, he built a fort upon the fouth fide of it, 
which was called from him Lawrence fort, where he left a ftrong garri- 
fon, within cannon-fhot of Fort Beau Sejour, on the other fide the bafon, 
but inferior to it. 

Captain Rous, in the floop Albany, took a French fhip, and carried her 
into Halifax; after which four Engliflh veflels were feized in the harbour 
of Louifburg. In the mean time, the French were making enormous 
encroachments on the back of Virginia and Pennfylvania, where the 
ftorm of war was collecting; but the French in Nova Scotia were reduced 
by the Britifti troops, commanded by Col. Monckton, in June 1755 ; and 
the whole country cleared of French robbers * in 1758 ; when the gover¬ 
nor iflued a proclamation for encouraging the people, and cultivating the 
lands vacated by the French, which conlifted of many hundred thoufand 
acres, fit for agriculture, ftocked, planted, and cleared. 

While the French were aCting with worfe thanPunic faith in America, 
their emiflaries had the audacity to afiert, that it was by the deftruCtion 
of the liberty and independency of America that Great Britain intended 
to aecomplifti her projeCt of giving law to Europe. The cafe was quite 
the reverie; and all the world knew it to be fo. The ambition of France 
had been checked in Europe, and her old plan was now to be profecuted 
in the new part of the world. Armies were introduced into thefe diftant 
regions, and every feene of war was opened in a country that fliould have 
been the afylum of peace. 


* They ought to have been fo called, and not French neutrals, 
diculoufly accuftomed themfelves to call thofe internal enemies. 
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In the war of 1744, the French found their fifhery upon the banks of 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia fufpended by the lofs of Cape Breton; Ca¬ 
nada was alfo then endangered by a deftined attempt upon Quebec: but 
that enterprize was impoliticly droptfor adefcent upon Britanny in 1746 ; 
while the French Tent out a ftrong armament from Breft for the recovery 
of Cape Breton, under the command of the Duke d’Anville, whole pro¬ 
ject was difconcerted by the elements; for his fleet was ruined by a ftorm 
at fea, and the jail-fever deftroyed molt of his army, after they had 
landed at Chibo&ou. The French likewife intended to reduce Annapolis 
with that armament, and to deftroy the frontier fettlements of the Britifh 
Colonies: but M. Jonquiere, who fucceeded the Duke d’Anville in the 
command, returned from Nova Scotia, with more lofs, though with lefs 

ignominy, than Admiral Leftock and Gen. Sinclair returned from Britanny. 

\. 

From the firft eftablifhment of colonies in North America, it was always 
conceived, that the pofleflors of the coaft were intitled to the interior 
territory : therefore the Britifh Charters afcertained the boundaries of the 
colonies only from north to fouth, and left them unlimited from eaft to 
weft. But the French fettled Canada to the eaftward of the Britifh colo¬ 
nies, where they met with little interruption in their eftablifhment, which, 
tempted them to move weftward, fo as to ere£t a line of forts to encircle the 
Britifh colonies. 

It is manifeft, from their own reafons for building thefe forts, that the 
French intended to join Louifiana and Canada, to become mafters of the- 
lakes, and reduce the whole continent: but the building of thefe forts 
could not be carried on without the knowledge of the Britifh miniftry, 
who were totally inexcufable for temporizing and wafting the hours in 
fruitlefs negociations, when*they faw an apparent defign of maintaining 
ufurpation by violence; for they might have concluded that a rupture 
was unavoidable, and that a delay could only ferve to ftrengthen the 
enemy. 

The French attempted to fupport their fi&itious claims by inaccurate 
maps and charts; fo as to claim by the pen what they intended to gain 
by the fword. 

Formerly the Englifh had only to fend to their Indians to prevent the 
French from erecting forts, or making encroachments upon the territo¬ 
ries of other nations; but the Englifh loft that influence by a fatal negledt. 
of Indian affairs. It was well known with how much humility the 
French folicited permiflion to ere<ft a little hut, as a refting-place only, at 
Vol. II. N n Niagaras 
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Niagara *: but it was Toon afterward feen that they built a fort upon that 
fpot, and were determined to keep footing there. 

Governor Shirley returned to his government of the Maflachufets Bay 
in 1753, where he received orders from the Earl of Holdernefle to keep 
that colony in a ftate of defence. Party-fpirit was then predominant in 
moft of the colonies; but the governor had acquired intelligence that the 
French had greatly increafed their fettlements upon each fide of the River 
Chaudiere, which falls into that of Saint Lawrence, a few miles above 
Quebec; and that they were proceeding to make fettlements at about 
thirty miles diftance, upon the carrying-place that feparates the head of 
the Chaudiere from the Kennebeck. This latter-mentioned River 
afforded the French a fhorter paffage from Quebec for making defcents 
upon the provinces of Maflachufets Bay, and New Hampfhire, than any 
other route; and from which the Indians, during the war between them 
and New England in 1723 and 1724, made all their incurfions and ra¬ 
vages upon the eaftern parts of the Maflachufets Bay. 

Governor Shirley was alfo informed, that the Norridgwalk Indians, 
who inhabited within the Britifh territories, had given the new French 
fettlers liberty to hunt any where in that country; as a recompence for 
the fervice the French were to be of to them in time of war with the 
Englifh, by fupplying them with provifions and military ftores. 

He was farther told, that the Arrefigunnticook, Norridgw r alk, and 
Penobfcot Indians, were upon the point of breaking out into hoftilities 
againfl: the Englifh. The governor laid thefe feveral matters before the 
Maflachuflets aflembly in April 1754, when he recommended to them 
the building a ftrong fort near the head of the River Kennebeck, above 
the head quarters of the Norridgw r alk Indians, and to pufh on the Eng¬ 
lifh fettlements there in a defenfible manner; to fecure the province from 
the encroachments of the French in thofe parts, and either hold the In¬ 
dians in a due dependence, or compel them to abandon the river. The 
aflembly looked upon it to be of abfolute neceflity that the French fhould be 
prevented from making any fettlements on the Kennebeck; and, at their 
requeft, the governor went there with eight hundred men in the fum- 
mer, when he found that the attempts which then engaged the French 
upon the Ohio, had prevented their making any fettlements upon the 
Kennebeck. The governor, however, renewed a treaty of peace with 
the Norridgwalk and Penobfcot Indians at Falmouth; and, with their 


* Kennedy’s Confidcrations, p. 16. 
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confent, built two forts upon the Kennebeck; the one called Fort Weftern, 
about thirty-feven miles from the mouth of the Kennebeck; and the other 
Fort Halifax, about fifty-four. 

Colonel Hopfon fucceeded Colonel Cornwallis in the government of 
Nova Scotia; but returned to England in December 1753*. was 
fucceeded by Colonel Lawrence as lieutenant-governor and commander in 
chief in Nova Scotia. He was directed to concert meafures with Gover¬ 
nor Shirley to attack the French forts in that province; and they agreed 
upon a plan to be executed in the fpring; which was effectually done; 
while powerful fupplies were fent from Great Britain, and all the Ame¬ 
rican continent was in arms. The fpirit of the Britifh nation revived ; 
it had flept almoft as long as a feeble adminiftration could fupport, or the 
old conftitution would fuffer; but it now began to fhine with its ancient 
luftre. The colonies fhevred an unexpected glare of public fpirit and in¬ 
dependent virtue, as will appear by the events of the late war, already 
recited in the firft book of this hiftory: and this fpirit, if well conducted, 
and properly fupported, will ever give freemen the advantage over flaves. 
It proved ultimately fo then ; for the fubjeCts ofhis Britannic Majefty were 
victorious over all their enemies, affiftant to their allies, the arbiters of 
Europe, and the confolidators, as well as founders, of a great empire in 
North America, folidly fixed, and permanently fecured. 

* London Gazette, N° 9331. 
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